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Tlirough  hectic  autumn  woodlands 
I    The  South  wind  softly  grieves ; 
In  drifts  of  gold  and  crimson 

Are  heaped  the  autumn  leaves; 
The  sighing'  streamlet  murmurs 

By  meadows  brown  and  sere. 
It  is  that  bright,  sad  season, 

The  sunset  of  the  year. 

The  spring  time  stress  and  striving, 

The  noon-tide  toil  is  done  ; 
The  plenteous  harvest  garnered ; 

The  purple  vintage  won : 
All  stilled  the  pulse  of  Passion, 

Relaxed  the  strain  of  care, 
The  mist-veiled  Earth  is  kneeling 

In  peaceful  Vesper  prayer. 

In  rich  cathedral  splendor 

The  forest  arches  rise  ; 
The  smoke  of  unseen  censers 

Seems  rising  to  the  skies ; 
Through  leaf-strewn  aisles  whose  shadows 

With  painted  sunshine  glow, 
October's  white-winged  Angels 

Seem  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Oh,  linger  blessed  spirits  ! 

The  sunset  calm  is  brief, 
The  blight  is  on  the  flower, 

The  frost-touch  on  the  leaf. 
Hear  Earth's  low  Vesper  pleading 

And  from  your  home  of  light, 
Oh,  gaurd  us,  Holy  Angels, 

Through  Winter's  long  dark  night. 

"Geha,"  '98. 
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THE  LITERARY  QUALITY. 

AS  trite  as  it  is  true,  is  the  saying  that  literature  is  the  reflex  of  life.  But  its  full 
significance  is  not  always  realized,  or  rather  the  whole  truth  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  Literature  is  something  more  than  a  mere  reflex  of  life.  You  may  have 
a  passive  image,  accurate  enough,  faithful  in  line  and  detail  to  its  object,  but  it  will 
not  be  literature ;  simply  a  photograph  in  words.  A  superabundance  of  photogra- 
phers swarm  in  the  haunts  of  letters ;  artists  are  rare.  To  mirror  life  or  nature  sim- 
ply is  not  to  make  literature,  however  minutely  careful  in  detail  and  faithful  in  per- 
spective. The  passive  power  of  reflection  is  within  reach  of  many,  and  in  this  day 
of  ready  publication  easily  betrays  the  multitude  into  print.  Not  without  service, 
perhaps,  this  Persian  invasion  of  modern  letters,  though  it  take  a  far-reaching  eye  to 
see  the  beneticence  of  that  issue.  Meanwhile  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  per- 
plexes us.  What  not  to  read  has  become  a  serious  question  with  this  army  of  mag- 
azine and  book  besieging  the  citadel  of  our  peace.  To  keep  up  with  the  times  is  an 
insistent  demand  ;  and  to  comply,  a  sacrifice  of  taste  and  simplicity.  It  has  become 
read  and  run  at  the  expense  of  read  and  reflect.  Speed  and  indigestion  are  as  sure 
concomitants  in  the  literary  world  as  in  the  physiological.  The  printing  presses 
crowd  the  market  and  literature  is  supposed  to  be — progressing. 

For  a  moment  let  us  be  unusual :  pause  and  reflect ;  not  to  point  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  merits  or  failures  of  modern  quantitative  literature,  but  simply  to  orient 
ourselves  as  anxious  travellers  in  the  confusing  profession  of  this  haste  forward, 
though  not  necessarily  upward.  It  is  the  literary  quality  we  seek  ;  quantity  is  obvi- 
ous enough. 

What  is  it  that  makes  literature  that  thing  which  is  its  essence  ?  To  what  we 
have  already  laid  down,  "  that  literature  is  the  reflex  of  life,"  we  add  the  further  note 
that  it  is  the  living  image  as  well.  In  truth  life  is  here  the  formal  principle — that 
which  distinguishes  literature  from  mere  photography.  Not  only  must  the  image  be 
faithful  or  real ;  to  be  literature  it  must  possess  spontaneity,  that  subtle  power  which 
gives  back  the  image  that  it  has  received,  vitalized.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  word  ;  the  word  that  does  not  possess  it  perishes ;  a  process 
we  daily  see  overtaking  much  of,  nay  most  of,  our  current  letters  as  fast  as  they  is- 
sue from  the  futile  fecundity  of  the  laboring  press. 

Whence  comes  this  element  of  life,  this  soul  that  makes  live  in  literature  ?  In  this 
day  the  despotic  predominance  of  physical  science  has  so  impressed  the  modern 
mind  with  the  necessity  of  tangible  evidence,  that  what  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
scalpel  or  test-tube  is  as  if  it  were  not ;  and  yet,  what  would  seem  the  very  converse 
of  this  gross  habit  of  thought,  no  age  has  ever  been  more  irresistibly  forced  to  fall 
back,  as  a  last  resort,  upon  the  unknowable,  even  in  the  wide  regions  of  the  mate- 
rial world ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  sciences  palpable  to  the  sense,  it  has 
been  perpetually  playing  upon  the  border-land  of  mystery  and  ever  pushing  back  its 
growing  catena  of  facts  into  spaces  of  denser  night.  If  then,  according  to  the  can- 
ons of  physical  sciences,  we  were  to  ask  whence  comes  this  impalpable  spirit  of  lit- 
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erature,  we  should  simply  have  to  surrender  to  the  natural  mysteries  and  say  that 
we  know  as  little  about  it  as  we  do  about  electricity.  But  physical  science  willy 
nilly,  there  are  regions  of  evidence  and  ways  of  analysis  outside  of  the  laboratory. 
It  is  a  question  concerning  life,  and  life  has  ever  eluded  retort,  microscope,  and  scal- 
pel, powerless  to  resolve,  apprehend,  or  touch  the  subtle  essence  which  defies  their 
clumsy  pursuit. 

With  this  forgivable  irreverence  to  the  crass  canons  of  the  physical  world,  I  will 
to  the  point,  touching  for  a  brief  moment  on  a  bit  of  psychology  ;  not  that  painful 
experimentalism  which  has  audaciously  usurped  the  name  of  an  elder  and  superior 
science,  and  which  imagines  that  by  tinkering  blindly  with  nervous  ganglia  it  may 
somehow  or  other  blunder  upon  the  human  soul,  but  that  genuine  old  psychology 
which  came  with  "  the  thought  illuminant,  that  was  the  middle-age."  I  lay  it  down 
broadly,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  the  literary  faculty  resides  primarily  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  or  better,  is  the  imagination  :  secondarily,  and  more  strictly,  is  the  imagina- 
tion in  intercommunion  with  the  intellect.  I  will  not  go  into  the  delicate  distinction 
between  the  intellectus  agens  and  the  intellectus  possibilis,  though  some  subtle  dis- 
crimination along  such  lines  might  prove  of  value  in  so  fine  a  subject ;  still,  as  we 
pass  it  over,  we  will  dispense  with  it  for  fear  of  refining  away  that  modern  mind 
which  props  itself  upon  the  grosser  media  of  test-tube  and  scalpel.  As  we  remem- 
ber, the  imagination,  the  organic  power  of  image-making,  gathers  to  itself  the  sen- 
sation transmitted  to  it  by  the  senses,  flashing  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  outer 
world  into  the  vast  galleries,  as  it  were,  of  that  palace  of  delights.*  Here  takes  place 
the  synthesis  of  the  fragments,  which  the  external  senses  have  transported,  into  the 
phantasma,  the  completed  image,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  imagination  to  produce. 
But  the  power  of  the  imagination  does  not  stop  here  ;  it  not  only  begets  the  separate 
phantasmata,  but  it  combines,  arranges,  divides,  rearranges,  relates,  correlates,  inter- 
relates, seriates,  unities,  disposes  them  into  completed  pictures.  Nor  here,  however, 
do  we  rest ;  for  the  product  of  the  imagination  is  taken  up  and  sublimated  by  a 
nobler  faculty :  the  intellect  now  assumes  its  office,  refines  away  and  dematerializes 
the  grossness  of  the  phantasmata,  stripping  away  the  particularities  veiling  the  es- 
sence, and  lifts  into  the  region  of  the  universal  that  which  the  sensible  properties  had 
swathed  in  the  concrete.  The  essence  thus  prepared  for  the  intellectual  life  is  con- 
ceived into  the  idea,  the  universal  image  of  the  object  begot  by  the  intellect  and  freed 
from  the  concretions  of  matter.  But  the  intellect  in  its  order,  as  the  "imagination  in 
its  own  sphere  can  combine,  arrange,  relate,  correlate,  interrelate,  seriate,  divide, 
unify,  dispose  its  ideas  into  groups  and  systems  of  thought.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
idea  but  has  its  corresponding  phantasma,  no  series  of  thought  but  has  its  concomi- 
tant train  of  phantasmata.  In  this  way  thought  and  phantasmata,  intellect  and  im- 
agination are  correlated,  and  their  activities  mutually  sympathetic.  It  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  both  powers  are  radicated  in  the  same  spiritual  entity,  the  one 
principle  of  unity  in  which  human  nature  is  founded.  Without  this  fundamental 
unity  there  could  be  no  intimate  communion  of  powers  nor  identity  of  action  in  the 
*  I  am  not  to  be  held  strictly  to  the  formal  language  of  metaphysics. 
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same  being.  The  man  who  imagines  and  the  man  who  thinks  could  not  be  the 
same  being,  were  there  no  essential  principle  of  unity  to  synthesize  and  unify  the 
diverse  acts  of  his  different  faculties.  His  own  consciousness  is  evidence  of  the  unity 
of  his  being. 

So  much  for  our  bit  of  psychology.  But  what  has  it  to  do  with  Literature?  It 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our  thesis,  that  literature  is  the  living  image  of  life,  and 
not  a  mere  imprint  of  concrete  realities,  a  mere  passive  photography.  To  push  our 
thought  a  step  further,  let  us  turn  to  our  bit  of  psychology  again.  We  cannot  think 
without  imagining  ;  conversely,  can  we  imagine  without  thinking?  Here  is  a  ques- 
tion 1  don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen  expressly  propounded  by  St.  Thomas,  and 
I  am  loath  to  venture  on  grounds  which  the  Angelic  Doctor  never  trod.  How  be  it,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  when  we  imagine  without  thinking  we  are  dreaming,  i.  e.,  we 
are  asleep,  the  intellect  dormant.  It  is  true  there  are  people  who  dream  when  they 
are  awake  ;  the  confusion  of  their  phantasmata  is  evidence  palpable  that  the  rational 
faculty  is  quiescent.  In  dreams  awake  there  are  of  course  degrees  of  confusion,  as 
there  is  more  or  less  correspondence  between  the  imagination  and  the  intellect.  Now 
and  then,  here  and  there,  fitful  gleams  of  rationality  manifest  themselves,  as  the  sun 
through  the  scudding  rack  ;  but  the  phantasmata  on  the  whole  will  be  confined,  fan- 
tastic, arbitrary,  violent,  unrelated,  grotesque,  or  what  not,  as  chance  may  have  it. 
This  is  what  I  would  call  the  realm  of  pure  fancy,  the  reign  of  fairy  tales,  the  treas- 
ure trove  of  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, where  the  imagination  plays,  unrestrained 
by  the  domination  of  thought.  Childhood  is  the  period  of  this  preponderant  activity 
of  the  fancy,  though  we  often  see  maturer  years  indulge  the  license,  sometimes  un- 
der the  aegis  of  grave  scientific  hypotheses :  fairy  tales  are  not  always  confined  to  the 
puerile  letters  of  the  nursery.  Literature  this  cannot  of  course  be  called  in  any  true 
sense ;  it  is  not  a  reflex  of  life  at  all,  but  merest  chimera,  the  unsubstantial  pageant 
of  dreamland,  the  fumes  of  the  intoxication  of  fancy  or  of  hashisch. 

Brushing  aside  the  possibility  of  literature  springing  from  the  imagination  divorced 
from  the  rational  order,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  can 
there  be  literature  springing  from  the  intellect  apart  from  the  imagination  ?  Not  for- 
getting that  there  can  be  no  thinking  without  concomitant  phantasmata,  our  ques- 
tion takes  this  shape  :  Can  there  be  literature  with  the  most  meagre  phantasmata  ? 
For  some  phantasmata  there  must  be,  otherwise  human  thinking  is  extrinsically  im- 
possible. In  other  words,  can  that  be  called  literature  wherein  the  expression  of 
thought  is  limited  to  an  exact  and  precise  moving  within  such  lines  as  leaves  lit- 
tle or  no  play  to  the  imagination  ?  The  question  would  seem  to  answer  itself.  Here 
would  be  a  species  of  mental  photography,  a  series  of  images  combined  and  confined 
to  the  straight-jackets  of  human  speech,  a  mechanism  of  movement,  not  expressing, 
but  compressing  thought,  needful,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  but  nevertheless  not 
literature.  We  cannot  call  a  treatise  on  mathematics  literature,  though  this  does  not, 
of  course,  preclude  the  possibility  of  mathematicians  becoming  literateurs,  not,  in- 
deed, however,  by  virtue  of  their  mathematical  science.  Nor  can  we  classify  scien- 
tific statements  rehearsing  discoveries  or  researches — valuable  enough  perhaps  —as 
literature. 
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Literature,  then,  may  never  be  rampant  imagination  or  fancy,  nor  the  bold  expres- 
sion of  thought ;  nor  yet  may  it  be  an  exact  copy  of  things  or  events  external, 
whether  in  the  way  of  human  depravity  or  human  suffering  or  the  human  common- 
place. Realism  or  the  photography  of  things  precisely  as  they  are  has  no  more  claim 
to  literature  than  the  direct  and  simple  statement  of  mental  or  material  facts,  such  as 
much  science  is  under  the  painful,  though  valuable,  necessity  of  making. 

An  anatomical  demonstration  over  a  diseased  cadaver  is  not  literature,  and  a  like 
demonstration,  on  the  same  rigid  lines  of  reality,  of  a  morbid  and  diseased  soul  rises 
no  higher,  and  has  much  less  value  in  the  regions  of  letters.  We  now  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  roads ;  we  have  seen  what  is  not  literature,  and  what  I  have  jotted 
down  in  negation  will  come  out  more  vividly  against  the  ground  of  positive  affirm- 
ation. 

Literature  is  the  exploitation  of  truth  in  the  freedom  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  truth  is  always  more  than  realism.  Truth  lies  beyond  all  facts,  survives  all  facts. 
Not  that  facts  may  not  be  realities,  but  they  never  explain  themselves  ;  they  are  con- 
tingencies forever  disappearing,  and  their  virtue  abides  only  in  the  soul  of  truth( 
which  alone  holds  them  in  its  own  imperishable  essence.  The  great  emancipator 
of  English  poetry  from  the  thraldom  of  a  petty  conventionalism,  begotten  by  a  shal- 
low religious  formalism,  sings  a  line  which  gives  us  the  complete  theory  of  true  lit- 
erature ;  he  speaks  of 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

By  this  he  means  the  light  of  idealization,  the  glory  of  the  imagination  making  efful- 
gent in  the  variety  of  its  coloring  the  white  light  of  truth  as  it  shines  out  from  the 
intellect. 

Truth  is  in  the  intellect,  the  harmony  between  knower  and  known.  To  know 
things  as  they  are  is  to  know  them  in  their  harmony  with  the  Divine  Intellect,  and 
out  of  that  harmony  arises  the  key-note  of  truth  in  our  own  minds.  When  we  are 
attuned  to  this  music,  called  by  poets  the  music  of  the  spheres,  then  are  we  possess- 
ors of  truth.  But  when  we  look  out  upon  nature  and  man  we  find  that  this  great 
harmony  has  been  broken  ;  man  falls  short  of  that  ideal,  which  his  supreme  and  true 
reality  ;  and  nature  through  his  defect — since  through  him  does  the  material  world 
link  with  the  spiritual — labors  under  the  burden  of  that  original  dissonance.  To 
know  this  truth  and  exploit  it — is  the  true  office  of  literature.  To  conceive  and  pic- 
ture the  ideal — that  is,  man  as  he  should  be,  and  nature  attendant  upon  him — is  to 
shed  over  the  vistas  of  human  existence  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

Literature,  therefore,  will  find  its  field  in  the  imagination  under  the  illumination 
of  intellect.  Its  power  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  comprehension  of 
truth  and  the  reach  of  the  imagination  in  giving  living  embodiment  to  it.  Great 
imagination  is  a  gift  just  as  much  as  great  intellect,  though  if  we  look  carefully  we 
shall  surely  find  them  together.  Though  a  gift,  imagination  requires  careful  culti- 
vation and  development.  It  is  easily  abused  and  easily  misused.  Clear  seeing  and 
right  thinking  and  high  thinking  are  cognate  with  its  sublimest  power.  Its  essential 
function  is  to  incarnate  thought ;  to  reach  out  to  the  four  corners  of  the  universe  to 
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find  the  quickening  image  which  will  make  the  idea  live  in  raiment  of  flesh  and 
blood.  It  is  not  sufficient,  simply  to  tind  imagery,  the  image  must  be  spontaneous, 
as  responsive  to  the  idea  as  the  body  to  the  soul.  The  difference  between  simile  and 
metaphor  illustrates  this.  The  metaphor  incarnates,  the  simile  merely  drapes  the 
thought.  In  the  one,  the  image  is  intimate  in  the  other  external.  To  tell  us 
what  a  thing  is  like  by  formal  comparison  instructs  us;  to  make  the  thing  of  which 
we  speak  one  with  that  which  is  like  to  it,  instinct  with  its  movement  and  life,  is,  as 
it  were,  to  create — the  supremest  and  noblest  power  of  the  imagination.  Time  sifts 
the  dead  letter  out  and  leaves  it  in  the  dust  of  oblivion  by  the  wayside.  The  litera- 
ture that  embodies  the  truth  in  the  living  word,  the  literature  which  springs  from  the 
quickening  imagination  incarnating  thot  truth,  alone  has  the  virtue  of  immortality. 

Conde  B.  Pallen 
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OUR  THABOR. 

Oh,  to  have  known  how  joyous  fear  can  thrill, 
With  James  and  John  ;  or  gazed  with  Peter's  eyes, 
When  angels,  timbrel-turned,  were  veiling  skies 

With  golden  clouds,  o'er  Thabor's  favored  hill, 

As  He,  transfigured  for  his  Father's  will, 
Appears  with  Prophet  acolytes  ;  hymns  rise 
To  greet,  in  crowded  courts,  the  Voice  that  cries : 

"  Hear  my  Beloved  Son  !     His  law  fulfill !  " 

To  hear  the  Benediction  bell  is  mine, 

Ah  !  mine  to  throb,  'mid  incense  clouds,  my  needs, 

Heart.  Low  before  the  altar — Thabor's  shrine  ; 
For  there  again  transfigured,  strong  he  pleads, 

And  pardons,  as  of  old,  the  contrite  one 
Who  vows :  "  The  Father's  will  e'ermore  be  done  ! 

— Michael  Earls. 
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TWO  EPISODES. 

THE  immense  garden  of  the  novitiate  was  like  a  furnace.  The  few  trees  in  it 
were  small  and  yielded  only  a  niggardly  shade.  The  broad  walks  were  hot  to 
the  feet,  and  the  meridian  rays  of  the  blazing  Southern  sun  reflected  piteously  upon 
the  down-cast  eyes  of  the  young  novices.  The  "  Rule  of  modesty,"  which  enjoined 
that  the  eyes  "should  be  for  the  most  part  cast  down,"  exposed  a  smaller  surface  to 
the  intense  heat  thrown  off  from  the  yellow  band  of  gravel,  but  it  kept  their  gaze  fixed 
upon  it.  The  black  habits  of  drap  d'ete  absorbed  the  fervid  glow  and  aggravated 
the  "  prickly  heat  "  which  tormented  their  bodies.  The  prim  lines  of  box  along  the 
sides  of  the  walk  were  dried  to  brittleness  and  exhaled  a  stuffy  aroma  which  en- 
hanced the  debilitating  force  of  the  heat. 

The  discomfort  was  still  further  exasperated  by  the  incessant  cutting  cries  of  the 
"seventeen-year  locusts."  Scores  of  the  light  brown  shells  from  which  they  had 
emerged  to  new  cruelty  of  vociferation  were  scattered  about  under  the  trees.  One 
clean  cut  down  the  back  marked  the  suit  for  the  liberated  pest.  No  steel  instrument 
could  have  made  a  neater  incision. 

The  novitiate  threw  out  blasts  of  hot  air  from  its  baking  walls  of  brick.  It  was 
an  insufferably  hot  day  of  summer. 

But  the  young  novices  had  a  fervor  in  their  hearts  which  counteracted  to  a  degree 
the  oppressive  sultriness  of  the  material  world  ;  and  their  large,  if  dilapidated,  straw 
hats  screened  them  a  little,  too.  Besides,  the  impetuous  eagerness  on  their  part  for 
mortification  almost  made  them  welcome  the  prostrating  heat. 

There  was  one  young  man  in  the  group  of  a  dozen  whom  the  Manuductor  had 
assigned  to  different  tasks  in  the  garden  for  their  hour  of  corporal  labor,  who  was 
several  years  older  than  his  companions.  He  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
while  the  others  ranged  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  He  was  a  novice  priest.  There 
was  a  fresh,  innocent  look  to  his  face,  and  when  his  eyes  were  raised  they  had  a  pe- 
culiarly direct  and  soulful  expression  of  peace.  He  was  like  the  rich  young  man  ol 
the  Gospel,  in  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth  up.  But  he  dif- 
fered from  the  rich  young  man  essentially  in  one  point.  When  he  had  heard  the 
Lord  say  "  Go  and  sell  all  thou  hast,  give  it  to  the  poor  and  follow  me,"  he  had  done 
so.  He  had  abandoned  those  things  for  which  most  men  strive  hardest  with  such  a 
conviction  of  getting  something  infinitely  better  that  it  had  seemed  almost  an  easy 
thing  to  turn  himself  from  a  very  rich  man  into  a  very  poor  one. 

Those  who  did  not  look  at  things  in  the  light  in  which  Father  Rhodes  had  come  to 
regard  them  only  felt  that  he  had  fanatically  blasted  a  very  promising  career.  After 
being  graduated  at  the  most  important  university  of  his  native  America  with  honors, 
he  and  a  college  friend  started  to  make  a  long  and  extended  European  tour.  It  came 
to  pass  that  for  some  sufficient  reason  the  two  parted  in  Paris,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  would  meet  some  weeks  later  in  Rome.  They  had  said  "  an  revoir  " 
to  one  another  in  the  gay  French  capital  as  Protestants.  They  met  six  weeks  later 
in  the  Eternal  City  as  Catholics.     Each  had  been  converted  to  the  older  Faith  on  his 
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way  to  the  center  of  Christendom.  In  the  stages  of  their  progression  on  this  new 
path  they  came  to  a  point  where  it  had  seemed  to  them  that  the  exposition  of  their 
very  considerable  earthly  goods  would  help  them  to  follow  more  closely  a  Leader 
who  had  left  the  world  with  only  one  possession  and  that  a  cross.  They  were  now 
both  enrolled  in  a  religious  order  where  they  were  to  equip  themselves  for  the  old- 
fashioned  struggle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  by  the  three  vows  of  Pov- 
erty, Chastity,  and  Obdience. 

The  pleasing  occupation  to  which  this  young  priest  had  just  been  assigned  by  the 
Manuductor  of  the  novices  on  this  broiling  day  was  that  of  shelling  peas.  The 
Manuductor  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler.  The  priest  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  family 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union.  With  his  perfectly  serene  look  of  quiet 
recollection,  the  young  man  in  his  frayed  habit  and  rusty  cloth  belt,  had  taken  the 
large  tin  pan  with  the  peas  to  one  of  the  green  wooden  benches  which  stood  in  a  lit- 
tle circle  in  the  garden  where  was  a  hydrant  on  one  side  and  a  small  sun-dial  on  the 
other.  Four  apple  trees  grew  at  four  equally  distant  points  around  the  circle,  and 
the  locusts  ensconsed  in  their  boughs  shrilled  with  ear-piercing  vivacity  of  note  at 
the  quiet  workers  below. 

With  the  young  priest  was  a  slender,  dark-eyed  boy,  the  youngest  of  the  novices, 
who  was  to  help  shell  the  peas.  The  two  sat  down  on  the  bench  with  the  tin  pan 
between  them,  and  began  to  open  the  pods  and  strip  them  of  the  peas,  which  rattled 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  with  a  sound  that  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  rau- 
cous locusts.  Father  Rhodes  did  his  work  gravely,  as  if  shelling  peas  were  some- 
thing quite  v  orthy  of  earnest  and  conscientious  care.  The  boy  novice  did  not  seem 
to  have  quite  such  reverence  for  the  task,  and  when  some  of  the  peas  would  jump 
out  on  the  bench  or  ground,  found  it  gratefully  amusing.  He  had  a  high-pitched 
laugh,  with  a  little  tremor  of  self-consciousness  through  it.  If  there  is  anything  on 
earth  with  a  readier  capacity  for  laughter  than  a  novice  it  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered    Out  of  the  lightness  of  their  heart  their  laughter  speaketh. 

Father  Rhodes  had  endured  an  agony  of  travail  in  his  soul  when  grace  was  bring- 
ing the  new  man  in  him  into  being,  that  man  whom  Saint  Paul  had  in  mind  when 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  only  living  through  Christ,  who  lived  in  him.  To  the  mind 
of  Father  Rhodes  had  often  come  the  thought  as  to  how  deeply  this  boy  with  his 
ready  laugh  and  eager  nervous  glance  realized  the  "  narrow  path  "  wherein  his  feet 
had  been  set.  He  was  so  young,  so  sensitive,  so  proud  !  Had  grace  shed  that  won- 
drous light  in  his  boy  soul,  that  throws  the  bright  "  world  "  which  seduceth  from 
God  into  the  gray  meagreness  of  its  proper  tenuity  ? 

Father  Rhodes  thought  that  he  saw  at  times  in  his  youthful  brother-in-Christ 
some  rebellious  sense  of  the  irksome  restraints  of  the  cloister.  When  put  in  a  band 
whose  members  were  uncongenial  to  his  lively  nature,  Brother  Ferguson  did  not  al- 
ways strive  very  strenuously  to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  ;  sometimes,  too,  while 
one  of  the  novices  read  aloud  for  the  others,  who  sat  around  making  disciplines,  the 
boy's  glance  would  seek  in  external  objects  some  relief  from  the  severe  ascetism  of 
Rodriguez'  "  Spiritual  Perfection." 
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The  young'  priest  was  too  fresh  from  the  arena  where  he  had  wrestled  so  valiantly 
to  down  the  old  Adam  in  himself  not  to  feel  the  acutest  sympathy  with  the 
sensitive  boy  taken  from  the  world  before  he  could  hardly  have  realized  what  it  was. 
The  world  can  seem  so  wondrous  bright  even  to  the  very  young  soul  that  has  ab- 
jured it.  Thus  it  was  that  when  in  the  early  morning  Father  Rhodes  said  his  mass 
in  the  quiet  chapel,  whose  windows  opened  upon  the  garden,  he  made  special  com- 
memoration of  this  boy  novice,  day  after  day.  He  yearned  over  this  callow  soul 
whose  downy  young  wings  did  not  yet  seem  strong  enough  to  hold  it  above  the 
contaminating  atmosphere  of  the  world  in  the  thin  air  of  renunciation. 

His  anxiety  grew  when  Brother  Ferguson  had  received  several  slight  penances  for 
his  faults,  which  were  to  the  diseditication  of  his  brethren.  The  look  in  Brother  Fer- 
guson's face  showed  that  he  was  often  in  the  grasp  of  thoughts  not  entirely  of  the 
••  world-without-end  "  order.  Father  Rhodes  only  prayed  the  harder  and  offered  up 
his  own  trials  of  mind  for  his  younger  brother-in-Christ,  the  Benjamin  of  the 
novitiate. 

About  the  middle  of  September  one  of  the  novices,  a  lively  young  Irishman,  dis- 
appeared from  the  little  community.  He  had  dropped  the  plough  handle  to  which 
he  had  put  his  hand  and  had  turned  back.  He  had  been  one  of  those  whose  com- 
panionship was  the  most  consoling  to  Brother  Ferguson,  and  after  his  departure  the 
shadow  on  the  boy's  face  was  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Father  Rhodes  had 
asked  the  Master  of  Novices  if  he  could  not  be  put  in  a  band  with  the  young  novice 
oftener,  telling  him  his  reasons  for  this.  When  they  were  together  the  fervent  priest 
exerted  himself  to  make  the  hour  gay  and  cheerful  for  the  boy.  With  the  craft  of 
the  serpent  and  the  guilelessness  of  the  dove  he  strove  to  insinuate  by  his  talk  and 
reflections  a  just  appreciation  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures  into  Ferguson.  Not  for 
one  moment  would  he  have  had  the  boy  remain  if  there  were  not  the  sacred  call  of 
vocation  to  the  religious  state  for  him.  But  he  feared  that  natural  longing  for  the 
freedom  and  gayety  of  the  world  might  be  the  weapon  Satan  was  using  against  the 
youth. 

Toward  the  middle  of  October  Brother  Ferguson  fell  ill.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Infirmary.  The  trouble  was  nothing  serious — only  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  which 
he  was  expected  to  rally  from  in  a  few  days.  But  he  did  not.  Father  Rhodes  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  ailing  novice,  and  he  had  the  natural  comfort  of  seeing  that 
the  patient  brightened  visibly  while  he  was  with  him.  In  that  sacred  half  hour  at 
the  altar  in  the  early  morning  the  priest  prayed  with  greater  intensity  that  what 
was  best  might  be  for  Brother  Ferguson. 

It  was  All  Souls'  and  a  Sunday  two  weeks  after  Brother  Ferguson  had  been  taken 
to  the  Infirmary.  The  novices  on  Sunday  used  to  go  to  the  church  across  the  way 
and  teach  the  Catechism  to  the  little  negroes.  As  they  came  in  at  four  o'clock  the 
Manuductor  met  them  at  the  door,  and  said  simply  :  "  Father  Master  is  going  to  ad- 
minister the  last  sacraments  to  Brother  Ferguson." 

The  novices  repaired  to  the  Domestic  Chapel,  and  after  the  priest  had  taken  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  Tabernacle,  followed  him  to  the  sick  room.   Two  acco- 
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lytes,  in  their  white  surplices,  accompanied  the  priest,  ringing  the  bell  which  an- 
nounced the  passage  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  carried  as  viaticum.  The  young 
novice  did  not  look  very  ill,  though  his  cheeks  burned  redly  with  the  fever.  He 
made  his  communion  with  the  fervor  of  an  angel.  His  resignation  and  tranquil  ac- 
ceptance of  death  were  a  revelation  to  Father  Rhodes.  Brother  Ferguson  was  recol- 
lected enough  now.  The  young  priest  began  to  reproach  himself  for  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  about  this  youthful  brother.  The  scene  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him.  It  was  the  tirst  death  he  had  witnessed,  and  with  all  his  faith 
Father  Rhodes  had  a  strong  physical  dread  of  dissolution.  The  calmness  with  which 
this  boy  accepted  it  was  therefore  a  surprise,  a  marvel,  and  a  spiritual  humiliation 
to  him.  He  had  been  thinking  that  this  little  brother,  weary  of  the  narrow  way  of 
the  religious  life,  might  be  casting  longing  glances  at  the  bright  world.  And  here 
he  beheld  him  leaving  the  world  with  the  most  perfect  acquiescence.  It  was  a  great 
lesson  to  him. 

Brother  Ferguson  died  with  the  utmost  serenity  the  next  day,  and  was  duly  buried 
in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  huge  garden,  which  was  used  as  a  cemetery.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  young  novice's  burial  Father  Rhodes  said  most  of  his  office 
near  the  newly-made  grave.  A  simple  wooden  cross  with  the  novice's  name,  his 
age,  and  R.  I.  P.  in  black  lettering  was  all  that  marked  the  place  where  the  boy  lay. 
That  same  evening  Father  Rhodes  went  to  the  Master  of  Novices,  and  with  much 
simplicity  accused  himself  of  having  entertained  the  thoughts  he  had  about  the 
dead  novice.  He  asked  for  a  penance  for  his  uncharitable  judgments,  which  had 
been  so  corrected  by  the  edifying  death  of  the  boy. 

The  old  Master  of  Novices  bent  on  him  his  keen  bright  eyes,  and  smiled  as  he 
said  softly  :  "  Who  knows  the  ways  of  God  ?  You  have  been  praying  for  Brother 
Ferguson  have  you  not  ?  Perhaps  his  death  is  the  answer  to  your  prayers."  Then 
he  added  slowly :  "  The  good  brother  had  asked  for  his  dismissal  the  day  before  he 
was  taken  ill.  God  has  taken  him  where  it  will  be  easy  for  the  good  boy  to  leave 
to  him." 

A  year  later  Father  Rhodes  was  on  his  death-bed.  He  had  not  finished  his  novi- 
tiate. The  great  physical  dread  of  dissolution  which  had  been  with  him  during  life 
seemed  to  disappear  when  he  was  brought  to  undergo  it.  So  much  so  that  after  he 
had  received  Viaticum,  he  turned  to  the  Master  of  Novices,  and,  with  something  of 
the  gayety  which  marked  St.  Lawrence  when  he  told  those  who  were  burning 
him  to  death  that  "  he  thought  they  might  turn  him,  as  he  was  done  on  that  side,'' 
the  young  priest  said,  with  a  bright  smile :  "  This  is  Brother  Ferguson's  way  of  get. 
ting  even  with  me,  Father." 

John  J.  a'  Becket. 
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THE  BROOK. 

h  !  river,  as  you  flow  along 
Witli  limpid  waters  rippling;  strong, 
You  hardly  hear  the  sea's  faint  call 
Across  the  vales  and  mountains. 
The  trees  bend  down  above  your  pool, 
And  hide  your  depths  in  shadows  cool, 
And  far  away  I  hear  the  fall 
Of  waters  in  your  fountains. 

The  lilies  hide  entwined  in  sedge, 
Among  the  reeds  that  hide  your  edge, 
And  whisper  low  a  soft  appeal 
To  linger  till  to-morrow. 
The  bill'  >ws  bend  their  graceful  forms, 
And  bid  you  stay  from  Ocean's  storms, 
To  join  with  them  in  midnight  reel, 
And  banish  every  sorrow. 

And  yet  for  pleasures  such  as  these, 
Your  steady  flow  you  never  cease, 
But  ever  on  your  way  you  go 
To  where  the  sea  is  waiting. 
Now  rushing  through  the  swift  mill-race, 
Now  following  the  moon's  soft  pace 
Beneath  the  stars  that  faintly  glow. 
Not  once  your  flow  abating. 

L.   F.  J.,  '99. 
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THE  PRINCE,  THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  POET. 

NANY  years  ago,  in  the  Land  of  the  Sun,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  where 
from  the  pomegranate  tree  the  nightingale  sings  the  livelong  day,  there  dwelt 
a  great  sheik,  powerful,  wise  and  patriotic.  Now,  this  prince  had  a  child,  a  rare  and 
gentle  son,  slight  of  form  and  fair  of  face — fair  as  the  lilies  that  sway  in  the  fields 
of  Touba.  And  the  child's  eyes  were  deep  and  earnest,  and  at  times  you  would 
fancy  that  within  them  you  could  almost  see  the  waving  trees  of  Paradise. 

One  morning,  when  the  child  was  at  play  beneath  the  palms  that  surrounded  the 
royal  palace,  the  Prince  spoke  to  the  Princess,  his  wife,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
and  said  : 

"  What  thinkest  thou  our  child  shall  be  when  he  be  grown  ?  " 

And  the  Princess  sighed  and  was  silent,  for  she  knew  not.  Then  the  Prince  sum- 
moned one  of  the  Priests  of  the  Temple,  whose  mind  was  as  deep  as  the  miraculous 
well  at  Mecca. 

"  Thinkest  thou  our  child  will  be  a  warrior  when  he  be  grown  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

But  the  Priest  was  silent  and  spoke  not,  for  he  knew  the  bent  of  the  Prince  and 
he  feared  his  wrath  did  he  cross  him. 

Then  the  Prince  frowned  and  smote  the  ivory  arm  of  the  throne  whereon  he  sat 
with  such  force  that  the  regal  vessels  in  the  banquet-room  at  hand  shook,  trembling. 

"  Speak  out  thy  mind,  Priest,"  he  commanded. 

Then  bolder  grew  the  Priest,  and  straightening  himself: 

"  It  is  written,  O  Sheik,"  and  his  voice  sounded  clear  and  strong,  "  that  the  race 
of  warriors  shall  cease  with  thine  own  self.  Such  has  the  mighty  Allah  decreed, 
and  who  of  men  shall  alter  the  fiats  of  destiny  ?  Thou  hast  asked  me  what  thy 
child  shall  be.  Look  within  his  eyes,  O  Sheik,  and  thou  shalt  be  answered.  Dost 
thou  not  see  the  flowers  of  Yul,  the  fields  of  Jinnistan  and  the  light  from  the  great 
Allah's  throne  in  the  sun  ?  And  more — markest  thou  not  full  many  a  shifting 
mineature  of  the  battlefields  whereon  thy  ancestors  have  won  renown  !  Sheik,  thy 
child  shall  be  a  poet.  His  themes  will  extol  the  glory  of  thy  race  and  chronicle  the 
great  deeds  of  thy  ancestors.  Resounding  songs  of  war  and  victory  will  gush  from 
his  heart,  even  as  the  myriad  waters  in  the  Shalimar,  and  his  fame  will  spread  far 
and  near." 

"  Let  it  be  thus,"  answered  the  Prince,  kissing  his  signet  ring  in  token  of  resolve. 
"  Take  the  child  under  thy  charge,"  spake  he.  "  So  rear  him  that  he  shall  be  a  great 
poet,  worthy  of  his  warrior-ancestors.  And  when  he  shall  be  as  thou  hast  said, 
send  him  to  me,  that  I  may  know." 

Then  he  dismissed  the  Priest  and  sat  upon  his  throne,  silent  and  sorrowful,  for  it 
was  even  as  the  seer  had  thought,  he  wished  his  son  to  be  a  warrior  and  the  change 
was  bitter  to  him.  But  the  Priest  went  into  the  temple,  cast  himself  upon  the  tiled 
floor,  in  front  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  prayed. 

The  same  day  the  young  prince  came  to  live  with  him  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
temple.     From  that  time  the  Priest  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  charge.     And  the 
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days  sped  by  and  in  their  wake  followed  the  black,  night  even  as  the  hawk,  pursueth 
the  dove  through  space  illimitable. 

The  years  passed  and  the  young  Prince  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  manhood.  Many 
lessons  had  the  Priest  taught  him  from  the  open  book,  of  Nature.  In  the  tields  they 
had  studied  the  flowers.  The  minute  intricacies  of  their  leaves,  the  beauty  of  their 
tiny  petals  hidden  from  the  ken  of  the  vulgar  man,  the  shades  of  color  beginning 
from  the  deepest  hue,  blending  and  combining  all  the  glories  of  the  western  sky  and 
ending  in  the  faint — faintest  tint,  like  the  last  dying  echo  of  a  glorious  sound — all 
these  did  they  dwell  upon. 

Often  in  their  rambles  they  would  startle  the  lark  from  her  warm  nest  at  their 
feet,  and  together  they  would  watch  her  soar,  raining"  down  upon  them  a  deluge  of 
delightful  melody,  until  she  became  even  as  a  dark  and  tiny  jewel  upon  the  rolling 
bosom  of  the  sky. 

"A  poet  or  a  God,"  would  the  Priest  exclaim,  in  extacy.  But  the  young  Prince 
would  only  sigh  and  his  eyes  beam  with  an  intense  light,  the  meaning  of  which  the 
Priest  knew  not.  The  mountains,  the  great  sea  and  the  deep  Kiosk -like  dells  that 
others  knew  not,  familiar  were  unto  the  Priest  and  the  young  Prince. 

Legends  old  of  Iran's  land  the  master  told  the  boy — of  Sohrab  and  Rustam,  Tah- 
muras  and  other  warriors  spoke  he,  and  his  tongue  waxed  eloquent.  The  boy  sat 
listening  and  hearing  and  heeding,  but  his  eyes  they  were  deep  and  earnest  and 
seeking  a  something,  a  something  the  Priest  knew  not  what,  nor  where. 

And  now,  as  I  have  said,  the  youth  was  grown.  But  as  yet  he  had  written  no 
song.  So  a  day  came  and  the  Priest  went  into  the  temple,  cast  himself  upon  the 
tiled  floor,  in  front  of  the  sacred  tire,  and  prayed. 

"  It  is  time ;  write  thou  a  song,"  he  said  to  the  young  man. 

On  the  third  day  the  poet  that  was  to  be,  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  aged  seer  a 
scroll.  But  he  having  read  it  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  The  work  was  well  done 
and  the  theme  was  grand,  but  there  was  something,  something — and  he  touched  his 
forehead,  looked  worried  and  gave  back  the  scroll,  saying: 

"  Wait.     It  will  come.     Thou  art  young." 

Now,  the  elder  prince  hearing"  that  his  son  had  written  a  song,  sent  for  it  and  the 
Priest,  who,  coming  anon,  stood  before  the  Prince  and  read  him  the  lay. 

But  the  Prince,  whose  heart  had  been  embittered  in  the  last  ten  years,  shook  with 
mighty  anger.  He  immediately  assembled  his  retainers  in  the  grea*  hall  of  Tinsand. 
And  when  they  had  come  and  silence  was  there,  he  summoned  before  him  the  six 
priests  from  the  temple  and  to  each  in  turn  propounded  this  question  :  "  What  pun- 
ishment think  you  should  fall  on  the  man  who  has  robbed  his  Sheik  of  a  warrior 
great  ? " 

Suspecting  nothing,  the  first  answered,  "  Death."  "  Death,"  answered  the  second. 
The  third  and  likewise  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Pale  grew  the  cheeks  of  the  sixth,  who 
himself  was  the  young  Prince's  master — pale  as  the  foam  on  Oman's  deep — as  he 
answered,  bowing  his  aged  head  :  "  Death." 

"  Ho ! "  cried  the  Prince,  his  eyes  ablaze  like  the  fire  that  burns  eternally  in  the 
Atush  Kudu,  in  the  city  Yezd,  "  What  say  ye  all  here  assembled  ?  " 
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Like  the  sound  o1  a  mighty  wave  striking  a  stubborn  rock  came  one  word  : 

"  Death." 

I  hen  the  Prince  kissed  his  signet  ring  and  waving' the  others  aside  retained  stand- 
ing the  Priest,  the  young  Prince's  master. 

"  Thou  hast  heard.  Thou  hast  seen,"  touching  his  ring.  "  What  hast  thou  to 
say?"  "  Time— a  little  time  !"  answered  the  Priest,  bowing  his  aged  head.  And 
straightway  the  throng  understood. 

White  was  each  cheek  and  anguish  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all,  for  the  Priest  was 
beloved  by  all  men.  With  one  accord  they  knelt,  but  the  Prince  saw  not,  for  his 
eyes  were  fixed  sternly  on  the  Priest,  and  his  thoughts  were  of  what  his  son  might 
have  been.  But  when  he  raised  up  his  head,  seeing  his  liegemen  all  bent  on  one 
knee,  he  wondered. 

"  What  would  ye  !  "  he  cried. 

And  the  answer  came  as  from  one  voice : 

"  Time,  a  little  time,  O  Sheik  !  " 

Then  deep  care  furrowed  his  brow  and  he  thought,  and  thinking,  became  moved. 

"  Be  it  so.  Twelve  moons  shalt  thou  have.  But  no  more.  If  within  that  time 
the  young  Prince,  unfit  now  to  be  a  warrior,  be  not  as  thou  has  prophesied,  thou 
must  die."  He  arose,  strong  emotions  tilling  his  heart,  and  he  quitted  the  hall. 
The  liegemen  departed,  strangely  moved.  But  the  Priest  was  calmest  of  all,  and 
going  into  the  temple  and  casting  himself  on  the  tiled  floor  in  front  of  the  altar 
where  burned  the  sacred  tire,  he  prayed. 

From  that  day  the  Priest  and  the  young  Prince  were  together  inseparably,  and  the 
young  man  wrote  many  songs.  The  Priest  shook  his  head  sadly  when  each  one 
was  read.  They  were  all  like  the  first.  They  strangely  remined  him  of  the  look — 
that  look — in  the  eyes  of  his  pupil.     A  sense  of  unfulfillment  was  there. 

So  when  six  moons  had  spent  the  Priest  grew  despondent.  Hope  faded  from  his 
soul. 

"  I  have  failed,"  he  spake  to  himself.  "  1  can  do  nothing  more.  He  must  be  left 
to  his  own  bent.  I  can  supply  naught  else  to  his  soul."  And  he  called  the  young- 
Prince  to  himself. 

"Son,  1  am  growing  feeble  and  old.  Henceforth  you  must  wander  alone  through 
the  fields  and  learn  the  lessons  of  nature.  1  go  no  more !  Let  not  my  fate  rest 
heavily  upon  thy  mind.  'Tis  my  failure  as  well  as  thine  own.  Nay,  more  of  mine 
than  of  thine,  that  you  be  not  as  I  have  told  the  Prince,  your  father."  And  they 
embraced  and  were  sorrowful,  but  the  old  man  wept  not,  for  the  fountain  of  living 
waters  was  seared  in  his  heart.  The  young  Prince  shed  no  tears,  but  his  eyes,  they 
were  deep  and  earnest  and  filled  with  a  light — seeking  and  searching  and  unfulfilled. 
And  he  arose  and  went  out. 

They  saw  not  one  another  for  many  weeks,  for  the  Priest  prayed  constantly  at 
the  temple  and  the  young  Prince  remained  much  in  his  tower  that  overlooked  the 
gaeat  sea.  When  he  went  abroad  he  choose  the  most  unfrequented  roads,  for 
solitude  was  now  his  soul's  consort. 
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Now,  twelve  moons  lacked  their  fulfillment  and  the  Priest  had  walked  far  out  in 
the  groves  and  was  seated,  his  eyes  tixed  upon  the  not  very  distant  castle  of  Hassan, 
a  neighboring  vassal  of  wealth.  The  evening  was  calm.  No  wind  stirred,  and  yet 
it  was  fragrant  and  cool. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  gazing,  the  Priest 
saw  a  maiden  and  a  youth  walking  side  by  side  beneath  the  primeval  trees  But 
the  foliage  was  dense  and  his  vision  was  dim,  and  he  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
pair  and  he  saw  not  their  faces.  Only  there  was  a  familiar  ring  in  the  voice  of  the 
youth,  like  the  sound  of  a  beloved  voice  in  a  dream  ! 

They  passed  on  their  way  and  the  tones  of  their  speech  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  'twas  like  the  murmur  of  a  distant  rill,  then  'twas  lost  in  silence  profound. 

The  next  day  the  Priest  met  the  young  Prince  in  the  white  corridors  of  the  palace, 
and  the  Prince  stayed  the  old  man,  kissing  his  hand,  while  his  eyes — surely  there 
was  a  change  in  his  eyes !  But  the  Priest's  vision  was  dim  and  his  heart  was  heavy 
and  told  him  not  of  the  change,  and  the  young  Prince  passed  on. 

Again  the  seer  walked  alone,  this  time  by  the  side  of  the  sea.  He  sat  him  down 
among  the  rocks  and  looked  mournfully  over  the  deep.  His  soul  was  sad,  for  it 
lacked  but  a  Tortnight  of  the  twelve  moons  allowed  him  by  the  king,  and  though  he 
was  old  and  knew  that  at  all  events  the  great  Allah  would  speak  his  name  ere  long, 
life  was  dear  to  him,  and  the  thought  of  death  at  the  hand  of  his  Prince  was  bitter 
as  death  itself. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  young  Prince  coming  along  the  sand.  His  head  was  bent 
and  he  bore  the  aspect  of  one  who  mourneth.  He  saw  not  the  seer  and  he  sat  down 
not  far  distant,  and  looking  over  the  waters  of  the  mysterious  deep,  made  lament : 

"  See,  see,  the  white  waves  clasp  one  another  and  the  clouds  melt  in  a  fond 
embrace.  Yon  swift  sea-gull  hath  a  mate  and  the  eagle  his  eyrie  !  Yet  alone,  alone 
am  I.  She  loves  me  not,  nor  will  she,  for  I  am  he  whom  men  call  the  dreamer. 
And  yet,  could  I  win  her  love  great  deeds  would  I  dare  and  great  things  achieve. 
Yea,  in  the  heart  of  my  heart  I  feel  that  1  could,"  and  he  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand. 

Now,  the  Priest  did  not  hear  his  speech,  but  seeing  him  in  this  attitude  of  grief 
and  thinking  he  sorrowed  on  his  account,  he  came  from  among  the  rocks.  Going 
up  to  him  he  laid  his  feeble  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder.  And  the  youth  started 
and  looked  up,  but  the  Priest,  gazing  into  his  eyes,  saw  a  change— a  great  change 
in  their  depths.  Still  could  he  see  the  waving  trees  of  Paradise  within  them,  but  the 
seeking,  the  searching  expression  was  there  no  more.  Instead  was  a  something  of 
joy  or  something  of  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  fulfillment.  Then  straight  grew  the  form 
of  the  Priest,  even  as  the  hoary  pine  springs  erect  after  the  tempest  is  done.  Strong 
grew  his  voice  as  of  yore,  when  he  spake,  prophetically  raising  his  hand  on  high, 
"  Haste  thee,  Prince,  haste  thee  to  thy  tower  !  Look  within  thy  heart,  look  deep,  look 
well,  and  write  while  'tis  with  thee  !  Yet,  yet,  Allah  be  praised,  shall  I  live  to  see 
thee  honored,  renowned  far  and  near ! " 

Then  the  young  Prince  wondered  much,  but  the  words  of  the  Priest  struck  a  chord 
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in  his  heart  never  touched  before,  and  there  arose  before  his  ken  a  face  calm  and 
noble,  whose  lips  seemed  to  echo  the  words  of  the  Priest,  and  he  departed  straight- 
way with  life  in  his  tread. 

In  a  week's  time  the  young  man  came  and  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  seer  a  scroll. 
The  seer  read  it  and  read  it  again.  Then  he  embraced  the  young  Prince  and  turned 
towards  the  door,  but  the  young  man  called  him  back  : 

"Give  me  the  song.     To-morrow  thou  shall  have  it  again.". 

The  Priest  did  as  he  was  told  and  going  into  the  temple  and  throwing  himself  face 
downward  upon  the  tiling,  in  front  of  the  sacred  tire,  he  arose  not  for  hours.  But 
the  young  Prince,  taking  the  scroll,  went  out  into  the  garden  and  directed  his  way 
towards  the  castle  of  Hassan,  the  vassal. 

The  final  day  came.  Again  in  the  great  hall  of  Tinsand  were  the  liegemen 
assembled.  The  priests  from  the  temple  were  there.  The  galleries  were  tilled  with 
the  fair  forms  of  the  land.  On  his  throne,  solemn,  and  silent  and  grave  of  mien, 
sat  the  Prince,  and  by  his  side  was  the  Princess,  his  wife,  but  the  young  Prince 
came  not. 

"  Let  the  song  be  read,"  spoke  the  Prince.  Then  the  Priest  came  forward.  He 
was  erect  and  his  cheeks  paled  not  at  the  frown  of  the  Prince.  He  bowed  low, 
opened  the  scroll  and  began  reading.  At  first  his  voice  was  weak,  but  it  grew 
stronger  as  bolder  the  theme  became.  It  was  of  war  and  heroes  and  victory  that 
the  poet  sang.  It  commenced  in  a  plaintive,  sweet  tone.  Then  it  changed  suddenly; 
stronger  and  nobler  and  grander  it  grew.  Thunder  burst  from  each  word.  The 
clash  of  steel — it  was  heard  in  the  hall ;  the  charge  of  the  horse  resounded  on  high ; 
groans  of  death,  moans  and  curses  and  cries  echoed  from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  hand 
of  each  warrior  there  instinctively  sought  the  sword  or  javelin,  the  shield  or  spear. 
Unconsciously,  they  advanced  closer  and  closer,  until  they  encircled  the  tall  form  of 
the  aged  Priest  as  he  read.  The  Prince  leaned  forward,  straining  his  ear.  Wonder- 
ment came  to  his  countenance  and  the  tires  of  youth  leaped  to  his  eyes.  On  and 
on  read  the  Priest.  The  red  battlefield  was  before  them  and  in  its  thickest  Iran's 
heroes  dashed  hither  and  thither,  dealing  death  and  destruction,  turning  and  ranting 
and  sweeping  the  foes  before  them,  until  with  one  concentrated  effort  they  threw 
their  entire  force  against  the  enemy  and  the  day  was  won,  and  the  plumes  of  Iran's 
warriors  waved  on  high.  The  Priest  ceased  reading.  Silence,  like  that  which 
hovers  an  instant  ere  the  hurricane  strikes,  was  there.  Then  arose  a  shout  that  rent 
the  roof  of  Tinsand's  hall.  Back  to  their  former  places  moved  the  throng.  Back 
in  his  throne  sank. the  Prince. 

"  What  hath  wrought  this  change  in  the  boy  !  "  sighed  he,  overcome.  And  the 
Priest  was  silent,  for  he  knew  not.  Then  the  Prince  came  down  from  his  throne, 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  Priest  and  led  him  to  a  chair  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

"  My  son,  the  Prince,  for  this  wonderful  song,"  spake  the  Sheik,  "shall  have  half 
of  my  princedom  and  whatever  wish  he  may  he  may  ask,  be  it  what  it  may." 

"  Let  it  be  this,"  cried  a  clear  young  voice  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  and,  gazing, 
they  saw  the  Poet  coming  forward,  leading  by  the  hand  a  comely  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  Hassan,  the  vassal. 
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And  coming  close  to  Hie  throne,  these  twain  knelt.  Then  the  Sheik  kissed  his 
signet  ring'  and  muttered  with  tears  in  his  eyes  : 

"Be  it  so!" 

And  he  extended  his  hand  and  called  down  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  them. 
Then  the  Priest  went  into  the  temple  and  throwing  himself  face  downward  upon  the 
glittering  tiling,  before  the  sacred  tire,  he  prayed. 

That  evening,  as  they  sat  in  the  Kiosk-dell,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  sight  and 
sound  save  by  that  of  Shalimar,  the  maiden  asked  of  the  youth : 

"  What  made  thee  write  so  wondrous  a  song  ?" 

And  the  youth,  taking  her  hand,  answered  : 

"  Nay,  love,  thou  knowest." 

Jos.  H.  Rogers. 


A  DITTY  OF  FIRE  AND  SMOKE. 

[With  a]  ologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.] 

The  city's  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  in  peaceful,  soothing'  sleep; 
The  shooting  stars  were  playing  at  a  game  of  hide  and  seek ; 
And  the  buxom  moon  was  watching  and  smiling  on  the  game, 
When  sudden  through  the  night  a  cry  of  terror  came. 

And  it  was  :  "Fire,  fire,  fire,  the  Avenue's  ablaze  !  " 
And  it  was ;  "  Fire,  fire,  fire,  see  the  monster  rays  !  " 
O,  firemen,  to-night 
You've  a  battle  to  fight 
With  the  death-dealing  agent  of  Hell  ! 

The  city's  eyes  are  blinking  now,  and  heads  are  bobbing  out 
At  windows,  to  discover  what  the  trouble's  all  about ; 
But  there's  ne'er  a  need  to  question,  for  the  night  has  turned  to  day 
With  the  blazing  of  the  monster  as  he  tears  his  helpless  prey. 
For  it  was  "  Fire,  &c,  &c. 

The  city's  eyes  are  opened  now,  and  thousands  hurry  down 
To  where  the  burning  building  lights  the  center  of  the  town, 
And  the  pallid  sea  of  faces  with  their  frightened  glances  tell 
That  the  blazing  pile  before  them  might  a  palace  be  in  Hell. 
And  it  was  "  Fire,  &c,  &c. 

And  I  was  of  the  gaping  crowd  who  watched  the  demon  try 
To  hurl  his  flaring  embers  'mid  the  jewels  of  the  sky. 
And  I  bowed  my  head  in  sadness  and  endeavored  not  to  curse, 
For  the  building  held  the  Journal  and  my  tirst  attempt  at  verse. 
And  it  was  "  Fire,  &c,  &c. 

I  pondered  on  the  literary  tears  the  morrow  'd  bring, 
When  the  world  had  heard  the  story  of  the  Journal's  perishing, 
And  I  thought  of  them  in  pity  who  would  have  to  bide  their  time, 
Ere  their  appetite  poetic  could  be  glutted  with  my  rhyme. 

For  it  was  "  Fire,  &c,  &c,  —Maurice  B.  Kirby,  98. 
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DR.  FELIX  C1PRIANO  CORONEL  ZEGARRA,  A.  B.,  '64. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  must  honour, 

l"u  die  in  his  excellence  and  tlower. — Chaucer 

ON  the  4th  of  April.  1897,  Dr.  Felix  C.  Coronet  Zegarra  died  in  the  city  of  Lima, 
Peru.     A  noble  and  good  man  is  gone  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  a  life  devoted  to 
his  country  and  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

He  was  born  in  Piura  on  the  2d  of  January,  1845,  and  his  first  studies  were  made 
at  the  little  academy  of  San  Carlos,  in  Lima,  where  from  the  very  beginning  he 
showed  that  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences  that  characterized  him  throughout  his  life. 

He  remained  two  years  at  San  Carlos,  and  then  followed  his  father,  who  was  at 
that  time  Minister  to  Chili  in  Santiago,  where  he  studied  some  time  under  the  Jesuit 
fathers.  But  when  a  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Zegarra  was  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  Stateshe  brought  young  Feiix  and  his  two  younger 
brothers  along  with  him  and  placed  them  at  Georgetown. 

Looking  over  some  interesting  old  catalogues  of  those  times  we  find  Zegarra's 
name  prominent  everywhere.  In  the  classics  and  sciences,  in  the  sports  and  games, 
in  the  Debating  Societies,  and  in  the  Dramatic  Club.  He  followed  no  particular  line 
of  study  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest,  but  tried  to  do  his  best  in  all.  He  received 
medals  in  the  classics,  in  mathematics  and  in  chemistry  and  received  them  more  than 
once.  When  we  consider  that  he  must  have  learnt  English  while  here  at  school  we 
can  better  appreciate  his  intelligence  and  the  constancy  of  his  work. 

After  having  received  his  A.  B.  in  '64  he  returned  to  Peru  and  began  his  studies 
for  the  bar  at  the  University  in  Lima.  There  he  passed  with  the  highest  honors,  so 
much  so  that  the  Government  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  in 
Chili,  a  position  which  he  held  for  some  time,  and  in  which  he  showed  the  remark- 
able ability  he  possessed  for  a  diplomatic  career.  For  in  him  were  united  the  cool 
head  and  persistant  steadiness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  ready  sympathy  and 
comprehension  of  the  Latin. 

It  was  while  in  Chili  that  he  married  Miss  Iphigenia  Salinas,  a  young  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished Chilian  family. 

At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  "Huascor"  in  1877  the  Government  of 
Peru  ordered  Zegarra,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Charge  d'Affaires, 
and  who  was  provisionally  at  the  head  of  the  Legation,  to  ask  of  Chili  the  seizure 
by  their  fleet  of  the  rebellious  monitor  "  Huascor "  which  was  at  that  time  cruising 
in  their  waters. 

Zegarra  presented  his  petition,  but  Chili  absolutely  refused  to  act  upon  it.  As 
soon  as  this  incident  was  known  in  Peru,  the  cities  on  the  coast,  especially  Callao, 
grew  angry  at  such  a  careless  endangering  of  the  peace  then  existing  between  the  two 
countries,  and  demanded  that  the  Charge  d'Affaires,  Zegarra,  should  be  disapproved 
of.  This  the  Government  did  to  free  itself  from  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and 
threw  the  whole  blame  upon  Zegarra's  shoulders ;  who  was  absolutely  blameless, 
having  but  followed  his  instructions.  This  injustice  led  to  his  resignation.  But  no  one 
ever  knew  what  the  real  facts  in  the  case  had  been  until  long  afterward  and  even 
then  they  were  known  only  to  a  few. 
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This  sacrifice  of  his  personal  reputation  and  standing  to  save  his  country  from  a 
difficult  situation,  and  this  patriotism  so  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment furnish  the  keynote  of  Zegarra's  whole  life. 

After  being  for  some  time  Minister  of  State  of  his  own  country  under  General 
Caceres,  Zegarra  was  appointed  in  1888  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  during  his  stay  here  and  the  following  year,  '89,  that  he  received  from  his 
old  Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  L.L.  D.,  a  distinction  which  he  well  merited,  being  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  eloquent  orators  of  all  South  America. 

He  had  the  honor  of  being  nominated  Vice-President  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
vention, at  which  he  worked  with  great  success  for  the  interest  of  his  country.  In 
that  distinguished  gathering  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  orator  and  a  pru- 
dent diplomat.  He  also  became  intimately  associated  with  James  G.  Blaine,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State. 

To  all  this  he  added  the  gift  of  being  a  writer  of  no  mean  order. 

While  in  Washington  he  published  a  very  learned  pamphlet  on  International  Law, 
and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Peru  brought  forth  his  famous  treatise  on 
"  Condicion  Juridica  de  los  Estranjeros  en  el  Peru,"  a  work  which  shows  his  deep 
and  careful  study  and  a  vast  store  of  judicial  knowledge.  On  the  third  centenary 
of  the  death  and  martyrdom  of  Santa  Rosa,  of  Lima,  he  published  a  "  Memoria" 
treating  of  all  the  articles  and  works  of  importance  written  concerning  this  great 
saint  within  the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  For  this  work  he  was  awarded  a 
medal  at  the  Literary  Concourse  convened  by  the  Ateneo  of  Lima.  He  also  wrote 
a  complete  biography  of  Tupas-Amarie,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Europe 
and  no  little  praise,  and  which  merited  for  him  the  honor  of  being  made  correspon- 
dent member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain. 

For  his  illustrious  services  to  South  America  in  general  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Busto  del  Libertador.  In  fact,  he  achieved  every  distinction  which  his  native  country 
could  bestow  upon  him  besides  many  others  from  foreign  countries. 

Here  is  what  "  La  Opinion  Nacional "  says  of  him  : 

"  Dr.  Zegarra,  apart  from  his  talent,  apart  from  his  erudition,  possessed  a  quality 
more  and  more  appreciated  among  us  as  it  grows  scarcer  every  day— firmness  of  char- 
acter. With  it  he  did  much  good  to  his  country,  giving  it  that  stability  which  it  so 
sadly  needed  in  his  time.  For  his  firmness  was  not  the  fruit  of  conceit  or  obstinacy, 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  profound  convictions  and  undeniable  honesty. 

"  From  his  studies  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington  he  carried  that  faith 
and  depth  in  religious  matters  which  is  so  rare  among  our  countrymen. 

It  is  through  men  like  Dr.  Zegarra  that  the  unity  and  sympathy  of  feeling  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  continents  of  our  hemisphere  will  eventually  be  brought 
about. 

"  It  is  through  men  like  Dr.  Zegarra  that  the  rebellious  children  of  the  Church  in 
these  countries  will  again  be  brought  back  to  the  peaceful  fold. 

"  It  is  through  men  like  Dr.  Zegarra  that  honesty  and  faithfulness  to  duty,  stability 
and  peace  in  the  South  American  governments  will  at  last  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

"As  such  we  honor  him  and  feel  proud  that  he  is  our  brother." 

L.  F.  Jorrin,  '99. 
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Our  leader-column  opens  with  an  apology. 
We  trust  the  patience  of  subscribers  has  not 
been  too  sorely  tried  by  the  delayed  issue  of 
the  Journal.  We  might  say  "  It's  the  print- 
er's fault ;  "  but  then  he,  poor  man,  is  rather 
to  be  pitied  than  chided.  You  see  it  was  this 
way.  The  first  batch  of  MSS.  was  already 
in  press  when  on  the  night  of  September  29 
a  conflagration,  perhaps  the  most  disastrous 
in  this  city  since  the  Vandal  Ross  fired  the 
Capitol  in  1814,  swept  away  $2,000,000 
worth  of  property,  and  with  it  every  vestige 
of  the  Journal's  MSS.,  some  of  which  could 
neither  be  duplicated  nor  replaced  imme- 
diately. However  through  the  prompt  cour- 
tesy of  our  contributors  enough  copy  was 
secured  for  this  number.  Nor  may  we  ignore 
the  elastic  energy  shown  by  our  printer,  the 


National  Publishing  Co.  This  firm,  though 
i!  lost  everything  in  the  fire,  in  less  than  a 
week's  time  has  fitted  up  an  entirely  new 
"  plant,"  and  is  now  working  day  and  night 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  patrons.  We  do 
not  intend,  furthermore,  that  this  delay  shall 
in  the  least  retard  the  issue  of  the  November 
number  of  the  Journal. 

We  submit  the  Journal  in  its  new  form 
to  our  subscribers  hoping  all  will  approve  of 
the  change,  which  was  made  only  after  long 
and  careful  consideration. 

Owing  to  limited  space  we  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to  contri- 
butions chiefly  from  the  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment. And  although  our  columns  have  al- 
ways been  open  to  the  Law  and  Medical 
Departments  as  well  as  to  the  Alumni ;  we 
have  not  heard  from  these  as  often  as  we 
would  wish.  But  now  we  trust  that  the  en- 
larged form  of  the  Journal  will  elicit  a  more 
hearty  correspondence ;  and  that  all  who 
have  old  Georgetown's  interest  at  heart  will 
voice  their  opinions  in  her  Journal — thus 
knitting  more  closely  the  ties  that  bind  the 
sons  of  our  Alma  Mater  in  every  rank  and 
clime. 

Never  has  old  Georgetown  opened  her 
wide  doors  with  brighter  prospects  for  a  suc- 
cessful year  of  study.  The  number  of  new 
students  shows  that  her  fame  is  increasing 
with  time,  while  even  more  inspiring  to  our 
venerable  Alma  Mater  are  the  many  familiar 
forms  thronging  the  corridors  and  class- 
rooms— climbing  step  by  step  under  her 
guidance  the  steep  paths  of  Parnassus,  gain- 
ing every  year  wider  outlooks  and  loftier 
heights. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  punctuality  with 
which  the  students  have  returned  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  all  classes  have  begun 
the  scholastic  year. 
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We  mi>s  old  faces  from  our  ranks.  Some 
of  our  former  fellow  -students  have  turned  al- 
ready into  the  busy  arena  of  life — others  have 
chosen  the  better  part  and  have  left  us  for 
higher  paths  and  holier. 

There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  School  that  is  very  gratifying  to 
old  Georgetown  and  very  creditable  to  the 
alumni.  It  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
new  boys  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  Prepar- 
atory or  Collegiate  course  is  made  up  of 
names  familiar  to  us — names  that  appear  in 
our  old  catalogues. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  to  see  its  alumni  send 
their  sons,  nephews  and  grand -sons  to  Alma 
Mater  to  imbibe  there  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  knowledge  of  letters  which  they  them- 
selves have  drunk  in  during  their  years  of 
residence  there. 

We  find  in  every  University  a  number  of 
young  men  who  seem  unable  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  They 
enter  college  with  a  fixed  resolution  of  doing 
as  little  as  possible  and  not  doing  that  little 
well.  The  result  is  absolute  waste  of  time 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  fol- 
lowed by  "  cramming  "  at  the  examinations 
and  partial  or  total  failures  in  every  branch 
of  study.  These  students  leave  school  to 
spend  the  pleasant  summer  months  with  a  tu- 
tor and  must  return  early  to  pass  the  stern 
conditions  that  are  the  result  of  their  previ- 
ous idleness.  This  method  is  surely  much 
more  dispiriting  and  irksome  and  necessitates 
more  real  work  in  the  end  than  the  proper 
mode  of  study  by  which  we  advance  regularly 
and  quietly,  without  excitement  or  delay. 

"  Festina  lente  "  should  be  the  motto  to 
guide  us  in  our  student  course  from  day  to 
day  until  unwearied,  yet  successful,  we  reach 
our  goal. 


One  of  the  bad  customs,  we  may  say 
vices,  that  exists  in  many  colleges  is  that  of 
hazing— a  relic  of  juvenile  barbarism  that  we 
are  proud  to  say  our  University  has  never 
countenanced.  This  cruel  practice  of  brute 
force  over  the  luckless  new-comers  has  been 
attended  with  so  many  serious  and  even  fatal 
accidents  that  we  wonder  it  has  been  allowed 
to  exist  so  long  in  some  of  our  most  digni- 
fied institutions  of  learning.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  we  read  in  the  Critic  that  two  Fresh- 
men of  a  college  of  some  note  in  California 
had  been  disfigured  for  life  by  their  torment- 
ors. The  students  of  Georgetown  certainly 
should  be  congratulated  on  the  wisdom  and 
true  manhood  that  have  hitheto  prevented  the 
introduction  of  this  brutal  pastime  among  us. 

Rev.  Father  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp.,  has  a 
thoughtful  and  interesting  article  in  the  July 
number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
on  Catholic  Secondary  Education  in  the 
United  States.  "By  secondary  education  he 
wishes  us  to  understand  the  school  training 
between  the  grammar  school  and  the  univer- 
sity, that  is,  what  might  be  termed  high  school 
and  college  education.  The  situation  he  has 
studied  carefully,  and  the  disadvantages  re- 
sulting from  povertyand  want  of  endowments, 
he  has  exposed  unsparingly.  But  we  think 
that  the  Rev.  Father  has  been  far  too  sweep- 
ing in  his  assertions  about  the  inferiority  of 
Catholic  colleges,  nor  do  we  consider  the 
remedy  he  proposes  to  be  the  correct  one.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  many  of  our  Catholic 
colleges  there  is  no  class  standard,  and  that 
unfit  students  are  promoted  because  the  so- 
called  colleges  cannot  afford  to  miss  their 
yearly  pittance  for  tuition  ;  but  this  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Catholic  colleges  only. 

And  there  are  Catholic  colleges  with  a  fixed 
standard  of  studies,  as  high  in  scholarship 
and  as  firmly  demanded,  as  in  any  of  our 
best  and  most  famous  non-Catholic  colleges. 
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This  standard  can  be  found  in  the  college  cat- 
alogues where  anyone  can  see  that  in  Boston 
College,  tor  instance,  or  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
N.  Y.,  or  in  our  own  college  of  Georgetown, 
as  much  is  exacted  as  is  required  in  the  very 
best  non-Catholic  colleges  of  the  country. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  Fr.  Murphy  states 
universally,  that  under  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  students  are  passed  on  from 
class  to  class  until  their  education  is 
completed,  with  little  more  than  a  diploma. 
Anyone  conversant  with  the  methods  of  the 
above  named  colleges— the  writer  mentions 
them  simply  because  he  is  more  familiar  with 
them— knows  full  well  that  the  examinations 
are  conscientiously  exacting,  and  that  promo- 
tion is  hopeless  unless  the  required  standard 
be  reached.  Every  year  there  are  students 
who  fail  to  return  simply  because  they  fell 
below  the  mark  in  the  examination  ;  and  not 
infrequently  these  unfortunate  students  betake 
themselves  to  other  colleges,  even  to  well- 
known  non-Catholic  institutions,  in  which 
the  coveted  promotion  can  be  obtained  more 
easily.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  Catholic  colleges,  as  well  as  non-Cath- 
olic, are  good  and  bad  ;  but  it  appears  to  us 
very  unjust  to  put  all  in  the  same  category 
alike.  There  are  our  catalogues  to  bear  us 
witness  to  our  professions,  and  from  them 
our  standard  may  be  judged ;  and  there  are 
our  examination  lists,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  prove  how  faithful  we  have  been  to  our 
professions  ;  and  both,  we  think,  disprove  the 
universality  of  Fr.  Murphy's  statements. 

Fr.  M  urphy's  article  can  have  only  a  discour- 
aging and  humiliating  effect  upon  all  who  are 
desirous  of  raising  the  standard  of  what  he 
has  termed  Catholic  secondary  education ; 
and  the  Independent,  with  that  peculiar,  self- 
satisfied,  patronizing  air  of  "  didn't  we  tell 
you  so,"  which  marks  its  Catholic  notices, 
takes  these  exaggerations  as  facts,  and  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  scholar- 
ship in    any  single   Catholic  college  in  the 


United  States.  Fr.  Murphy  would  have  done 
better  by  showing  forth  the  work  of  our  best 
schools  as  models  to  our  makeshifts,  than  by 
exposing  all  the  weakness  and  hollowness  of 
our  inferior  schools  and  by  dragging  down 
our  best  to  their  low  level. 

Fr.  Murphy  thinks  that  our  colleges  would 
become  more  American  by  adopting  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  the  schools  of  technology.  Such 
schools  are  doubtless  excellent  in  their  own 
place,  and  it  might  be  well  if  some  of  our  so- 
called  colleges,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic, 
did  suspend  their  imperfect  collegiate  training 
to  devote  themselves  to  some  more  useful  oc- 
cupation, but  this  would  not  be  a  college  ed- 
ucation, which  must  be  provided  for  Catho- 
lic as  well  as  non-Catholic  youth.  Fr.  Mur- 
phy speaks  with  reverence  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish schools  and  the  finished  education  they 
give.  Now  it  is  just  such  an  education  that 
we  must  give  to  our  young  men  who  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  it.  Lei  us  turn  out  scholars 
as  they  do  at  Eton  and  Rugby,  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  smacking  somewhat  of  the 
monastery  school,  and  our  Americanism  will 
be  improved  thereby,  even  if  our  schools  do 
not  teach  carpentering  and  brickmaking  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  There  is  a  large  enough 
Catholic  population  in  the  United  States  to 
have  its  proportion  of  learned  and  scholarly 
men,  who  can  think  safely  and  give  expres- 
sion to  their  thoughts  gracefully,  after  the 
highest  models  of  ancient  and  modern  times  ; 
and  it  is  in  colleges  of  the  olden-time  methods, 
not  in  modern  schools  of  technology  that  such 
thinkers  and  such  speakers  must  be  trained. 
We  deplore,  with  the  able  writer  of  the  Re- 
view article,  the  travesty  of  college  education 
everywhere  about  us,  but  we  are  hopeful  of 
better  things ;  and  we  are  proud  of  those 
Catholic  colleges  in  which,  at  great  self-sac- 
rifice, our  Catholic  youth  is  being  trained  as 
solidly  and  with  as  ripe  a  scholarship  as  in 
our  famous  non-Catholic  colleges,  comforta- 
ble in  their  generous  and  enormous  endow- 
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ments.  Let  the  education  we  give  be  esti- 
mated, not  by  our  worst,  but  by  our  best,  for 
the  poet  wisely  says—"  the  best  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man." 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Ber- 
nard J.  Wefers,  published  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
September  26.  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  casts  a 
slur  on  the  University  by  an  insinuation 
which  is  absolutely  false.  He  does  not  di- 
rectly charge  the  University  or  its  Athletic 
Association  with  having  paid  money  to  Mr. 
Wefers  in  order  to  bring  about  his  enroll- 
ment here  as  a  student,  but  from  the  context 
and  his  remarks  on  commercial  astuteness, 
that  is  evidently  what  he  means.     We  hereby 


declare  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  to  all  interested 
in  College  Athletics  that  Mr.  Wefers  has  never 
been  paid  one  cent  by  the  University  author- 
ities or  by  anyone  connected  with  its  Ath- 
letic Association.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  Mr.  Whitney  is  unable  to  assign  a  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Wefers  preferred  to  come  to 
Georgetown  when  other  more  prominent  and 
wealthier  colleges  were  anxious  to  have  him 
among  their  students ;  and  that  he  can  see 
no  other  motive  than  money.  It  may  con- 
sole him  to  know  that  Mr.  Wefers  came 
here  because  Georgetown  is  a  Catholic  Col- 
lege, and  his  mother, whose  least  wish  he  re- 
spects, was  desirous  that  he  should  remain 
amidst  Catholic  surroundings  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  Catholic  College  training. 
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To  predict  the  future  success  of  many  of 
our  Exchanges  is  not  so  difficult,  when  we 
consider  their  rapid  strides  of  advancement 
in  the  past  and  the  high  region  of  excellence 
wherein  they  sojourn  at  present. 

Standing  in  the  dawning  of  the  new  schol- 
astic year  we  behold  the  sky  radiant  with  the 
promise  of  eminent  success.  The  literary 
work  of  most  of  the  Exchanges,  that  met  us 
on  our  entrance  to  the  Sanctum,  was  of  an 
excellent  kind  ;  and  as  we  reflect  that  all  this 
is  the  product  of  that  period  of  the  year  when 
literary  activity  is  at  its  minimum,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  year  will  be 
a  year  of  enhanced  literary  excellence. 

It  will  be  our  aim,  nay  we  will  make  it  our 
duty,  to  use  the  little  judgment  we  may  po- 
sess  to  discover  the  good  qualities  of  the  lit- 
erary work  submitted  to  our  criticism.  Not 
indeed  that  we  propose  to  bestow  undeserved 
praise,  nor  yet  that  we  engage  to  point  out 
and  laud  every  noble  theme  and  every  hap- 
pily expressed  thought,  but  that  we  shall  se- 
lect according  to  the  powers  of  our  discern- 
ment and  the  limits  of  space  allotted  us  and 
as  the  occasion  may  suggest,  such  articles  as 
deserve  special  mention. 

If,  therefore,  we  sometimes  pass  over  in 
silence  works  of  merit  we  trust  the  omission 
will  not  be  attributed  to  our  lack  of  appre- 
ciation or  of  good  will.  And  then,  too,  dear 
friends  bear  in  mind  we  are  not  infallible 
and  may  really  have  mistaken  the  worth  of 
your  article. 

By  these  words  of  introduction  we  desire 
to  assure  our  Exchanges  of  our  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
and  also  of  our  wish  to  be  candid  and  fair. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  magazine  that 
has  made  its  appearance  since  our  last  issue 
is  the  "Alumni  Number"  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Purple.  Its  verse  is  good,  and  though  -its 
prose   articles  are  chiefly   reminiscent,  they 


contain  much  that  will  interest  the  general 
reader.  The  numerous  and  excellent  half- 
tone cuts  greatly  add  to  its  worth.  The 
July  number,  too,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
"  Heliotype "  engravings  were  a  happy 
thought.  Though  the  first  number  of  the 
new  year  modestly  excuses  its  alleged  short- 
comings on  the  grounds  of  important  changes 
in  the  management,  we  see  much  to  admire. 
Indeed,  with  due  respect  for  the  past  admin- 
istration, we  believe  that  the  naive  grace 
which  we  discover  in  the  editorial  work  of 
the  October  number  fully  compensates  for 
the  absence  of  the  ambitious  strivings  that 
had  hitherto  individualized  the  Holy  Cross 
Purple. 

A    FANCY. 
In  the  wide  world  around,  Song  lies  sleeping, 

As  it  fell  on  the  day  of  sin's  birth  ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  colors,  now  silent, 

Will  never  again  sing  on  earth. 

In  the  tulip,  the  bright  shades  once  blended 

Into  harmonies  wayward  and  wild, 
While  the  song  of  the  violet  was  plaintive. 

As  its  color  was  modest  and  mild. 

From  the  lily,  whose  radiant  chalice 
Holds  its  heart  towards  the  heavens  so  blue, 

Rose  a  hymn  with  sweet  fragrance  ascending. 
Its  answers  returning  in  dew. 

And  the  rose,  the  crowned  sovereign  of  beauty, 

Was  the  heart  of  a  music  sublime  ; 
Her  symphonies,  golden  and  crimson, 

Bore  thought  beyond  circles  of  time. 

But  dark  Sin  laid  his  hand  on  the  flowers, 

The  flowers  that  felt  music's  thrill, 
And  all  the  bright  songs  of  the  colors, 

At  his  touch  grew  forever  still  ! 

— St.  Mary's  Chimes. 


In  the  Brunonian  we  are  always  sure  to 
find  some  light,  sparkling  bits  of  literary 
work.  The  verse  in  this  paper  is  generally 
marked  by  a  freedom  of  fancy  touching  both 
the  gayer  and  sometimes  the  graver  aspect 
of  life. 
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A    WAN    WITH    AMBITION. 

Once  was  .i  man  with  a  foolish  dream, 
(Even  as  many  more) ; 

He  dreamed  of  power  and  dreamed  of  fame. 
Dreamed  ol  riches  and  dreamed  of  name. 
And  thought  it  was  real — this  fool  in  his  dream  I 
Just  as  men  have  before. 

So  he  struggled  and  fought  as  the  years  went  by, 
Just  as  the  years  before  : 
The  ladder  was  steeper  than  he  could  climb. 
But  he  struggled  and  fought  with  the  march  of  time, 
Till  the  very  sap  of  his  life  ran  dry, 

Just  as  men's  has  before. 

Then  he  faltered,  and  then  he  died. 

Just  as  men  have  bet  ore  ; 
Died  in  poverty,  died  in  shame. 
Life  work  wasted,  even  his  name. 
Lost  and  gone,  for  the  world  rolls  on, 
Just  as  it  did  before. 

— Jr.  in  The  Brunonian. 


The  midsummer  number  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  science,  and  displays  a 
very  extensive  range  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  equipments  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  various  departments  for  the 
study  of  these  branches  is  explained,  and  the 
illustrations  are  of  great  service  in  giving  the 
reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
scientific  investigations  are  carried  on  at 
Notre  Dame. 

The  Jubilee  number  of  the  Xavier,  writ- 
ten by  old  students,  is  a  most  attractive  and 
appropriate  publication,  which  gives  us  in 
graceful  prose  the  annals  of  the  College  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  A  number  of  exquisite 
pieces  of  verse  may  be  found  in  this  number 
which  deserve  special  notice. 

T.  J.  C,  '99. 
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Qnder  tne  above  beading  we  propose  to  com- 
ment briefly  each  month  on  some  magazine  ar 
tides  which  may  possess  more  than  ordinary 
iin,. rest  for  college  men,  and  especially  on  those 
which  treal  of  Catholic  topics  and  deserve 
mention,  either  for  their  value  or  for  the  lg 
norance  aboul  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices 
so  frequently  displayed  In  the  literature  of  Ihe 
day.  We  can  net  hope  to  discuss  .-ill  of  the 
articles  which  merit  either  commendation  01 
blame,  bul  we  trust  thai  our  notices  may  be  of 
use  in  calling  attention  to  meritorious  articles 
and  in  removing  some  of  the  false  impressions 
aboul  Catholics  which  unhappily  still  linger  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans. 

The  first  article  in  the  American  Catholic 
quarterly  Review  for  July  has  given  rise  ro 
much  discussion  in  the  Catholic  newspapers  of 
the  country,  it  treats  of  Catholic  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  by  second- 
ary education  the  reverend  writer  means  the 
work  ('one  in  high  school  and  college  before  a 
young  man  devotes  himself  to  professional 
scudies  in  the  university.  The  motive  of  the 
article  would  seem  to  lie  to  induce  wealthy 
Catholics  to  provide  more  liberally  for  sec- 
ondary education,  so  that  it  mighl  lie  possible 
for  Catholic  young  men  to  receive  the  highest 
(dass  of  training  under  Catholic  direction,  equal 
to  that  given  in  any  State  high  school  or  col- 
lege  or  any  similar  non-Catholic  institution  in 
the  land.  He  deplores  the  indifference  which 
so  many  manifest  about  the  attendance  of 
Catholics  at  fashionable  non-Catholic  seats  of 
learning,  where  faith  and  morality  too  often 
suffer  shipwreck.  His  remedy  is  the  endow- 
ment of  establishments  of  secondary  education: 
these  might  be  under  the  care  of  the  religious 
orders,  to  whose  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  the 
colleges  we  already  have  owe  their  existence; 
or  new  independent  institutions  might  be  begun 
under  other  competent  teachers.  In  the  course 
of  the  article,  the  deficiencies  of  existing  insti- 
tutions are  considered,  and  admissions  are 
made,  which  have  been  taken  up  by  Trotestaut 
papers,  ana  used  for  purposes  farthest  from  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  "We  call  attention  to  some 
of  these  assertions,   that  seem  to  be  in  direct 


contradiction  with  facts,  of  which  the  reverend 
writer  musl   have  been  unaware: 

•■No  organized  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion  exists   for  Catholics   in    Ihe    United    Sla.es. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  organized  plan  of  Inter 
mediate,  or  secondary  studies."  This  is  a  great 
error.      In  the  colleges  conducted   by  the  Society 

of  Jesus  iii  the  United  states  will  be  found  a 

thoroughly  organized  plan  of  secondary  studies 

the  same  plan,  or  Ratio  Studiorum,  which  el- 

ucated  all   Catholic   Europe   for   two  centuries 

and   a    half.      't    is  designed    for   boys   who    Have 

completed  the  parochial  or  grammar  school 
course,  and  leads  them  on  to  the  study  if 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  before  sending 
them  to  their  professions.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  system  is  not  followed  in  all  Catholic  col- 
leges, but  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  requisites 
for  the  B.  A.  degree  may  be  urged  with  equal 
truth  against  non-Catholic  colleges.  The  writ  >r 
seems  also  lo  have  forgotten  that  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Ignatius'  College, 
San  Francisco,  are  entirely  tree,  and  contain 
lotli  high  school  course  and   cube;  e. 

"Everyone  knows  that  any  institution  or  sys- 
tem of  secondary  learning  worthy  of  the  name 
requires  of  its  students  a  standard  for  entrance 
— a  standard  in  the  various  steps  of  the  course— 
and  a  well-defined  standard  for  its  completion. 
Now,  I  her<_'  is  not  one  of  our  Cath- 
olic colleges  in  America  that  can  a  fiord  to  insist 
on  such  standard,  for  either  entrance  on  or 
pursuit  of  its  regular  course  of  studies."  If  in 
answer  to  this  sweeping  statement,  we  speak 
only  of  Georgetown,  let  it  be  understood  that 
we  do  not  admit  its  truth  with  regard  to  other 
colleges,  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Col- 
lege wdiose  system  we  know  best.  Georgetown, 
whether  it  can  afford  it  or  uot,  does  really  in- 
sist on  the  standard  described.  In  June,  1897, 
four  members  of  the  Senior  Class  were  re- 
fused the  B.  A.  degree  for  deficiencies  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  or  philosophy.  Seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  were  not  allowed  10 
advance  to  Senior;  one  member  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  and  eleven  members  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  same 
grade.  Last  month,  all  the  new  students  were 
examined  for  two  days  before  schools  opened. 
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As  for  ilif  admission  of  "children,  lit  only  for 

an  elementary  school. "'  almost  titty  boys  were 
refused  entrance  here  this  your  because  they 
could  not  pass  the  examinations;  or  were  ao1 
permitted  to  try  them,  as  they  had  not  fin- 
ished the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar 
sch.  ol.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  admission, 
and  to  the  standard  kept  throughout  the  coursa, 
our  readers  arc  relerred  to  the  Animal  Cata- 
logue, where  the  actual  requirements  are 
clearly  stated,  and  to  the  examination  papers 
ni  the  College  Classes,  which  may  be  bad  on 
application  to  the  faculty. 

"It  is  probable  that  not  one  ol'  our  colleg<  a 
can  afford  to  exclude  boys  on  grounds  of  more 
dullness  or  indolence."  Such  Im'-s  have  be.>n 
excluded  from  Georgetown  over  and  ovoi: 
again. 

"The  average  pupil  of  a  separate  high  school 
or  academy  receives  a  better  intellectual  train- 
ing than  tbe  corresponding  pupil  ol  the  three 
years',  or  academic  department,  of  our  col 
leges."  Tbis  we  consider  as  altogether  at  va- 
riance with  facts  as  they  come  under  our  notice 
at  Georgetown.  High  school  graduates  are  bere 
assigned  to  Freshman  Class,  with  our  own  si  in- 
dents, and  do  not  surpass  them,  either  in  men 
tal  development  or  in  actual  knowledge;  and 
while  we  believe  that  the  complete  separation 
of  Preparatory  and  College  students  would  be 
fraught  with  many  advantages  to  both,  yei  we 
regret  to  see  that  the  writer  holds  up  for  our 
admiration  the  American  non-Catholic  college, 
the  insufficiencies  of  which  are  subject  of  gen- 
eral complaint. 

The  students  of  Georgetown  are  obliged  to 
do  much  more  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  than  is  demanded  in  the  non-Catholic  col 
lege,  and  as  the  system  followed  is  a  teaching 
system,  and  uot  oue  in  which  lessons  are  as- 
signed as  so  many  puzzles,  the  correct  solution 
of  which  is  verified  by  a  professor  who  simply 
listens  to  recitations,  we  have  every  reason  re 
believe  that  the  average  graduate  of  George- 
town is  better  trained  and  prepared  for  his  pro- 
fessional  work  than  the  graduates  of  either 
Iiarvard  or  Yale. 

Fr.  Murphy's  article  is  prompted  by  the  sin- 


ceresl  desire  to  see  Catholic  laymen  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  which  aon-Catholics  have, 
but  should  not  Catholic  institutions  make  a 
bold  stand  for  the  cause  of  classical  education, 
which  is  being  attacked  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try by  men  who  look  only  to  the  utility  of  the 
present  hour,  and  for  whom  intellectual  or 
spiritual  culture  has  ceased  to  have  any  defi- 
nite meaning?  We  cannot  succeed  if  we  are 
misled  into  using  the  methods  which  non-Catb 
olii  s  have  found  incapable  cf  giving  a  sound 
i  lassie  al  education. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  described  in  the 
Critic  for  October  U,  as  "one  of  the  leaders  of 
American  religious  thought."  This  reverend 
"leader"  wrote  an  article  for  the  August 
Forum,  in  which  we  find  some  rare  absurdities. 

He  tells  us  that  "a  sectarian  sermon  is  rare, 
even  in  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  High-Church 
Episcopal  pulpit;  and  a  sermon  Leveled  agaiust 
another  sect  is  still  more  rare.  The  churchea 
are  separated,  but  the  dectrine  is  one."  Nc 
Catholic  needs  to  he  told  how  utterly  false  the 
last  assertion  is.  Indeed,  the  Catholic  Church, 
founded  by  Christ  our  Lord,  now  teaches  ex- 
actly the  same  doctrine  that  was  taught  by  her 
Divine  Master,  and  this  doctrine  is  explained 
now  just  as  it  was  two,  or  lour,  or  ten,  or 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  in  Catholic  pulpits.  "We 
call  attention  to  another  place  where  Dr.  Ab- 
bott ascribes  the  growth  ol  religious  tolerance 
to  the  public  school  system.  Indifference  to 
what  our  Lord  really  taught,  which  he  calls 
"religious  tolerance."  is  one  of  tbe  great  evils 
which  lead  Catholics  to  oppose  that  system; 
but  the  writer  is  entirely  wrong  when  be  im- 
plies that  a  Catholic  boy  ever  believes  "that  bin 
I  rotes'tant  playfellow  is  doomed  to  eternal  tor- 
ment, because  he  has  not  been  confirmed  in  the 
Catholic  communion."  We  pass  over  the  ig- 
norance displayed  in  the  use  of  the  word  "eon 
firmed."  Every  Catholic  schoolboy  could  tell 
him  that  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  is  not 
so  necessary  for  salvation  that  its  omission 
means  eternal  doom,  and  that  judgment  is  not 
passed  by  Catholics  on  any  individual  person 
in  this  life.  If.  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
Protestant  boy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
not   been   a   member  of  tbe   visible   Church  of 
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God,  li.'is  received  valid  baptism,  and  dies  with- 
oui  any  grievous  sin  on  his  soul,  he  will  an 
double. Uy  be  saved.  Tins,  every  Catholic 
knows,  though  it  is  n  point  on  which  Protest 
mils  seem,  from  misconceptions,  to  judge  us 
very  harshly. 

The  letters  of   Dr.   Oliver   Wendell    Holmes  to 

n  classmate,  which  are  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber Century,  must  interest  every  college  man. 
They  reveal  the  lasting  affection  which  grew 
up  among  Cambridge  men  during  the  early 
years  Of  the  century,  when  the  classes  were  mil 
as  large  as  they  are  ai  Harvard  to-day.  li  was 
possible  then  to  know  personally  all  of  one's 
classmates,  an  advantage  which  the  presenl 
student  <  C  the  larger  universities  does  not  pos- 
sess.   Such  union  ami  friendship  among  all  the 

members  of  a  class  meant  great  loyally  lo  Iheii 
Anna   Mater.     The  same  spirit  should   be  shown 

nowadays  by  those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to 
enji  y  the  same  advantage. 

our  Cornell  friends  may  lie  glad  to  hear  of  a 
very  thorough  refutation  of  Dr.  A.  1>.  White's 
account  of  the  miracles  oi  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
which  is  running  in  the  American  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review.  Il  may.  however,  shock  them  to 
sec  into  how  many  errors  the  Doctor  lias  fallen. 
in  spite  of  his  imposing  array  of  erudition  and 
his  copious  citations  of  authorities. 

Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  of  l  rinceton  University, 
has  a  paper  on  the  life  of  a  college  professor    in 


the    October    ScribnW'S.       It    seems    to    be    a    just 

estimate  ol  the  Professor's  work  in  the  non- 
Catholic  American  College.  In  the  same  mini 
ber  there  is  an  account  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, from  which  we  learn  how  purely  commer- 
cial ii  has  become  ano  how  little  t rust  can  be 
placed   in  I  he  i >orn  da  ily   paper. 

In  his  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  October.  Bishop  Potter,  the  Episcopal  Bish- 
op of  New  York,  laments  Hie  utter  irresponsi- 
bility and  untrusl  worthiness  of  a  public  opin 
ion  founded  on  the  utterances  of  the  daily 
pn  ss.  It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  attending 
our  much-vaunted   modern  progress. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  in 
tention  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  e\ 
plained  in  the  October  Messenger  of  the  Saer  d 
Heart.  "Religious  Instruction  in  our  Schools." 
it  is  not  necessary  10  dwell  on  the  Importance 
of  Instruction  on  religious  matters.  Every 
Catholic  should  be  able  to  give  his  Protestant 
associates  an  account  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
So  many  outside  the  Church  are  now  groping 
after  truth,  rightly  discontented  with  the  shal- 
low reasonings  offered  by  men  who  teach  them, 
without  authority,  that  it  is  often  possible  for  a 
Catholic,  and  especialy  a  Catholic  college  111.1:1, 
by  a  timely  word  of  explanation  and  guidance, 
to  save  such  souls  from  the  shipwreck  of  n- 
fidelity,  and  to  lead  them  back  to  the  true 
Church  of  Christ. 


NEWS  OF  THE   MONTH 

On  Wednesday,  September  15,  the  Undergrad- 
uate Schools  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
Solemn  high  mass  was  begun  in  the  Dahlgren 
Memorial  Chapel  at  9.00  A.  M.  Rev.  father  .1. 
Marti",  S.  J„  officiated  at  celebrant,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Father  II.  Shandelle,  S.  J.,  as  deacon,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  B.  Creeden,  S.  J.,  as  sub  deacon. 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  S.  Keating  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  address  to  the  students  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Father  Mulvaney,  S.  J.,  a  for- 
mer professor  at  the  College,  but  now  stationed 
at  Trinity  Church,  Georgetown.  In  strong, 
well-chosen  words  he  clearly  defined  a  college 
student's  prerogatives,  as  well  as  his  duties 
Inward   self,   his   follow   man,   and   Cod.      Lofty 


motives  were  presented  to  the  boys,  and  in  con- 
clusion they  were  exhorted  in  soul-stirring  sen- 
tences to  stand   faithfully   by   their  obligations. 

The  students,  as  well  as  the  few  visitors— rel- 
atives of  some  of  the  new  comers— were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  speaker's  eloquence.  The 
music  cf  tlie  mass  was  excellently  rendered,  and 
was  fittingly  closed  by  the  majestic,  ii. spiring 
strains  of  the  hymn,  "Veni  Creator  Spiritus." 
sung  by  all  the  students.  After  the  chapel  exer- 
cises, the  class  lists  were  read  in  Gaston  Hall, 
and  the  students  repaired  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  to  meet  their  professors.  Tin'  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  free. 

Many   new   faces   among   Hie    faculty    beamed 
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down  upon  the  students  as  they  sat  assembled 
in  the  hall,  and  later,  on  the  yard,  more  new 
faces  greeted  them:  for,  indeed,  there  are  many 
changes  in  the  faculty  this  year.  The  corridor 
students  strangely  miss  the  familiar  form  of 
the  late  Professor  of  Ancient  Classics  in  Sopho- 
more Year.  Mr.  Conwell's  air  of  recollection 
and  reserve  did  not  attract  at  first  s-ght,  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  longest  found  a 
warm  and  sympathetic  nature  beneath  his  icy 
exterior,  while  all,  indeed,  respected  him  for 
his  literary  knowledge,  his  prudence,  and  quali- 
ties as  a  religious,  lie  is  at  present  studying 
theology  at  Woodstock. 

The  genial  and  well-liked  Rev.  Father  Cough- 
Ian,  S.  J.,  has  been  replaced  on  the  upper  cor- 
ridor by  Rev.  Mr.  Walter  M.  Drum,  S.  J.,  late 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  New  York.  Mr.  Haley's 
executive  abilities  in  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics have  been  recognized.  He  now  adds  to  hia 
duties  of  Teacher  of  Special  Classics  and  of 
Prefect,  the  Directorship  of  the  'Yarsity  Ath- 
letics. Rev.  Messrs.  John  B.  Creeden,  S.  J.,  and 
Wm.  A.  Kean,  S.  J.,  both  make  their  debut  as 
teachers  and  prefects.  The  student  body  heart- 
ily welcomes  these  gentlemen  to  Georgetown, 
and  the  short  experience  that  it  has  had  of  their 
kindness  and  worth  has  already  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  strong  and  loyal  attachment.  The 
French  course  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  acquisition  of  M.  Colliere,  whose  merit  is 
known  to  all  Washington,  where  he  has  been 
teaching  the  modern  languages  for  years. 

Mr.  Kirby,  of  Boston,  is  another  addition  to 
the  faculty.  Mr.  Chas.  Martell,  also  of  Boston, 
succeeds  Mr.  e.Tan  des  Garennes  as  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secretary  and  Instructor  in  Pho- 
nography. 

But  the  greatest  changes  are  among  the  very 
heads  of  tie  Fniversity.  The  Frefect  ol  Studies, 
the  Prefect  of  Discipline,  the  Minister  and 
Treasurer,  and  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
tin-  Craduate  Schools  are  all  new  men  Rev. 
Father  Conway  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  popular  Deans  that  George- 
town has  ever  had,  and  though  we  believe  that 
Father  Ennis,  of  last  year,  can  never  be  sur- 
passed, we  have,  it  seems,  found  his  equal  in 
Father  Conway.  A  kinder  proctor  than  Rev. 
Father  Jos.  Gorman,  S.  J.,  it  would  be  hard  to 


find,  but  everyone  regrets  the  absence  of  last 
year's  Head  Master,  the  stately,  but  courteous 
and  good-natured,  Father  Becker.  As  for 
Father  Dougherty,  any  Georgetown  student  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  the  best  minister  in  the  order. 

Fr.  McTammany's  kindly  smile  and  ready 
joke  are  also  very  much  missed  by  the  old  stu- 
dents. His  successor  in  the  Treasurer's  of- 
fice is  Rev.  Father  Jos.  Jerge,  late  Rector  of 
Woodstock  College. 

Among  the  improvements  made  in  and  about 
the  College  buildings  not  'the  least  important 
is  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Riggs  Library. 

During  the  summer  the  College  has  received 
a  handsome  donation  from  Mrs.  Carr  of  Balti- 
more. This  generous  patroness  of  religion  and 
learning  has  given  all  her  jewels  to  be  made 
into  a  chalice  for  use  in  the  Dahlgren  Chapel. 
Much  of  the  jewelry  is  of  artistic  and  exqui- 
site workmanship,  but  it  is  all  to  be  smelted 
and  remolded.  Another  handsome  gift  from 
the  same  source  is  a  beautiful  bronze  statue 
ol  Sappho,  which  now  adorns  the  Riggs  Li- 
brary, besides  a  number  of  curious  bronzes, 
vases  and  fancy  tables  that  have  been  added 
to  the  Coleman  Museum. 

Senora  Dona  Zegarra,  widow  of  the  late  F. 
Cipriano  Zegarra,  has  promised  Rev.  Fr.  Rich- 
ards to  send  him  a  large  oil  portrait  of  her  es- 
teemed husband. 

The  Journal  takes  pleasure  in  welcoming  to 
Georgetown  lilie  Rev.  Fathers  Charles  Jones, 
S.  J.,  and  William  Hayes,  S.  J.,  both  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  who  arrived  here  a  few  days 
ago  to  experience  the  hygienic  virtues  of  the 
Georgetown  climate. 

There  is  one  duty  which  we  would  always 
s'hirk  were  it  possible,  one  record  which  we 
would  never  keep  were  it  permissible  by  the 
laws  of  humanity,  and  that  is  the  duty  of 
chronicling  deaths.  This  time  God  has  seen 
fit  to  call  to  himse/f  the  soul  of  Father  Leo 
Brand,  S.  J.,  who  came  to  us  last  spring  for 
rest  and  recuperation.  He  gradually  drooped 
toward  the  close  of  June  and  breathed  his 
last.  1<  r.  Brand  possessed  a  very  kind,  lov- 
able disposition,  and  in  his  quiet,  unobtrusive 
way  had  effected  muCh  good.  His  death  will 
be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  have  known  him 
weL.    May  he  rest  in  peace.      W.  K.  W.,  '00. 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


THE  I. AW  SCHOOL. 

Wednesday  evening,  October  6,  the  Law 
School  began  its  twenty-eighth  session  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  spa- 
CioUS  lecture  hall  was  tilled  ami  overflowing, 
every  seat  was  taken  and  the  crowd  stood  in 
the  aisles,  even  extending  Car  into  the  corridors. 

Promptly  at  <;..".(>  the  faculty  filed  In  and  occu- 
pied chairs  on  the  stage.  The  Reverend  Presi 
dent  then  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the 
assembled  students  and  guests,  and  announced 
a  few  changes  in  the  faculty  and  in  the  courses 
of  study,  lie  then  Introduced  the  speaker  for 
the  day.  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Baker,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Mr.  Baker  delivered  a  masterly  and  eloquent 
address,  in  which  he  strove  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  tlie  students  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  The  speaker  espec 
ially  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the  fundi 
mental  principles  of  law. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Baker's  remarks  tne  var- 
ious members  of  the  faculty  in  turn  proposed 
their  respective  subjects  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Hon.  Justice  Seth  Shepard,  L.L.  D.,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Court  of  Appeals,  D.  C;  Mr.  R. 
Ross  Perry.  L.L.  D.,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Colbert,  L.L. 
M.,  then  assigned  to  the  students  of  their  re- 
spective classes  topics  for  consideration  at  the 
first  class  meeting. 

Announcement  was  also  made  of  a  special 
course  of  lectures,  open  to  the  members  of  the 
bar  and  to  the  general  public,  by  Judge  Jere- 
miah M.  Wilson.  L.L.  D.;  Mr.  Joseph  3.  Darling 
ton,  L.L.  D.,  and  Mr.  Nota  J.  McGill,  Register 
of  Wills  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  the 
last-named  gentleman  is  a  new  feature  of  our 
law  course.  The  subject  will  be  "Practice  Be- 
fore the  Probate  Court,"  and  it  deals  not  so 
much  with  the  principles  of  probate  law  itself 
as  with  the  practice  and  technique  of  the  law. 
The  want  of  some  such  instruction  has  been 
keenly  felt  by  young  lawyers,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  our  school  must  be  regarded  as  a 
great  boon. 

A  word  might  be  added  concerning  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Ross  Perry's  new  text-book, 
"Common  Law  Pleading."  This  valuable  work 
has  met  with  great  favor,  not  only  among  the 
faculty  and  students  but  also  among  members 
of  the  bar  who  have  examined  its  merit.  It 
conciliates  the  two  adverse  systems  of  instruc- 
tion in  use  in  the  law  schools  of  the  country. 
It  supplements  the  disadvantages  of  one  sys- 
tem by  the  advantage's  of  the  other.  Not  only 
are  the  general     principles     of     criminal     law 


thoroughly  inculcated,  but  the  historical  cases 
of  note  are   fully  discussed   by   way  of   illustra 
1  ion. 

I  he  classes  tor  the  ensuing  year  are  unusu- 
ally large.  .Junior  ('lass  numbers  already  1)0, 
and  Secretary  Yeatman  assures  us  that  ii  wdl 
shortly  reach  130. 

Of   last    year's   graduates   from   the   School   of 

Arts    the    following    names    have    I n    enrolled 

in  the  list  of  the  Junior  Class:  .1.  F.  Collins,  W. 
T.  Doyle,  A.  A.  Alexander,  .1.  H.  Sullivan,  O. 
W.  O'Donoghue,  and  R.  J.  Watkins.       R.  W. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  lectures  for  the  day  classes  were  for- 
mally opened  by  Dr.  Magruder.  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  on  Monday,  October  4.  In  his 
address  the  Dean  spoke  of  the  success  of  the 
school  since  the  day  classes  had  been  started, 
and  added  thai  there  has  been  no  cause  to  re- 
gret the  change,  though  at  its  inauguration  it 
received  much  adverse  criticism. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  hospital,  Dr.  Ma- 
gruder  said  that  before  the  year  was  out  the 
students  would  receive  their  entire  clinical  in- 
structions at  their  own  hospital. 

After  the  opening  address  by  the  Dean,  the 
three  classes  listened  to  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive lecture  from  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Anatomy  at  the  school.  After  Dr. 
Baker's  discourse  the  regular  lectures  took 
place. 

The  night  class  had  its  first  session  at  five 
o'clock,  and  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
witli  the  graduation  of  the  present  Senior  Class 
th.'  school  becomes  entirely  a  day  school,  with- 
out  any  night  lectures  at  all.  Judging  from  the 
number  that  have  already  matriculated,  the 
present  firs  class  will  probably  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  in  numbers  the  large  corresponding 
class  of  last  year. 

But  what  about  the  old  boys— the  graduates 
of  '97?  We  should  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
them,  and  exceedingly  thankful  to  anyone  who 
will  give  us  some  definite  information  about 
them.  The  air  is  filled  with  rumors.  Some, 
they  say,  have  already  been  started  on  the  road 
of  success;  another  some  have  been  blessed 
with  fat  appointments;  another  some,  fearing 
to  face  alone  the  bitter  struggles  for  fortune 
and  fame,  have  sought  a  helpmate— a  com- 
panion of  their  joys  as  of  their  sorrows— in  fact, 
they  are  married.  The  present  classes  of  the 
Medical  School  desire,  through  the  Journal,  to 
offer  these  gentlemen  sincerest  felicitations. 


THE  HOSPITAL. 
At  our  last  issue  the  hospital  was  merely  a 
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design  on  paper,  and  all  that  marked  the  spol 
where  it  was  to  be  erected  was  the  excavating 
thru  going  on.  At  present  the  hospital  is  a 
reality,  tor,  since  that  time,  the  brick  work 
has  been  rapidly  pushed  forward  under  the  di 
rectlon  of  Lynch  &  Columbus,  the  contractors 
for  the  work. 

Already  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the 
third  floor.  Mr.  Collier,  who  has  charge  of  the 
woodwork,  has  kept  up  with  the  masons  and 
bricklayers.  Within  three  weeks  it  is  expected 
that  the  hospital  will  be  under  root.  But  then, 
alas!  the  work  will  have  to  cease  for  a  while 
anyway,  for  the  funds  already  subscribed  will 
have  been  exhausted. 

Rev.  Father  Richards,  the  President  of  the 
University,  is  very  anxious  to  complete  at  least 
the  lower  floor,  where  the  dispensary  is  to  b*> 
situated,  by  Christmas.  But  unless  kind 
friends  come  to  our  aid  this  will  be  impossible. 
The  building,  as  it  stands,  presents  an  imposing 
front.  Being-  finished  in  Philadelphia  brick,  and 
of  the  best  workmanship,  it  is,  wdiat  it  seems, 
a  handsome  and  substantial  structure. 

But  as  it  stands  the  building  is  of  no  practi- 
cal use,  and  can  not  be  until  the  inside  is  com- 
pleted. If  only  the  first  floor  could  be  finished 
some  good  work  could  be  done,  for  the  dispen- 
sary will  be  opened  as  soou  as  this  floor  is  \u 
condition  to  be  occupied. 

We  understand  that  the  hospital  has  been  re- 
membered in  several  wills.  The  committee  is 
deeply  grateful  to  these  benefactors,  since  such 
bequests  secure  the  hospital's  future;  but  what 
we  need  just  now  are  available  funds.  How 
long,  then,  shall  this  noble  work,  this  so  essen 
tial  part  of  our  educational  system,  this  great 
source  of  blessing  to  the  suffering  poor,  languish 
for  an  open  hand  to  aid  it?  Surely,  there  ought 
to  be  enough  friends  of  old  Georgetown,  or 
patrons  of  thorough  and  practical  medical  train- 
ing, to  hasten  the  completion  of  an  enterprise  so 
deserving  of  support.  E.  M.  L. 


THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF  ARTS   AM) 

SCIENCES. 
The  Graduate  School  opened  very  auspicious- 
ly on  Friday,  October  1st.  On  that  day  the 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  met  in  the 
spacious  library  of  the  school  and  listened  to 
an  address  by  the  Dean  of  the  School,  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Shandelle,  S.  J.,  in  which  the  courses 
of  study  were  carefully  outlined.  After  the 
remarks  of  the  Dean  an  informal  reception 
was  tendered  to  the  post  graduates,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  and  with  their  pro- 
fessors.    The   first   lecture   in  course   was  Fr. 


Doherty's  on  "First  Principles  of  Knowledge," 
which   was  given  on   the  following  day. 

The  school  is  particularly  fortunate  this 
year  in  its  corps  of  professors.  Fr.  Shandelle 
will  continue  to  ad  as  Dean  and  conduct  the 
courses  in  Advanced  Rhetoric,  Comparative 
Literature,  Early  English,  and  Philology.  The. 
Departments  of  Ethics  and  Economics  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Father  Brucker,  while 
those  of  Tost  Elizabethan  Literature  and  His- 
tory will  be  conducted  by  Fathers  Kayanagh 
and  Welsh,  respectively.  Fr.  William  .7.  Do- 
herty,  one  of  the  most  profound  philosophers 
in  America,  who  had  made  Ins  studies  with 
the  famous  Cardinal  Mazzella,  and  wiio  has 
just  arrived  in  the  States  from  Canada,  will 
bake  charge  of  the  Departments  of  First  Prin- 
ciples, Cosmology.  Psychology,  and  Theodocy. 
Assistant  Professor  Judd,  whose  learning  and 
enthusiasm  were  the  delight  of  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  come  in  contact  with  him  last 
year,  will  again  conduct  the  course  in  Biology, 
assisted  by  eminent  lecturers  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University.  The  value  of  this 
course  is  considerably  increased  this  year  by 
the  residence  of  the  Professor  within  the  Col- 
lege  walls. 

Father  Shandelle  has  made  a  new  departure 
in  the  course  of  Advanced  Rhetoric,  which 
adds  much  to  its  utility.  While  the  chief  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  study  the  Theory  of  Literary 
Form,  a  practical  side  will  be  given  to  it  this 
year  by  a  series  of  conferences  between  pro- 
fessor and  pupil,  in  which  the  written  composi- 
tions of  the  latter  will  be  gone  over  carefully, 
criticised  and  corrected.  The  class  has  just 
begun  the  study  of  the  Addisonian  Essay,  and 
the  subject  for  the  first  paper  has  already  been 
assigned. 

The  Class  of  1897-'98  is  unusually  large  and 
far-reaching,  comprising  graduates  of  George- 
town. Boston  College.  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco;  St.  Mary's. 
Kansas;  Creighton  University;  Detroit  College; 
St.  Joseph's,  Philadelphia;  Marquette  and 
Sagrado  Corazon,  Pueblo,  Mexico.  There  is  a 
certain  avidity  for  work  and  earnestness 
among  them  which  augurs  well  for  the  success 
of  the  year's  work. 

The  Morris  Literary  and  Debating  Society 
will  begin  the  third  year  of  its  existence  Sun- 
day evening,  October  10.  when  the  semi-annual 
election  of  officers  will  take  place.  This  or- 
ganization, named  after  Judge  Martin  F.  Mor- 
ris, of  Washington,  D.  C,  one  of  Georgetown's 
heartiest  supporters,  was  formed  among  the 
students  of  the  Graduate,  Law,  and  Medical 
Schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  its  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  for  special  work  in  their 
different  lines  of  study,  as  well  as  practice   in 
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debate.  Through  the  kindness  of  Hie  I '.null  y 
Hie  Society  has  the  use  of  the  Senior  Class- 
room   and    will    hold    binge   every    Sunday 

evening.  'The  outlook  for  :i  jjood  year's  work 
is  very  promising  this  year.  Many  of  hist 
year's  members  have  already  returned  to  col- 
lege, whereas  the  list  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion contains  the  names  of  not  a  few  who  have 
already  won  laurels  in  debate  at  the  colleges 
and   universities  from  which   they  come. 

It  is  the  intention  of  1'Y.  Shandelle  to  make 
many  additions  to  the  Graduates'  Library,  par- 
ticularly in  toe  Department  of  English.  Hith- 
erto special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
shelves  of  Early  English;  bu1  this  year  the 
increase  will  he  along  the  lines  of  I'ost  Eliza- 
bethan and  American    Literature— the   former 

in  particular,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  Fr. 
Kavanagh's  excellent  course.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
who  are  interested  in  these  branches,  would 
assist  the  Reverend  Dean  in  his  noble  project. 
Mr.  Martin  M.  Monaghan  will  have  charge  of 
the  Library  this  year.  J.  J.  K. 


OBSERVATORY. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Yerkes  Observatovy, 

University  of  Chicago.  Georgetown  will  be  rep- 
resented by  Rev.  Fr.  John  llagen,  S.  .].,  the 
Director  of  our  Observatory,  and  Rev.  Fr.  J. 
Iiodriek,  S.  J.,  his  assistant.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  has  an  active  part  assigned  him  in 
the  elaborate  program  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, which  are  to  continue  through  tut 
week  beginning  October  18. 

On  Wednesday  morning  of  that  week  Fr. 
Hedrick  will  discuss  the  photochrouograph, 
the  instrument  invented  and  perfected  at  our 
Observatory  by  Rev.  Fr.  Fargis,  S.  J. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Fr.  Hagen 
will  express  his  views  on  "An  Atlas  of  Variable 
Stars,"  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  this  eminent  astronomer  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  of  which  more  is 
to  be  said  later. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


Last  year's  Graduating  Class,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Arthur  A.  Alexander,  Daniel  W.  O'Douoghue, 
Joseph  D.  Sullivan,  and  Richard  J.  Watkius, 
of  Washington;  John  McC.  Carr,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Joseph  F.  Coilius,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.; 
William  T.  Doyle,  of  Menlo  Park,  Cai.,  have 
entered  the  Junior  Class  of  our  Law  School. 

Edmund  L.  Phillips,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Joseph  S.  McNamara,  of  Brookiand,  P.  C,  in- 
tend to  continue  their  literary  and  philosophical 
studies  in  our  Graduate  School. 

William  L.  Higgins,  of  Holyoke,  has  returned 
to  Georgetown  for  a  course  in  medicine. 


John  II.  Cassldy,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has 
chosen  a  commercial  held  wherein  to  test  the 
solidity  of  his  Academic  training.  Ami  so,  too, 
has  Sidney  Tremonlet,  of  New  Orleans,  I, a. 

("has.  F.  Curley,  Ol  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
entered  Columbia  Law  School.  He  chose  thai 
college  because  he  hopes  to  begin  practice  in 
New  York  city. 

Frank  W.  Donahue,  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  en- 
tered Bowdoin  .Medical  School.  He  proves  his 
devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater  by  sending  us  his 
brother  Charles. 

William  B.  Fox,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Timothy 

Welch,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  are  studying  law   in 

their  respective  towns. 

Edward  A.  Lovy  has  gone  abroad  to  pursue 
his  studies  in   music. 

Benedict  F.  Maher,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  has  en- 
tered Harvard  Law  School,  and  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
the  Law  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Journal  congratulates  these  gentlemen 
on  the  choice  they  have  made,  and  wishes  them 
till  manlier  of  success  in  the  various  careers 
they  have  embraced. 

Those,  however,  who  deserve  the  greatest 
meed  of  praise  and  congratulations  are  they 
who  have  made  choice  of  the  "better  part;" 
those,  who,  sacrificing  worldly  ambition,  have 
entered  the  narrow  path  that  leads  more  se- 
curely to  the  great  reward  of  life  eternal,  and 
these  are  Timothy  S.  Connolly,  of  Portland, 
Me.;  Francis  X.  Delany,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
together  Avith  John  J.  Jackson,  A.  M.;  Thos.  J. 
Oat-Hand,  '98,  and  Thos.  J.  Delihaut,  '99.  These 
live  young  men  have  entered  the  Jesuit  Noviti- 
ate, at  Frederick,  Md.,  where,  happy  in  the  joys 
oi  religious  peace  and  solitude,  we  feel  sure 
they  will  often  think  of  the  old  Blue  and  Gray 
and  their  former  friends  struggling  from  a  less 
secure  vantage  ground  against  the  ancient 
triple  foe  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Faculty  for  the  scholastic 
year  of  1897-'98  is  that  of  the  vice-presidency. 
The  departure  of  Rev.  W.  Ennis,  S.  J.,  our  for- 
mer Vice-President  and  Prefect  of  Studies,  who 
was  sent  to  Angers,  France,  to  make  his  "Ter- 
tianship,"  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  very  high  qualities  which  Fr. 
Ennis  combined,  both  as  a  religious  ann  a  man 
of  education  and  polish,  placed  him  foremost 
among  the  Vice-Presidents  that  Georgetown 
has  ever  had.  During  his  term  of  two  years 
in  that  office,  he  worked  indefatigably  in  the 
interests  of  the  College,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  his  earnest  efforts  that  the  curriculum 
at  Georgetown  has  attained  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  it  has  at  present.  As  a  teacher 
and  Prefect  oi  Studies  he  was  doubly  attached 
to  Georgetown,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  he 
keenly  felt  a  separation  from  the  old  familiar 
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haunts.  However,  his  successor.  Rev.  J.  Con- 
way, s.  J.,  comes  to  Georgetown  with  quite  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  profound  scholar  and 
a  man  of  merit.  As  his  career  is  a  noteworthy 
one.  it  seems  fitting  that  something  should 
here  he  said  about  it.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  Fr.  Conway  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  at  once  was  recognized 
as  a  student  of  promise.  After  finishing'  his 
philosophy  at  Woodstock  'he  came  to  George- 
town, and  here,  during  his  five  years'  regency, 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  student  life 
at  (ieorgetown.  lie  then  returned  to  Wood- 
stock  to  finish  his  theological  studies,  and  im- 
mediately after  his  ordination  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Woodstock,  an  appointment  that  is 
deemed  a  very  high  distinction.  In  the  year 
ISSt;  Fr.  Conway  went  abroad  and  studied  both 
at  Rome  and  at  Innsbruck.  On  his  return  he 
taught  theology  at  Woodstock  for  nearly^  six 
years,  anil  since  that  time  has  been  stationed 
at  Gonzaga  College,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Not 
least    among    his    many    excellent    attainments 


are  his  thorough  familiarity  with  ancient  and 
modern  classics,  and  his  eloquence  as  an  ora- 
tor,     llis  return  to  (ieorgetown   meets  with   the 

commendation  of  all  friends  of  the  College,  as 
well  as  of  all  true  friends  of  higher  education. 
In  fact,  so  eminently  qualified  is  he  to  till  the 
position  of  Vice-President  that  it  can  well  be 
said  that  Georgetown  is  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  man  at  the  head  of  its  Collegiate 
Department.  c.  '98. 

The  faculty  have  in  contemplation  the  re- 
moval of  the  Senior  study  hall  to  i lie  lower 
Moor  of  the  main  building.  Collier  Hall  will 
then  be  furnished  as  a  Senior  students'  library 
and  reading  room.  The  necessary  fittings  will 
demand  an  outlay  of  $1,500  at  the  lowest,  but 
the  change  is  much  needed,  as  the  conveniences 
for  consultation  of  the  library  are  at  present 
very  meagre.  This  hall  will  also  be  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  various  debating  societies. 

The  donation  of  the  above  amount,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan. 


WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


"Bid  the  inerry  bells  ring,"  for  the  winged 
boy  has  been  busy  during  the  season  of  idle- 
ness, and  not  a  few  of  his  arrows  have  hit  in 
the  ranks  of  the  old  boys. 

Thursday,  September  7,  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  B.  S., 
'88,  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Brennan. 

We  have  also  seen  an  invitation  to  the  wen- 
ding of  Mr.  James  P.  Donahue,  '89,  to  Miss 
Emily  Salome  Hermany,  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 6,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  J.  Nota  McGill,  L.L.  M.,  '88,  Register  of 
Wills  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Miss 
Frances  Maloy,  of  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  were 
married  on  Monday,  September  7,  ar  Lareh- 
mont  Manor,  N.  Y.  Mr.  McGill  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  and  for 
four  years  has  been  an  active  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  St.  Augustine's  church,  and  the  groom 
was  attended  by  General  Edward  C.  O'Brien, 
President  of  the  Department  of  Docks,  of  New 
York  city,  and  the  recipient,  at  our  last  com- 
mencement, of  the  honorary  degree  of  L.L.  D. 

Dame  Rumor  adds  the  names  of  Fr-^d.  Rutan 
Underwood  and  Thomas  A.  Flood,  both  M.  D.'s, 
'97,  to  the  list  of  benedicts,  though  cards  have 
not  yet  reached  us. 

James  Deery,  '95,  in  connection  with  his  oc- 
cupation of  teaching  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  will 
take  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Senator 
Stephen  R.  Mallory,  Georgetown,  '69. 

John  P.  O'Brien,  A.  M.,  '96,  has  )< rated  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  intends  to  practice 
law,  having  graduated  from  the  Law  Depart- 


ment in  June  last. 

Fenwiek  Stewart,  '91,  visited  the  college 
Sunday,  September  19.  Mr.  Stewart  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  and  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  electrical  expert  and  inspector  of  one  of 
the  large  insurance  companies  of  New  York. 

H.  F.  Reilly  and  J.  I.  Fitzsimmon  have  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Wisconsin.  Though  the 
laws  of  most  of  the  States  require  examina- 
tion before  admission  to  the  bar,  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  last  regular 
session,  passed  a  statute  specifically  providing 
that  the  graduates  of  the  Law  Department  of 
Georgetown  University  should  be  admitted 
without  examination. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School,  the 
following  alone  have  been  heard  from: 

Carlton  Daniels  is  resident  physician  at  the 
Home  of  the  Incurables. 

Stuart  Clark  Johnson  is  resident  physician  at 
i  he  Washington  Insane  Asylum. 

Charles  Wallace  Richmond  is  making  scien 
tific  researches  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  Journal  extends  its  most  sincere  con 
gratulations  to  these  worthy  sons  of  George 
town,  and  wishes  each  the  choicest  blessings 
of  domestic  happiness. 

Mr.  Michael  Earls,  A.  M.,  '97,  will  have  in  a 
few  days  for  Europe,  where  he  expects  to  re- 
main for  a  period  of  two  years.  We  regret  that 
in  the  departure  of  Mr.  Earls  the  University 
will  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  scholarly 
candidates  for  graduate  honors,  and  The 
Journal  of  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  valuable 
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contributors.     Mr.   Earls   was  graduated   from 

lioly  Cross  as  A.  1?.  in  ■'.)<;,  and  as  A.  M.  from 
Georgetown  in  June  last,  with  high  honors,  and 
few  young  men  are  better  equipped  for  a  sue 
cessful  literary  career.  As  ;i  writer  of  verse 
and  shorl  stories  he  will  long  l>e  remembered 
by  our  readers  for  ins  brilliant  contributions  tG 
The  Journal  during  the  past  year.  \\'e  notice 
with  pleasure  that,  during  the  vacation  period, 
he  delighted  New  England  audiences  with  a 
most  original  and  pleasing  lecture  on  "The  Bal 

lad  Poetry  Of  Ireland."  The  best  wishes  of  The 
Journal  and  its  readers  attend  their  friend,  and 
we  cherish  the  hope  that  in  his  travels  abroad 
he  will  lind  time  to  enrich  the  columns  of  The 
Journal  with  some  of  his  inimitable  descripl  ions 
of  foreign  life,  travel,  ami  experience. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  A.  B„  '85,  has  returned 
to  New  York  after  a  year's  travel  and  study  in 
Europe,  lie  will  at  once  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  connection  with  his 
lather,  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of 
New  York. 

In  answer  to  the  circular  announcing  the 
change  in  The  Journal,  Dr.  Keyes  writes: 

*  *  *  "I  suppose  that  comments  as  to  the 
advisability  of  your  plan  are  inappropriate  from 
one  youthful  and  inexperienced  in  literary  mat 
tors,  if  in  anything.  And.  moreover,  I  presume 
that  your  scheme  has  been  for  some  time  a  fact, 
in  mind  if  not  in  matter,  so  I  dismiss  such  ob- 
jections as  arise  in  my  chronically  conserva- 
tive mind,  and  swear  by  you  in  all  you  do; 
which  means  that  I  shall  cheerfully  pay  my  an- 
nual dues — although  I  believe  it  to  be  an  un- 
heard of  atrocity  to  tax  an  ex-editor  for  the 
support  of  that  Journal  for  which,  even  in  his 
official  position,  he  did  so  little — and  refuse  ab- 
solutely to  waste  my  time  or  your  patience— 
I  had  almost  presumptuously  said  •cofumns'— 
over  such  'pill-perfumed  periods'  as  I  could  pro 
duce.  However  great  the  temptation  ro  see  my 
name  in  print  again,  and  however  complimen- 
tary your  offer,  I  feel  myself  too  inexpert  a 
charioteer  to  attempt  for  many  a  year  the  task 
of  guiding  Pegasus  in  harness  with  Hippoc- 
rates' snake.  Such  a  team  would  surely  overset 
me. 

"With  regards  to  Fr.  Richards,  Fr.  Ennis  and 
yourself,  I  am, 

"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  JR." 

Fearing  that  possibly  Mr.  Keyes  is  s:neere  in 
his  refusal  to  write  for  The  Journal,  and,  eager 
to   have   something  fom   his   pen,    we   publish, 


with  due  apologies  to  t ho  author,  the  above  ex 

tract. 

.Mr.  .1.   Neal    Tower,  '95,   visited   the  college 

recently.  Mr.  Power  has  just  returned  from  a 
three  months'  outing  on  the  Continent.  During 
the  coming  year  he  will  continue  his  [.cst-grad- 
uate  and  law  studies  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mulvihill.  '96,  after  studying  law  for 
oi  e  year  at  Cincinnati,  will  complete  his  coursi 
at  Georgetov*  d  I .a  w  School. 

Raymond  F.  Baby,  A.  B.,  '95,  is  al  present 
Detroit  1'niversity. 

Patrick  II.  O'Donnell,  A.  1'...  '92,  is  deeply 
immersed  in  the  politics  of  Chicago,  and  we 
may  shortly  expect  to  hear  of  something  start- 
ling in  this  regard. 

We  have  just  read  in  Municipal  Affairs,  the 
organ  of  the  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  an 
interesting  article  on  "Recreation  Piers,'  by 
Edward  C.  O'Brien,  president  of  Hie  Board  of 
1  locks,  of  that  city.  The  keen  pleasure  witli 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  speaks  ot  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  Gotham's  poor  by  the  erection,  a.  the 
city's  expense,  of  these  piers,  plainly  shows  his 
kind  heart.  We  should  congratulate  the  people 
of  New  York  thai  they  possess  at  least  one  pub- 
lic official  who  has  their  true  interests  and  hap- 
piness in  mind. 


NECROLOGY. 


JAMES  I'.  BLUE,  in  residence  here  '56-'58, 
died  at  South  Branch,  near  Cumberland.  Md., 
on  April  28th.  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

1804.— Dr.  James  T.  Sothoron,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  medical  profesion  in  the  Dis- 
trict, died  in  Washington,  September  27th,  from 
apoplexy.  Dr.  Sothoron  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land. His  ancestors,  who  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Maryland,  came  over  from 
England  with  Eord  Baltimore.  In  18£>S  he  en- 
tered the  Academic  Department  of  Georgetown, 
where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war;  in  1865  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  and 
has  since  practiced  his  profession  continuously 
and  with  distinction.  The  deceased  was  an 
active  member  of  Society  of  Alumni,  and  al- 
ways took  a  lively  interest  in  the  object  and 
workings  of  the  Society. 

1870. — The  Chicago  Tribune  of  Aug.  30  an- 
nounces the  death,  on  the  day  before,  of  Ex- 
County  Judge  Frank  Scales,  at  Kartlett,  Illi- 
nois. 


established  1826. 
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Frank  .scales  was  born  at  Series'  Mound, 
Wis..  February  19,  1848.     lie  is  descended  from 

a  North  Carolina  family,  the  lirsi  public  record 
of  which  dales  back  to  the  spring  of  1715,  when 
the  Yoniasses  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the 
colonists,  killing  over  400.  An  organized  force 
was  led  by  Col.  Scales  against  the  savages,  and 
drove  them  across  the   Florida   frontier. 

The  father  of  Frank  Scales  emigrated  to 
the  West  in  1826.  Frank,  up  to  the  age  of  IT. 
worked  mi  the  homestead   farm,   then    went    lo 


school  in  Chicago.  The  next  year,  18<>fi,  Laving 
completed  his  preparatory  studies,  he  entered 
Georgetown  College.  Me  was  a  classmate  of 
our  Father  lledrick.  but  did  no1  stay  to  gradu- 
ate. In  1868  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1S72  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bart- 
lett,  of  Elgin,  111.  His  only  child  is  a  daugh- 
ter, well  known  in  society.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  County  Judge,  and  served  through  two 
terms.     His  loss  is  deeply  regretted. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

Its  Work  in  the  Fast:  Its  Aims  for  the  Future. 

Tin'  special  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of 
all  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Georgetown  is 

invited  to  the  interesting  and  exhaustive  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  made  at  the  re- 
union of  the  society  in  June. 

To  the  efficient  energy  of  this  committee, 
which  retired  from  office  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year,  is  due  the  great  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  Gaston 
Alumni  Hall. 

When  elected  to  office,  four  years  ago,  its 
members  determined  that  their  efforts  and  the 
resources  of  the  Society  should  be  expended 
upon  the  work  of  completing  the  hall.  Flans 
were  prepared,  the  work  commenced  ami  prose- 
cuted during  the  first  term  of  their  office,  as 
far  as  the  means  at  the  committee's  disposal 
warranted. 

The  Society,  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  its  satisfactory  progress,  unanimous- 
ly re-elected  the  committee  for  a  second  term. 
Thai  this  was  wise  is  evident  from  the  brilliant 
success  which  litis  crowned  the  efforts  o  the 
committee  to  present  to  the  University  a  ball 
worthy  of  Alma  Mater  and  creditable  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni. 

The  result,  a  hall  practically  completed,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  great  work  accom- 
plished by  determination,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance, reinforced  by  the  united  support  of  a 
few  devoted  and  enthusiastic  members. 

The  report,  which  is  appended,  explains  in 
detail  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  improvements, 
how  the  funds  were  collected,  and  what  re- 
mains fo  be  done. 

We  trust  that  the  new  Executive  Committee, 
emulating  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  its  prede- 
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cessor,  will  carry  out  the  designs  for  the  adorn 
nient  and  lighting  of  the  hah.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished within  the  ensuing  year,  if  only  the 
members  of  the  Society  respond  promptly 'with 
efficient  support.  If  those  who  are  able  to  do 
so  at  once,  will  enter  their  names  on  life  mem- 
bership roll,  and  if  the  annual  dues  are  paid 
punctually,  sufficient  means  will  soon  be  on 
hand  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

We  earnestly  urge  one  and  all  to  do  their 
share  in  the  good  work. 

REPORT. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  pleased  to  report 
that  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
year  has  been  particularly  satisfactory. 

A  social  innovation,  introduced  during  the 
winter,  promises  gratifying  results.  It  was 
thought  advisable,  in  order  to  bring  into  closer 
companionship  the  members  ot  the  Society  and 
interest  them  more  actively  in  its  workings,  to 
give  a  reception  during  the  winter  season  to 
the  respective  faculties  of  the  University,  in  the 
name  and  by  invitation  of  the  Society  of 
Alumni.  For  this  purpose  the  freedom  of  the 
College  was  obtained,  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1896,  and  a  most  pleasing  entertainment 
followed. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  apparent 
in  the  large  number  of  guests  present,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  future  this  will  be  an  an- 
nual feature  of  our  exercises. 

As  foreshadowed  in  the  last  report  of  the 
committee,  the  galleries  of  Memorial  Hall  are 
finished. 

The  committee,  with  undisguised  pride,  cabs 
your  attention  to  tins  work— so  long  delayed  for 
want  of  means,  but  at  last  completed— and  the 
Society  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for  con- 
tributing the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  cost. 


wen 


(Jailor  and  V)raper~~~ 
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The  amounl  expended  is  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  ninety-four 
cciiis  ($2,431.94).  This  money  bas  been  raised 
from  the  fees  of  the  life  members  who  are 
now  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  Annie  xv 
of  the  constitution,  and  from  the  annual  dues  of 
members  promptly  paying  the  same. 

it  is  a  generous  offering  for  a  most  worthy 
purpose,  ami,  as  other  Improvements  are  re 
quired,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  the  zeal  of  our 
comrades  Will  not  diminish,  but   that  the  roll  of 

life  membership  will  be  largely  Increased  before 

the  close  of  the  next  scholastic  year. 

As  the  present  Executive  Committee  con- 
eludes  its  term  of  office  at  this  meeting,  it  may 
he  proper  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  four  years  of  its  steward 
ship. 

1st.  A  new  stage,  with  electric  lighting  appa- 
ratus, lias  been  completed. 

2d.  The  Moor  and  naileries  of  the  hall  have 
been    furnished    with  900  folding  Chairs,   of  the 

most  approved  pattern. 

3d.  The  new  .naileries  of  the  hall  have  been 
finished. 

This  work  has  cost  in  all  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  dol'ars  and  twelve 
cents  ($4,329.12),  aim  the  society  can  rot  be  too 
strongly  praised  for  its  liberality  in  furnishing 
the  sum.  All  thai  remains  to  be  done  is  the 
electric  lighting  and  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
of  Memorial  Alumni  Hall.  This  will  cost  prob- 
ably twelve  hundred  dollars  (,$1,200). 

If  the  same  earnestness  is  displayed  the  com- 
ing year  as  in  the  past,  the  work  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
We  shall  then  have  an  Alumni  Hall  worthy  of 
Alma  Mater,  a  lasting  memorial  in  honor  of 
the  society',  and  every  dollar  of  the  cost  de- 
frayed by  our  own  exertions;  a  ball  in  beauty 
and  utility  comparing  favorably  with  that  of 
and  University  in  the  country,  and  to  which  we 
can  proudly  point  as  having  been  finished  by 
the  contributions  and  clues  of  the  Society  of 
Alumni. 

We  have  had  no  endowment  fund  to  draw  on, 
like  many  favored  institutions  of  learning  en- 
joy; but,  in  spite  of  this,  our  work,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  none  the  less  complete,  and  far 
more  meritorious,  considering  the  means  at  our 
command.  No  greater  monument  to  the  de- 
votion and  fame  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  could 
be  erected. 

For  our  successors  in  office  we  bespeak  a  lib- 
eral policy  and  the  prompt  payment  of  dues, 
that  they  may  complete  the  work  herein  pro- 
posed within  the  coming  year. 


finally,  the  committee  submits  for  your  con- 
sideration and  approval  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  relation  to  honorary  members. 
.1.  HATENS  RICHARDS,  S.  J.,  ex  officio, 
YV.   r.  QUICKSALL, 
.1.  DUDLEY  MORGAN,  M.  I)., 
.1.  NOTA  McGILL, 
F.  ().  ST.  CLAIK,  ex  officio. 

Executive  Committee. 


Since  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
Alumni,  in  June  last,  the  secretary  has  mailed 
id  every  member  of  the  classes  of  97,  of  the 
three  departments  of  the  University,  whose  ad- 
dresses could  be  obtained,  the  following  circular 
letter; 
Dear  Sir: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
following  amendment  to  Article  XI V  of  the 
Constitution    was  adopted: 

"Members  enrolled  within  one  year  after  re- 
ceiving a  degree  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues  for  said  year." 

The  opportunity  to  become  an  active  member 
of  the  Society,  free  of  all  expenses  for  one  year, 
is  thus  offered  to  you. 

After  the  first  year  the  annual  dues  will  be 
five  dollars  ($5),  payable  in  January  of  each 
year,  upon  notice  from  the  treasurer.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  annual  dues  in  the  near  future  is 
contemplated.  Life  membership  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars,  and 
all  life  members  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
annual  dues. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Alma  Mater,  and  to  bind  more 
closely  the  ties  of  friendship  between  George- 
town's Alumni. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  University  fac- 
ulty and  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  that  all 
persons  entitled  to  membership  should  have 
their  names  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  advantages  of  membership  are  numerous, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  union 
of  Georgetown's  sons  in  fraternal  fellowship. 

In  its  Alumni  the  mainstay  of  a  university  is 
universally  recognized.  When  designed  to  ad- 
vance its  welfare  and  to  widen  the  scope  of  itn 
usefulness  and  influence,  the  co-operation  of  iU 
organized  Alumni  becomes  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  University.  Your  enrollment 
will  encourage  others  to  become  active  mem- 
bers in  the  cause  of  the  Society,  and  your  influ- 
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(Mice  will  ;iiil  in  Impressing  upon  the  community 
Georgetown'!1!  notable  deeds,  possibilities,  and 
aspirations. 

Large  accessions  to  our  ranks  during  tin'  com 
tag  year  have  been  assured.  Will  you  not  be- 
come one  of  the  number? 

I  el  us  join  bands  and  hearts  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  faculties  in  their  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  various  departments  of  the  University. 

in  this  way  will  Georgetown's  Alumni  most 
effectively  prove  their  loyalty  and  become 
worthy  coadjutors  in  her  noble  struggle  lor  in- 
tellectual growth. 

Von  are.  therefore,  respectfully  urged  to  sign 
the  annexed  order  and  to  return  the  same  at 
once.     Very  truly  yours, 

B.  A.  F.  BRADY, 

Secretary. 


.Mr.  Brady  reports  that  favorable  responses 
have  been  received  from  many,  but  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  is  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

The  letter  fully  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  the  advantages  of  membership. 
'I  In-  Society  of  Alumni  is  the  great  medium  by 
means  of  which  our  graduates  may  keep  in 
close  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater.  Its  objects 
and  efforts  are  for  the  best  interests  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  University,  and  its  work  is 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  faculty. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished  p.v  the  So- 
ciety in  the  past,  and  within  the  last  four  years 
the  energy  and  generosity  of  its  members  have 
been  devoted  to  the  completion  and  adornment 
Of  Gaston  Alumni  Hall. 

The  biennial  publication,  containing  a  full 
list  of  members,  is  now  being  prepared,  and  it 
is  desired  that  answers  to  Mr.  Brady's  letter 
should  be  sent  in  immediately,  so  that  the  pub- 
lished list  may  be  as  nearly  complete  as  possi- 
ble.  We  therefore  urge  those  who  have  not 
done  so  in  accept  at  once  the  Society's  invita- 
tion, so  cordially  and  generously  extended,  10 
the  graduates  of  '97. 

E.  1).  F.  BRADY. 


THE  SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
MARY. 

This  Society,  composed  of  the  Catholic  stu- 
dents  of  the  College,  held  their  first  meeting  on 
Sunday,  September  2(J,for  the  election  of  officers. 
It  is.  as  yet.  tun  early  to  promise  anything  for 
i lie  Sodality,  but  the  presence  of  a  good  many 
Of  the  old.  and  some  new,  members  seems  to 
foretell  a  successful  year.  The  absence  of  Rev. 
father  William  Ennis,  S.  J.,  the  director  ol  last 
year,  is  to  be  regretted,  but  his  place  is  well 
lill.d  by  Rev.  Father  John  Conway,  S.  .J.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

Mr.   H.   A.   Gower,   '98,   Prefect;   Mr.   Maurice 


Head.,     '.IS,    First    Assistant    Prefect;    Mr.   James 
O'Shea,    ;>'.>.  Second  Assistant   Prelect;  .Mr.  Ed 
ward    Shea.    '98,    Secretary    and    Treasurer;    Mr. 
Frank  Applegarth,  '99,  Sacristan. 

The   Board   of  Consultors   is   composed   of; 

.Messrs.      Joseph       Cahill.       Thomas      O'Neh, 
Michael  Walsh,  and  Robert  Cauthorne. 


THE    PHILODEMIC    DEBATING    SOCIETY. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "WeL  begun  is  half 
done,"  or,  in  other  words,  "A  good  beginning 
promises  a  tine  ending."  If  this  be  taken  foi 
truth,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  predicting  for 
the  Philodemic  a  year  oi  brilliant  success.  The 
membership  is  as  large  as  in  former  years,  and 
a  man  of  untiring  activity.  Mr.  John  J.  Thonip 
kins.  S.  J.,  is  at  the  head.  At  a  recent  meeting 
the  officers  for  the  first  term  were  elected,  and 
after  thanking  their  electors  by  well-worded 
speeches,  were  placed  in  their  proper  chairs. 
They  are: 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Brady.  '98,  Vice-President;  Mr. 
Howard  S.  Harrington,  '99,  Secretary;  Mr.  John 
W.  Hallahan,  '!>!>.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Romaine,  '99  Amanuensis;  Mr.  J.  Laurence 
Nagle.  '99,  First  Censor;  Mr.  Robert  Cauthorne. 
'99,  Second  Censor. 

After  tiie  election.  Mr.  Thompkins  made  <> 
few  complimentary  remarks,  and  told  the  new 
ly-appointed  men  what  they  must  do  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Philodemic. 


THE  GLEE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  recital  room  of  the  Glee  Club  is  con 
stantly  crowded  with  students  who  wish  to 
prove  their  fitness  for  places  on  the  club.  The 
manager  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  Laurence 
Nagle,  '99,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  enterprise 
and  energy  are  well  known,  has  many  plans  for 
the  year.  He  has  already  approached  the  Rev- 
erend President  of  the  Cnl.ege  with  plans  for  a 
trip  of  the  clubs  during  Christmas  week,  but 
has  not  received  auy  definite  answer.  Many  of 
the  old  voices  are  again  in  the  club,  strength 
enecl  by  some  new  ones,  and  the  leader,  Mr. 
Howard  Harrington,  '99,  promises  us  the  tinest 
Glee  Club  that  has  ever  represented  George 
town. 

Mr.  Chas.  de  B.  Claiborne,  '99,  of  Louisiana, 
is  busy  with  the  Banjo  Club,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Murphy,  1901,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  the  Mando 
lin  Ciub  practicing  steadily  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  officers  of  the  Glee  Association  for  the 
years  '97-'98  were  appointed  at  the  end  of  last 
term: 

Mr.  Chas.  de  B.  Claiborne.  '99,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr.  J.  Laurence  Nagle  '99,  General  Man 
ager:  Mr.  Paul  L.  Head.  1900,  Secretary;  Mr. 
Albeit    E.    Murphy,    1901,    Leader   of   Mandolin 
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ciuii;  Mr.  Howard  s.  Harrington,  '99,  Leader  of 
Glee  Club;  Mr.  Chas.  de  B.  Olalbornj,  Leader 
ol   Banjo  < Hub. 

THE  BILLIARD  AM)   POOL  ASSOCIATION. 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Head,  II ,  manager  of  billiards 

and  pool,  assisted  by  his  censors,  is  rapidly  gel 
ting  Lis  branch  of  tbe  yard  into  good  condi 
lion.  Tbe  management  of  last  yen-  lefl  the 
Qnancial  arfalrs  In  a  flourishing  condition,  l>nt 
the  (allies  are  badly  in  need  of  repair.  How- 
ever, they  will  soon  be  put  in  order,  and  the 
devotees  Of  billiards  and  pool  wil    then  be  able 

to  Indulge  in  their  favorite  pastime  with 
keener  satisfaction. 

Messrs.   John    11.    Hallahan,    '!>'.>;   Thomas    M. 

Pierce,  '98;  Paul  I).  Burne,  '"«»:  Stephen  a. 
Douglas,  '<»l;  E3.  bonis  Byrne,  '01,  and  M. 
Sellers  Largey,  '01,  have  been  appointed  cen- 
sors. 


THE  SENIOR  LIBRARY. 

The  students'  Library  lias  been  enriched  by 

the  addition  of  many  new  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  fifty  volumes  of  war 
records  from  the  collection  of  Admiral  Kanisay, 
truly  a  handsome  donation.  Mr.  .Iimi's  O'Shea, 
'99,  and  Mr.  Thomas  O'Xeil.  '!>!>.  have  charge  of 
the  library,  and  the  former  is  also  head  censor 
of  the  Students'  Reading  Room. 


TML     PIIILONOMOSIAN      DEBATING      SO- 
CIETY. 
Not  a  few  of  the  old  names  are  absent  from 
tbe  roll  call  of  the  Philonomosian,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  expected  that  the  society  will 


be  a  large  one.  Mr.  John  B.  Creedeu,  S.  .1.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  instead  of  Mr.  \V.  Farrell, 
S.  .1..  whose  absence  is  a  source  of  regret  to  tin 
members. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  th  •  choice 

of  the  Philonomosian  to  till  the  various  offices: 
Mr.  B.  Louis  Byrne,  1901,  Vice  President;  Mr. 

James  Huffy.  1901,  Secretary;  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Murphy.  1901,  Amanuensis;  Mr.  .lohn  Murphy. 
Acd.,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Patrick  Fleming,  1901, 
First  Censor;  Mr.  M.  Sellers  Largey,  Aid.,  Sec- 
ond Censor. 


CLASS  OFFICERS. 

The  Senior  Class  officers: 

Mr.  Edward  shea.  President;  Mr.  Paul  \Y. 
MacMabon,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Cahlll, 

Secretary;    Mr.  Morris    Head,  Beadle;    , 

Manager  Athletics. 

The  Junior  Class  officers: 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Neil,  President;  Mr.  Leo 
Lynch,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Livingston  Oullen, 
Secretary;  Mr.  Prank  Applegarth,  Beadle;  Mr. 
('has.  LeB.  Taylor,  Manager  Athletics. 

The  Sop] ore  < 'lass  officers: 

Mr.  William  A.  Fleming,  President;  Mr.  D.  J. 
cieary.  Vice-President;  Mr.  John  English,  Sec- 
retary; Mr.  John  Loughlin,  Beadle;  Mr.  W. 
Kurtz  Wimsatt,  Manager  Athletics. 

The  Freshman  Class  officers: 

Mr.  Michael  Walsh.  President;  Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Albert  E.  Mur- 
phy, Beadle:  Mr.  E.  Louis  Byrne,  Treasurer; 
Mr.  James  Duffy,   Manager  Athletics. 

G.  P.  G„  1900. 


ATHLETICS. 


Although  still  in  its  infancy,  the  year  1897-'98 
gives  promise  of  great  success  in  athletics  for 
Georgetown;  in  fact,  it  is  expected  that  the 
glorious  achievements  of  former  jTears  will  be 
surpassed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  prospects 
are  indeed  bright.  Unusual  activity  is  notice- 
able in  every  athletic  department.  The  man- 
agers, one  and  all,  are  imbued  with  an  energy 
which  assures  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone 
by  them,  that  might  in  any  way  aid  us  in  our 
pursuit  of  athletic  supremacy. 

Our  athletes  have  returned,  flushed  by  the 
numerous  victories  scored  during  the  summer, 
ready  and  eager  again  to  enter  the  lists  as 
champions  of  Old  Georgetown. 

First  and  foremost  is,  of  course,  the  great 
"King  of  Sprinters,"  Bernard  J.  Wefers.  For 
several  years  Wefers  has  been  known  through- 
out the  land  as  the  greatest  runner  the  world 
has  yet  seen.     Time  after  time  has  he  demol- 


ished records,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"knowing  ones,"  had  been  broken  for  the  last 
time.  But.  during  the  past  season  he  has 
waged  a  fiercer  war  on  the  existing  records 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Not  only  did  he 
lower  the  world's  record  for  100  yards  to  9  3-5 
seconds,  but  a  few  days  ago  the  athletic  world 
was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  he  had 
surpassed  even  his  own  fondest  expectations 
when,  in  a  220-yard  dash,  he  breasted  the  tape 
exactly  21  seconds  after  the  starter's  pistol 
was  fired.  Before  this  unparalleled  pe,-for- 
mance,  even  his  own  other  records  lose  some 
of  their  lustre.  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
learn  with  pleasure  that  Wefers  has  returned, 
but  also  with  regret  we  learn  that  a  severe 
muscular  strain  excludes  him,  for  the  present, 
from  any  active  share  in  sports. 

Another  of  our  representatives,  to  whom  too 
much    praise   can    not   be  giveu,    is   George   V. 
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Lyons,  '01.  Among  bis  creditable  perform- 
ances during  the  past  summer  may  be  men- 
tioned a  half  mile  in  2.00  minutes,  at  the  Labor 
Daj  Carnival  at  the  New  Jersey  A.  ('.  Again, 
as  a  member  of  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic 
Club  Relay  Team,  which  competed  for  the 
championship,  lie  reeled  off  bis  quarter  in  50  3-5 
seconds. 
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FRED  SCHADE. 

Our  distance  runners  also  distinguished 
themselves.  Theo.  G.  McGirr,  '97,  the  ten-mile 
champion,  adaed  another  to  his  already  long 
string  of  victories,  when  he  won  the  three-mile 
Metropolitan  championship. 

J.  Lawrence  Nagle,  '99,  even  improved  on  bis 
splendid  form  of  last  spring,  going  the  mile  in 
l.'.s.  at  the  Apollo  Games  in  Boston. 

Julius  S.  Walsh,  '98,  the  holder  of  the  world's 
record  for  60  yards,  who  acquitted  himself  so 
creditably  as  a  member  of  our  relay  team  din- 
ing the  past  two  seasons,  has  returned  >o  Col- 


leu,!1,  and  has  resumed  training.  Francis  B. 
McAnerney,  '98,  our  crack  hurdler,  Is  also  on 
hand.  Besides  this  array  of  seasoned  material, 
a  large  number  of  recruits  will  begin  work. 
Among  those  who  have  alreadv  ii"en  seen  on 
the  track  are  Owen.  '01;  Dessez,  Law;  Apple- 
garth,  '!>'.»;  O'48'hea,  ''.»!>;  Sheridan.  '00;  and  Mc- 
Coy, '(ill. 

On  the  cycle  path  out  colors  were  ably  borne 
by  P.  A.  L.  Sehad  >,  Law.  who,  not  content 
with  the  numberless  honors  he  has  won  in  the 
South,  journeyed  to  the  L.  A.  \Y.  me  I  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  (here  distinguished  himself  and 
his  I'niv<  isity  by  winning  the  third  of  a  mile 
championship,  incidentally  breaking  the  world's 
record  for  the  track  distance. 

In  addition  to  our  little  champion  of  tic 
South,  we  new  have  A.  ('.  Moran,  Law.  better 
known  as  "Zimmy,"  who  looks  at  us  ever  the 
top  of  this  column 

It  was  at  Baltimore,  on  May  29  of  this 
year,  thai  "Al."  first  began  to  show  what  was 
really  in  him.  He  won  two  heats,  came  sec 
ond  in  the  team  race— defeating  Sehade  and 
Olurn— and  starting  from  the  scratch  with 
Clum  in  the  two-mile  handicap,  caught  the 
limit  man  Ik  fore  half  a  mile  had  been  covered. 

On  June  21st  he  captured  bhree  firsts  at  River 
View,  and  on  June  2<;th  lie  wen  the  mile  open 
and  mile  handicap  at  International  Park,  de- 
feating Ilalstead.  Duvall  and  Wilson.  He 
went  to  Frederick  on  .Lily  .'id.  and  it  is  due  to 
ids  magnificent  tiding  ami  his  coaching  of 
Smith  and  Prdtchard  that  the  Washington 
Road  Club  now  holds  the  beautiful  McDonald 
trophy.  Here,  ton.  he  rode  againsl  Sehade, 
Halstead,  ami  Le  Oompe,  (he  crack  Maryland 
rider,  defeating  them  all  in  the  mile  open  as 
well  as   in   the  nam   race. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  July,  however,  that  this 
sturdy  rider  especially  distinguished  himself, 
and  fairly  covered  his  name  wiili  glory.  Dis- 
playing rare  judgment  and  hsadwork,  he  won 
the  mile  open  from  the  fastest  field  of  the  sea- 
son, under  very  unfavorable  conditions,  in  2m. 
14s.,  the  track  record  for  that  distance. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  he  took  first  place  in 
the  Le  Droit  Park-Stickney  wheelmen  team 
race,  and  riding  from  flic  fifteen-yard  mark  in 
the  two-mile  handicap,  set  almost  all  of  the 
pace.  and.  passing  nearly  every  man  on  the 
back  stretch  in  the  last  lap,  won  handily  from 
Matchett  by  half  a  length.  He  then  fairly  set 
the  crowd  wild  by  running  second  in  the  multi- 
cycle race,  defeating  Sehade  and  Halstead  on 
a  tandem. 
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",\l."  is  a  most  conscientious  rider,  and  while 
training  works  hastier  than  any  two  men  in 
tin-  District  Woe  to  bhe  ambitions  youngster 
who  tries  to  hang  on  to  "Al.'s"  rear  wheel!  Be 
is  sure  in  fall  by  the  wayside.  H  is  nothing 
for  him  to  work  seven  or  eighl  miles  iii  a  2.20 
dip,  unpaced,  and  then  sprint  the  hist  third  as 
r.-isi  as  al  the  start. 


A.  C.  MORAN. 

"Zimmy's"  successes  are  very  popular.  On 
account  of  his  unpretentious  and  manly  bear- 
ing while  on  the  track,  he  is  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  all  racing  men,  and  seems  to  'be  but 
little  disturbed  by  the  fuss  made  over  him  in 
biking  circles. 

Since  July  5th  Moran  has  had  quite  a  series 
of  accidents.  At  Staunton,  Va.,  on  July  23d, 
he  sustained  a  bad  fall  in  the  five-mile  handi- 
cap event,  and,  though  severely  injured,  in- 
sisted upon  riding  in  the  final  of  the  mile  open, 
in  which  event  he  took  a  close  second,  Sehade 
riding  first  and  Griffin  Halstead  third.  After 
a  pretty  good  rest  he  once  more  participated  in 
the  races  on  Labor  Day  at  International  Park, 
and  rode  first  in  the  one  mile  open,  distancing 
Fred.  Sehade  and  a  hast  of  speedy  others. 
Then,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  September  14th,  his 


ill-luck  was  again  in  evidence,  mixing  him  up 

in  the  spill  of  ihe  half  mile  handicap.  Noth- 
ing daunted  by  his  injuries,  however,  lie  con- 
tested in  the  three-mile  'handicap  race,  and,  rid- 
ing from  scratch  with  E.  L.  Wilson,  the  cham- 
pion of  t'lie  District,  c.'inic  very   near  equaling 

the  world's  amateur  record  al  that  distance. 
We  wish  to  add  thai  il  is  to  bhe  courtesy  of 
"The  Capital,"  a  sprightly  society  paper  of 
Washington,  of  which  .lames  Alexander,  for- 
merly of  '!>s.  is  an  ellicient  representative,  thai 
we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  half-tone  en 
gravingS  Of   Alorail  and   Sehade. 

Leo  B.  Dannemiller,  '01,  has  also  been  setting 

a  lively  pace.  On  the  5th  Of  July  he  captured 
the  two-mile  championship  of  Ohio  victory  in 
Baltimore  over  .Moran  and   Sehade. 

Sullivan,  '01,  and  Ceppi,  '01,  are  yoiingsi  is. 
for  whom  Trainer  Foley  predicts  a  brilliani 
future. 

For  the  benefit  otf  our  devotees  of  the  wheel 
Q  special  bicycle  meet  will  be  held  on  Bhe  lGth 
insl. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  we 
learn  thai  Thomas  Driscoll  has  decided  not  to 
return.  Aside  from  his  proifi'ciency  with  the 
racquet,  his  genial  manner  won  for  him  a  host 
of  friends.  His  achievements  during  the  past 
year  on  the  tennis  court  were  of  the  highest 
order  and  reflect  creditably  on  himself  and  on 
his   College.      Last    fall  'he   Competed    in   the   In- 

terdollegiate  Tennis  Tournament,  and  finished 
second  to  Whitman,  of  Harvard,  after  having 
disposed  of  most  orf  the  famous  cracks  of  the 
country.  In  the  spring  he  again  charged  on 
the  experts,  and  to  our  intense  delight  carried 
off  the  ehampitonships  of  the  South,  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
were  confident  that  be  would  capture  the  In- 
tercollegiate this  Fall,  but  lie  has  decided 
to  take  up  his  profession,  and  thereby 
has  deprived  us  of  the  expected  cham- 
pionship, and  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  pop- 
ular athletes.  Of  the  tennis  men  now  in  Col- 
lege, McMahon,  '98;  Gower,  '98;  Hallanan,  '99, 
and  Devereaux,  '98,  are  all  showing  superior 
form. 

Manager  McMahon  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  courts  into  fine  condition,  and  in  con- 
sequence we  may  look  forward  to  some  clever 
work.  The  brilliant  record  which  Driscoll 
leaves  behind  should  stimulate  one  and  all  of 
our  men,  and  arouse  in  them  an  ambition 
which  should  spur  them  on  to  even  greater  ef- 
forts than  those  which  they  have  made  here- 
tofore. 

Mainly   through    the   untiring  efforts   on  the 
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pari  <>f  Mr.  Raley,  two  fine  handball  courts 
have  been  erected.  We  hope  thai  the  stu- 
dents will  not  longer  allow  this  splendid  game 
to  lie  dormant,  as  it  has  done  during  the  past 
lew  years.  No  form  of  exercise  is  better 
adapted  to  strengthen  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  a  fact  that  has  been  recognized  by  all 
the  leading  trainers  of  the  country. 

We  arc  pleased  to  announce  that  work  on 
the  new  grand  stand  will  begin  at  once. 
Such  a  structure  as  is  planned  will,  we  are  sure. 
satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious.  The  new 
stand    will    accommodate    1,000. 

A  bowling  alley,  the  gifl  of  Mr.  Wimsatt, 
Br.,  to  he  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  llealy 
Building,  will  shortly  offer  a  ne  wfield  for  ath- 
letic excellence. 

A  meeting  of  tin-  Athletic  Association  was 
held  on  the  29rh  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting to  the  Association  the  plans  fur  the 
year.  Mr.  J.  II.  McAleer.  '98,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, presided,  and  addressed  the  students. 
After  laying  before  the  house  the  findings  of 
the  executive  committee,  he  appealed  to  the 
members  for  financial  support.  His  remarks 
were  re-echoed  by  The  presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity classes,  as  also  by  several  other  offi- 
cers. A  subscription  was  started,  and.  through 
the  generosity  of  several   members.  $100   was 

ROOD    collected. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  1897-'98  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen:  Mi-.  ('.  X. 
I'a'ey.  s.  .1..  president;  Mr.  ('.  DeB.  Claiborne, 
PP.  manager  of  Field  and  Track;  Mr.  J.  H. 
McAleer,  '98,  vice-president;  Mr.  F.  J.  Byrne. 
'!i!>.  secretary;  Mr.  W.  Fleming,  '0d.  manager 
of  base  ball":  Mr.  .1.  S.  Bates.  '98,  treasurer; 
Mr.  J.  I..  Nagle,  '99,  manager  of  Glee  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  X.  -I.  McAleer,  "98,  journalist;  Mr.  P. 
X.  McMahon.  manager  of  tennis;  Mr.  I'.  B. 
Head,  "on,  manager  of  billiards. 

Mr.  ('.  X.  Raley.  S.  J.,  lias  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Athletic  Association.  Mr.  Ra- 
1  y  has  been  intimately  connected  with  ath- 
letics for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  sport  with  which  he  is  not  thorough- 
ly conversant.  His  great  success  as  manager 
of  athletics  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
need  not  be  recalled,  as  the  memory  of  his 
famous    nine    is    still    fresh.     Under   his    guid- 


ance athletics  at  Georgetown  should  prosper,  in 
a  measure  even  greater  than  heretofore.  Mr. 
Charles  He  B.  Claiborne,  '99,  of  Louisiana, 
is  at  the  helm  of  the  Field  ami  Track 
Department.  Mr.  Claiborne  is  evidently 
fitted  for  the  high  position  he  holds.  He 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  athletics  from 
his  early  youth,  and  has  never  allowed  ids  en- 
thusiasm to  cool.  He  will  be  assisied  by  Al- 
bert  10.  Murphy.  '01,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wm.  Foley,  who  by  his  splendid  work 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  both  capable  and  enthusiastic,  has  been 
re-engaged  as  tra'ner  tor  the  track  team. 
Manager  Claiborne  is  at  present  miking  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  annual  Fall  meet, 
which  will  lake  place  en  the  Gtli  of  Novem- 
ber. All  the  local  cracks,  as  well  as  teams 
from  several  colleges,  have  been  invited  to 
compete. 

In  addition  to  the  various  branches  of  ath- 
letics which 'have  nourished  at  Georgetown  in 
the  past,  we  note  with  pleasure  that  interest 
in  golf  is  rapidly  awakening. 

Mr.  Julius  S.  Walsh,  •'.is,  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention To  this  very  popular  sport,  and  during 
the  summer  won  several  valuable  prizes.  Mr. 
Harry  Chappelle.  '1)1.  is  also  a  very  clever  ex- 
ponent of  The  game. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  any  satisfactory  esti- 
mate of  the  base  ball  team.  Most  of  the  old 
men  have  returned  ami  several  new  candi- 
dates are  on  hand.  Manager  Fleming  assures 
us  that  the  season  of  *0S  will  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, the  many  successful  seasons  of  n  cent 
years. 

With  such  efficient  management  and  such  an 
aggregation  of  athletes,  nothing  is  lacking  ex- 
cept the  co-operation  of  the  student  body.  We 
feel  confident  that  hearty  support,  both  moral 
and  financial,  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as 
The  students  realize  That  such  is  absolutely  es- 
sential   to  success   in   athletics. 

With  all  the  requisites  of  success  at  our  com- 
mand, There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  dur- 
ing the  current  year  the  Blue  and  Gray  ban- 
ner of  Old  Georgetown  will  wave  triumph- 
antly over  the  scene  of  many  a  well-earned 
victory. 

HOWARD  S.  HARRIXGTOX,  '99. 
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ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


GEORGETOWN,  D.  ('. 


Tbis  institution  wns  founded  in  1799  and  rebuill  in  L873.  M  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  the 
Heights  of  Georgetown,  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  watei 
scenery  of  the  Potomac.  Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embracing 
an  area  of  forty  acres,  which  secure  to  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the 
country,  [n  the  course  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  refined  and 
polished  education.     For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 


"THE  L.  &  R.  ROUTE."  ® 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR  | 

ATHLETIC 

^^eGOODS 

LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, 

^**^4 17  Ninth.  I 


Independent  Ice  Co. 

DEAL EltS   IN 

KENNEBEC     ICE. 

QUICK  SERVICE     NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

(ffice,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


Tin  Cntire  /few  +Plant~~ 


-Is  what  we  now  have.  On  September  29th 
-  mii  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
-but  we  are  again  in  a  position  to  do  the 
-Ix-st  work  at  reasonable  prices. 


national  Publishing  £o. 


J-  Louisiana  Avenue 


Book  and  3ob  Printers 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IX  EXTRA  FIXE,  FIXE  AXD  RBOAD  POIXTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HAXDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


Robinson, 
Cliery  &  Co. 


Clothiers 


12th  and  F  Streets. 


F.  C.  BERENS-K- 

~lUbok$ale  Confectioner. 

1128  7th  Street  N.  W. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOB  "MAXDALATTA.' 


3o$epb  fluerbacM^ 


623  PENNA.  AVE. 


HABERDASHER  AND  HATTER. 


AGENT 


...FOR 


f^^tol 


J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jFloral  decorators. 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washing-ton, 

1153  Broadway,  New  York. 
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J.  EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON,        |  THE~ 

UMBER   HERCHflNT 

3018  K  (Water)  Street. 


Washington,  i>.  C, 


©ANIEL  LOUGHRAN, 

*"*'  „,.   iiMn  urum  FSA1.E  DIAL 


"JCess"     shoe 

,,.,„„  ,,„.  Milkl.,-  to  tli.-C„i.su...cr. 

Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 

n*  Re$$  $  Son** 

TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 
931  perxna.  five.  N.  W. 
F  A.TSCHIFFELY,  JR. 

,in..i i„  ,.,„i  Retail  Dealer  in 

Ascnt  for  Sharpe  t  Bohme,  lrondale  Mineral  Water. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

m.l..  ;„  H,o  r 


IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER   IN 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 


inn    Pennsylvania, A 
I  04/    Washington,  D. 


Vvenue  N.  W. 
C. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Etc. 


IMffih  (Thirty-Second)  Street,  Georgetown,  D.  C 

^BPsalwaysonha^daMStm^ntomne 

lat^V&(g2&ftS3&  delivered  at 
the  College 


We're  in  the  Class-Rooms  with  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 

FURNISHINGS... 


S«« 


BLUE^f^^  noramigtr,$«-- 

AND    ^rTR  AY  I  3107-9*?  St.Seor^ourn,^ 

JAMES  O'DONNELL 

. . .  apothBCArV 


DAIRY. 


3607  0  Street  N.W.  c.b.branzell. 

Jfl5.T7cLEr.ENT5, 

mnSettafter  anOSmbalmet. 

1241  32d  St.  (74  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^Everything  First  Classan^atreasonahle  rates 

Cbomas  e,  madman** 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 
...AND  AUCTIONEER 


3201  M  St.  N.  W. 
1200  Thirty-Second  St. 


311  Seventh  St.  S.  | 
301  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 


E.  nORRlSON 


PAPER  COMPANY 


..1009  Penna.  Ave 

Established  is:> 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

Manufacturers  «"<g£«3S£| 
205,  207,  209  anO  211  «*&»&  street,  * 


w  Yor 


9I1 


p  Street  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Houses  For  Bent  and  Sale,  and  Mon 
;li  e  per  cent,  per  annum. 


ey  toioan  in  sums  to  suit, 


fi.  6.  ft  %  G.  Wagtier, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKE! 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

,,.s.  ivri.Mli.-i.K  Hooks.  Stationery,  Magasi 


Dealers  in  Newspapers. 
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R  LINE  OF  FASHIONABE 
UP-TO-DATE  MEN.S  FURNISHINGS... 


IS   UNEXCELLED  IN  WASHINGTON. 

R.  Itlinster, 


Under  National   Hotel. 


4W  and  501    Penn.  Ave., 


Washington,  D.  C. 


8.  H.  snnemetz  l  son 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
Cor.  13th  Street. 


..AGENCY  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED    HATS.. 

KNOX-New  York. 


HENRY  HEATH,  i  London 
CHRISTYS,        |  London' 

Canes  and  Umbrellas,   Ladies'   Fine 
Furs.  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 


P.J,  McEVOY,  1 18  W.Pratt  Street... 


Baltimore,  Mel. 

Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in   every  description  of  Ci Is 

Itelisrious  Communities.     Drapd'Kte,   Diagonals.  Cloths, 
s.  Flannels,  (Jinllim;.  Ilcsii'iv,  Hlankets.  Tow- 
le-Damask.  Hankerehiefs.  etc.     church'  Laces,  Silk  Vest- 
Damask,  (lalloons.  and  crosses  for  Vestments.     Samples 
I  1'romi  tly. 


ftle'pe  Branched  Out 


— into  Sporting'  and  Ath- 
letic Goods.  You'll  say 
right  off  ours  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete 
stock  that  has  ever  been 
shown  in  Washington. 
You'll  recognize  all  the 
standard  makes.  And 
you'll  find  we've  figured 
our  prices  down  at  least 
25  per  cent,  under  all  the 
others.  You've  been 
charged  too  much  here- 
tofore. 


AKS&CO.,  Pa-  Ave-  and  7th  St. 

LI 


"Saks' Corner." 


SUCCESSOR    TO 
NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 


Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher. 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 

Shirts  Made  to  Order.    Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


15  Penn.  Ave,, 


WASHINGTON,  D.-C. 


Stormont  $  3acR$on_ 

PRINTERS. 

522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 

Emmons  S.  Smith... 

FANCY   GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWELRY. 


705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 


The  Palace  Billiard  Parlor 
and  Dairy  Lunch    Room.... 


Wm.  N.  Payne,  Prop. 


Thirth-second  and  M  Sts.  N.  W. 


A.  M.  Baer«* 

Clothing  and  Furnishings. 

Correct  Styles— All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats 

Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N.  W. 
9?at/ona/   Sftrass    and   Uerra  Cotta  tU/or/cs. 

..THOS.  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 

316=322   13th  St.  N.  W.  =  -  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Plumbers',     Steam-Fitters'     and     Engineers'     Supplies. 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 

W.  D.  Brace 


l^liiii-iT^iiioi  s*t . 


Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 


o 


Great  Btlantic  &  (Pacific 

TEA  COMPANY 

501  and  503  Seventh  Street  X.  \V. 


Jail  and  Winter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  N!.Y  CnnKe 
Can  always  be  found  at  UIV  '  MUUUJ 

Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's,         cmaeraSlfi!  d?*c. 

We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patronage. 
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T.  J.  MAYER. 


R.  L.  GALT. 


HARRIET  T.  GALT. 


ID.  m.  Gait  *  Co. 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  VOIQT... 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 

615  7th  Street  N.  W. 

Formerly  of  713  7th  St.  N.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING. 
FINE  LEATHER  GOODS  AND  TRAVELERS'  SUPPLIES 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


B.?.W«fckV"         3139MSlre, 

™SH,ONADLC  HATTER 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox  &  Miller  Styles.  Agei 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hats. 

THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  WI 
DINING  CAR 


James  $.  Copbam 


1231  and  1233  Pa.  Ave. 

Trunks,    Satchels,    Bays,   Suit    Cases,    Extension 

Cases,    Pocketbooks,    Card    Cases,    Bill 

Bunks,  Dressing  Cases,  Etc. 

REPAIRING  CAREFULLY  AND  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 


BETWEEN.... 

Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 

WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Sta 
at  11.37  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  ( 
cinnati  and  Louisville.     Sleeping-  Car  Cincinnati  to 
cago  and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  L 
and  Louisville  without  change.  Parlor  Cars  Cincn 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.30  P.  M.  daily 

For  tickets,  sleeping  car  accommodations,  call  at  i 
O   Oflice,  513  and  1421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"    GEORGE  M.  BOND, 
TELEPHONE  CALL  106G.  City  Passenger  A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  N.  Pistel  &  Co. 


Successors  to 
HASLETT  &  PISTEL. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

1417  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 

THE  RALEIGH.. 
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Cob.  Twelfth  St.  aid 
Pa     Ave.    N.   W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

firSUSSSf"™ ,Ph"-     n"tire  constructi'  »n  absolutely 
Reproof.     An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 

SonS:    Ue  for  rent,emen  attached-  *S 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


Vhe  €bbltt... 


EIGHT   IRON    FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


-I.  C.  Busch,  Manager 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


THE   SHORE HAM 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 


JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


INCORPORATED. 


Athletic  Goods 
Bicycles  and  Sundries 
Uniforms  for  all  Sports 
Gymnasium  Outfits 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 


ASH. 


branch: 

1013  Penna.  Ave. 


fter  the  Game  is  Over... 


n  your 


Our  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities are  unsurpassed-  we 
buy  materials  at  minimum 
prices  ;  we  sew  every  gar- 
ment with  silk  which  means 
strength  and  neatness 
These  are  the  reasons  we  so 
confidently  guarantee  the 
«t  and  quality  of  the  caps 
and  gowns  we  sell. 

An  illustrated  catalogue, 
self  -  measurement  blanks 
and  samples  of  materials 
sent  to  any  address  upon 
request. 

Correspondence  on   the    i 

subject  of  the  sale  or  rental   ' 

of  caps  and  gowns  is  ear-   ] 

nestly  solicited.     We  want    ( 

irder.  i 


.  STRaWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER..  PH1Lfl.  § 

OOGOOOGGOGGGOGGGGGGGGGGGOGOGGGGGCO 

MORGAN  HOUSE.  .  El  ^- 


R.  W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


32d  St.,  above  H. 


jffarveys. . . 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1016  Pa.  Ave., 
Cor.    Eleventh    St. 


nAKVKv.,1KA,i,inan,;:,;,";;.;!nu\ioy^.;"-s,'n,layst'xceptt'd- 


£♦  £♦  Bre$itaf)att«« 


Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  N.  W. 


^cooopppp 


GGQOGQGGG© 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game-all  the  time  -  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past- 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 
339 


ATHLETES 
SUPPLY   HOUSE, 


P  STREET  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Richmond 
StraiflM 


CHARLES  H.  JAV1NS  &  SONS 

■^tlSH  DEALERS 

Stands'  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 

0  Street  and  N.  f.  Markets.  Washington,  d.  @ 


cut  no.  i 

Cigarettes.  A*  HANLON-        I 


e  uinii.-  i..  lay «  liii;j;'..'";;'ii  nna 

the    .rice  fh      edlor  tl  I  'm,u 


hi  rerj  pacl  agi 


UXEN  &  GINTEB 
The  American  Tobacco  Compami. 


Succi  --"i.  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


HUGH  RE1LLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oris,  Varnishes 
Window  and    Plate    Glass,   ti<- 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCER 

DEALER   IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  and 
*£  Tobacco*  *£ 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Corner  P, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

,,      vgenl  for  Clm.se  &  Sanlioni  Coffees. 


i  n  t  I  Penna.  Ave. 

|y|  |  and  1223  and  1225  82d  St.  N.  W. 

'Phones  1209  and  1725-2. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS? 


W  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST. 
OUR  SUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 


GEORGE  W.  RAY 

JM—  WHOLESALE  GROCERIES, 

mines,  Xiquors,  Cigars  an£>  tobacco. 

3249  M  Street,  West  Washington,  D  I 


^™*^%£d3fi83tt& 


inced.   For 


W.  H. TENNEY  &  SONS, 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

rsto  11.  P.Gilbert.)  dealers  in 

HARDWARE  "AMD  HARNESS. 


^.MRY&Co 


(Successors 


Contractors' and  Machinists' Supplies. 


Telehone  357. 

.1  \mi  s  D.  Mason. 


1203  and  1212  32d  Street. 

Georgetown,  1>-  C. 


Samuel  *•■  Mason. 


3ames ».  mason  $  Co. 

STEAM  *  CRACKER  j*  BAKERY. 

1?  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 

.     ,,  ,,,     n  ,,  ,.  Baltimore,  Md, 

hi  |  osite  Maltbj  House. 

Ki,\\  \ki,  DERRICK,  Wholesale  Agent,  818  IQthStreel 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  T.  Varnell  &  Son 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CHICAGO  DRESSED  BB15) 

x,,s.  10  and  u  Wholesale  Row,  Centre  Market, 

_,     .  .,,,  Washington,  D. 

Telephone  474-2. 

The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 

BOOK    \M>  JOB  I'UINT 
OF   EVEKY   1'KSi  KlT'lll-   | 

517   11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAFEST,  FASTEST,  AND  FINEST  TRAINS 

IN  AMERICA  RUN  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad 

(ROYAL  BLUE  LINE) 

BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

All  trains  vestibuled  from  end  to  end  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti-Telescoping  Appliance.  All  cars 
lighted  by  Pintsch  gas.  Dining  cars  on  famous  Five- 
Hour  Trains  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  maintains  complete  service 
of  Vestibule  Express  Trains  between  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Equipped  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  running  through  without 
change. 

ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS  BETWEEN  THE 

EAST  AND  WEST  RUN  VIA 

WASHINGTON. 

Full  information  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains.  Sleeping 
Car  Accommodations,  etc,  etc.,  can  be  secured  at  Ticket 
Offices,  New  York  Avenue  and  15th  street,  619  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  at  Station,  Corner  New  Jersey  Avenue 
and  C  Street. 

CHAS.  O.  SCULL,  S.  B.  HEGE, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Dis.  Pass.  Agent, 

Baltimore,  Md.  N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St.  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE  CALL  1591  Washington,  D.  C. 


Che... 

6,  ?♦  Brooks 

Company 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND 


ELECTROLIERS. 


r  1 1  ist 


Corcoran  Building. 

PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager. 


WASHINGTON  COUPE  AND  LIVERY  CO., 
1341  and  1243  W  Street  N.  W. 

Branch  Offices  at  Willard's  and  Riggs'  Hotels. 
Wlllard's  Hotel  oilier,  call  687. 

LANDAUS,  VICTORIAS,  BROUGHAMS,  BUGGIES,  SUR- 
REYS, AND  BUCKBOARDS,  FOR  HIRE  AND  SALE. 

Special   Attention  to  Boarding   Horses  and  Monthly  Turnouts. 


PALMER'S 

...GINGER....  Jg 
ALE. 

MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER,  (S)®®®®®®®®^ 

AND  SCHLITZ'S  MILWAUKEE  LAGER. 

615 TO  62]  I)  STREET  s.  VV.  Telephone  call  180. 


LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA, 
ORANGE  CIDER. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  1 941-1 959  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


m.  %  Keane... 

.  WHOLESALE       TOBACCONIST. 

Sale  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 
313  Penna.  Ave.  'Phone  1644. 


© 


JDLEY  W.  GREGORY 

Successor  to  A.  <;.  GEDNEY. 


Engraving  and  Standard  Stationery. 

431  llth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Established  1861 


Pranklin  &  co.««*  G.  Taylor  Wade... 

A  OPTICIANS 

General  Commission  Merchant. 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

11203       !F»       {STRI^Erx*      2V,      W.      911  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


VIII 


ABVKRTISKMKNTS. 


-(» 


^IJIVI^... 


416  Seventh  Street  Northwest. 

Georgetown  College  Colors    Combined,  In  two  widths, 
always  on   hand  In  our  Ribbon   Department. 

w  E  HAVE  THE 


Largest  Book  Depot  in  the  South 

and  sell  all  books  a1  cul  prices,    Gel  our      j  j   spauloing. 


Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND     STATIONERS. 

428  7th  Street  Northwest. 

special  attention  paid  to  Wedding  Invitations  and 
i  lard  Engraving. 


JOHN    SPAULDINC. 


quotations  on  standard  or  new  publica- 

i  |i  ins,     Vou  can  sa>  e  money.     Ask  to  sec 

The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary... 

i  vols.,  $2  a  vol.,  equal  to  the  Century,  at 
our  eight  h  the  price. 

BAUM'S,  416  7th  St. 

. .  u/.    JT.   JLowdermilk  dc  Co. . 

1426  F  Street  N.  W. 

LAW,  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND. 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUCHT. 


Quick  Work.     Skilled  Work- 
men  Assure  Satisfaction  •■  •• 

Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  OFFICB-1250  82d  St.  N.  W. 
]'i  iNT— 8237  K  Street  Northwest. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.     We  Save  Your  Linen. 

Southern  Fruits  and  Vkgetabi.es  a  Specialty. 

W.  S.  ANDERSON  &  CO... 

Successors  to  E.  E.  Anderson  &  Bro 

wholesale         COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

..Fruits     aitacl    Vegetables.. 

202  9th  St.  and  919  B  St.  N.  W. 

Established  1865. 

call  on..  John  Byrne  $  (Ko.««« 

FOB    NEW    AND   SECOND-HAND 

Iverw-  Books, 

1322  F  St.  N.W.       We  buy  and  exchange  law  books. 


^^JJrgnthno's- 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK.   CHICAGO.   PARIS. 

Brentano's  "  London  Exchi  quer"  Inks  arc  the  licst.  Telegraphic 
address.  "Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


S-T-H-L-E-E... 


1107  F  St.  N.  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Artistic  Posing,  Latest  styles  anil  Accessories.  S] ial  College 

and  class  Hates. 


C.  M.  BELL 


"he  National  Photographer. 


463=465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladies  and  (hilren  a  Specialty. 


S|  eeial  Attention  Given  to  the 
Reproduction  of  Old  Pictures, 


1217,  1219  and  1226  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALTIES  : 

fine 
Portraits 


Tn  (rayon.  Water 
( 'olors,  India  Ink 
and  Oil. 


Class  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewels«««««« 


Prize  Medals  in  Cold  and  Silver. 
Designs  and    Estimates  furnished. 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

71  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3ame$  f .  Oyster... 


BUTTER.  CHEESE  and  ECGS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

"■^atftSS  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sole    Agent   for  the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter — Recognized  without  an  Equal. 


Prop. 


tsreau 


Georgetown    University 
Tonsorial   Emporium 

A.  /iTIRKE, 

2922  M  Street  Northwest. 
*'    Sbocs  tbev'rc  proper." 


You  should  wear  our 
"Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 


of  Academic  Costume  B-  Rm  sons,  1002  f  street. 


472-47$  Broadway 


Cotre/i   dt   Leonard, 

tftbani/,    9/.    2/. 


Makers  of  the  CATS,  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 
Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  Rock  Hill,  Cath- 
olic University  ni'  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 
vard, Yale.  Princeton,  etc.  Illustrated  bulletin  upon 
request. 

Official  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C,  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 
7/forton  C.  Stout  <5c  Co. . . 

POPULAR    PRICE      TAILORS, 
..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 

1201  f*  st.  iv.  x&r. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— $15.00  SUITS. 
GEO.  W.  MOBRAY,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Safety  and  Satisfaction 
Assured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 

M.  W.  Beveridge^^ 


IMPORTER  AND   DEALER   IX 


Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  (iOODS. 
1215  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly 

THE  RELIABLE     HATTER. 

917   Penn.  Ave. 

Brass  Front. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO     NEW  YORK. 

The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States. 
Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 

Five    Fast    Express   Trains   to  the  West. 


PULLMAN    BUFFET,   PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS. 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 

Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 

Twenty-six    Fast  Trains  Between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
oppos  te  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 
Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District. 
Telephone  No.  1265. 

G.  Warfield  Simpson  — 

...   TAIIvOR 

Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  ^,S;,,,,(.. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Men's  Shirts  to  Measure...       |       T\RESS  SUITS 

•••ljFOR  •  HIRE* 


w  e  are  Bplendldly  equipped 
[or  making  to  mi  asurc  shirts 


XoR    DRESS 

■  or  outing.  go  to 

1i 


KEEN'S,  1312  F  St.  N.  W. 


W.  H.  Hoeke's 


OR    BUSINESS. 

OR  TRAVELING. 

OR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS  |.(,|;    BARGAINS   IN 


Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery  Goods. 


Quality.  Kit,  Style.  Workmanship  and  Price  Guaranteed.  801  Market  Space,  Washington    D    C. 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     V¥  *       ' 

We  also  make  i"  m<  asnn 

PAJAMA8  (OR  EAST  1  M'l  \   SLEEPING  SUITS). 
FLANNEL  NIGHT  SHIRTS,   FLANNE1     I   S'DERWEAR. 

ll   \\M  I.  I'.A  I  II  ROBES,  BLANKET  ROBES,   ETC. 

Woodward  &  Cotbrop, 

lOth,  11th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


«^*e^«^e^ 


, 


ADYKUTISKMKNTS. 


eorgetown  TUmvereit^.. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

••Under  the  Direction  of  tfee  fathers  of  the  Society  of  3esus. 


The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


Zhe  flftebical  Department 


— possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.      A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


Zbe  Xaw  Department 


— has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

Rev.  3.  Ravens  Richards,  $.  % 

Rector  of  the  University. 
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TOR  your  convenience  the  Journal  propases,  beginning  with 
the  January  number,  to  form  a  Business  Directory.  The 
h;gh  worth  of  such  an  aid  to  pofessional  men  must  be 
apparent  to  all.  The  idea  was  f'rst  suggested  to  us  by  certain 
prominent  lawyers  of  the  city,  who  had  experienced  the  benefit 
of  being  known  by  out-of-town  alumni  cf  the  same  profession. 
We  were  rather  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  that  so  few  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  made  in  our  last  number.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment we  now  make  the  following  reduction  in  our  rates :  The 
cost  for  one  insertion  of  name,  address  and  profession,  for  one 
year,  will  be  One  Dollar  ($1.00) ;  but  the  Journal  will  not  be 
sent  to  such  address  unless  the  additional  sum  of  One  Dollar  and 
Fifty  Gents  I  $1.50  >,  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  be  added. 

€.  m.  Shea,  manager. 
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NY  Style  Clothes  Won't  Do^e^e 


Going  to  a  tailor  and  paying  $40  or  $45  for  a 
suit  won't  do !  It  isn't  good  judgment,  when 
we  can  sell  you  equally  stylish  clothes  and  fit 
you  faultlessly  for  half  the  money.  The  next 
time  you  want  a  suit  drop  down  and  look 
through  our  stock.  If  the  clothes  are  not  fully 
satisfactory  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 
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H0RR15  CM/1IR5  fsr 

solid  conroRt... 


^pHE  MORRIS 

I    CHAIR  is  un- 

dou  h  tedly 

the  easy  chair  of 

modern  times. 

I  t  combines 
the  points  of 
comfort,  luxury,  neatness  and  high-grade 
appearance  at  a  price  that  wouldn't  buy  the 
cheapest  easy  chair  before. 

Morris  Chairs  in  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish  Frames, 
with  Corduroy,  all  hair  reversible  cushions  for 
$6  and  up. 

W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

F  cor.  Eleventh  Street 


FINE  QONFEtTISNS... 

Unsurpassed  for  Purity  and  Flavor. 
Large  Variety  of... 

Taney  Boxes 

for  Presents. 


WEAR 


)(~^  ©grated 
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F   St. 
Cor.    12th. 

Washingtom,   D.  C. 

Candies  Carefully  Packed  and  Sent 
Everywhere  by  Mail  or  Express. 


Medals,  Trophies  and  Prize 
Cups  for  all  Athletical  Events... 

Our  facilities  in  this  department 
are  exceptional.  Workmanship  of 
the  highest  character — Prices  the 
lowest  consistent  with  it.  Makers 
of   Georgetown    University   Pins. 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &Co., 

002  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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"Dequiescat"  -the  whisper  steals 

■  *    Thro'  grove  and  glade  and  dell ; 
Above  all  Nature's  passioned  moan 

The  notes  of  requiem  swell. 
Low  hang  the  heavy,  ashen  clouds, 

Low  sobs  the  autumn  gale ; 
In  shrouding  mists,  like  cerements, 

Earth  lieth,  chill  and  pale. 

Bare  spectral  arms  the  forest  lifts 

Appealing  to  the  sky. 
Storm-smitten,  vine  and  shrub  and  reed 

In  prostrate  pleading  lie. 
Thro'  darkened  ways  the  streamlet  bears 

Its  weary  plaint  of  pain. 
In  fitful  bursts  of  anguished  tears, 

Sad  falls  the  autumn  rain. 

"  Requiescat " — the  solemn  dirge 

Through  Death's  dark  shadow  thrills ; 
And  Hope's  low  music,  clear  and  sweet, 

Despairing  sorrow  stills. 
Rest— weary  Earth — the  light,  the  life, 

The  joy  of  Spring  you  keep 
Warm  cradled  in  your  silent  breast ; 

Sleep,  mighty  Mother,  sleep. 

"  Requiescat" — out  of  the  depths, 

Oh  Lord,  to  Thee  we  cry ! 
Forgive  poor  Nature's  blinding  tears, 

Hear  Thou  her  mournful  sigh. 
Beyond  the  sob,  the  moan,  the  wail, 

The  toil,  the  strain,  the  strife, 
May  Love  find  rest  and  peace,  Oh  Lord, 

In  everlasting  life ! 

"Geha,"  '98. 
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SOME  VIEWS  ON  ENGLISH  PROSE  OF  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

'HOWARDS  the  end  of  last  June,  while  journeying  by  rail  and  trying  to  enjoy 
the  literary  flavor  of  a  favorite  of  mine,  Andrew  Lang,  1  fell  in  with  a  pair  of 
the  "great  conversers"  of  the  day,  and  overheard  their  highly  imaginative,  though 
not  at  all  imaginary,  conversation. 

A  young  college  man  and  an  equally  young  college  woman,  fresh  from  the  scenes 
of  the  Harvard,  Yale  and  Cornell  regatta,  occupied  the  section  just  behind  me. 
They  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  greatly  chagrined  at  Cornell's  naughty  vic- 
tory, and,  wearied  with  mourning  their  loss,  were  taking  solace  in  a  presumably 
literary  chat.  1  found  myself  forced,  by  the  loudness  of  their  voices,  no  less  than 
the  extravagance  of  the  views  they  put  forth  and  maintained,  to  become  a  not  un- 
willing listener. 

Judgment  was  being  passed  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  prose  writers  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  all  were  called  on  to  stand  or  fall  on 
these  merits.  The  young  lady  successively  introduced  the  authors  to  be  passed  in 
review ;  her  companion  held  forth  on  each  subject,  made  some  "  smart  hits  at  safe 
objects,"  and  forced  home  upon  me  the  conviction  that  his  Alma  Mater  had  perhaps 
given  him  her  elective  course  in  English  novels,  but  had  certainly  not  educated  his 
intellectual  faculty. 

This  bold  Aristarchus  let  fly  at  poor  Dickens  as,  forsooth,  bereft  of  high  art. 
Thackeray  he  never  had  considered  quite  up  to  his  high  mark  of  realism.  Though 
the  young  man  had  a  true  sense  of  some  of  George  Eliot's  good  points,  yet  she  was 
disposed  of  and  laid  aside  for  some  trivial  reason — her  descriptions,  1  believe,  had 
been  found  too  long,  and  most  evidently  overwrought ;  her  conversations  inter- 
spersed with  a  wearisome  superabundance  of  moralizing.  Newman,  Ruskin,  Haw- 
thorne, Matthew  Arnold  and  the  poets  received  no  mention.  My  college  man  had 
confessedly  come  round  to  this— that  the  greatest  praises  should  be  showered  upon 
the  novelists  of  the  day  ;  and  his  lady  friend  unfeignedly  took  his  word  for  it.  An- 
thony Hope,  Hall  Caine,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Stanley  Weyman,  Richard  Harding 
Davis  and  others  of  like  kind  were  treated  in  most  handsome  wise.  My  friend 
Lang  was  cast  off  without  any  ado  whatsoever;  for  he  wrote  short  stories,  and  short 
stories  are  an  abomination.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  suffered  the  same  fate.  After 
a  great  ado,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  the  astounding  platitude  put  down, 
that  of  all  the  prose  writers  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  two 
would  live  forever  and  aye,  only  two  would  be  classics  of  the  English  language — 
Anthony  Hope  and  Rudyard  Kipling!  What  an  ignorance  of  our  literature!  Can 
a  more  shocking  misconception  and  misapplication  of  the  term  classicbe  conceived  ? 
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This  talk,  set  me  to  thinking  and  examining  who  have  been  the  real  classics,  the 
genuine  glories  of  our  language  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  to  wondering 
whether  or  no  English  classical  literature  will,  after  all,  include  the  fin  de  siecle 
writers,  that  are  now  feathering  their  downy  nests,  and  most  sweetly  reposing,  in  the 
affections  of  English-speaking  nations. 

The  classical  literature  of  a  nation  includes  the  work  of  its  best  authors,  and  of 
these  alone.  Such  classical  authors  seem  invariably  to  have  appeared  in  groups,  to 
have  lived  during  those  periods  of  a  nation's  life  during  which  the  national  intellect 
was  in  its  greatest  health  and  vigor,  and  to  have  been  caused  to  arise  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  nation's  language.  Thus,  our  Elizabethan  classics  conducted  the  de- 
velopment of  our  language  and  enriched  it  with  a  flexibility  and  a  fullness  of  vocab- 
ulary that  are  marvelous.  The  writers  of  England's  Augustan  age  added  to  the 
perspicuity  and  forcibleness  and  grace  of  the  language,  and  its  powers  were  devel- 
oped and  furthered  by  each  and  every  one  of  the  classics  that  followed. 

That  English  classics  have  been  formed  during  the  past  fifty  years,  who  can  deny? 
The  second  part  of  our  century  has  been  made  brilliant  by  its  burning  and  shining 
lights,  and  proud  may  we  be  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  this  dazzling  brilliancy. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  English  writer  approached  Cardinal  Newman  in  lucidity  and 
precision  of  language  and  of  thought,  and  in  that  simplicity  and  classic  equableness 
of  style,  so  clearly  indicative  of  the  ancient  principle,  ars  est  celare  artem — 'tis  art's 
main  function  to  hide  itself.  Who  has  ever  attained  to  that  Olympian  nobility  and 
dignity,  that  Praxitelean  grace,  that  delicate  simplicity  of  taste,  which  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, drew  forth  from  the  pure  Attic  sources  and  which  we  can  not  but  admire, 
despite  the  religious  misconceptions  of  the  "Apostle  of  Culture"?  George 
Eliot,  with  her  subtle  power  of  analysis  ;  Ruskin,  that  vigorous  thinker  and  com- 
poser of  the  most  sonorous  and  highly-colored  descriptions  of  the  English  language  ; 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  most  charming  of  essayists  and  writer  of  choicest  English  ; 
Andrew  Lang,  who,  like  Arnold,  has  saturated  himself  with  "the  higher  truth  and 
higher  seriousness"  of  the  Greeks;  Walter  Pater,  with  his  chiselled  ivories  of  speech  * 
— these  and  many  others  can  be  cited  as  prose  writers  who  have  thought  so  well,  so 
polished  and  refined  their  work,  so  elaborated  their  language,  as  almost  to  have 
reached  perfection  in  the  grace  and  harmony  of  their  styles.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
men  write  so  much  and  so  well  as  they  have  during  that  period  of  English  litera- 
ture which  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Newman,  of  Tennyson,  and  of  Arnold 
and  the  enfeebling  of  the  noble  mind  of  Ruskin.  The  writers  of  that  period  have 
brought  English  prose  up  to  a  new  stage  of  existence. 

But  our  prose  literature  of  to-day,  our  fin  de  siecle  literature,  has  it  not  fallen 
from  that  stage  of  excellence  ?  Do  its  authors  not  lie  somewhat  off  the  line  of 
artistic  thought  and  expression  followed  up  by  their  worthy  predecessors  of  years 
past  and  gone  ?  For  fifty  years  strong,  sturdy  oaks  stemmed  the  current  of  the  tide 
of  taste,  and  kept  it  in  proper  channels.  Now  the  oaks  are  down,  the  floodgates  are 
open,  a  torrent  of  worthless  literature  swoops  down  upon  us  apace,  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  controls  supply  and  demand. 
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What  is  the  result  ?  Literature,  in  the  higher  sense,  is  as  quiescent  now  as  it  was 
before  the  above-mentioned  golden  years  of  English  prose  had  been  inaugurated. 
What  great  activity  is  there  now  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  ?  What  thinker  of 
to-day  can  put  forth  his  great  thoughts  as  did  Newman  and  Ruskin  ?  Only  novels  now 
flourish ;  novels  of  to-day,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  wholly  useless,  if  not  posi- 
tively harmful.  Few,  and  very  few,  of  these  works  are  of  even  ephemeral  worth. 
Turned  out  merely  to  give  a  few  hours  of  amusement,  and  without  any  view  what- 
soever to  the  education  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  fin  de  siecle  novel 
satisfies  the  masses  of  this  reading,  but  not  thinking,  age ;  and  its  success  is  past 
all  comparison  with  that  of  English  literature  in  any  other  form  whatsoever. 

This  disproportionate  success  of  the  novel  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  dur- 
ing the  present  period.  For  we  live  in  an  age  of  novelists,  of  lovers  of  novelties.  The 
rage  for  rapid  change  is  now  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  we  move  —we  take  it  in 
with  every  breath.  Few,  indeed,  are  there  who  cling  sullenly  to  the  old  and  strive 
to  keep  it  from  the  dark  night  that  shrouds  the  obsolete. 

So  strong  has  the  death-bringing  current  been,  that  it  has  caught  in  its  whirl  many 
talents  that  would  otherwise  have  been  elsewhither  directed.  Stevenson,  if  he  lives 
in  English  literature,  will  owe  his  apotheosis,  not  to  the  thrilling  tales  of  "  New 
Arabian  Nights,"  nor  even  to  the  well-wrought  plot  of  "  Kidnapped,"  but  to  his 
two  most  charming  volumes  of  essays,  "  Virginibus  Puerisque  "  and  "  Memories  and 
Portraits."  He  was  manifestly  an  essayist  of  the  first  order,  one  whom  we  shall 
ever  read  with  constant  regret  that  he  wrote  so  few  essays.  But  the  field  of  fiction 
was  all  too  inviting.  His  stories  won  highest  praises  from  the  fiction  lovers  of  the 
day.  His  feelings  and  conceits  were  naturally  gratified  by  having  hangers-on.  The 
praises  of  the  many  dizzied  h'm,  and  whirled  him  from  the  steep  ascent  towards  the 
eminence  that  he  could  have  reached.  Stevenson  continued  thereafter  to  write  very 
idiomatic  English,  but  so  did  he  chime  in  with  lovers  of  novelty  as  to  give  full  play 
to  his  hankering  after  strange  situations  and  intricacies  of  plot — a  hankering  that 
culminated  in  "  The  Dynamiter,"  a  story  whose  plot  is  rendered  so  successfully  in- 
tricate and  so  replete  with  vagaries,  that  one  is  almost  led  to  pity  the  author  for  a 
diseased  imagination. 

What  has  brought  about  this  rage  for  novelties  ?  Why  is  only  that  sort  of  liter- 
ature marketable  which  demands  no  great  training,  but  only  a  fertlie  imagination  ? 
How  comes  it  the  whole  land  seems  in  so  short  a  period  made  desolate  ?  Why  is 
this  reading  age  not  a  thinking  age  ?  Manifold  and  various,  doubtless,  are  the 
causes  of  these  deplorable  facts ;  yet  may  not  a  partial  cause  thereof  be  traced  back 
to  the  very  education  that  our  youth  receive  ? 

These  are  days  of  utilitarian,  not  of  liberal,  education.  President  Andrews,  of 
Brown  University,  bitterly  complains  that  no  longer  is  the  teacher's  principle  of  ac- 
tion "  build  the  boy  up,"  but  "  fill  the  boy  up."  Yet  in  strange  contradiction  of 
the  correct  principle  does  President  Andrews  follow  the  lead  of  other  modern  edu- 
cators, and  recommend  the  substitution  for  classical  studies  of  biology  and  scien- 
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title  work,  the  whole  aim  of  which  is,  in  very  truth,  to  till  a  boy  with  knowledge,  in 
place  of  building'  up  his  faculties. 

The  building  up  of  all  the  faculties  of  man  must  be  properly  begun,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  rightly  finished.  And  this  important  work  will  never  be  properly  begun 
until  dabblers  in  pedagogics  shall  have  been  ousted  from  the  vantage  ground  they 
now  occupy,  and  balked  in  their  endeavors  to  foist  upon  the  community  at  large 
ideas,  the  whole  trend  of  which  is  not  to  build  up,  but  to  till  up  the  youthful  mind. 

The  Harvard  professors  who  are  now  so  loudly  deprecating  the  lack  of  solid 
training  evinced  by  applicants  for  admission  into  the  University  should  not  keep 
their  scrutinizing  eyes  of  censure  fixed  upon  the  preparatory  schools,  but  should 
look,  for  a  co-operating  cause  of  these  deplorable  results,  to  the  schools  that  give 
even  a  still  earlier  education.  For  all  along  the  line,  in  the  grammar,  high  school 
and  college  departments,  do  we  find  the  same  lamentable  departure  from  the  motive 
and  governing  principle  of  true  education — the  disinterested  love  of  knowledge — 
knowledge,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  as  a  good  in  itself.  Whereas,  in  the  old 
regime,  the  grammar-school  boy  was  thoroughly  drilled  in  spelling  and  the  other 
elements  of  education,  he  now  comes  to  the  high  school  an  infant  phenomenon, 
with  a  smattering  of  hygiene,  botany  and  geology,  and  apt  to  trip  up  on  the  or- 
thography of  the  simplest  word.  During  his  high  school  or  academic  course  of 
studies  he  must  needs  become  more  of  a  phenomenon  by  ranging  through  the  whole 
field  of  'ologies,  but  hitting  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  the  pursuit  of  an  education. 
At  college  an  almost  endless  series  of  courses  is  presented  to  our  young  man,  and 
since,  in  many  cases,  his  previous  training  has  not  so  balanced  his  mind  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  judicious  choice  of  courses,  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
college  graduate  often  leaves  his  Alma  Mater  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  maybe  Spanish  and  Italian,  economics,  ethics,  biology, 
etc.,  but  without  having  been  really  and  truly  educated  ? 

Of  course,  those  at  whose  door  we  must  lay  the  blame  of  this  retrogression  in 
education  make  answer  that  in  the  old  regime  naught  was  taught  but  useless  /earning. 
And  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  bad  an  answer  after  all ;  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  even 
make  it  our  own,  and  claim  it  as  a  distinction  that,  in  the  seats  of  academic  learning, 
little  or  nothing  useful  is  taught.  The  aim  of  a  college  should  be,  not  to  turn  out 
men  of  this  or  that  profession,  but  men  with  thoroughly  trained  minds — minds 
fortified  and  enlarged  by  college  discipline  and  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  life.  To 
teach  a  man  to  think,  not  to  read  Anthony  Hope  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  but  to 
think,  is  perhaps  the  highest  end  of  education  ;  and  to  learn  to  think  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  a  man  is  ever  called  on  to  do.  And  it  is  precisely  because  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  of  to-day  men  are  not  taught  to  think  that  the  novel  has  so  deep-rooted 
a  hold  on  the  English  reading  public.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  our 
literature  of  to-day  cannot  favorably  be  compared  with  the  literature  that  has  pre- 
ceded it  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Atticus. 
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THINGS  ARE  NOT  WHAT  THEY  SEEM. 

HHE  Mexican  Central  down  train  was  slowly  making  its  way  out  of  the  border- 
town  of  Ciudad -Juarez,  on  its  trip  to  the  city.  We  were  some  little  behind 
time,  and  I  had  grown  thoroughly  tired  of  looking  at  the  old  stone  depot  and  the 
little  adobe  houses  of  the  town  —veritable  wasp  nests  both  in  point  of  material  and 
of  the  temper  of  the  inmates — so  our  starting  caused  quite  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
day,  besides,  had  been  hot  and  close,  and  now  the  evening  breeze  coming  over  the 
plain  was  cool  and  refreshing.  The  sun  was  just  going  down  behind  the  wide  expanse 
of  desert  plain  and,  lighting  up  the  scattered  cirro-cumulus  clouds  with  golden  tire 
that  quickly  changed  to  an  amber  and  opalescent  tint,  then  ranging  through  all 
the  varied  hues  of  orange,  vermilion  and  rose,  seemed  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  its  setting  to  wish  to  atone  for  the  discomfort  it  had  caused  all  through  the  day. 
As  we  moved  slowly  on  it  did  not  seem  to  hasten  its  falling,  but  rather  to  linger,  as 
if  inspired  with  the  "  dolce  far  niente"  of  this  drowsy  country. 

For  some  time  I  watched  the  fading  light,  completely  charmed  by  its  gorgeous 
coloring  so  seemingly  out  of  place  as  a  background  to  these  bleak  surroundings. 
Soon,  however,  the  heavy  shadows  and  gathering  darkness,  grim  heralds,  warned 
me  that  night  was  coming  on,  so  leaving  my  sun-worship,  I  turned  to  things  practical 
and  began  to  arrange  my  hand  luggage  in  preparation  for  the  night. 

The  lamps  had  just  been  lighted,  and  as  I  settled  back  in  my  seat  1  noticed  for  the 
first  time  my  fellow-passengers.  The  noisiest  party  in  such  a  case  1  believe  always 
claims  your  attention  first.  The  quieter  ones  you  think  you  can  examine  later,  but 
first  you  really  must  know  who  is  making  all  the  noise.  The  boisterous  party  in 
this  case  consisted  of  three  or  four  Englishmen  seated  in  one  end  of  the  car.  They 
were  discussing  in  loud  tones  the  condition  of  the  coffee  crop  and  the  output  of 
silver  and  whether  or  not  the  road  out  of  Zacatecas  would  pay.  Not  caring  to  be 
an  eaves-dropper  ?t  so  tiresome  a  conversation,  1  turned  away  in  search  of  some- 
thing more  interesting. 

An  elderly  American  gentleman  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  sitting  in  the 
next  section.  He  was  of  the  type  which  Mexico  holds  her  dearest  visitor— the 
wealthy  man  who  comes  for  the  climate,  buys  the  opal,  takes  all  the  side  trips,  and 
never  grumbles  at  the  extortion  practiced  upon  him  by  all  the  natives.  The  Mexicans, 
as  if  by  intuition,  recognize  the  type  the  moment  they  see  it.  I  have  often  had  to 
put  up  with  the  importunity  of  an  opal  dealer  or  a  street  vender  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time ;  but  should  one  of  this  genial  class  come  by,  in  an  instant  the  vender  recog- 
nizes the  more  willing  purchaser,  and  with  a  muttered  curse  tossed  at  me,  is  off  and 
after  him.  And  generally  the  purchase  is  made.  This  type  is  so  familiar  to  me 
that  I  rarely  mistake  it,  and  having  seen  so  many  they  have  ceased  to  interest  me. 
So,  with  a  cursory  glance  at  the  elderly  gentleman  and  his  party,  1  continued  my 
tour  of  inspection. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  car  some  native  gentlemen  were  talking  lazily  in  pleasant 
Spanish.     Near  them  were  seated  some  young  Americans. 

As  I  looked  across,  however,  to  the  section  opposite,  1  found  my  interest  excited 
in  a  moment.  The  occupant  of  the  section  was  a  young  girl  of  rather  slight  figure, 
dressed  in  the  usual  Spanish  black,  and  rather  closely  wrapped  in  a  lace  mantilla. 
Her  features  were  veiled  by  the  head-dress,  but  judging  from  her  attire  and  general 
appearance  she  was  unmistakably  Mexican.  A  true  Spanish  senorita,  according  to 
all  accepted  tradition,  save  for  one  jarring  note  :  which  discordance  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  her  hair  was  of  a  golden  color;  for  a  little  coil  of  it  stole  below  the  lace 
of  her  head-dress  and  betrayed  its  color  to  my  inquisitive  gaze.  However,  there  was 
so  much  else  about  her  so  unmistakably  Mexican,  that,  in  my  conviction  that  she 
was  really  a  daughter  of  the  land,  I  overlooked  the  unusual  shade  of  hair  and  also  the 
fact  that  she  was  travelling  alone. 

But  native  or  not  I  began  to  be  quite  interested  in  the  young  lady,  and  there  was 
really  so  much  about  her  which  invited  inquiry,  so  much  which  tempted  curiosity, 
that  my  interest  in  her  was  justifiable,  however  regarded.  For  why  should  she  be 
travelling  alone  ?  Surely  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  country  to  allow  one  of  her 
apparent  rank  to  travel  without  a  companion.  And,  while  exhibiting  a  total  disre- 
gard of  this  common  custom,  why  should  she  be  so  scrupulous  as  to  veil  herself 
completely  with  the  mantilla — something  which  neither  circumstances  nor  etiquette 
required  ?  These  were  only  some  of  the  questions  which  curiosity  suggested,  but 
since  1  could  only  guess  at  the  answers,  I  gradually  wandered  from  inquiries  so 
pertinent,  to  vague  speculations,  to  "  airy  nothings." 

My  "  poet's  eye,  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  pictured  her  as  the  daughter  of  some  gruff 
old  Spaniard,  whose  harshness  and  cruelty  had  driven  her  from  home.  I  saw  the 
grand  old  "  hacienda  "  with  its  outlying  coffee  fields  and  acres  of  pulque  plants,  with 
its  pleasant  gardens  all  hemmed  in  with  acacia  trees.  On  every  side  comfort  and 
plenty,  in  just  the  surroundings  she  would  wish  for.  And  from  this  home  she  had 
been  sent  out  upon  the  world,  defenseless  and  alone — without  sympathy,  without 
friends.  But,  perhaps,  the  tender  care  of  a  lover  awaited  her — one  whose  protecting 
arm  would  shield  her,  whose  loving  words  would  be  to  her  solace  and  comfort.  Or 
was  it  the  deep,  solemn  shelter  of  a  convent  she  was  seeking  ?  In  the  peaceful  calm 
of  the  monastery  she  could  forget  the  wrongs  of  her  cruel  father.  The  gray  walls, 
the  silent  corridors,  the  gloomy  cells  would  be  welcome  now  ;  they  would  recall  no 
memory  of  the  past ;  they  were  in  no  way  linked  with  the  recollection  of  her  suffer- 
ings. In  the  quiet  little  chapel  she  could  pray  till  strength  was  given  her  to  forget 
her  wrongs  and  to  condone  them. 

I  had  just  lodged  the  young  lady  safely  in  a  convent  when  my  reverie  ended  rather 
suddenly,  and  looking  around  I  saw  that  it  was  getting  quite  late.  The  Mexicans, 
each  provided  with  the  invariable  cigarette,  were  seeking  the  smoking  room  and 
their  quiet  siesta.  The  book  which  I  tried  to  read  was  tiresome,  so,  laying  it  aside,  I 
retired  to  rest. 

During  the  night — the  recollection  of  it  is  rather  hazy — we  made  quite  a  long 
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stop.  1  heard  in  a  sleepy  sort  of  a  way  voices  outside  and  sounds  of  scuffling,  but 
just  as  1  was  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  awake  we  started  up  again  ;  so,  thinking 
no  more  of  it,  I  slept  on  until  morning. 

Though  I  arose  rather  early,  when  1  went  to  the  smoking  room  in  the  morning  I 
found  all  the  men  there  before  me.  They  seemed  very  much  interested  in  something. 
The  Mexicans  were  talking  excitedly  and  often  mentioning  with  words  of  praise 
and  approval  the  Rurales  or  country  militia.  I  suppose  I  looked  curious ;  at  any 
rate  one  of  the  Americans  vouchsafed  the  information  I  was  about  to  ask,  in  words 
something  like  this : 

"  1  see  you  don't  know  what  the  trouble  is;  these  Rurales  prevented  a  hold-up  of 
this  train  last  night.  They  were  secretly  carried  on  account  of  the  railroad  riots  in 
Chihuahua,  and  only  for  them  we  should  be  minus  our  valuables  this  morning. 
Some  one  from  inside  the  car  admitted  the  robbers,  but  the  porter  discovered  them 
in  time  to  bar  the  second  door.  Just  then  the  Rurales  appeared  and  the  robbers 
were  penned.     But  the  strangest  part  of  all  this  is  that  the  accomplice  from  inside " 

We  had  stopped.  A  great  noisy  crowd  was  passing  outside,  and,  alive  with  excite- 
ment, we  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Within  a  hollow  square  of  militia 
were  some  four  or  five  desperate  looking  men,  some  Mexicans  and  some  low  border 
Americans,  and  with  them — the  little  Spanish  girl.  "  Chris  "  '98. 

A  TROUBADOUR'S  TOMB.* 

The  purple  trees  like  Magi  stand 

Around  the  lonely  pool,  whose  glooms 

Treasure  the  twilight's  plumes 
That  slowly  float  athwart  the  land. 

Some  ancient  spell  must  banish  care— 

For  perfume  speaks  on  every  breath 

Of  dreams  and  love,  while  even  death 
Tells  its  sad  story  sweetly  there. 

For  on  the  pearl-stained  slab  above, 

In  carven  signs  of  gold  grown  dim, 

An  ancient  princess  mourned  for  him 
Who  gave  his  life  and  fame  for  love. 

There  Jeflfry  Rudel  careless  sleeps — 

His  name  half  eaten  from  the  stone  : 

Only  the  song-birds  claim  their  own, 
Only  the  crumbling  fountain  weeps. 

Thomas  Walsh. 


*  Geoffrey  de  Rudel,  a  poet  of  Provence,  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  hearing  the  beauty  of  the 
Countess  of  Tripoli  described  by  some  returning  Crusaders,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  set  out  to 
win  her.     On  the  voyage  he  fell  ill,  but  lived  to  reach  port  and  declare  his  passion 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

KEEPING  pace  with  the  increase  of  educational  institutions  goes  the  expansion 
of  the  scope  of  their  work.  Buildings,  equipments  and  sizes  of  faculty,  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  phenomenal  a  decade  ago,  are  now  considered  necessi- 
ties. Vast  sums  of  money  are  donated  to  schools  ;  more  is  wanted,  and  it  will  surely 
be  obtained.     Never  has  the  outlook  for  educational  institutions  seemed  so  bright. 

In  view  of  this  pleasing  prospect  it  seems  almost  ungracious  in  the  writer  to  sug- 
gest that  in  some  respects  retrogression  has  ensued.  Yet  he  believes  that  in  the 
majority  of  schools  certain  defects  exist  which  will  ever  retard  real  progress,  render 
futile  at  times  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  teaching  body  and  cause  a  large  waste 
of  funds.  To  point  out  the  origin  of  these  defects,  to  show  how  to  eradicate  some 
of  them,  and  diminish  the  effect  of  the  others,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  writer  has  no  desire  to  criticise  any  particular 
person  or  institution.  Neither  does  he  lay  claim  to  infallibility,  nor  essay  the  role  of 
dogmatizer.  His  sole  intention  is  to  present  for  consideration  an  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  facts  and  methods. 

The  old  European  universities  were  controlled  by  the  Church;  hence  the  first  duty 
of  men  who  defined  their  policy  was  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  religion.  This 
naturally  limited  the  scope  of  their  work,  but  it  had  one  pre-eminent  advantage — the 
men  in  control  were  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  well  educated,  thoroughly  versed 
in  contemporaneous  affairs,  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  Church,  and  full  of  zeal 
to  train  men  to  champion  the  cause  of  which  they  themselves  were  such  valiant 
defenders. 

Modern  institutions  follow  a  plan  similar  in  appearance,  but  wholly  different  in 
reality,  and  in  this  fact  the  writer  sees  the  origin  of  most  of  the  troubles  existing  in 
our  schools  to-day.  We  retain  the  governors  or  trustees,  but  we  have  lost  the  vital 
attribute  which  made  them  a  glory  to  the  old  schools — devotion  to  education  only 
less  intense  than  their  devotion  to  religion. 

The  object  of  all  education  is  to  train  the  faculties  of  the  student  by  means  of  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences  and  to  fit  him  to  become  an  upright  citizen  and  to  earn 
his  own  living.  The  necessary  qualificalions  of  men  who  govern  an  educational 
institution  would  therefore  appear  to  be  :  (l)  They  must  have  such  extensive  and 
varied  knowledge  of  men  and  things  as  will  qualify  them  to  formulate  the  results 
the  institution  should  obtain.  (2)  They  must  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  various 
educational  methods,  lest  the  resources  of  their  school  be  frittered  away  in  an  attempt 
to  do  what  actual  trial  has  proved  to  be  impossible.  (3)  They  must  be  familiar 
with  the  ethics  of  the  educational  profession,  that  they  may  neither  violate  customs, 
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which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  nor  fail  to  judge  wisely  in  cases  of 
dispute,  and  render  to  each  man  interested  his  just  due.  (4)  They  must  be  excel- 
lent business  men,  able  to  command  funds  for  the  school,  and  so  disburse  them  as 
to  obtain  the  largest  return.  (5)  Zeal  for  the  promotion  of  education  should  inspire 
every  official  action  and  dominate  every  consideration  of  personal  advantage. 

A  body  of  laymen  possessing  these  qualifications  is  a  practical  impossibility.  On 
every  side  are  found  as  trustees  men  without  experience,  save  of  a  kind  derived  from 
their  occupation  of  tradesman,  farmer,  manufacturer,  politician,  or  gentleman  of 
leisure,  and  many  of  them  graduates  of  neither  a  college  nor  a  high  school.  Fre- 
quently their  appointment  is  due  to  "  pull  "  instead  of  to  fitness.  The  combined 
wisdom  of  such  men  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  deciding  wisely  what  results  a  school 
should  accomplish.  They  are  easily  influenced  by  plausible  and  oily-tongued 
schemers,  and,  in  ignorance  of  what  they  do,  take  some  action  which  works  the 
school  an  injury  that  cannot  be  repaired  for  years. 

As  to  the  second  qualification,  trustees  who  have  more  than  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  educational  methods  are  few.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  have 
achieved  marked  success  in  their  particular  callings.  This,  however,  will  avail  little 
when  they  take  up  the  new  task  of  whose  perplexities  they  know  nothing.  The 
college  president  who  regards  such  a  qualification  on  the  part  of  his  trustees  as  an 
augury  of  success  will  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  following  statement  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  writes  from  experience :  "  The  man  who  is  about  to  open  a  new  path 
into  the  unknown  and  the  unexplored  does  not  want  to  lead  a  party  of  major- 
generals.  Every  responsible  official  in  your  company  is  the  responsible  head  of  a 
large  manufacturing  business  in  which  he  has  been  successful.  The  experience  these 
gentlemen  have  gained  in  their  respective  callings  is,  no  doubt,  valuable,  but  it  will 
be  of  no  service  to  you.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  to  mislead  you  at  every  step.  As 
directors  of  a  company  undertaking  a  new  line  of  business  such  men  are  worse  than 
useless.  The  most  that  you  can  hope  for  is  that  they  will  stay  away  from  board 
meetings  and  leave  you  free  to  work  out  your  own  problems  in  your  own  way.  If 
you  have  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  success  of  it  they  will  continue  very  good 
natured  and  complacent ;  but  if  you  are  harrassed  by  doubts  and  uncertainties,  as  it 
is  safe  to  predict  you  will  be,  do  not  expect  any  help  from  them.  The  more  they 
try  to  assist  you  the  more  likely  they  are  to  hamper  and  obstruct  you.  You  must 
make  up  your  mind,  therefore,  that  you  will  have  to  paddle  your  own  canoe,  and 
that  before  your  company  has  reached  success,  you  will  have  a  thousand  reasons 
to  regret  that  any  man  in  it  is  a  friend  of  yours."  * 

The  third  requirement  can  be  found  only  in  men  who  are  experienced  educators. 
The  layman  trustee  can  devote  but  a  trifling  amount  of  time  to  school  business. 
Evidently  such  men  must  be  ignorant  of  the  ethics  and  details  of  a  profession 
requiring  as  much  brains,  study  and  experience  as  any  other  whatever. 

The  fourth  qualification  is  more  often  found  than  any  other.  Many  trustees  have 
done  noble  work  in  gathering  or  donating  funds.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
they  have  not  always  been  equally  efficient  in  spending  them.     There  are  institutions 

*The  Vicissitudes  of  a  New  Industry. — Iron  Age,  January  16,  1896. 
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into  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  poured,  great  buildings  are 
going  up,  and  official  statements  of  magnificent  results  accomplished  are  received 
with  great  eclat  by  the  uninitiated  public.  Investigation  will  disclose  deplorable 
internal  management,  scant  facilities  for  real  work,  apparatus  deficient  in  amount 
and  quality,  some  eminent  names  on  the  staff  to  lend  respectability  to  the  place, 
while  the  real  work  which  affects  the  student  is  done  by  inexperienced  and  underpaid 
assistants.     Money  thus  spent  is  mostly  wasted. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  fifth  qualification  in  laymen.  That  zeal  which  actuated 
the  governors  of  the  old  universities  has  no  counterpart  in  modern  schools  not  under 
Church  control.  The  position  of  trustee  carries  no  compensation  except  the  prom- 
inence that  flows  from  it,  and  often  has  to  be  bought  by  occasional  handsome 
"  donations."  In  nearly  every  case  the  board  is  controlled  by  a  few  dominant 
minds,  which,  like  Cesar's,  are  born  to  rule,  and  these  frequently  regard  the  true 
welfare  of  the  institution  as  secondary  to  their  own  self-glorification. 

The  accumulated  experience  of  centuries  should  certainly  indicate  the  best  system 
of  government  for  a  school.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  such  experience  is  wholly  unknown 
to  the  vast  majority  of  trustees,  and  that  in  school  government,  as  in  all  others,  blun- 
ders, venerable  for  their  antiquity,  are  constantly  repeated.  Systems  range  from  the 
one  extreme,  in  which  the  trustees  reserve  the  right  to  control  every  detail  of  school 
administration  and  reduce  the  faculty  to  mere  monitors,  up  to  the  other  and  rarer 
plan,  under  which  they  act  only  as  custodians  of  the  property  and  delegate  all  other 
authority  to  the  president.  Until  it  is  possible  to  find  trustees  endowed  with  the 
qualifications  just  enumerated,  and  who  hold  daily  sessions,  the  first  plan  is  the  very 
worst  that  can  be  devised.  In  every  institution  which  has  not  fossilized,  questions 
constantly  arise  which  demand  immediate  action,  and  authority  to  decide  them  must 
be  accessible  at  once.  Any  other  plan  blocks  progress,  wastes  money,  and  defeats 
discipline. 

The  second  plan  is  incomparably  the  better,  but  it  has  evident  objections.  Perfect 
men  are  not  available,  and  any  other  kind  soon  get  arbitrary  if  invested  with  excess 
of  power. 

Careful  study  of  the  problem,  and  experience  in  several  institutions  conducted  on 
wholly  different  plans,  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
most  efficient  government  lies  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned,  and  must  be 
based  on  the  following  principles : 

The  number  of  trustees  must  be  small.  In  proportion  as  the  trustees  are  more 
numerous,  their  meetings  produce  fewer  valuable  results,  by  reason  of  the  time 
wasted  in  aimless  talk  and  argument  arising  from  trifling  differences  of  opinion. 
Half  a  dozen  men  would  transact  more  business  in  less  time,  and  do  it  better,  with 
but  little  liability  of  division  into  angry  factions. 

If  circumstances  beyond  control  require  the  membership  to  be  large,  the  only  safe 
plan  is  to  elect  a  few  of  the  most  competent  men  as  an  executive  committee  and  dele- 
gate to  them  the  authority  vested  by  law  in  the  board. 

Good  trustees,  ample  funds,  and  able  professors  cannot  of  themselves  make  a 
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good  school.  An  institution  which,  no  matter  how  viewed,  discloses  a  state  of  high 
efficiency  in  every  part  as  truly  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  master  mind  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  the  needs  of  the  educational  world  and  how  to  supply  them, 
as  the  cosmos  proves  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
resources  of  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  or  Stanford  Universities,  their  best  endow- 
ment is  the  brain  of  the  Eliot,  Gilman,  or  Jordan  which  evolved  from  those  resources 
the  completed  systems  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  educational  world.  Without 
such  a  mind  in  command,  a  school  cannot  attain  eminence  based  on  true  merit. 

The. writer's  estimate  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  president  is:  He  must 
above  all  be  an  expert  in  education,  its  methods,  history,  needs,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  it.  That  he  be  a  good  teacher  is  not  so  essential,  since  his  time  is  usually 
too  valuable  to  spend  in  the  class-room.  If  at  the  head  of  an  engineering  school,  he 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  engineering,  but  if  lacking  in  anything  it  had  better 
be  on  the  technical  side,  since  this  deficiency  can  more  easily  than  any  other  be  offset 
by  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  his  faculty.  He  must  be  skilled  in  managing 
men.  He  must  be  strictly  honest  and  work  for  the  true  advancement  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  He  must  be  a  stranger  to  pomposity,  be  kind  and  obliging  when  such 
qualities  are  fitting,  but  of  unbending  firmness  when  an  unpleasant  duty  is  to  be 
performed.  He  must  rise  superior  to  personalities,  and  retain  men  solely  by  reason  of 
fitness,  and  promptly  remove  incompetents.  There  must  be  no  mawkish  sentiment 
about  him,  and  he  must  have  courage  to  suppress  summarily  any  attempt  to  influence 
him  through  political,  religious,  or  friendly  "  pull."  In  fact,  he  must  act  toward  the 
institution  as  a  father  toward  his  own  child. 

This  estimate  may  seem  trite,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to  proclaim  it,  since 
it  is  questionable  whether  most  trustees  will  not  find  in  it  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 
Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  it  is  possible  to  find  numerous  college  presi- 
dents in  whom  these  qualifications  seem  entirely  lacking. 

It  has  ever  been  a  vexed  question  as  to  what  relations  should  exist  between  trustees 
and  president.  The  writer  thinks  the  answer  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  consideration 
that  laymen  trustees  informed  on  educational  methods  and  ethics  can  rarely  be 
secured.  Deterioration  invariably  results  when  trustees  attempt  to  regulate  the  edu- 
cational side  of  a  school.     The  only  safe  course  appears  to  be  the  following  : 

The  trustees  must  consider  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  has  been  founded, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  president  and  other  discreet  advisers,  they  should 
define  their  future  policy,  then  steadfastly  adhere  to  it  through  good  and  evil  report 
until  experience  has  taught  them  a  policy  which  they  KNOW  is  better.  Everything 
relating  to  the  educational  and  administrative  side  of  the  school  (beyond  formulat- 
ing the  results  the  trustees  demand)  must  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
president  and  his  faculty,  since  they  alone  are  experts  in  such  matters  and  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  failure.  The  trustees  must  have  every  facility  to  examine  into  the 
workings  of  the  school,  but  no  authority  whatever  to  interfere  with  details,  or  issue 
orders  to  any  person  except  the  president  and  treasurer.     Final  results  only  are  what 
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they  should  demand,  and  if  these  are  not  forthcoming  the  president  is  the  man  they 
must  call  to  account. 

The  president  must  be  ex-ofticio  a  member  of  the  board.  All  matters  other  than 
those  relating  to  his  fitness,  retention,  or  dismissal  should  be  discussed  in  his  presence. 
This  is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  him,  since  it  is  almost  his  only  opportunity 
to  gather  the  various  ideas  and  aims  of  his  trustees ;  and  as  a  matter  of  official 
courtesy,  since  to  exclude  the  one  man  on  whom,  more  than  any  other,  the  success 
of  the  institution  depends  is  prima  facie  evidence  to  the  public  that  the  trustees  lack 
confidence  in  him.  The  president  alone  is  in  a  position  to  know  fully  the  needs  of 
all  the  departments,  the  internal  troubles  and  their  remedy,  the  requirements  of  the 
students,  the  temper  of  the  public  toward  the  school,  and  endless  other  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  if  errors  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  president  should  be  the  sole  medium  of  official  communication  between  the 
trustees  and  the  employes  subject  to  him.  Should  he  act  in  bad  faith  to  any  official, 
interfere  with  details  of  his  department,  or  try  to  prevent  him  from  exercising  those 
rights  which  have  been  guaranteed  him  by  the  president  himself,  the  injured  party 
should  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  to  the  trustees  a  written  statement  of  his  side 
of  the  case.  But  this,  too,  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  president,  though 
he  should  have  no  authority  to  suppress,  alter,  or  otherwise  tamper  with  it.  Should 
he  attempt  this,  the  complainant  should  be  permitted  to  communicate  the  fact 
directly  to  the  trustees,  and  if  the  charge  is  proven  the  president  should  be  held 
guilty  of  malversation  in  office. 

The  writer  considers  this  regulation  indispensable  to  efficient  school  government. 
Nor  will  anyone  doubt  it  who  has  witnessed  the  wire-pulling  and  tricky  work  fre- 
quently going  on  between  trustees  and  some  teachers  who  have  a  "pull"  and  want 
another  man's  place. 

The  president  is  an  executive  officer.  That  he  may  execute  wisely,  the  trustees 
must  specifically  define  the  results  they  wish  to  obtain,  then  give  him  to  understand 
that  if  he  cannot  obtain  them  he  must  make  room  for  one  who  can.  No  man,  how- 
ever, has  any  moral  right  to  lay  upon  another  any  such  duty,  yet  withhold  from 
him  any  authority  essential  to  the  literal  performance  of  that  duty.  But  every  pres- 
ident's success  depends  not  less  on  the  efficient  management  of  his  subordinates 
than  on  his  skill  as  an  educator  and  organizer.  Hence  it  follows  that  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  be  wholly  subject  to  him.  This  can  only  be  when  their  appointment 
and  dismissal  are  vested  solely  in  him.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  that  in 
every  large  institution  there  are  always  intriguers  whose  diligence  never  flags,  and 
from  whose  machinations  no  one,  and  least  of  all  the  president,  will  ever  be  exempt. 
There  will  always  be  men  whose  idea  is  to  stand-in  with  the  appointing  power,  and 
neglect  their  work  on  every  possible  occasion 

There  will  be  some  "  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked 
ways."  Every  college  president  knows  all  this,  and  that  the  only  adequate  remedy 
is  to  make  these  men  responsible  to  him. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  plan  confers  too  much  power  on  one  man,  the  answer  is 
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that  no  other  is  based  on  true  equity.  The  experience  of  every  successful  corpora- 
tion clearly  proves  that  the  only  requirement  for  success  is  to  find  the  right  man  as 
president.  The  trustees  have  every  means  of  knowing  whether  the  president  is 
accomplishing  what  they  demand,  and  if  not,  a  new  one  is  wanted.  Common  sense 
suggests,  and  successful  business  enterprises  prove,  that  no  discreet  man  will  abuse 
authority  when  an  efficient  administration  is  the  sole  condition  of  his  term  of  office. 
It  certainly  seems  illogical  and  unfair  to  elect  a  man  to  a  position  carrying  dignity 
and  honor  with  it,  entrust  him  with  power  enough  to  wreck  the  educational  side  of 
a  school  if  he  is  incompetent,  yet  demean  him  to  the  necessity  of  taking  impudence 
from  some  subordinate  with  a  "  pull,"  submit  to  it  for  months,  till  the  trustees  meet, 
then  stir  up  a  terrible  row  because  he  wants  the  offender  removed.  If  the  president 
can  only  appeal  to  higher  authority,  the  more  efficiently  he  performs  this  duty  the 
more  he  harrasses  them  and  creates  the  impression  that  he  is  a  mere  tattler. 

If  he  is  heard  from  too  often  he  will  weaken  his  own  influence.  Hence  his  only 
recourse  is  to  fall  back  upon  diplomacy  and  salve,  instead  of  applying  the  lance. 
Under  such  methods  no  business  house  could  survive,  nor  can  any  school  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  the  writer  appeals  to  those  college  presidents  who 
have  the  courage  to  speak,  to  say  whether  it  is  literally  true  that  men  utterly  unfit 
for  their  positions  have  had  to  be  retained,  because  these  presidents  themselves  had 
no  power  to  remove  them,  and  knew  perfectly  well  that  to  demand  their  removal 
by  the  board  would  stir  up  a  storm  of  opposition  so  fierce  and  bitter  that  it  would 
seriously  injure  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and  often  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
president  himself. 

The  relations  between  the  president  and  his  faculty  should  be  similar  to  those 
between  trustees  and  president ;  after  selecting  as  heads  of  departments  the  best  men 
at  his  command,  aided  by  their  advice  and  co-operation,  he  should  decide  on 
the  system  of  government  to  be  adopted  by  the  faculty,  define  clearly  the  duty  of 
each  of  those  officials,  make  him  solely  responsible  for  its  proper  discharge,  and 
invest  him  with  all  authority  needed  to  execute  the  task  laid  upon  him.  Authority 
over  all  matters  relating  to  selection  of  equipment  and  methods,  appointment  and 
discharge  of  assistants,  in  fact  everything  internal  to  a  department,  must  vest  in  the 
head  of  that  department.  Beyond  demanding  for  his  own  information  and  guidance 
of  the  trustess  the  reasons  why  equipment,  funds,  etc.,  are  wanted,  the  president 
should  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with  details,  or  to  give  orders  to  anyone 
except  the  head  of  the  department. 

It  remains  only  to  discuss  the  business  side  of  an  institution.  Excellent  scholars 
are  frequently  poor  financiers.  They  have  neither  the  training,  time  nor  inclination 
to  study  dry  business  details,  and  such  duty  should  not  be  required  of  them.  It  is 
a  mistaken  business  policy  to  force  high-salaried  officials  to  spend  their  time  drawing 
up  orders,  and  doing  other  common  clerical  work  which  can  be  done  better  by  an 
ordinary  typewriter.  Yet  many  institutions  do  exactly  this  thing,  because  they  have 
no  organized  business  system,  no  method  of  determining  without  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive inquiry  just  how  funds  have  been  spent ;  and  worse  than  all,  leave  payment 
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of  bills  to  some  official  entirely  independent  of  the  president  and  indifferent  to  the 
true  welfare  of  the  school.  Such  men  let  accounts  run  until  it  is  their  pleasure  to 
pay  them,  the  financial  standing  of  the  institution  is  seriously  injured,  prices  charged 
it  for  supplies  are  excessive,  and  frequently,  after  months  of  arduous  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  to  get  some  important  measure  ready,  everything  is  brought  to 
a  dead  stop  till  this  important  personage  returns  from  a  fishing  trip.  Such  policy 
ruffles  the  temper  of  everybody,  cuts  down  the  internal  efficiency  of  the  school, 
causes  delays  of  months  in  getting  before  the  public  results  which,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  got  out  at  once,  and  in  a  fair  sized  school  causes  waste  amounting  annu- 
ally to  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  remedy  for  such  evils  is  simple.  The  president  sfiould  be  a  member  of  the 
financial  committee.  He  alone  knows  the  relative  importance  of  all  the  various 
demands  for  funds,  and  his  recommendations  as  to  disbursements  should  always  be 
followed  except  for  obvious  reasons  to  the  contrary.  In  case  of  absence  of  other 
members  of  the  financial  committee,  the  president  alone  should  have  authority  to  act, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  school  is  at  stake. 

The  treasurer  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bills  and  accounts,  beyond 
paying  them  at  once  when  presented  to  him  and  certified  as  correct  by  the  president 
and  purchasing  agent.  He  should  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  and  responsible  to 
them  only,  except  that  it  should  be  expressly  stipulated  that  he  is  to  be  removed 
unless  the  business  is  kept  up  to  date  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president. 

All  buying  should  be  done  by  a  purchasing  agent,  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  prompt  auditing  of  bills.  He  should  be  an  employe  of  the  school,  give  his  entire 
time  to  his  duties,  have  the  proper  clerical  assistance,  be  appointed  by,  and  solely 
responsible  to,  the  president. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  paper  to  discuss  adequately  all  details  of  so  vast  a  subject, 
but*  it  is  believed  that  no  essential  point  has  been  overlooked.  One  thing  is  certain  ; 
experience  has  proved  beyond  question  that  the  foregoing  ideas  are  both  sound  and 
indispensable  in  all  corporations  devoted  to  industrial  enterprises,  and  there  seems 
not  a  single  reason  apart  from  mere  sentiment,  or  something  worse'why  they  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  educational  institutions.  It  cannot  be  shown  that,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  men,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  school  on  the 
lines  here  advocated.  It  can  be  done,  because  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  done,  so 
far  as  the  president  and  the  faculty  were  allowed  to  do  it.  It  requires  men  far  above 
the  ordinary  caliber ;  men  who  will  not  flinch  when  an  unpleasant  duty  is  to  be 
performed,  men  who  have  not  only  great  knowledge,  executive  ability,  and  genius 
for  work,  but  unbending  honesty  to  go  with  it.  Such  men  can  be  found,  however. 
There  will  never  be  a  surplus  of  them,  nor  will  school  authorities  be  liable  to  find 
them  until  they  heed  more  carefully  than  in  the  past  the  injunction  of  Holy  Writ : 
"  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you." 

Edgar  Kidwell. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich. 
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A  TALE  OF  OLD  JAPAN. 

MANY  years  ago— so  long  since  thai  their  names  have  been  forgotten  and  only 
their  story  preserved — there  came  to  Kyoto  to  live  a  noble  Damurai  and  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  was  a  dream  of  loveliness.  When  the  young  nobles  of  the 
court  looked  upon  her  and  saw  how  lovely  she  was — how  white  her  skin,  how  dark 
her  eyes— they  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  many  sent  presents  to  her  father,  the 
Damurai,  asking  that  they  might  wed  his  daughter.  But  to  all  he  returned  the 
same  answer,  saying  that  his  daughter  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  also  wise  and 
good,  and  that,  therefore,  he  would  depart  from  the  custom  of  his  fathers.  She 
should  have  no  husband  thrust  upon  her,  but  should  choose  for  herself  the  man  she 
would  marry.  Which  answer  made  much  marvel  and  wonderment,  for  such  things 
are  not  done  in  Japan.  So  her  suitors  then  made  themselves  known  to  her,  and 
made  their  suit,  each  after  his  maimer — some  by  presents,  some  by  loving 
words.  And  there  were  many  noble  and  brave  knights  among  them,  but  she  favored 
none.  She  smiled  on  all,  and  to  all  she  made  answer,  saying  that  he  who  would 
wed  her  must  perform  for  her  sake  a  certain  work,  and  that  on  his  honor  he  must 
never  reveal  what  work  had  been  asked  of  him.  And  many  were  desirous  of  per- 
forming this  work  that  they  might  wed.  But  curious  things  happened.  It  was  soon 
noticed  that  the  number  of  her  suitors  diminished  day  by  day.  Some  left  the  cap- 
ital, nor  could  their  friends  persude  them  to  return  ;  some  fell  into  deep  melancholy 
—one  youth,  in  his  despair,  threw  himself  upon  his  sword  and  died.  So  that  it  was 
whispered  of  the  maiden,  and  people  shunned  her,  saying :  "  She  is  a  fox-woman 
beware  of  her."  For  you  must  know  that  in  Japan  there  are  goblins  and  spirits, 
and  there  are  also  goblin-foxes  and  badgers  and  cats,  who  take  the  form  of  young 
and  beautiful  women  in  distress  to  lure  brave  men  to  their  death.  For  on  reaching 
a  lonely  spot  they  regain  their  monstrous  shapes  and  devour  their  victim.  But  a 
prudent  man  may  know  such  goblin  beasts  by  a  simple  charm.  In  passing  clear, 
running  water  though  to  the  eye  there  be  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  maid,  in  the 
reflection  cast  upon  the  stream  he  will  see  nothing  but  an  ugly  beast,  so  that  he  may 
slay  it  when  it  will  regain  its  proper  shape.  But  even  so,  it  has  happened  that 
after  death  the  spirit  of  a  cat  has  haunted  its  slayer,  causing  many  misfortunes  and 
even  death.     Many  are  the  wicked  pranks  of  goblin  beasts. 

So  people  shunned  the  damsel,  and  her  suitors  left  her,  and  she  grew  lonely  and 
sad,  even  as  a  flower  at  the  approach  of  the  snow  season,  when  all  is  chill  and  all 
her  sisters  gone.  Though  unlike  the  flower  she  faded  not,  but  grew  daily  more 
lovely  in  her  loneliness. 

At  first  her  parents  chid  her,  saying:  "  Daughter,  wrong  thou  doest."  But  always 
she  answered  :  "  Honorable  parents,  1  must  have  a  man  or  go  maiden  to  my  grave." 
And  they  sighed  and  said  no  more,  but  trusted  her. 
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Years  passed,  lonely  and  sad,  and  there  came  to  Kyoto  a  young  Damurai  of  noble 
birth.  Tall  and  straight  he  was,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  no  one  was  so 
brave  as  he,  for  he  knew  not  fear.  Only  he  was  a  Ronin—a  masterless  knight,  a 
clansman  without  a  clan.  His  lord  was  dead  and  he  himself  attainted,  and  naught 
remained  him  but  his  sword.  And  so  he  came  to  the  capital  seeking  a  master 
among  the  lords  and  nobles  of  the  court. 

One  day  it  chanced  that  he  saw  the  damsel,  and  he  prayed  to  the  God  ol  Love, 
clapping  his  hands  and  saying :  "  Her  1  must  have  !  "—and  he  asked  the  people  of 
her  parentage  and  birth.  Now, when  he  heard  her  name  and  clan  he  knew  her,  for 
it  was  his  own,  and  her  father  was  a  great  warrior,  but  old,  and  he  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly that  he  should  be  his  equal  in  birth.  But  his  friends  warned  him  :  "  She  is  a 
fox-woman,"  they  said,  "  or  perhaps  a  cat.  Beware  of  her !  Many  have  wooed  but 
always  has  some  misfortune  happened."  But  he  laughed  and  said  nothing,  only  sent 
her  father  presents,  for  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  a  good,  and  feared  the  gods,  but 
nothing  else  besides,  and  he  loved  her  exceedingly. 

When  the  Nakodo  *  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  old  knight  with  his  presents,  the 
parents  of  the  girl  were  glad  in  their  hearts,  and  summoned  their  daughter,  begging 
her  to  accept  this  brave  youth  and  bring  comfort  to  their  old  age,  for  she  was  an 
only  child.  "  That  he  is  poor,"  said  they,  "  matters  not,  for  we  have  riches  and  we 
will  adopt  him  and  he  shall  be  our  son."  The  daughter  only  smiled  sadly  and  said  : 
"  Let  him  come,"  but  she  thought  in  her  own  heart :  "  He  will  go  as  did  the  others," 
and  she  sighed,  for  she  was  weary  of  it  all. 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  young  man  came  and,  being  as  modest  and  retined  as 
he  was  brave  and  handsome,  the  girl  loved  him  much.  She  said  nothing,  however, 
and  showed  it  not,  always  treating  him  kindly  and  graciously,  but  without  favor. 
Day  after  day  he  came,  and  still  she  said  nothing,  and  his  spirit  waxed  impatient 
with  the  delay,  for  day  by  day  he  loved  her  the  more. 

One  night  he  spoke,  and  he  said  :  "  What  is  this  condition  by  which  only  you  will 
wed  ?  "  Whereupon  she  who  had  been  laughing  and  merry  became  suddenly  pale, 
and  silent  and  sad,  for  she  knew  the  time  had  come,  and  she  feared  to  lose  him. 
Awhile  she  sat  silent,  then  left  the  room.     Hours  passed  and  she  did  not  return. 

At  last,  when  midnight  came,  and  all  the  great  city  was  silent,  a  figure  clad  in 
white,  like  the  Youkiouna,  the  snow-woman,  stood  before  him  and  beckoned.  The 
knight  arose,  and  taking  up  his  long  sword,  he  followed,  for  the  veils  and  grave- 
wrappings  could  not  deceive  the  eyes  of  love,  and  he  had  recognized  her  for  whom 
he  waited.  Out  through  the  silent  streets  she  glided,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left,  through  the  long  dark  streets,  and  the  dogs  howled  as  she  passed,  and  the 
dark  clouds  drove  over  head — a  ghostly  night.  On  she  went,  far  out  past  walls  and 
moats,  past  farms  and  hamlets,,  till  suddenly  she  paused,  then  disappeared  within  a 
dark  portal  looming  through  the  darkness  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

Loosening  the  strings  of  his  sword,  and  with  his  hand  on  its  hilt,  the  Damurai 
followed  with  quick  strides— recognized  the  great  grave  yard  of  the  city,  the  home 
of  the  dead  of  Kyoto  for  many  centuries.     Vast  and  silent  it  stretched  away  into  the 

*  The  Nakodo  is  the  "  go-between  "  through  whom,  in  Japan,  marriages  are  arranged. 
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gloom,  only  the  loose  sotober,  the  Buddhist  memorial  hitches  placed  heside  each 
grave,  clattered  and  rustled  lonesomely  in  the  night  breeze. 

By  a  new  made  grave  a  grave  so  new  that  the  digger's  tools  still  lay  scattered 
about  it— the  woman  stopped  and  seizing  one,  dug  with  wonderful  strength,  whilst 
the  young  knight  watched,  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  thinking  strange  thoughts. 
Suddenly  the  spade  struck  a  coffin,  and  with  redoubled  energy  the  thing  drew  it  to 
the  surface,  tearing,  with  horrid  chuckles  and  disgusting  mirth,  a  tiny  body 
from  its  resting-place.  Rending  it  asunder,  it  fell  upon  the  corpse  and  devoured  it  in 
loathsome  mouthfuls. 

One  moment  her  lover  stood  aghast,  then  springing  across  the  grave,  he  seized 
an  arm  of  the  child  and  thrust  it  in  his  mouth.  Instantly  a  peal  of  merry 
laughter  rang  through  the  gloomy  place,  and  tossing  aside  the  sugar  doll  she  had 
been  tearing,  the  girl  arose,  and  coming  to  where  he  stood  she  said  :  "  Of  all  my 
lovers  thou  alone  hast  stood  the  test ;  thou  art  a  iinui,  and  thou  shalt  he  my  husband 
and  my  master." 

And  this  is  the  true  story  of  how  a  Japanese  girl  won  for  herself  a  wise  and  brave 
husband.  S. 


THE  SOUL'S  ARGOSY. 

[inscribed  to  a  novice  on  his  vow-day.] 

"The  river  of  ttocl  is  full  of  waters." — Pxului  Isdv:  10. 

rORTH  from  the  past,  a  noteless  stream, 
Thy  years  have  run  in  peace  ; 
Nor  didst  thou  'midst  the  uplands  dream 
Of  this  day's  vast  increase. 

Yet,  like  earth's  rivers  spreading'  fair, 

Placid  and  deep  and  free, 
Thy  life's  full  tides,  white-sailed,  now  bear 

A  venturous  Argosy. 


Oh,  may  thy  hopes  their  haven  find 

Across  the  waters  vast ! 
'Mid  calms  that  lure,  'mid  storm  and  wind, 
Christ  bring  them  in  at  last  ! 

C.  J.  Clifford,  S.  J. 
S.  H.  Mess.  (Eng  .) 
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AT  THE  CROSS-ROADS. 

n^EDDY  BARKER  was  sitting  in  the  Logan  House  Cafe  one  evening  engaged  in 
an  occupation  very  ordinary  with  him— wondering  how  much  longer  it  would 
be  before  he  should  be  compelled  to  live  on  old  friends  and  fresh  air.  He  had  been 
"following  the  races"  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and,  after  numerous  fluctuations,  his 
original  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars  had  gradually  dwindled  away  till  he  found 
himself  to-night  possessed  of  exactly  twenty-three  dollars.  He  took  out  his  wallet 
-and,  humming  gently  the  while,  counted  over  the  money.  He  lighted  his  half- 
burnt  cigarette  again,  smiling  grimly  at  this,  his  first  economy.  Then  his  restless 
mind  wandered  back  to  that  day  at  East  St.  Louis.  Ah !  how  well  he  remembered. 
Just  two  days  after  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  had  driven  out  with  a  couple  of 
friends  to  take  in  the  races.  Yes,  it  all  came  back  to  him  now  with  strong  distinct- 
ness— how,  as  the  horses  were  going  to  the  post  for  the  first  race,  a  stable  boy  whom 
he  knew  had  signaled  him  from  behind  the  grand  stand.  How  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  lad  and  was  told  that  "  Teddy  "  in  the  third  race  was  a  "  cinch."  The  company, 
weights,  track — everything  suited  him  exactly,  and,  above  all,  the  horse  was  his 
own  namesake.  The  lad  laid  great  stress  on  this  coincidence,  and  it  appealed 
strongly  to  the  superstition  that  Teddy  Barker,  in  common  with  every  other  gambler, 
big  or  little,  seems  forced  to  acknowledge  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment. 

"  He's  a  sure  thing,  1  tell  yer ;  lay  your  whole  wad  on  him  !  "  exclaimed  the  lad 
in  that  cautious,  excitable,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  peculiarly  convincing  tone,  char- 
acteristic of  the  genuine  "  tout."  As  he  disappeared  over  the  paddock  fence  he 
called  back  :  "  Do  what  I  told  yer  and  you'll  put  every  '  bookie  '  in  the  ring  on  the  bag- 
gage car  ahead.     It's  a  lead  pipe." 

Teddy  looked  the  horse  up  to  see  what  kind  of  a  record  he  had,  but  was  unable 
to  find  anything  concerning  him,  except  that  he  was  a  "  half  breed  "  and  had  won  a 
couple  of  races  at  the  Guttenberg  fall  meet  the  year  before. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  not  have  risked  his  money  on  this  slight 
information,  but  he  had  been  drinking  this  afternoon  ;  and,  besides,  the  lad  who 
had  advised  him  generally  gave  it  to  him  "  straight."  So,  after  a  great  deal  of  look- 
ing at  the  bookmakers'  slates  and  a  great  many  visits  to  the  bar,  he  took  every 
dollar  he  had,  and  "  placed  "  it  about  the  betting  ring  until  his  choice's  odds  had 
receded  from  sixty  to  twelve  to  one,  and  he  was  sure  to  win  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  if  the  half  breed  came  in  ahead. 

There  they  are  at  the  post !  Eight  pretty  bits  of  horse  flesh  stamping,  plunging, 
and  rearing  until  the  jockeys  are  black  in  the  face  with  exertion,  and  the  "  starter's  " 
face,  from  swearing  at  the  jockeys,  is  the  color  of  the  flag  he  is  frantically  waving. 

"  They're  off  !  " 

The  electric  bell  rings  in  the  "  pool  lawn,"  the  stable  boys  wave  their  blankets, 
and  before  Teddy  can  fight  his  way  through  the  excited  crowd  to  a  place  whence  an 
unobstructed  view  may  be  obtained,  they  are  turning  into  the  back  stretch,  Red  Elm, 
"  an  outsider,"  showing  the  way — the  others,  with  the  exception  of  two,  being  well 
bunched.     At  the  half  the  same  position  is  maintained,  yet  Teddy  perceives  with  the 
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aid  of  glasses,  that  Red  Elm  is  faltering,  and  before  the  three-quarters  post  is  won 
Starlight,  the  favorite,  is  leading  with  the  "  long  shot,"  Teddy,  running  easily  a  few 
lengths  away.  When  they  turned  into  the  stretch  it  looked  as  if  Starlight  was  in 
distress,  and  now  Teddy  knew  that  it  was  a  tired  "  thoroughbred  "  with  a  good  rider 
against  a  strong  "  half  breed  "  and  a  mediocre  jockey. 

Up  the  stretch  they  thundered  !  The  favorite's  jockey  working  like  mad,  swing- 
ing whip  and  digging  spur,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other  hoy,  who  sat  his  horse 
like  a  statue,  seemingly  indifferent  to  the  outcome. 

Teddy  leaned  out  from  the  stand  -he  was  sober  now.  With  his  glasses  glued  to 
his  eyeS  he  swore  at  both  horse  and  rider  and  cursed  himself  for  an  idiot  in  risking 
his  money  on  such  a  wild  "  tip."     He  promised  himself  that  he'd  never  again 

Then  there  was  a  change  !  So  sudden,  so  unexpected  that  he  felt  his  throat  tighten, 
his  heart  stop  beating — all  his  senses  seemed  verged  into  oue.  He  could  not  hear. 
He  could  not  speak.  He  could  only  see  his  hitherto  inert  jockey  transformed,  until 
he  appeared  like  an  escaped  demon  riding  as  if  all  the  forces  of  Hades  were  at  his  heels. 
Then  Starlight  seemed  to  stand  stock  still,  and  the  "  half  breed  "  shot  past  the  stand 
— a  winner ! 

Teddy  heard  as  in  a  dream  the  applause  the  noble  effort  had  evoked.  He  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  surging  crowd  passing  from  the  stand  to  the  "  pool  lawn  "— 
the  winners  to  cash  their  tickets,  the  losers  to  try  just  once  more.  Then  he  became 
sensible  of  an  annoying,  vigorous  tugging  at  his  sleeve,  and,  on  glancing  down,  he 
discovered  his  little  stable  acquaintance. 

"  What  did  I  tell  yer  ?  "  he  cried  triumphantly.  "  Say  !  it  was  dead  easy  !  Why, 
he  just  waltzed  along  at  dat  skate's  heels  until  de  time  comes  and  den  he  jumps  past 
him  and  snatches  de  dough.  I  tell  yer,  I'd  never  put  yer  on  to  a  ting  dat  wouldn't 
go  thru',  didn't  1  ?  Say,  boss,  how  much  did  yer  pull  down  ?  "  he  asked  meaningly. 
Teddy  knew  that  the  lad  was  now  thinking  of  his  own  share  in  the  spoils. 

"  I  won  just  enough  to  stake  you  a  hundred  and  forty,"  he  replied,  passing  the 
boy  a  ticket  worth  that  amount. 

That  night  Teddy  spent  riotously.  On  returning  home  the  next  morning  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition  he  found  his  mother  greatly  worried  and  distressed,  his 
father  very  testy  on  account  of  his  unexplained  absence.  His  appearance  gave  strong 
evidence  that  he  had  made  a  night  of  it,  and,  when  he  was  unable  to  reply  satisfac- 
torily to  his  father's  questions,  hot  words  ensued  that  resulted  in  Ted's  picking  up  his 
hat  and  leaving  the  house  in  a  high  rage.  Then  came  the  exciting  days  at  the  races 
and  the  wild  nights  spent  in  celebrating  success  or  in  endeavoring  to  forget  losses. 
Never  a  thought  had  he  given  to  the  loved  ones  he  had  deserted.  He  could  not,  so 
he  told  himself  afterwards,  associate  them  even  in  his  thoughts  with  his  present  degraded 

companions.      Never  until "A  letter  for  you,  sir,"   said  the  waiter.      A  letter 

with  a  familiar  postmark  !  How  his  hand  shook  as  he  picked  it  up.  And,  some- 
how he  must  gulp  down  a  pony  of  brandy  before  he  broke  the  seal.  Oh,  yes,  it 
was  the  same  old  story.  They  appreciated  him  now  when  he  was  gone  !  They 
realized  his  true  worth  now  after  they  had  driven  him  away  !  Thus  Teddy  mused, 
following  that  old  time-worn  course  of  self-justification. 
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The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  13.  '96. 
My  Dear,  Dear  Son  : 

I  have  ascertained  your  address  at  last  and  hasten  to  communicate  with  you.  For  God's  sake, 
Teddv,  come  back  I  Back  to  the  home  that  has  been  empty  of  happiness  since  you  left  it.  Back 
to  the  ones  that  love  you  and  are  ready  to  forgive  all,  everything — aye,  ready  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, my  son.  Come  back,  Teddy,  to  the  mother  who  loves  you,  that  nursed  your  poor  little  body 
with  her  own,  made  strong  by  love,  and  rocked  your  tiny  cradle.  Come  to  the  mother  who  loves 
you  still -,  in  spite  of  everything ;  who  watched  at  your  bed  side  when  you  were  stricken  with  fever 
for  weeks  and  weeks,  praying  the  good  God  not  to  take  her  darling  boy,  but  to  let  him  live  to  give 
her  happiness  and  be  a  tine,  good,  true  man — a  prayer  she  still  offers  and  has  offered,  my  son, 
sometimes  almost  despairingly,  morning  and  night  since  the  day  you  left.  Come  back  to— to  your 
affectionate  father,  Edward  Barker. 

P.  S. — I'm  going  to  draw  my  bed  close  by  the  window  so  I  can  hear  you  when  you  come  and 
meet  you.  Ah  !  I  know  your  footstep,  Teddy ;  I  could  tell  it  twenty  years  from  now.  I  knew  it 
twenty  years  ago  when  its  tiny  patter  was  music  to  my  ear  and  kept  time  with  the  beats  of  my 
poor  heart.     God  bless  you,  my  poor  boy,  come  quickly  to  Mother. 

He  dropped  the  letter  on  the  table  and  smoked  silently.  He  did  not  cry.  He 
could  not.  His  eyes  had  been  dried  up  for  months.  They  were  callous  to  sorrow, 
parched  by  sin  and  dissipation.  He  mused  bitterly,  quietly.  No,  he  couldn't  go 
home  now.  It  was  too  late.  They  should  have  written  sooner.  He  couldn't  dese- 
crate that  sacred  home  with  his  polluting  footsteps.  He  couldn't  dishonor  that 
mother's  lips  with  his  degrading  kiss.  Good  God,  no  !  It  was  impossible,  it  was 
too  late. 

He  felt  his  throat  and  then  turned  guiltily  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching  him. 
He  wondered  if  it  would  hurt  much  to  draw  a  knife  swiftly  across  his  neck.  No,  it 
must  b£  well-nigh  painless.  One  sudden,  strong  stroke  with  a  keen  edge  and  all 
would  be  over.     All  of  his  misery.     All  of  his  suffering. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  do  it."  He  spoke  caimly  and  deliberately  in  a  very  low 
voice — so  low  that  he  barely  heard  his  own  words. 

He  tore  the  letter  into  pieces  and  grimly  watched  them  flutter  to  the  floor.  "  Well, 
they  won't  find  that  on  my  body.  Here,  waiter !  bring  me  a  drink,  a  stiff  one ! 
Whisky  !  Quick  !  "  He  called  in  such  a  queer,  cold  voice  that  the  Frenchman  at 
the  table  across  the  way  paused  in  the  act  of  raising  his  glass  and  nervously  reached 
for  a  knife  lying  near.  As  the  waiter  was  bringing  the  drink,  Teddy's  napkin 
dropped — it  was  one  of  those  simple  little  accidents  that  sometimes  make  or  break 
a  strong  man's  life.  In  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  his  eyes  were  brought  very  close  to 
the  table.     They  rested  upon  a  piece  of  torn  paper  with  writing  on  it. 

He  read  what  was  written  there. 

"  Come  to  the  mother  who  loves  you  still  in  spite  of  everything,  who " 

He  slowly  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  rubbed  his  cold  forehead  with  trembling- 
hand,  and  stifling  an  aggravating  sob,  he  called  gently  :  "  Henry,  take  this  whisky 
away  and  bring  me  a — a  time  table  between  Washington  and  St.  Louis."  And 
then  he  smiled  at  the  surprised  Frenchman  across  the  way  and  said  softly : 

"  I'm  going  home  to-night.  You  know,  I  want  to  see  if  mother  really  can  tell  my 
footsteps."  "  Rice,"  '98. 
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WHY  SHOULD  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT  STUDY  BIOLOGY  ? 

F  we  compare  the  courses  of  study  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  depart- 
ments of  American  colleges,  we  notice  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
they  have  undergone  great  changes.     Not  least  among  these  changes  is  the  intro- 
duction into  the  curriculum  of  the  study  of  biology. 

As  Georgetown  University  is  one  of  the  American  institutions  that  has  overcome 
the  old  prejudice  against  science,  and  has  shown  its  conviction  that  science  and 
religion  in  their  search  after  truth  run — not  in  divergent  roads,  as  too  often  sup- 
posed— but  along  parallel  lines ;  moreover,  as  we  have  no  less  than  the  fatal  num- 
ber of  thirteen  biologists  lecturing  this  year  In  the  post-graduate  school,  and  as  we 
offer  a  more  extensive  course  in  biology  than  any  other  Catholic  institution  in 
America,  the  question :  "  Why  should  we  study  biology  ? "  seems  a  fitting  one. 
Why  this  expenditure  of  money  for  microscopes  and  other  apparatus,  when,  with  a 
far  smaller  outlay,  the  University  might  support  other  useful  courses  of  study  ? 

Many  persons  claim  that  biology  should  have  a  place  in  the  college  course  be- 
cause this  subject  is  demanded  as  a  matter  of  general  education.  With  this  view 
I  heartily  agree,  but  it  does  not  represent  to  my  mind  the  strongest  claim  of  the 
subject.  As  a  prime  reason  for  its  study  by  college  students,  I  would  advance  the 
claim  of  its  distinctly  moral  tendency.  This  may,  at  first,  seem  a  strange  state- 
ment, but  a  moment's  consideration  will,  I  believe,  bear  out  my  claim. 

Among  the  chief  points  impressed  upon  the  student's  mind  in  a  study  of  biology 
are :  the  effects  of  environment ;  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse ;  the  effects  of  con- 
tamination and  infection ;  and  the  oft-times  fiendish  law  of  heredity.  Now,  the 
college  student  of  to-day  is  young ;  at  an  age  most  subject  to  temptations ;  not  yet 
given  to  careful  consideration  of  consequences  in  all  details ;  jolly,  happy,  ready 
for  almost  anything;  but  with  all  his  good-nature  and  hard  study  combined, 
the  thought  that  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  next  generation  of  college 
students  seems  to  be  more  of  a  joke  than  truth.  In  the  study  of  biology,  however, 
this  thought  is  forced  upon  him ;  and  with  it  must  necessarily  come  a  reflection  on 
the  law  of  heredity,  and  the  effects  of  environment.  He  recalls  that  his  actions 
during  college  years,  on  and  off  the  campus,  as  well  as  his  later  actions,  are  not 
deeds  of  the  moment  only  :  but  actions,  the  results  of  which  may  be  seen  in  him- 
self for  years ;  actions  which  may  make  his  wife  a  happy  woman,  or  an  invalid  for 
life ;  actions  which  may  be  traced  in  his  children,  and  in  his  children's  children. 

My  first  claim  for  biology  is,  therefore,  that  its  study,  more  particularly  the 
study  of  the  various  phases  of  contamination,  infection  and  heredity,  and  of  the 
influence  of  environment,  has  a  distinctly  moral  effect  on  the  student,  and  is  thus  a 
protection  to  himself,  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  country. 

My  second  claim  is  that  biology,  aside  from  its  moral  aspect,  has  a  direct 
hygienic  influence.     It  teaches  us  how  to  live  in  a  healthy  manner.     It  furnishes  us 
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the  physiological  data  which  show  us  ourselves  how  best  to  use  our  physical  powers. 
And  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of  the  classics  or  mathematics,  phil- 
osophy or  literature,  I  would  suggest  that  all  our  knowledge  in  these  subjects 
will  be  of  much  greater  use  to  ourselves,  and  still  greater  use  to  others,  if  we  know 
enough  about  our  bodies  to  enable  us  to  take  care  of  them. 

After  these  two  highly  practical  applications  of  biology,  I  would  advance  as  its 
third  claim  to  a  place  in  university  study,  the  reason  advanced  by  many  biologists 
as  all  important,  namely  :  that  it  is  an  element  in  general  education.  Every  specialist 
is  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  own  subject,  so  that  in  discussing  my 
third  point  I  subject  myself  to  the  usual  criticism  of  being  an  enthusiast.  Instead 
therefore  of  advancing  positive  arguments  in  favor  of  biology  as  a  part  of  general 
education,  1  will  content  myself  with  asking  a  few  questions  of  my  readers. 

You  claim  that  the  study  of  history  is  a  necessity  if  one  wants  to  be  well  informed. 
Good  !  I  admit  the  point,  but  I  would  ask  :  Is  the  person  who  contents  himself  with 
United  States  History,  European  History,  or  so-called  Ancient  History,  which  covers 
an  insignificant  period  of  a  few  thousand  years,  better  informed  than  the  student 
who  extends  his  studies  to  the  millions  of  years  which  preceded  the  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  man  and  thus  covers  the  history  of  the  world  ?  You  say  that  a  study  of 
mathematics  teaches  you  to  reason.  Good.  Then  why  not  take  up  a  study  like  biology 
which  also  teaches  you  to  observe  and  thus  to  gain  a  personal  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  things  about  which  you  reason  ?  You  say  that  a  study  of  the  languages  teaches 
you  the  orfgin  of  your  own  language.  Admitted  ;  but  is  this  more  necessary  than 
studying  biology  in  order  to  learn  something  of  the  origin  of  yourself  ?  Such  com- 
parisons might  be  multiplied,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  suggest  to  himself. 

Another  reason  for  the  introduction  of  biology  into  our  colleges  is  the  practical 
application  of  the  subject.  There  is  probably  no  field  of  human  knowledge  or  human 
action  which  biology  cannot  aid.  Look  at  the  enormous  importance  of  biology  in 
the  study  of  medicine — the  germ  theory  of  disease.  The  entire  field  of  agriculture  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  applied  biology.  Our  subject  has  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  manufacture:  witness  silk,  cotton  and  wool.  It  is  of  importance  to  the 
army  :  note  the  uselessness  of  cavalry  or  artillery  regiments  at  critical  times  caused 
by  a  microzoa.  It  has  its  practical  application  in  naval  matters :  consider  the 
dry-docking  of  our  war  vessels  because  of  barnacles — a  kind  of  sessile  crustacean. 
It  has  its  place  in  certain  medico-legal  questions.  It  enters  our  international  com- 
plications in  the  form  of  the  seal  question  with  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Russia,  and 
Japan ;  and  the  pork  question,  namely,  the  parasitic  disease  trichinosis,  with  Ger- 
many. And  now,  turning  from  the  families  of  nations  to  the  families  of  individuals, 
biology  gives  us  the  explanation  of  how  we  have  come  into  existence.  Nor  must  J 
forget  to  apply  biology  to  theology.  How  often  is  it  that  even  prominent  clergy- 
men make  statements  from  the  pulpit  which,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  even  the 
rudiments  of  biology,  they  would  themselves  look  upon  as  exhibitions  of  ignorance. 

The  theist  believes  in  a  Creator,  yet  how  few  of  the  clergy  have  studied 
the  creations   of    God.    I    am   firmly   convinced   that   this   intense   ignorance  of 
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Nature  on  the  part  of  many  clergymen  is  responsible  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
present  antagonistic  feeling  between  students  of  theology  and  students  of  Nature— 
for,  as  1  remarked  above,  both  are  seeking  after  truth,  although  they  start  from 
different  standpoints  and  use  different  methods.  ■ 

To  the  student  who  expects  to  enter  the  ministry,  therefore,  I  heartily  recommend 
the  study  of  biology.  It  will  not  only  give  you  a  much  more  exalted  opinion  of 
the  Creator  you  preach,  but  it  will  also  enable  you  to  at  least  understand  the 
theoretical  questions  in  biology  which  too  many  theologians  of  to-day  attack  with- 
out unde  rstanding. 

Another  reason  for  introducing  biology  into  colleges  1  have  already  intimated 
above  :  namely,  it  leads  one  to  observe.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  many  edu- 
cated people  go  through  this  world  blindfolded.  But  to  the  student  of  Nature  every 
tree,  every  bush,  every  flower,  every  animal  has  its  interest ;  to  him  another  world 
of  phenomena  is  opened. 

To  summarize :  1  contend  that  a  college  student  should  study  biology :  First, 
because  it  teaches  us  to  live  morally,  second,  because  it  teaches  how  to  live  hygien- 
ically;  third,  because  of  the  general  information  it  gives  us.  thus  broadening  our  field 
of  knowledge ;  fourth,  because  of  the  special  information  in  its  kind  with  practical 
application  to  every  field  of  human  action  ;  fifth,  because  it  teaches  us  to  observe  ; 
and  I  mig  ht  add  a  sixth,  because  it  teaches  us  care  in  work  and  in  weighing  evidence. 
To  argue    this  last  point,  however,  would  take  me  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 

article. 

Ch.  Wardell  Stiles. 
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IN    LESSER   ARCADIA. 


WATCHING  THE  COALS. 

A  STATELY  castle  on  the  hill 
'Mid  rocky  heights  and  towering'  pine 
And  all  around  is  bleak  and  still ; 
This  vision's  delved  from  Fancy's  mine. 

'Tis  night  upon  this  lonely  land, 
And  all  is  dark  save  one  faint  light, 

A  flickering  spark  in  guardsman's  hand 
That  makes  his  gloomy  figure  bright. 

Then  up  the  drive  there  rolls  a  coach, 
A  knight  and  maid  with  charming  grace 

Step  forth.     And  lo  !  when  they  approach 
A  ruby  light  fills  all  the  place. 

The  windows  flash  with  brilliant  ray, 
More  guests  arrive,  move  to  and  fro, 

And  sweetest  strains  the  harpists  play, 
As  dancers  glide  and  courtesy  low. 

Then  falls  o'er  all  a  sudden  hush, 

As  in  the  forest  lights  appear, 
And  foe  with  shout  and  onward  rush 

Bears  flaming  torch  and  flashing  spear. 

The  castle's  stormed  !  and  all's  ablaze  ! 

A  deafening  crash  !    Then  look  once  mote. 
A  little  heap  of  ashes  lies 

Where  haughty  turret  reared  before. 

What  dreams  the  coals  oft-times  suggest ! 

The  scene  has  vanished  from  my  sight, 
And  still  I  fear  with  shuddering  breast 

What  fate  may  bring  in  one  short  night. 

— J.  E.  Sheridan,  19' 


TO  A  STATUE  OF  SAPPHO. 

S Strike,  strike  thy  sleeping  lyre, 
Arouse  its  latent  tire, 
Pour  forth  for  me  thy  maddening  lay  ! 
Ah,  no  !  thy  brazen  form 
Can  raise  no  burning  storm 
Of  love,  although  I  pray  and  pray. 

Long  years  have  seen  thee  dead, 

Low  lies  thy  gentle  head, 
While  centuries  are  rolled  away. 

Still  echoes  of  thy  song 

Linger  through  ages  long, 
Thy  sweetest  fame  shall  ne'er  decay. 

— W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt,  19' 


NOVEMBER. 

Silence,  the  child  of  November, 

Wanders  the  meadows  among; 
Frost  in  her  footsteps  has  fallen, 

Hushed  are  the  voices  of  song. 
Then  a  bird  flies  in  the  sunshine, 

Though  ne'er  a  song  it  may  sing; 
Still,  in  the  heart  of  the  wanderer 

It  stirs  a  sweet  dream  of  spring. 
F.  W.  R. 
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We  "were  glad  to  see  the  earnest  devotion 
manifested  by  onr  boys  during  the  Re- 
treat. The  brief  and  beautiful  sermons  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Pardow,  who  conducted 
the  spiritual  exercises,  seemed  to  have  pro- 
duced an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  the  boys. 

The  conduct  of  "some  of  our  boys"  of 
the  Law  School  on  the  night  of  Senorita 
Cisneros'  reception  was  somewhat  severely 
criticised  by  the  "Washington  Times  of  the 
following  morning.  We  must  protest 
against  the  unjust  arraignment  of  our  gal- 


lant students,  wlio  only  showed  their  admi 
ration  of  the  fair  Cuban  heroine  and  Iter 
brave  rescuer  by  a  few  College;  yells  and 
hand-clapping,  marks  of  mirthful  enthusi- 
asm which  the  lady  evidently  appreciated, 
as  she  invited  this  whole  department  to  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  where  she  welcomed 
them  most  cordially. 

The  Milwaukee  Catholic  Citizen  of  Oc- 
tober 2nd  is  a  Reading  Circle  Edition,  and 
comes  to  us  filled  with  eloquent  and  practi- 
cal messages  from  the  leaders  of  a  strong 
intellectual  movement.  This  activity, 
thrilling  through  every  sphere  of  Catholic 
life,  has  resulted  in  the  Reading  Circle 
summer  and  winter  schools  that  are  grow- 
ing every  year  into  new  usefulness  and 
power. 

The  struggle  of  a  new  country  against 
the  rude  forces  of  Nature  is  over — the  first 
generation  of  daring  pioneers  and  sturdy 
emigrants  has  passed  away.  Brain,  not 
brawn,  is  now  the  "open  sesame"  of  success. 
With  the  greater  ease  and  leisure  of  our 
modern  civilization  has  come  the  craving 
for  higher  education,  necessitated  by  new- 
conditions. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad.  The 
mental  stimulus  of  the  daily  press  reaches 
the  humblest  homes.  The  alluring  paths 
of  University  extension,  brilliant  with  the 
misleading  glamor  of  atheistic  science, 
false  philosophy  and  corrupt  literature, 
open  on  every  side. 

Hence,  it  is  fitting,  nay  necessary,  that 
the  great  Teacher  of  Truth  should  uplift 
the  beacon  lights,  whose  pure  flame  she 
alone  has  guarded  throughout  the  ages,  and 
should  guide  her  children   up  the  heights 
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so  perilous  to  unwary  feet.  The  broad  cul- 
ture of  a  University  education  is  within  the 
reach  of  comparatively  few  Catholics — the 
Reading  Circle  is  open  to  all.  Its  members 
will  find  therein  leaders  and  sympathetic 
fellow  travelers  through  every  held  of 
thought.  The  great  horizon  of  History 
will  open  to  their  gaze.  "The  cloud-cap- 
ped towers  of  the  poet's  vision"  will  be  un- 
veiled to  them.  The  rugged  heights  of  sci- 
entific truth  will  be  shown  as  they  are — 
stepping  stones  to  eternal.  As  our  esteemed 
alumnus.  Conde  B.  Fallen,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D., 
points  out  in  his  article  in  the  Citizen,  the 
Catholic  Reading  Circle  takes  up  the  work 
of  education  where  the  school  has  left  it;  it 
supplements  and  perfects  it.  It  makes  in- 
tellectual life,  broadens  spiritual  life,  deep- 
ens the  love  of  Catholic  truth.  The  parish 
without  the  Reading1  Circle  is  neglecting 
its  happiest  opportunity. 

Apropos  of  Reading  Circles  the  same 
wide-awake  Catholic  Journal  refers  to  our 
own  University  Library,  which  since  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  abroad  is 
the  largest  Catholic  Library  in  the  world. 

Among  its  treasures  are  the  John  Gil- 
mary  Shea  collection,  the  McXally  Mem- 
oires  and  documents  bearing  on  the  French 
Revolution,  besides  theological  and  asceti- 
cal  works  of  great  age  and  value.  With 
the  special  collection  for  Seminary  work  in 
Philosophy  and  Literature — the  reference 
books  for  College  debates  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Law  and  Medicine — the  separate 
libraries  for  the  Undergraduate  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools — our  students  are  con- 
gratulated by  the  Citizen  on  the  full,  deep 
founts  of  knowledge  undefiled  within  their 
dailv  reach. 


On  Thursday,  October  21st,at  Williams' 
Bay,  on  Lake  Geneva,  occurred  an  event 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
American  universities.  This  event  was  the 
formal  presentation  by  Mr.  Charles  Yerkes 
to  the  Chicago  University  of  a  fully  equip- 
ped astronomical  observatory,  containing 
the  largest  telescope  in  the  world. 

The  dedication  and  presentation  cere- 
monies occupied  an  entire  week,  and  were 
carried  out  on  a  magnificent  scale.  An  ad- 
ditional glory  was  shed  on  the  occasion  by 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  world's  most  il- 
lustrious astronomers  and  men  of  science, 
besides  a  host  of  friends  and  patrons  of  ed- 
ucation. 

All  the  great  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  represented  by  the 
chiefs  of  their  astronomical  faculties.  Pro- 
fessor William  Ilarkness,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, was  present,  and  Professor  Carl 
Runge,  of  Hanover,  had  been  sent  by  the 
German  Government  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion. Rev.  Lather  John  T.  Iledriek,  S.  J., 
and  Rev.  Father  John  G.  Hagen,  S.  J., 
represented  Georgetown  University.  The 
latter,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times-Herald,  of 
Chicago,  says:  "The  astronomical  meeting 
at  Williams'  Bay  was  as  pleasant  and  in- 
structive as  could  be  imagined.  The  learn- 
ed members  seemed  to  form  one  family. 
The  assembly  had  almost  the  character  of 
an  eclipse  party  in  the  field,  where  every- 
body  feels  at  his  ease. 

"The  scientific  matters  were  not  brought 
forth  in  the  way  of  papers  or  speeches,  but 
as  informal  talks.  The  discussions  which 
followed  were  as  private  conversation." 

It  must  have  been  a  rare  treat,  indeed, 
to  spend  a  week  with  this  company  of  schol- 
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are  and  savants,  and  mighl  well  recall  the 
intellectual  feasts  of  the  Academy  in  an 
cient  A I  bens. 

Speaking  of  astronomy,  a  word  Bhould 
be  said  of  the  debl  of  gratitude  the  science 
owes  to  Miss  Catharine  Wolf  Bruce  for 
aiding  the  publication  of  a  work  to  which 
astronomers  arc  looking  forward  with 
much  interest.  This  work  is  an  Atlas  of 
Variable  Stars,  constructed  entirely  by 
Rev.  Father  Eagen,  at  our  Observatory. 
It  will  comprise  about  250  charts,  the  en 
graving  of  which  is  too  expensive  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  sale  of  the  Atlas.  'This  fact 
will  not  surprise  those  who  know  that  suck 
charts  are  generally  published  by  Govern- 
ment support. 

The  publisher,  Mr.  F.  L.  Dames,  of  Ber- 
lin, declared  that  the  probable  sale  of  the 
Atlas  within  the  next  ten  years  would  fall 
short  of  the  mere  printing  expenses  by  $1,- 
750;  but  he  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the 
scientific  value  of  the  work,  to  risk  its  pub- 
lication if  the  above  sum  were  furnished. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Professor  Pick- 
ering, director  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, Miss  Bruce  was  appealed  to,  and  the 
appeal  was  not  in  vain. 

Though  the  gift  was  made  some  time 
during  the  summer  it  was  announced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Congress  of  Astrono- 
mers at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

While  Ave  dislike  to  assume  towards  any 
of  our  exchanges  the  role  of  Aristarchus, 
yet  are  we  forced  to  express  our  disapprov- 
al of  something  that  has  lately  appeared  in 
one  of  them. 


li  was  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  col- 
Location  thai  placed  in  the  same  number  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  College  Topics 
the  resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the  rela- 
tives of  Von  Gammon,  the  student  of 
Georgia  University  killed  in  a  recent  foot- 
ball game,  and  the  following  verses  descrip- 
tive of  the  coming  contest  of  the  Virgin- 
ians with  the  North  Carolina  team: 

When  we  get  through  with  those  "Pinetags,"  a 

doctor  and  ;i   nurse 
Can't  do  much  with  'em,  si.  they'll  put  'em  in  a 

hearse. 

The  threat  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be 
jocular;  but  the  fate  of  poor  Von  Gammon 
lends  it  a  gruesome  significance.  The  jux- 
taposition can  scarcely  tend,  we  think,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  college  football  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospital,  which 
is  now  under  roof  and  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion, we  learn  with  feelings  of  self-com- 
placency that  the  Journal  has  been  instru- 
mental in  furthering  this  work. 

A  certain  lad1',  whose  name  must  be 
withheld,  received  her  first  knowledge  of 
the  erection  of  our  Hospital  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Journal,  and  forthwith  pre- 
sented the  Reverend  Rector  with  the  sum 
of  $1,000  on  condition  that  the  $4,000  still 
needed  be  immediately  subscribed.  She 
further  promised  to  fit  out,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, the  chapel  destined  for  the  Sisters 
who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  wards. 

We  trust  this  noble  example  of  gener- 
osity will  call  forth  similar  acts  in  others, 
so  that  the  good  work  may  be  pushed  on 
without  delay. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI 


The  now  issue  of  the  Journal  in  magazine 
form,  which  began  witb  the  last  uumber,  in- 
augurates a  plan  for  Alumni  correspondence 
which  it  is  hoped  will  biing  in  closer  touch 
With  the  College  proper  both  the  resident  and 
absent  Alumni  of  the  University,  and  prove 
beneficial  to  both. 

Vs  a  medium  for  reaching-  those  old  stu- 
dents who  are  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  anil  keeping 
them  informed  of  -what  is  being-  done  here, 
the  Journal  will,  in  a  measure,  be  the  organ 
of  the  Society  of  Alumni.  As  such  it  will  look 
to  it  for  both  encouragement  and  support.  Its 
pages  will  always  be  open  to  any  suggestions 
tending  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
Society,  and  all  communications  of  a  literary 
nature  from  individual  members  will  be  glad- 
ly received.  In  fact,  correspondence  and  lit- 
erary contributions  are  solicited  in  order  that 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  may  reflect  some  of 
the  learning  and  experience  that  these  "old 
have  garnered  both  within  and  without 
the  University  walks,  and  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessful make  up  of  every-day  life. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  Society  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  its  membership  and  there- 
by adding  to  its  usefulness,  we  are  confident 
the  Journal  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  Its 
■ride  circulation,  for  it  is  sought  to  reach 
e\erv  Alumnus  whose  address  is  known,  will 
keep  each  recipient  fully  informed  of  the  pro- 
of the  work  the  Society  has  in  hand, 
and  ought  to,  and  we  believe  will,  stimulate  to 
greater  activity  those  who  have  heretofore 
been  neglectful  of  what  they  should  consider 
a  duty. 

And  right  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  the  rolls  of  the  Society  do  not  show  in 
point  of  numbers  that  esprit  <1<  corps  which 
should  inspire  every  son  of  Georgetown  eligi- 
ble to  men. bership  to  add  his  name  thereto. 
The  number  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  old  students  dotting-  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  large  meet- 
ings that  are  chronicled  of  the  Alumni  of 
other  institutions,  and  the  support  given  their 


universities  and  colleges,  should  inspire  our 
men  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  devo- 
tion, and  they  should  see  to  it  that  the  "Blue 
and  Gray"  be  not  lagging  in  this  nineteenth 
century  progress. 

During  the  past  decade  much  has  been  done 
in  the  interest  of  Alma  Mater  by  her  Alumni, 
and  much  more  could  have  been  done  had  the 
membership  of  the  Society  been  commensur- 
ate with  the  eligible  list  of  those  who  could 
have  joined  and  neglected  to  do  so.  There 
has  also  been  a  lukewarmness  in  the  Society 
itself.  Outside  of  those  members  who  have 
given  their  time  and  best  efforts  to  its  suc- 
cess the  zeal  that  should  actuate  each  individ- 
ual member  has  to  some  extent  been  lacking. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Alumni  have 
applied  all  the  means  at  their  command  to 
complete  Memorial  Hall.  With  a  roster  of 
over  700  names  the  interest  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  evidenced  by  the  payment  of  dues,  has 
been  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  five. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  kept  the  press 
warm  with  appeals  to  delinquents.  To  some 
extent  these  appeals  have  been  favorably  an- 
swered, but  in  no  way  proportionate  to  what 
should  have  been  the  case. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  supererogation  to 
enter  into  details  here  concerning  the  Hall, 
as  the  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated 
in  numerous  circulars  to  the  Alumni  and  the 
several  reports  to  the  Society,  and  should  be 
generally  understood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hall  is  in  its  strictest  sense 
"Alumni  Hall,"  and  as  such  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  care  and  attention.  The  decora- 
tion and  lighting  of  the  Hall  still  remain  to 
be  done,  and  the  cost  will  approximate  prob- 
ably twelve  or  fnteen  hundred  dollars. 

Last  year  under  the  new  constitution  life 
membership  was  created,  and  up  to  this  time 
forty-one  such  members  have  been  enrolled. 

If  every  Alumnus  of  the  University  who  is 
able  to  pay  the  dues  therefor  (^o)  would  en- 
roll his  name  ;is  a  life  member,  the  means  at 
band  would  be  ample  to  complete  Alumni  Hall 
before  next  commencement   day. 
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If  every  Alumnus  <>r  the  University  who  is 
able  l<>  pay  tin-  small  yearly  dues  of  five  dol- 
lars would  enroll  himself  as  an  active  member 
of  Hie  Society,  tin-  sum  accruing  therefrom 
would  be  sufficient,  after  meeting  all  current 
expenses,  to  establish  an  Alumni  scholarship 
or  scholarships  in  tin-  University,  and  make 
the  Society  in  fact,  what  it  is  in  name,  an  ad- 
junct  to  the  welfare  of  Alma   Mater. 

Apart  from  its  mere  social  relations  the  Sn- 
eiet\     of    Alumni    should    be    a,    factor    lor    the 

promotion  of  education  through  the  medium 
of  the  University. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  those  who  might 
become  objects  of  its  generosity  would  far 
outweigh  any  objection  to  the  pecuniary  out- 
lay.   The  whole  expense  would  be  drawn  from 

the  annual  dues,  and  every  member  would 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  good  to  be  ac- 
complish! d.  All  this,  however,  cannot  be  done 
without   the  earnest   co-operation  of  tin-    \i 

uimii  of  all  departments  of  the  University. 

If  our  suggestions  are  worth  anything  let 
the  early  future  demonstrate  by  a  largely  in- 
creased  membership  on  the  plan  proposed. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  an  institution  of 
learning-  is  drawn  from  those  who  have  been 
fostered  within  its  walls,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son we  so  urgently  advocate  the  building-  up 
of  the  Society  of  Alumni. 

Through  the  Society  we  concentrate  our 
strength.  The  fact  of  a  man's  leaving  college 
should  not  in  itself  obliterate  all  remem- 
brance of  his  former  surroundings.  The  in- 
terest that  he  took  in  his  college  as  a  student 
should  not  die  when  the  gate  closes  on  his 
scholastic  career. 

To  perpetuate  these  memories  and  sustain 
this  interest  the  Society  of  Alumni  supplies 
the  means,  as  within  its  ranks  the  graduates 
of  the  several  departments  are  welded  to- 
gether in  brotherly  union,  and  while  socially 
contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  each  other, 
also  aid  in  the  material  advancement  of  the 
University. 

They  are  made  to  feel  that  its  success  de- 
pends to  a  certain  extent  as  much  on  them 
and  their  efforts  as  it  does  on  those  who  are 
still  undergoing  tutelage,  and  thus  inspired 
the  work  of  the  Society  is  crystalized  for 
good,  and  becomes  an  active  agent  in  the  in- 


terest  of  education   and   the    welfare   of   the 

I    nivei  sit  v. 

To  those  who  .ire  not  yet  affiliated  with  the 
Society  of  Alumni  a  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
bended  to  send  in  their  names  and  become 
mm  mbei  s.  Q. 


The  following-named  gentlemen,  with  the 
Reverend  President  of  the  University  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  who  are  members  ex- 

OfflciO,  constitute  the  new  Executive  (' it- 
lee  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  for  the  term  of 
two  years  beginning  ill  June,   1897. 

The  Academic  Department  is  represented  by 
Mr.  John  It.  Koss.  '72,  the  Medical  Department 
by  or.  H.  P.  Byrnes,  '73,  and  the  Law  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Wilton  .J.  Lambert,  '!»:;.  Two  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  were  held  during  Oc- 
tober, and  the  enthusiastic  energy  shown  by 
the  new  members  bids  fair  to  result  most  ad- 
vantageously to  the  Society,  and  ultimately,  to 
the   I   uiversity. 

The  first  official  action  of  the  Committee  had 
in  view  the  resumption  of  the  work  in  Gaston 
Alumni  Hall,  and  it  may  be  welcome  news  to 
the  Journal  readers  that  the  new  Committee 
promises  to  rival  its  predecessors  in  zeal, inter- 
est and  activity.  Estimates  of  iba  cost  of  the 
proposed  mural  decoration  and  of  electrical 
lighting  have  been  ordered,  and  it  has  been 
determined  to  begin  the  work  when  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  available. 

A  second  canvass  of  the  Society  for  Life 
Membership  was  directed,  and  the  following 
circular  directed  to  be  sent  out  in  the  name  of 
the  Executive  Committee: 

"Dear  Sir:  AVe  beg  leave  to  invite  your  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  Life  Membership  features 
of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

"The.  chief  object  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Life  Membership,  in  June,  1896,  was  to  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  Gaston  Alumni 
Hall.  The  requirement  for  Life  Membership 
is  the  payment  of  fifty  (50)  dollars.  Life 
members  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  an- 
nual  dues. 

"Forty-one  members  have  subscribed  for 
Life  Membership,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  de- 
rived therefrom,  and  the  receipts  from  the  am 
nual  dues,  the  galleries  have  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500.  The  mural  decora- 
tion and  the  electrical  lighting  alone  remain 
to  be  provided. 

"The  new  Executive  Committee,  just  enter- 
ing upon  its  duties,  desires,  if  possible,  to  sup- 
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ply  these  two  wants  during  the  current   year. 
i  his  done,   the   hall   will    be   thoroughly   com- 
plete, and.  in  every  particular,  one  of  the  best 
Adapted  and  most  beautiful  University  halls  in 
the  United  States,  a  worthy   memorial   of  the 
v   of  Alumni.      The  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  work  is  from  si.'.'1  0  to  $1,500,  and  the 
Committee  hopes  to  colled   sufficient   funds  to 
begin    the    work    before    January.      You    have 
been  mentioned  to  the  Committee  as  one  who 
would  probably  aid  in  this  praiseworthy  under- 
taking. 
'"We,  therefore,   respectfully   request    you   to 
the  annexed  order  of  enrollment,  and  to 
return  the  same  to  Dr.    Francis  ().   St.   Clair, 
Treasurer,  No.  1428  R.  i.  Ave.  X.  W.,  Washing 
ton.  D.  C. 
"Appended  will  be  found  the  names  of  mein- 
'ii  the  Life  Membership  roll  ai    the  pres- 
ent   date." 

Wm.  X.  McGrath,  Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards, 
Henry  E.  Mann,  John  G.  Agar,  Daniel  A. 
Boone.  Dr.  Jos.  Taber  Johnson.  V.  Rev.  .7.  E. 
Fitz  Maurice,  Thos.  E.  Waggaman,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Wolf,  C.  C.  Homer,  George  McXeir.  Henry  Wal- 
ters. Hon.  Martin  F.  Morris,  James  F.  Mat- 
hews, Rev.  Chas.  F.  Kelly.  D.  D.,  (has.  B.  Ken- 
ny, Chas.  A.  Hoyt.  Hon.  John  T.  Doyle.  Wm.  F. 
Quicksall,  Ernest  Laplace.  Wm.  M.  Byrne,  ('. 
A.  DeCourcey.  J.  J.  Darlington.  Oliveira  An- 
drews, Dr.  E.  J.  Keyes,  Jr.,  Janus  R.  Murphy, 
John  Carroll  Payne,  Hon.  Emile  Rost.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Holden.  Edward  Key.  Geo.  E.  Hamilton. 
Dr.  J.  Dudley  Morgan,  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Gorman. 
Fred.  C.  Pratz,  Anson  D.  Taylor.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Rev.  J.  J.  Tierney,  D.  D.,  Rev.  D.  J. 
Stafford,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  D.  Stafford. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the 
President  cf  the  Society,  Mr.  Justice  M.  F. 
Mortis,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  present  and  submitted  main 
valuable  suggestions  for  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Society  and  aiding  the  University 
in  its  efforts  for  educational  progress. 

The  opportunitv-  of  extensive  interchange  of 
opinion  among  the  Alumni,  offered  by  the  en- 
larged and  improved  form  of  the  College  Jour- 
nal, was  most  favorably  commented  upon. 
Judge  Morris  earnestly  advocated  the  use  of 
the  Journal,  not  only  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  Society,  but  as  a  medium  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  views  of  its  members  on 
University  and  other  topics  of  general  inter- 
est. To  present  to  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety the  advantages  of  the  Journal  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  aid  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Jour- 


nal. Mr.  F.  1).  F.  Brady  was  designated  chai 

man  cf  a  committee  of  live  members  of  the  So- 
ciety to  he-  known  as  the  Alumni  Auxiliary 
Journal  Committee.  The  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  to  collect  and  edit  For  tin-  Jout  rial  lite 
ary  contiibiitions  of  the  Alumni.  Mr.  Brady 
has  selected  tin-  following  gentlemen  to  se 
upon  the  Committee:  Mr.  William  F.  Quick- 
sall,  Mr.  Tallmadge  A.  Lambert,  Dr.  .las.  Dud- 
ley Morgan  and  J.  S.   Easby  Smith.. 

The  committee  avails  itself  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  Journal  among  the  Alumni 
to  invite  tin  members  of  the  Society  to  send 
to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Biady,  such  literary  :■■>_.- 
tril  mini  s  as  may  be  of  inter*  st. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  also  deter- 
mined to  recommend  the  establishment  of  Al- 
umni scholarships  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  University,  the  candidates  to  he  selected 

by  the  Society  of  Alumni.  So  soon  as  d. 'finite 
arrangements  shall  have  been  perfected,  the 
plans  of  the  Committee  will  he  submitted  to 
the  Society.  The  creation  of  Alumni  Scholar- 
ships has  for  years  been  agitated  among  the 
members,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  thereby 
the  Society  can  materially  assist  the  Universi- 
ty in  the  sacred  cause  of  education,  but  be- 
cause in  the  scholarships  every  individual 
member  of  the  organization  will  have  a  per- 
sonal interest,  by  reason  of  his  privilege  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  same. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  this  effort  to  enlarge  tin- 
scope  of  the  advantages,  usefulness  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  the  Executive 
Committee  will  have  the  approval  and  gener- 
ous encouragement  of  all  devoted  sons  of  "Old 
( It  orgetown." 

It  has  likewise  been  suggested  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni  might  materially  aid  in  secur- 
ing the  erection  of  a  suitable  gymnasium  in 
the  Academic  Department.  The  College  is 
sorely  in  need  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful it  the  efforts  of  the  Society  could  be  direct- 
ed to  a  more  worthy  object,  and  to  one  which 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  students  of  the 
College. 

The  gymnasium  and  scholarship     questions 

will  receive  the  full  and  due  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  and  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, the  plans  agreed  upon  for  both  projects 
will  be  submitted  and.  it  is  hoped,  receive  the 
approval  of  the  general  Society. 
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OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


Tinier  the  above-  heading  we  propose  to 

commenl  briefly  each  month  on  some  mag 
azine  articles  which  may  possess  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  college  men,  and  es- 
pecially on  those  which  treat  of  Catholic 
topics  and  deserve  mention,  either  for  their 
value  or  for  the  ignorance  about  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices  so  frequently  dis- 
played in  the  literature  of  the  day.  We 
can  not  hope  to  discuss  all  of  the  articles 
which  merit  either  commendation  or 
blame,  but  we  trust  that  our  notices  may 
be  of  use  in  railing  attention  to  meritorious 
articles  and  in  removing  some  of  the  false 
impressions  which  unhappily  still  linger  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  fellow-country- 
men. 


We  have  been  disappointed  with  the  new- 
batch  of  magazines,  and  the  conviction  has 
been  forced  upon  us  that  editors  and  publish- 
ers are  hunting-  for  distinguished  names  to 
grace  their  tables  of  contents,  rather  than 
for  articles  of  literary  or  scientific  value. 
With  such  a  list  of  contributors  as  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  Frederic 
Remington,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  "S.  L.  C," 
whom  we  surmise  to  be  Mark  Twain,  the  Jap- 
anese Minister,  Carl  Schurz,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  one  might  imagine  that  Harper's  for 
November  would  be  a  literary  feast.  Instead 
it  is  almost  waste  paper.  The  article  on  Web- 
ster might  be  considered  a  good  essay  of  a 
college  sophomore. 

In  the  Forum  there  is  a  similar  array  of  dis- 
tinguished names,  with  very  meagre  produc- 
tions. The  account  of  the  excavations  made 
by  Americans  in  Greece  will  interest  college 
men.     The  other  articles  merit  no  mention. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  yet  have 
heard  of  a  book  on  the  "Gunpowder  Plot," 
which  attracted  much  attention  in   England 


last  year.  It  bears  the  title:  "What  was  the 
Gunpowder  Plot?  The  Traditional  Story 
Tested  by  Original  Evidence,  by  John  Gerard, 
S.  J.,"  and  has  merited  the  careful  study  of 
the  leading  historical  authorities  of  Great 
Britain.  One  of  these,  Professor  Gardiner, 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  has  deemed 
it  worthy  of  a  formal  criticism.  Father  Ger- 
ard is  answering  the  attack  on  his  position  by 
a  scries  of  articles  in  the  Month.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  terms  in  which  this  emi- 
nent historian  speaks  of  the  plot: 

"No  candid  person  can  feel  surprise  that 
any  English  Roman  Catholic,  especially  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  should  feel  anxious  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach  which  the  Plot  has 
brought  upon  those  who  share  his  faith.  Not 
merely  were  his  spiritual  predecessors  sub- 
jected to  a  persecution  borne  with  the  noblest 
and  least  self-assertive  constancy,  simply  in 
consequence  of  what  is  now  known  to  all  his- 
torical students  to  have  been  the  entirely 
false  charge  that  the  Plot  emanated  from  or 
was  approved  of  b}'  the  English  Roman  Cath- 
olics as  a  body,  but  this  false  belief  prevailed 
so  widely  that  it  must  have  hindered,  to  no 
slight  extent,  the  spread  of  that  organization, 
which  he  regards  as  having  been  set  forth  by 
divine  institution  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind." 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  professors  of 
history  in  this  country  will  be  willing  to  give 
up  the  rehearsal  of  this  "entirely  false 
charge."  It  may  be  of  value  to  have  recorded 
this  testimony  for  future  writers. 

"It  is  said  that  the  age  of  genius  in  litera- 
ture, like  the  age  of  miracles  in  religious  his- 
tory, is  past."  These  are  the  opening  words 
of  an  article  in  the  November  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, on  the  Coming  Literary  Revival.  Perhaps 
about  the  last  thought  which  might  occur  to 
the  writer  of  the  words  quoted  would  be  that 
the  assertion  implied  in  his  comparison  is  ut- 
terly false.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  accept 
Protestant  traditions  as  our  rules  of  judg- 
ment in  literature  that  many  people  will  be 
surprised  at  the  boldness     of     anyone     who 
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would  undertake  to  challenge  the  statement 
that  the  age  of  miracles  in  religious  history 
is  past,  yet  the  statement  is  absolutely  false. 
The  age  of  miracles  is  not  past.  The  power 
of  God  has  not  been  shortened,  nor  has  J I  is 
mercy  and  divine  intervention  in  human  af- 
fairs ceased.  Miracles  are  being-  worked  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  recommend  any  in- 
credulous reader  to  consider  without  bias  the 
accounts  which  are  published  from  Lourdes 
every  year.  Various  incontrovertible  mira- 
cles are  recorded  in  a  little  book  by  the  well- 
known  English  scholar,  Rev.  Richard  F. 
Clarke,  S.  J.,  entitled  "Lourdes;  its  Inhaoi- 
tants.  its  Pilgrims,  and  its  Miracles."  It  is 
impossible  for  a  fair-minded  man  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  and  reliability  of  this 
narrative.  Of  course,  with  a  man  who  denies 
the  veracity  of  all  witnesses  nothing  further 
can  be  done.  A  perverse  will  refuses  even  the 
clearest  evidence. 

The  article  whose  opening  sentence  is  the 
text  for  the  preceding  remarks  tells  us  that 
"bj'  way  of  bringing  about  a  new  movement 
in  letters,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
some  profoundly  one-sided  thinker  should 
arise  to  shake  to  pieces  the  eminently  respec- 
table but  fatally  monotonous  philosophy  of 
the  American  schools."  The  author  promises 
in  another  article  to  search  for  this  philoso- 
pher over  a  somewhat  wider  area.  Why 
should  he  not  be  a  scholastic  philosopher,  one 
deeply  versed  in  the  system  of  Aristotle  and 
St.  Thomas,  who  would  grasp  the  issues  of 
modern  life  and  present  to  the  eager  world 
the  old  truths  in  new  garb,  applied  to  modern 
needs?  We  can  hope  for  little  advance  from 
the  men  whose  philosophy  consists  in  the 
vain  development  of  unsound  theories  and  idle 
speculations  on  the  vagaries  of  the  swarm  of 
pantheists  who  infest  the  present  century. 

Lord  Hallam  Tennyson's  life  of  his  father, 
the  poet,  is  naturally  the  subject  of  numerous 
reviews.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  writes  a  ver3r  enthusiastic  account 
of  the  memoir.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  is  also  favorably  impressed 
but  he  does  not  fail  to  mention  some  defects. 
An  article  from  the  London  Times,  repub- 
lished in  the  Living  Age,  is  as  full  of  praise  as 
Mr.  Mabie's,  and  the  criticism  in  the  Review 


of  Reviews  is  in  the  same  strain.  After  all 
these  sketches,  some  of  which  give  copious  ex- 
tracts, we  confess  that  we  have  lost  our 
yearning  to  see  the  book  itself.  The  novelty 
is  gone,  and  apart  from  the  chapters  which 
reveal  the  poet  in  his  literary  workshop, 
where  the  consummate  artist  in  words  was 
fully  formed,  there  are  few  points  of  interest 
in  the  life.  By  the  way,  we  have  seen  some 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  work,  but  it 
seems  so  evidently  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  dissent  from  the  inevitable  chorus  of  praise 
that  it  hardly  deservs  any  consideration. 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor  has  published  in 
this  month's  North  American  a  very  careful 
statement  on  the  Cuban  question.  It  cannot 
fail  to  attract  general  attention  both  here 
and  abroad,  as  it  comes  from  a  thoughtful 
and  able  man,  who  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  the  particulars  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  severe  blow  to  Spanish  domina- 
tion in  Cuba. 

The  Century  for  November  we  have  found 
the  best  of  the  magazines.  The  account  of 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  by  Anna  L. 
Ricknell,  is  very  interesting.  Among  the 
other  papers  are  a  new  serial  by  mrs.  Burton 
Harrison,  the  opening  chapters  of  which  are 
rather  insipid,  and  a  serial  poem  very  strange- 
ly called  the"Rubaiyat  of  DocSifers."  It  might 
rather  be  entitled  some  dialect  verse  about  a 
New  England  country  doctor.  Even  Mr.  J. 
Whitcomb  Riley's  name  is  not  enough  to  raise 
such  productions  to  the  rank  of  poetry.  Mr. 
John  Burroughs' short  essay  on  the"Re-reading 
of  Books"  is  suggestive,  and  contains  some 
useful  literary  criticism.  In  addition  we  have 
several  historical  papers,  a  timely  description 
of  Greater  New  York,  some  scientific  and  lit- 
erary sketches.  For  college  and  university 
men,  however,  the  open  letter  by  President 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, will  possess  general  interest.  It  treats 
of  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  new  na- 
tional university  in  this  city,  which  has  been 
under  discussion  for  the  past  few  years.  Pres- 
ident Gilman  sums  up  the  result  of  this  agi- 
tation under  three  heads,  the  general,  in  fact, 
nearly  unanimous  desire  that  all  Government 
educational  resources  should  be  open  to  all 
students;  the  attitude  of  universities,  already 
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here,  towards  this  new  institution,  and  the 
distrust  of  Congressional  control  and  political 
Interference  in  university  education.  To 
gratify  the  widespread  desire  of  participating 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Capital,  he  suggests 
the  organization,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, of  "a  plan  by  which  the  literary  and  sci- 
entific institutions  of  Washington  may  l>c  as- 
sociated and  correlated  so  Car,  and  so  far 
only,  as  relates  to  the  instruction  and  assist- 
ance, under  proper  restrictions,  of  qualified 
students."  That  Washington  will  soon  in- 
come the  educational  center  of  the  country 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Georgetown,  the  first  College  found- 
ed in  the  District,  must  continue  to  hold  the 
high  rank  she  has  attained  in  education.  The 
plan  suggested  by  President  Oilman  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  developed  in  detail,  so  that  it 
might  be  understood  how  far  such  co-opera- 
tion is  possible,  and  how  the  cause  of  true  ed- 
ucation may  be  advanced  on  these  lines. 

Scribner's  has  another  article  on  the  "Col- 
lege Professor."  As  the  author's  name  is  not 
given,  we  find  a  refreshing  candor  in  the  "con- 


fessions," though  the  whole  paper  is  rather 
doleful  With  its  record  of  disappointed  am- 
bitions. He  seems  able  to  make  ends  meet, 
but  it  is  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  somewhat  alarming.  lie 
hardly  dares  to  think  what  will  happen  when 
he  grows  old  and  is  no  longer  useful  to  the 
college,  but  he  tells  us  that  he  nmst  keep  a1 
work  as  long  as  he  can,  and  "trust  to  a  kind 
Providence  for  the  rest."  He  does,  not  mani- 
fest much  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  itself, 
but  seems  to  look  on  it  simply  as  a  means  of 
life-support.  We  can  readily  believe  that  such 
a  life  would  possess  few  attractions  for  the 
average  college  man  in  an  age  when  money 
making  is  the  chief  aim  of  all  around  us. 

bonahoe's  for  October  contains  a  very  good 
sketch  of  "Old  Georgetown"  and  of  student  life 
here.  Though  the  writ*"-  modestly  veils  his 
identity  under  an  t.ssumed  name,  the  article 
is  very  well  written  and  will  help  to  revive  the 
memories  of  College  days  in  our  "Old  Boys" 
and  reveal  to  strangers  some  of  the  charm  that 
lingers  around  the  old  halls,  and  some  reasons 
for  the  loyalty  that  Georgetown's  sons  show 
their  "Alma  Mater." 


OUR    EXCHANGES. 


'TIS  EVER  THUS. 

The  long  lost  child  is  found  again, 

In  story,  tale,  and  poem. 
The  wrecked   ship,  lighted,  sails  the  main 

And  comes  in  triumph  home. 

The  poor  accede  to  sudden  wealth, 

Mansion    replacing  hut. 
The  wound  to  death  is  kissed  by  health; 

The  gates  of  pain  are  shut. 

Friends  side  by  side  the  daisied  fields 

Traverse  in  joy  and  truth; 
\nd  nature    peace  and  solace  yields, 

As  in  the  world's  lost  youth. 

The  rose  of  love  blooms  thornless 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 
And   youth   and   maidens  pluck  it  thus, 

To 'wear  it  'till  they  die. 


Even  death  is  as  a  myth,  and  not 

A  giant  grim  and  real, 
By   whom    both   old   and  young  are   caught 

And  crushed  in  grasp  of  steel. 

Eternal  woe,  eternal  weal 

Are  as  the  mists  of  night, 
Since  Fiction,  too,  oft   weaves  a  veil 

For  our  spiritual  sight. 

E.  C.  M.  T.,  in  "The  Owl." 


TRIOLET. 

Her  roa-uish  little  eyes  are  blue: 

But  can  you  tell  just  what  they're  savin 
When'er  they  seem  to  look  at  you. 

Her  roguish  little  eyes  so  blue — 
You're  sure  no  other  fellow  knew 

A  half  of  what  they  are  betraying. 
Her  roguish  little  eyes  are  blue; 

But  can  you  tell*  just  what  they're  sayin 

-^"Nassau  Lit,' 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

On  the  evening'  of  November  1  Justice 
Henry  B.  Brown  began  his  course  of  lectures 
on  Admiralty  Jurisprudence.  This  course, 
though  optional,  has  always  been  well  attend- 
ed, both  because  of  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  and  the  eminence  of  the 
lecturer,  Honorable  Mr.  Brown  being  a  rec- 
ognized authority  in  this  branch  of  Jurispru- 
dence. 

During  the  past  month,  after  the  lectures, 
the  most  absorbing  topic  in  the  minds  of  the 
Law  students  has  been  class  politics,  and 
after  many  hard-fought  battles  and  close  con- 
tests the  following  officers  were  elected  by 
the  Senior  and  Post-Graduate  Classes  and  by 
the  Debating  Society. 

Senior  Class — Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  President; 
Mr.  E.  M.  Doran,  First  Vice-President;  Mr.  G. 
W.  Bishop,  Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  George 
Bingham,  Secretary;  Mr.  E.  J.  Webster, 
Treasurer. 

Post-Graduate  Class — Mr.  Chamberlain, 
President;  Mr.  Keane,  First  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Thomas,  Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  Cra- 
mer, Secretary;   Mr.  Solomon,  Treasurer. 

The  Debating  Society — Mr.  Eugene  Bros- 
nan,  President;  Mr.  Herman  W.  Cramer,  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  E.  N.  Solomon,  Secretary;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Hertmuller,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Peter  F. 
McLaughlin,  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  Debating  Society,  according  to  its  usual 
custom,  will  have  a  series  of  intercollegiate 
debates  during  the  term,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
contests  with  the  Columbia  Law  School,  of 
New  Vork,  Yale,  Princeton  and  the  University 
of  Pennsjlvania. 

Although  no  official  announcement  has  been 
made  as  yet  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  course  of  lectures  on  Practice  Before  the 
Probate  Court,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Nota 
McGill,  Register  of  Wills  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  will  be  begun  in  the  near  future. 
This  course  is  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  practical 
importance   of   the    subject,   but   also    on    ac- 


count of  the  popularity  and  recognized  ability 
of  the  lecturer. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Our  notes  were  called  for  so  soon  after  the 
opening  of  lectures  that  we  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  professors.  Some  of  these 
we  give  below: 

Prof.  Kinyoun,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  Professor  of  Practice.  Ik- 
is  succeeded  as  Professor  of  Bacteriology  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Gibbs.  M.  D.,  LL  D..  Prof.  Forwood, 
M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  will  not  lecture  on  the  principles 
of  Surgery  this  year,  but  will  lecture  on  Military 
Surgery,  besides  Surgical  Pathology,  his  sub- 
ject during  last  year. 

Prof.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  will  lecture  this  year 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, and 
will  conduct  a  Surgical  Clinic  at  the  Emer- 
gency Hospital. 

Prof,  Hird,  A.  M.,  will  lecture  on  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Mr.  Waller  Merrill  will  conduct  the  course 
in  Physics,  which  has  been  introduced  this 
year. 

Drs.  Wall  and  Thomas  have  been  appointed 
assistants  to  Prof.  Adams. 

During  the  summer  theinteriorof  the  school 
building  has  undergone  quitea  renovation.  The 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories  have  been  reno- 
vated and  look  now  as  though  dust  had  never 
entered   their   domain. 

The  illumination  of  the  lower  lecture  hall 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  Welsbach  burners.  In  the  evening  it  is 
even  brighter  than  the  amphitheater,  which  is 
entirely  lighted  by  electric  light. 

Our  genial  curator,  Mr.  Fortier,  is  with  us 
again,  and  continues  to  look  out  for  the  build- 
ing with  his  usual  dignity. 

At  the  clinic  at  Providence  Hospital  on  the 
24th,  Dr.  Payne  spoke  of  the  effects  of  "Saline 
Solution"  in  cases  of  general  prostration.  As 
an  example  of  its  efficiency  he  showed  us 
a  patient  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  train 
and  who  was  brought  into  the  hospital  in  a 
state  of  total  collapse  and     who  had  been,  as 
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Dr.  Bayne  expressed  it   "snatched  i rom  death" 
by  the  Injection  of  the  Saline  Solution. 

Dr.  Luce  has  taken  charge  of  the  Medical 
Clinic  at  the  same  hospital,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Cuthbert,  who  is  away  on  leave  of  absence. 

At  the  Emergency  operations  have  been 
rare,  bul  Dr.  Vaughan's  explanations  and 
exhibition  of  cases,  and  especially  of  dress- 
ings for  fractures  which  he  has  operated 
upon  have  proved  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

Dr.  Adams' Clinics  at  Children's  Hospital  arc 
well  attended.  The  Seniors  are  kepi  busy  di- 
agnosing cases,  thus  getting  experience  not 
only  in  diagnosis,  but  also  in  the  pratice  of  pa- 

tience. 

The  course  of  Biology,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  has  begun  its  second  year  with 
sure  signs  of  continuing  the  great  success 
which  was  predicted  at  its  inauguration. 

Mr.  Judd,  M.  S.,  who  has  charge  of  the  lab- 
oratory,  reports  that  the  attendance  there  is 

large. 

The  Rev.  President  of  the  University  has  ex- 
tended a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  Medical  School  to  attend  this  course.  All 
the  students  who  possibly  can  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  invitation,  as  a  study  of  Biolo- 
gy is  one  which  will  give  great  aid  to  students 
of  medicine. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  make  this  course  second  to 
none  in  the  country,  and  a  glance  at 
the  names  of  the  lecturers  in  the 
course  and  at  the  laboratory  which 
they  have  fitted  up  will  convince  anyone  that 
their  efforts  have  not  been  without  success. 

Dr.  Stiles,  who  has  charge  of  the  Biological 
course,  is  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Health  at  Baltimore  some  time  dur- 
ing this  month.  However,  we  will  not  antici- 
pate, but  will  delay  to  a  later  date  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  this  lecture. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Judd,  B.  S.  (Harvard),  M.  S. 
(Georgetown),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
will  read  a  paper  on  "Protective  Adaptations 
of  Insects  from  an  Ornithological  Point  of 
View"  at  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists  Union,  on  the  8th  of  the 
month.  At  the  same  Congress  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  of  our  Biological  Faculty,  will  speak 
on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Birds  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 


The  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  the  American 
Mm  eum  of  Natural   History,  New  York  City. 

The  class  of  1900  have  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  L.  B.  T.  Johnson,  District 
of  Columbia;  Vice-President,  J.  A.  Rabbett, 
West  Virginia;  Secretary,  G.  M.  Stafford,  Lou- 
isiana;  Treasurer,  ('.  E.  Bruhle,  Texas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1901  the  officers 
installed  were:  President,  C.  F.  Welleureiter, 
Illinois;  Vice-President,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Massa- 
chusetts; Secretary,  Starr.  New  York;  Treas- 
urer, W.  L.  D.  Biggins,  Massachusetts. 

Bernard  Wefers,  '98,  College;  William  J.  Cal- 
[aghan,  '98,  and  James  Wefers,  Special,  have 
matriculated  at  the  Medical  School. 

We  hope  Dr.  Haas,  '97,  will  forgive  us  for  the 
error  which  occurred  in  our  last  issue  when, 
instead  of  Dr.  Casleton  Daniel  Haas,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Carlton  Daniels  had  been  ap- 
pointed resident  physician  at  the  Home  for 
Incurables. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Wall,  '97,  who  is  at  present 
resident  physician  at  Children's  Hospital,  has 
received  the  appointment  to  the  same  position 
at  Providence  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Repetti,  '97,  has  been  appointed  ex- 
tern on  the  staff  of  the  same  institution. 

All  of  the  class  of  '97  that  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared before  the  District  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  have  successfully  stood  the  test, 
while  numbers  from  other  Colleges  have  not 
been  so  fortunate. 

Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ashford  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful contestants  in  the  examination  for 
army  surgeons  held  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Out  of  forty  participants  only  six  stood 
the  test  successfully.  Of  these  Dr.  Ashford 
was  second,  with  an  average  of  98.3.  The 
highest  mark  gained  was  98.5. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  different  departments  that  the  Journal  is 
published  in  the  interest  not  of  the  College 
alone,  hut  of  each  and  every  department  of 
the  University,  and  accordingly  it  expects  and 
should  receive  the  aid  of  every  department  of 
the   University. 

We  must  again  beg  our  Alumni  to  let  us 
know  their  whereabouts — not  only  the  young 
members,  but  also  those  who  have  been  gradu- 
ated for  a  number  of  years. 

E.   LAMB. 
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THE    GRADUATE    school    OF    AIM'S    AM) 
SCIENCE. 

The  School  is  just  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  Besides  the  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree,  there  are  in  attendance  at 
the  lectures  many  of  the  Law  and  Medical 
students,  who  have  availed  themselves  ol 
Father  Richards'  kind  invitation;  and  also 
many  special  students.  The  courses  them- 
selves grow  more  and  more  interesting  as  the 
days  go  by,  the  breadth  of  treatment  accord- 
ed to  each  subject  by  the  lecturer  affording  a 
wide  field  for  original  research  on  the  stu- 
dent's part.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
course  in  philosphy,  where  it  is  Father  Doher- 
ty's  aim  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
outlines  of  modern  philosophy,  leaving  to 
them  the  acquisition  of  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  from  a  consultation  of  the  best 
sources.  Thus,  the  past  month  has  been  tak- 
en up  in  examining  the  various  theories  which 
modern  science  has  formulated  to  explain  the 
constitution  of  the  material  substances 
around  about  us,  viz:  The  Atomic,  the  Dy- 
namic and  the  Mechanical  theories.  Father 
Welch's  course  in  history  continues  to  arouse 
the  deepest  interest,  intended,  as  it  is,  not  to 
spend  the  time  in  the  dry  recitation  of  facts, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  principles  of  his- 
torical evidence,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
students  to  do  their  own  reading  profit- 
ably and  with  a  strict  view  to  the 
whole  truth.  In  post-Elizabethan  litera- 
ture the  class  has  finished  the  critical 
study  of  "Macbeth,"  and  is  now  engaged 
with  "Othello."  The  subject  of  the  first 
paper  has  been  assigned.  The  class  in  com- 
parative literature  is  examining  the  literary 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  under  the 
supervision  of  Father  Shandelle.  In  political 
economy  the  various  systems  that  have  been 
rife  since  Adam  Smith  have  formed  the  study 
of  the  past  month. 

Many  volumes  will  be  added  to  the  library 
during  the  coming  month,  a  detailed  account 
of  which  will  be  given  later.  The  handsome 
new  card  catalogue  has  been  placed  in  the  li- 
brary. Mr.  J.  Barry  Smith,  S.  J.,  who  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  librarians  in  the  Biggs, 
has  been  making  a  count  of  the  books  in 
the  library,   in   connection    with    the   complete 


enumeration  of  all  the  volumes  in  the  College 
that  is  at  present  being  made. 

The  class  in  Biology  took  its  first  field  trip 
on  October  17,  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Judd.  The  College  grounds,  just  back  of 
the  Observatory,  were  first  visited  in' quest  of 
the  many  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs 
that  are  found  there.  The  specimens  were  ex- 
amined minutely,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  their  medicinal  value  and  the  many 
drugs  and  essences  extracted  from  them. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  class  in 
these  mute  physicians  with  which  Nature  has 
everywhere  surrounded  us,  and  the  many  dis- 
eases they  may  be  used  to  cure.  From  a 
study  o.f  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  class  next 
turned  to  animal  life,  and  busied  themselves 
with  the  tiny  creatures  that  live  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  trees  and  brooks,  learning 
to  see  and  distinguish  in  their  original  set- 
tings the  subjects  of  a  future  more  detailed 
study  in  the  laboratory.  The  afternoon  was  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  one.  It  is 
Professor  Judd's  intention  to  conduct  a  series 
of  these  trips  at  various  times  as  long  as  the 
warm  weather  lasts.  The  winter  course  of 
Biological  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  College 
has  been  announced. 

The  members  of  the  Post-Graduate  Class 
who  donned  evening  dress  in  preparation  for 
the  reception  which  Miss  Cisneros  and  Mr. 
Karl  Decker  proposed  to  give  to  the  law  stu- 
dents on  the  evening  of  the  26th  were  made 
the  butt  of  much  friendly  jest  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  College  without  having  met  the 
fair  Cuban  or  her  gallant  rescuer. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Post-Graduates 
will  be  represented  on  the  gridiron  at  the  annu- 
al inter-class  games  during  the  coining  month. 
Already  a  meeting  has  been  called  for  the 
choice  of  captain,  and  field  practice  will  be- 
gin at  once.  The  class  contains  many  ex- 
perienced players,  and  with  faithful  training 
a  good  team  should  be  formed.  The  only 
drawback  at  present  is  the  short  time  that 
will  be  given  for  getting  into  first-class  con- 
dition. 

The  Morris  Literary  and  Debating  Society 
held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  Sunday  even- 
ing, October  10,  at  which  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term:  Pres- 
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Went.  Mark  A.  Staed:  Vice-President,  Man  ice 
F.  Donegan;  Secretary,  J,  Stuarl  McNamara; 
Treasurer,  Matthew  J.  Miles;  Executivi 
Literary  Committee,  the  above-named  offic 
and  A  mbi  osi  J.  Riley  and  Pa1 1  ich  S.  Cunniff. 
The  fiist  regular  debate  took  place  Sunday, 
October  24,  on  the  question:  "Resolv  d,  Thai 
the  actions  of  Sheriff   Martin   in    the    recenl 

s'  si  i  ike  were  jusi  ifiab]  -."  'i  he  d 
ei  s  on  the  affirmative  wee  Charles  J.  Ma  tell 
and  Joseph  Noecker,  while  the  aegative  was 
upheld  by  Francis  X.  Boden  and  Milton  II. 
Lennon.  The  subjeci  of  debate  being  timely, 
provoked  an  able  and  warm  discussion  among 
the  speakers  and  the  members  generally.  The 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  debate  was  given 
t-i  the  affirmative.  At  this  same  meeting  W. 
Brantner  Finney  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Influence  of  Frederick  Ozanam  on  the 
Catholic  Revival  in  Fiance."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  arc  contemplating 
holding  some  species  of  public  entertainment 
during  the  winter.  What  the  precise  form 
will  be  is  undetermined  as  yet,  but  it  will 
probably  be  a  public  debate  and  musicals. 

Journal  readers  may  be  interested  in  learning 
that  the  Morris  at  present  contains  lour  ix- 
editors-in-chief  of  college  papeis.  'J'hej  m  • 
Martin  M.  Monaghan,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Dial,  St.  Mary's,  Kansas,  during'  "US'SMi;  John 
J.  Kirby,  dining-  '94-*95,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  College  Stylus,  and  Charles  .).  Ma.  tell 

i  d  Patrick  S.  CunnifE,  editors-in-chief  of  the 
same  journal  during  '95-'96,  and  '%-"'.)  7,  re- 
spectively. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Post-Grad- 
uate Class,  and  of  all  the  students  of  lite  Col- 
lege, goes  out  to  Raymond  Robso.i  in  the 
great  loss  lie  has  sustained  by  the  sudd.-,. 
death  of  his  father  at  Cincinnati  iiui'in.>  the 
past  month. 

JOHN  J.  KIRBY,  A.  B. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  three  days  Retreat  for  the  students— an 
annual  custom  coeval  -with  the  College  itself — 
was  begun  on  the  night  of  Oct.  28th  and  ended 
on  the  morning  of  All  Saints.  Than  this  Re- 
treat, no  more  efficient  means  can  be  conceived 
to  arouse  in  the  student  a  strict  sense  of  duty 
and    to  fortify   him   in   his     good     resolutions, 


whether  these  concern  his  temporal  or  hi< 
S|)i.  it  ual    w  el  in.  e. 

Rev.  W.  O'B.  Pardow,  S.  J.,  Lately  Provincial, 
was  chosen   to  conduct   the  exercises,  and   the 

choice  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  was  a  happy 
one.  This  Rev.  father  possesses,  besides  the 
usual  graces  and  powers  of  the  orator,  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  originality:  which,  aided 
by  a  rare  perspicuity  and  a  concise  mode  of 
expression,  keeps  his  listencs  spell-bound  and 
collies  these  solium  and  ancient  truths  of  re- 
ligion thai  seem  to  the  ordinary  Christian  so 
tiite  and  commonplace,  in  a  garb  at  once  new 
and  impressive. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Father  Pardow 
clearly  defined  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  Re- 
treat. It  is  not  a  "revival,"  where  the  preach- 
er strives  to  excite  and  terrorize  his  hearers  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  them  may  "get  relig- 
ion;" but  it  is  a  methodical,  carefully-planned 
course  of  spiritual  gymnastics,  and  is  as  thor- 
ough as  the  allotted  space  of  time  permits  it  to 
be.  In  the  discussion  of  those  inevitable  truths, 
the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  his  Cre- 
ator and  his  individual  responsibility  to  that 
Divine  Power;  the  heinousness  and  hard  folly 
of  sin;  the  certainty  of  death  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life;  the  never-ending-  and  almost  in- 
finite severity  of  chastisement  in  the  next 
world;  the  unspeakable  bliss  of  the  rewarfl 
for  well-doing— in  the  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects, not  the  fancy  and  sensitive  faculties 
were  appealed  to,  but  rather  the  reason  and 
will  of  the  student  were  called  upon  exclusive 
ly,  and  thoroughly  disciplined.  Four  times 
each  day  the  students  were  brought  1o  face 
calmly  and  unflinchingly  these  terrible  truths. 

Compelled  by  lack  of  time  to  treat  his  sub- 
ject rather  briefly,  the  Rev.  Father  tried  to 
compensate  for  this  brevity  by  inviting  the 
students  to  personal  and  private  interviews  in 
o;der  to  answer  any  difficulties  that  might 
have  risen  in  their  minds.  And  it  was  gratis 
fying  to  notice  that  very  many  availed  theni- 
selves  of  this  invitation  and  that  none  re- 
turned unsatisfied;  nor  were  there  wanting 
r.on-Catholics  among  this  number. 

Indeed,  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  success 
of  the  Retreat  appeared  when  finally  on  the 
morning-  of  All  Saints'  Day  the  entire  student 
body,  except  the  non-Catholics. approached  tin 
sanctuary  rail  to  receive  Holy  Communion  at- 
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tii-  their  souls  had  been  cleansed  in  the  sacred 
tribunal  of  Penance. 

The  Retreat  of  1S97  will  doubtless  be  long 
remembered  by  everyone.  The  regrel  was  that 

tlat  it  did  not  last  longer.  May  the  good  seed 
that  was  sown  in  such  apparently  favorable 
soil  bring  forth  that  fruit  of  perseverance  in 
virtue  which  it  was  intended  to  produce. 

Some  jocose  critic  has  remarked  that  the 
wearing  of  the  Senior  caps  with  ordinary 
suits  seems  to  be  a  decided  Analytic  Synthesis 
of  the  sublime  and  common-place.  Many  a 
true  word  is  said  in  jest.  Consider  the  mat- 
ter, ye  grave  and  learned  philosophers. 

There  is  a  rumor  circulating  around  the 
College  that   the   Class  of  '9S   does  not  intend 


to  put  out  a  foot  ball  team  to  compete  in  the 
inter-. 'lass  games  this  year.  Do  these  aspir- 
ing philosophers  with  their  syllogistic  minds 
forget  they  have  bodies  to  train,  or  is  all  their 
physical  and  mental  strength  required  for  the 
search  after  knowledge  of  things  through 
their  ultimate  causes? 

The  Naughty-Ones  are  looking  forward  hope- 
fully to  carving  the  "rara  avis."  They  are 
young,  downy  and  decidedly  Freshmen.  We 
wish  them  every  success. 

There  seems  to  be  a  majority  of  the  Junior 
and  Sophomore  Classes  in  the  Banjo  and  Man- 
dolin Clubs.  Hath  music  no  charms  for  the 
extremes  of  our  College  Department? 

JOS.  CAIIILL,  '98. 


WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


The  Baltimore  Clearing  House  Association 
has  bestowed  a  richly-deserved  honor  upon 
Mr.  Charles  C,  Homer,  A.  B.,  '67,  in  electing 
him  to  the  presidency  of  that  highly  impor- 
tant institution.  Mr.  Homer  is  not  only  an 
experienced  banker,  but  a  man  who  has  given 
patient  and  exhaustive  study  to  financial 
questions.  He  has  the  Journal's  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Beverly,  Mass.,  we 
note  with  pleasure  the  success  of  B.  F.  Mc- 
Grath,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  in  his  profession.  Prior 
to  his  locating  in  Massachusetts  he  held  many 
positions  in  the  local  hospitals.  His  friends  in 
the  protession  and  out  of  it  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  his  successful  locating  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  prominent  position  he  lias  tak- 
en in  the  medical  profession  in  that  section. 

The  news  reaches  us  from  San  Francisco 
thet  Thomas  A.  Driscoll,  A.  !'».,  LL.  B.,  and 
Edward  J.  Tobin,  A.  Ik.  LL.  1!..  have  entered 
upon  a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  in 
that  city.  Both  men  took  an  active  interest 
in  all  College  matters  during  their  course.  Mr. 
Driscoll  will  be  remembered  as  the  "crack" 
tennis  player  of  the  University,  repeatedly 
winning  the  College  honors.  He  was  winner 
of  the  all-comers  tournament  last  fall  in  Wash- 
i.  and  "runner  up"  at  the  New  Haven 
fall  tournament  last  year.  He  also  won  first 
place  in  the  great  New  England  tournament  of 
this  year. 


Dr.  Charles  F.  McGahan,  A.  B.,  '81,  visited 
the  College  during  the  past  month.  During 
his  course  he  was  connected  with  the  Journal 
as  Business  Manager.  Dr.  McGahan  is  a 
prominent  physician  of  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Among  the  recent  callers  at  the  College  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Rev.  James  A. 
Larcombe,  who,  although  a  graduate  of  our 
Law  Department,  has  chosen  the  better  part 
and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  religion.  Rev. 
Mr.  Larcombe  is  in  charge  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  has  recently  proved  his 
attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater  by  actively  in- 
teresting himself  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  rep- 
resentation  from  Hannibal  among  the  student 
body  of  Georgetown.  The  Journal  congratu- 
lates the  College  upon  having  secured  so  val- 
uable a  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
i  ducation  in  distant  Missouri. 

John  s.  Leahy.  A.  M.,  '95,  LL.  Ik,  -9G,  has 
opened  his  office  for  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Conde  M.  Nast,  A.  Ik.  '94,  A.  M.,  '95,  who  was 
graduated  flu's  year  from  the  St.  Louis  Law- 
School,  will  not  follow  the  profession,  but  will 
enter  business  at   once. 

John  F.  Devine,  A.  Ik,  '95,  LL.  Ik,  "97,  has 
begun  post-graduate  studies  at  the  New  York 
Law  School.  John  P.  O'Brien,  A.  M.,  '95,  is 
studying  at  the  same  school,  besides  prac- 
tising with  a  prominent  firm  of  that  city, 
Murphy,  Delany  &  Farrell,  27  William  street. 
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Joseph  J.  DeYoung,  in  residence  '94-'96,  has 
taken  lip  newspaper  work  for   the    New    York 

World,  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  office 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  of  which  his 

uncle,  lion.  M.  II.  DeYoung,  is  editor. 

Prank  J.  Kennedy,  LL.  B.,  '97,  lias  begun 
the  practice  of  law  under  most  favorable  aus- 
pices ai   Newark,  Ohio. 

.I.  A.  Toomev.  \  B.,  '96,  \.  M..  "97,  has  adopt- 
ed journalism  as  a  profession,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  the  New   York  World. 

The  Journal  extends  its  congratulations  to 
Leland  ().  Howard,  Ph.  1).,  upon  his  election  as 
permanent  secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation tor  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
Scientific  American,  speaking  of  Dr.  Howard's 
(lection,  says;  "It  has  come  to  be  almost  ax- 
iomatic that  the  permanent  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  is  better  known  to  the  scientific  men 
of  this  country  than  any  other  single  man." 
Though  Dr.  Howard  made  his  academical 
studies  at  Princeton,  Georgetown  can  justly 
claim  him  as  one  of  her  adopted  sons,  for  it 
was  here  that  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  '96  in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  his  favorite  science. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  Journal's  staunchest  supporters,  Mr.  M. 
Earls,  A.  M.,  '97,  reaches  us,  which  we  here 
insert: 

"Paris,  October  22,  1397. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Lauterbach: 

"Just  a  word  to  let  you  know  where  the 
Journal  will  find  us.  Our  past  week  has  been 
spent  in  Paris,  but  on  Monday  we  shall  be  in 
our  new  home,  outside  the  city's  walls,  far 
off  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Issy.  WTe  shall  be 
domiciled  with  a  French  family,  near  the 
Seminary. 

"If  I  were  settled  I  might  find  some  lines  to 
send  you.  I  have  here  three  bits  of  verse  that 
I  have  turned  off  since  I  came  here — not  on 
French  things,  though  the  old  traditions 
aboui  some  of  the  places  might,  if  they  had 
not  been  done  unto  death,  give  us  a  chance. 

"Send  the  Journal  to  us  at  Seminaire  St. 
Sulpice,  Issy,  pres  Paris,  care  Father  Orban, 
and  it  will  reach  us.  You  might  tear  a  page 
from  a  copy,  with  my  bit  of  verse,  and  send  it, 
for  my  scrap  book,  to  me. 

"With  very  best  wishes  to  all,  and  much  suc- 
cess to  the  Journal,  1  am,  very  sincerely, 

"MICHAEL  EAELS." 


Mr.  John  C.  Wilson,  A.  B.,  '65,  called  at  the 

College  Tor  the  first  time  iii  many  years,  lie 
gives  as  his  excuse  the  fad  that  he  alone  sur- 
\i\es  of  all  his  (dass.  that  his  old  professors 
are  either  dead  or  alisent,  and  that  he  feels 
lonelj    when    on    the   scene   of   his   college   days. 

The  Journal  assures  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  will 
always  be  more  than  welcome,  and  that  he 
will  find  in  the  professors  and  boys  of  '98  the 
same  kindly  spirit  that  marked  those  of  '65. 
The  old  catalogues  show  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
the  honor  man  of  his  class,  although  he  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  graduation. 

Francis  Drexel  Mullan,  A.  P.,  '93,  was  an- 
other welcome  visitor.  He,  too,  has  been 
wanting  in  manifestations  of  affection  for 
Alma  Mater.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  eight 
years  of  residence,  including  his  course  in  the 
Prep.  School,  excuses  him  from  calling  on  us 
for  eight  years  to  come.  He  had  a  long  chat 
with  his  old  professor,  Mr.  Smith,  and  depart- 
ed with  the  promise  to  call  soon  again. 

William  I.  McLaughlin,  formerly  professor 
in  the  Preparatory  Department,  '94-'95,  and 
graduate  of  Georgetown  Law  School  1895,  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  in  Worcester  as 
representative  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature.  In  the  primaries  held  a  month 
ago  he  secured  the  Democratic  nomination  by 
a  larg'e  lead  over  the  ring,  which  has  domi- 
nated politics  in  that  district  for  years. 

On  Wednesday,  November  10,  a  host  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  John  J.  Dolan,  LL.  B.,  '94,  gath- 
ered at  Trinity  Church,  Georgetown,  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Dolan  and  Miss 
Ida  Sullivan,  a  young  lady  of  Georgetown.  The 
ceremony  was  short,  but  impressive  in  its  sim- 
plicity. Rev.  Father  Boland,  of  Baltimore,  an 
old  friend  of  the  groom,  performed  the  mar- 
riage rites.  On  the  altar  with  Father  Boland 
were  Rev.  Father  Richards,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Keating,  S.  J.,  of  Georgetown  College:  Dr. 
Gunn,  S.  M.,  of  the  Catholic  University;  Dr. 
Stafford,  Father  McGee  and  Father  Doherty, 
of  Washington.  Mr.  William  J.  Cronin,  M.  A., 
'95,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  was  best  man.  It 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  Mr.  Dolan  to  sea 
so  many  Georgetown  men  among  the  congre- 
gation. The  Journal  sends  its  heartiest  con- 
gratulations, and  wishes  an  abundance  of 
God's  graces  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Dolan. 
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NEWS  OF  THE   MONTH, 


About  two  weeks  ago  an  incipient  confla- 
gration in   the  "Old  North"  Building  caused 

considerable  excitement,  but  rather  more  fun 
than  alarm  among  the  stndents  in  the  near- 
by dormitories  and  rooms.  Some  graduates 
Bitting  up  after  hours  were  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  siiK'll  of  binning-  wood,  and  led  by 
Trainer  Foley  they  started  on  a  tour  of  ill- 
ation. They  were  not  long-  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  smoke  to  the  clothes  room, 
and  throwing  their  combined  weight  against 
the  door  they  broke  through,  when  Mr.  Foley, 
with  great  presence  of  mind  and  some  risk-  of 
blistering  his  hands,  seized  a  blazing-  box  and 
threw  it  out  of  an  open  window. 

The  noise  of  breaking-  down  the  door  and 
the  loud  talking  soon  attracted  to  the  spot  a 
crowd  of  excited  students  and  prefects.  A 
motley  throng  it  was,  clad  in  garments  of 
every  conceivable  shape  and  color.  However, 
they  quickly  took  in  the  situation  and  formed 
an  impromptu  tire  brigade.  Some  rushed  for 
axes,  some  began  to  lead  out  the  hose  from 
the  corridors,  while  the  others,  with  pitcheis 
and  basins,  made  an  efficient  bucket  line.  The 
tire  had  already  eaten  through  the  floor  and 
was  making  its  way  beneath  the  planking,  be- 
sides having-  attacked  the  furniture;  but  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  students  soon  removed 
all  grounds  for  fear.  No  damage  was  done 
beyond  the  ripping  up  of  a  few  planks  and  the 
spoiling  of  the  ceiling  beneath  by  the  water 
that  percolated  through  the  plaster. 

The  annual  retreat  for  the  students  was 
given  this  year  by  the  Rev.  Father  W.O'B.  Par- 
dow,  S.  J.  No  speaker  within  the  recollection 
of  the  present  generation  of  students  has  ever 
so  deep  an  impression  on  them  before. 
To  the  observant  eye  evidences  that  the  fruit 
of  the  spiritual  exercises  is  likely  to  be  a  last- 
ing one  are  not  wanting. 


Chapel  exercises,  and  particularly  benedic- 
tion, have  become  positive  treats  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  choir.  The  rich,  strong 
and  well-trained  voice  of  Master  Paul  Lusk,  of 
the  Preparatory  Department,  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition. Rev.  Father  J.  Deck,  S.  J.,  still  retains 
charge  of  the  choir  and  the  Glee  Club.  Under 
his  efficient  direction  both  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Tire  Journal  condoles  with  the  students  in 
their  loss  of  Mr.  William  Fleming,  19',  who 
has  been  forced  to  return  home  on  account  of 
serious  illness.  The  Faculty,  as  well  as  his 
fellow-students,  placed  in  him  the  greatest 
confidence.  As  manager  of  the  'Varsity  base- 
ball team  and  as  President  of  Sophomore 
Class  he  had  shown  rare  executive  ability.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  class,  a  leading  athlete, 
a  conscientious  student  and  courteous  to  all. 
His  absence  is  hourly  felt  and  regretted. 

To  the  mind  of  a  student  in  a  Catholic  col- 
lege an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  is  a  grand  in- 
stitution. The  advent  of  an  Archbishop  or 
Bishop  is  hailed  with  enthusiastic  and  demon- 
strative devotion.  Still,  in  all  truth,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  show  of  pleasure  is  not 
wholly  the  effect  of  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Church,  but  contains  a  strong  element  of  self- 
interest.  For  these  dignitaries  possess  the 
wonderful  power  of  obtaining  for  the  boys 'a 
holiday.  Nor  did  this  subtle  power  fail  to 
secure  its  wonted  happy  effect  when  exercised 
recently  by  Archbishop  Keane,  formerly  rec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  University.  His  Grace  paid 
a  courteous  visit  to  the  Faculty  and  some  per- 
sonal friends  among  the  students,  and  Rev. 
Father  Rector,  to  mark  the  appreciation  felt 
by  all  Georgetonians  for  this  kindness,  made 
the  following  day  a  holiday  for  all  classes. 

W.  K.  W.,  19'. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN   MARY. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Barnum  was  appointed  Spi  Ltu- 
al  Director  of  the  Society  at  the  beginning 
of.  Hie  scholRStic  Mar,  but  it  is  scarcely  prob- 
able thai  tin-  news  of  his  appointment  will 
reach  liim  in  Alaska  till  spring  (»r  early  sum- 
mer.  In  the  meantime  Rev.  .1.  A,  Conway,  S. 
.1.,  will  siipplj   liis  place. 

There  lias  been  snatched  from  oblivion  a 
must  preciOUR  relic,  which  must  be  dear  to  ev- 
ery member  of  the  Sociality,  past  or  present. 
It  is  the  official  document  erecting  a  branch 
of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
chapel  of  Georgetown  College,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  date  of  the 
erection  is  February  5,  1833.  The  certificate 
bears  the  autograph  of  Joannes  Roothaan, 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  signa- 
ture alone  would  give  it  an  inestimable  value, 
and  it  is  signed  also  by  Joannes  Yansen,  S.  J., 
Secretaryof  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Thisprecious 
document  was  rescued  from  a  lumber  room 
about  the  College  by  Fr.  Brucker,  together 
with  several  other  objects  of  unusual  interest. 
The  paper,  with  the  usual  formulas,  shows 
traces  of  age  and  neglect  and  is  enclosed  in  an 
ordinary  frame  of  black  wood.  This  is,  we 
think,  the  authentic  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the 
title  of  Mary  Immaculate,  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, is  the  oldest  Sodality  in  the  United 
States.  The  Sodalists  have  determined  to 
have  the  paper  cleaned  and  richly  framed,  to 
lie  hunt;'  near  tin-  Blessed  Virgin's  Altar,  in 
"perpetuam  rei  memoriam."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  thus  such  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  the  College  may  never  again  be  exposed  to 
(lest  ruction. 

Candidates  for  admission  have  handed  in 
their  names,  and  we  trust  that  there 
will  be  a  loyal  out-pouring'  of  hearts  on  the 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 


ST.   VINCENT   DE   PAUL   CONFERENCE. 

Since  its  establishment  at  Georgetown  Col- 
lege in  18S9,  the  conference  has  had  great  suc- 
cess, for  although  the  aim  of  this  society  is 
rather  to  train  the  members  in  the  spirit 
mid  methods  of  charity,  yet  the  amount 
of  help  given  to  the  poor  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  For  many  winters 
past  the  happy  shouts  of  the  little  poor  chil- 
dren at  their  winter  sports  have  been  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  the  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  provided  them  with  warm  clothing 
and  made  their  homes  comfortable,  and  the 
piayers  and  blessings  of  many  mothers  an- 
jewels  in  the  heavenly  crowns  of  the  kind  pro 
moters.  A  mission  has  been  established  among 
the  soldiers  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and  once  a 
week    some    members    of    the      Conference    in- 


Btruct    the   soldiers   in    their   religious  duties. 

The  Society  is  somewhat  larger  than  form- 
erlv  and  now  has  on  its  roll  IS  members. 
The  Following  arc  the  officers:  Rev.  J.  Havenil 
Richards,  s.  .).,  Spiritual  Director;  Mi-.  Mau- 
i  ioe  \\ .  Head.  '98,  President;  Mr.  Paul  W.  Mac] 
Malum,  '98,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Joseph  Cahill, 
'98,  Secretary;  Mr.  Edw.  M.  Shea,  '98,  Treasur- 
er: Mr.  James  A.  O'Shea,  '99,  Keeper  of  Ward- 
robe;   Mr.  John   MeAleer,  '98,  Librarian. 

ST.  JOHN  BERCHMAN'S  SANCTUARY  SO- 
CIETY. 
Founded  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  Barry 
Smith,  S.  J.,  in  the  year  1892,  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, the  St.  John  Berchman's  Society  lias 
flourished  until  it  now  numbers  30  members. 
The  object  is  to  train  these  to  assist  properly 
at  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  church  and 
also  to  take  charge  of  the  decorations  of  the 
chapel  on  festivals.  This  year  the  officers  are: 
Mr.  Morris  W.  H.  Head,' '98,  Thurifer;  Mr. 
Mr.  J.  Savage  Bates, '98,  Master  of  Ceremonies; 
Frank  B.  McAnerney,  '98,  1st  Acolyte;  Mr.  Ju- 
lius S.  Walsh,  '98,  2nd  Acolyte. 


THE  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY. 

Now  that  the  Dramatic  Society,  with  its 
energetic  Moderator,  Mr.  Kean,  S.  J.,  has 
elected  its  officers  and  begun  the  real  work  of 
the  year,  a  great  deal  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 
The  membership  far  exceeds  that  of  any  pre- 
\  ious  year,  numbering-  53,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  is  in  a  good  condition.  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan's  comic  opera,  "The  Pirates  of  Fen- 
zance,"  which  has  been  adapted  to  male  char- 
acters, is  to  be  the  first  production  of  the 
young  actors.  It  will  be  given  in  Gaston  Hall 
on  the  night  of  December  18th,  and  the  reher- 
sals  are  now  in  progress.  The  parts  have  been 
given  out,  but  the  cast  cannot  be  published, 
since  it  is  liable  to  change. 

Owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  elections,  we 
were  not  able  to  print  their  results  in  our  last 
issue,  but  we  do  so  now:  Mr.  John  Moore,  19', 
Massachusetts,  President;  Mr.  T.  A.  Minahan, 
'01,  New  Jersey,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Edw. 
Byrnes,  '01.  New  York,  Secretary;  Mr.Thos.  M. 
Pierce,  '9S,  Tennessee,  Treasurer;  Mr.  J.  T. 
McColgau,  L9',  New  York,  1st  Censor;  Mr.  Leo 
Logan,  19',  Massachusetts,  2nd  Censor. 


CLASS  AFFAIRS. 

Senior  Class — On  November  11th  the  Senior 
Class  will  give  a  public  specimen  of  Minor 
Logic  in  Gaston  Hall.  All  the  Collegiate  class- 
es are  invited  and  the  fine  work  done  by  most 
of  the  men  of  the  Senior  Class  promises  a  very 
g-ood  exhibition.  The  geological  expeditions  of 
the  class  now  take  place  about  once  a  week. 
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The  nun  of  '9^  have  always  been  known  as 
the  importers  of  new  fads  into  the  College. and 
this  year  they  have  re-earned  their  reputation, 
for  when  they  received  the  gown  and  mortar- 
boards, th>'v  decided  to  wear  the  latter  con- 
stantly, and  now  they  appear  about  the  Col- 
lege and  grounds  looking-  wise  and  comfort- 
able in   their  queer-shaped   caps. 

The  Junior  Class — '99  has  a  line  reputation 
as  a  hard-working  ckis*.  and  its  members  have 
even  increased  it  by  their  success  this  year. 
Given  in  chemistry  the;.'  excel,  for  by  their  as- 
siduous labors  during  times  of  recreation,  a 
percentage  of  the  Analytical  Chemistry 
Is  far  advanced   in  Pasic   Analysis. 

The  monogram  on  the  class  writing  paper  is 
to  be  changed,  but  as  yet  no  one  knows  what 
the  change  is  to  be.  A  very  pretty  class  pin 
is  now  worn  by  several  '99  men.  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  class  will  soon  have  the 
badge  of  their  order. 

During    the    past    month    Chas.    L.    Donahue 


was  promoted  from  Sophomore  to  the  Junior 
(.'lass. 

The  Sophomore  Class — At  a  meeting-  of  the 
class  during-  the  last  month  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  class  pin.  The  design  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  class  paper,  which  is  so  much 
admired.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Sheridan, 
19'. 

The  Sophomore  Class  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  promotion  of  four  of  the  Freshmen: 
Messrs.  Francis  X.  O'Brien,  Edw.  F.  Mulligan, 
Leo  Logan  and  Chas.  Horsey. 

The  Freshman  Class — There  is  trouble  in  the 
Class  of  '01,  and  it  is  all  the  result  of  the  want 
of  a  name.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  every 
Freshman  Class  of  this  year,  for  "Auglity- 
One"  does  not  sound  right,  and  "Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  One"  is  too  long.  So  there  is  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The  want  of  a 
name  is  particularly  felt  in  choosing  a  yell, 
and  the  class  have  not  as  vet  favored  any  cry. 
G.   P.   GAREIGAN/19'.' 


ATHLETICS. 


Highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying,  from  an 
athletic  standpoint,  is  a  review  of  the  past 
month — characterized  as  it  was  by  unusual  ac- 
thity  in  all  the  athletic  departments  of  the 
University.  Work — hard  work  and  plenty  of 
it — seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion.  The 
daily  scenes  on  the  track  are  indicative  of  the 
healthy  spirit  which  animates  even  athletics. 
Every  evening  may  be  seen  squads  of  tried 
veterans  and  scores  of  ambitious  youngsters, 
practising  faithfully  under  the  watchful  and 
critical  eye  of  Trainer  Foley.  In  our  last  issue 
we  briefly  chronicled  the  return  of  Berny 
Wefers,  which  was  announced  to  us  just  as  we 
were  going  to  press.  "Berny's"  appearance 
among-  us  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
applause  and  greeting,  such  as  the  venerable 
walls  of  Old  Georgetown  have  seldom,  if  ever, 

1  heard.  The  demonstrations  of  joy  and  delight 
on  the  part  of  the  student  body  clearly  indi- 

:  cate  the  admiration  and  affection  with  which 
Berny  is  regarded  by  his  College  mates.  His 
great  achievements  during  the  summer  have 
even  augmented,  if  that  be  possible,  the  high 
regard  felt  for  him  by  every  loyal  son  of 
Georgetown. 

Another  of  our  "stars"  whose  return  caused 
us  no  little  pleasure  is  W.  I.  K.  Cody,  '98  Law. 
"Bill"  holds  a  high  place  in  our  esteem,  and 
has  with  him  otir  best  wishes.  Last  year  he 
qualified  in  the  220  yards  dash  at  the  Intercol- 


legiate games.  During  the  summer  he  ran  in 
excellent  form,  being  credited  on  several  oc- 
casions with  even  time  for  the  hundred.  Co- 
dy's genial  manner  and  manly  bearing  have 
made  him  immensely  popular  on  the  campus, 
and  he  may  safely  count  on  the  moral  support 
of  the  students  in  his  praiseworthy  efforts. 
We  count  on  him  for  a  place  at  the  Intercolle- 
giate games  next  spring. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  matricula- 
tion of  J.  II.  Buff,  '99.  Buff  is  well  known  in 
athletic  circles  as  the  crack  quarter  miler  of 
the  Central  High  School.  He  was  captain  of 
the  famous  relay  team  which  won  the  High 
School  championship  at  Philadelphia  last 
spring.  Buff  attributes  his  success  mainly  to 
the  efforts  of  Trainer  Foley,  whose  critical 
eye  first  discovered  in  him  the  makings  of  a 
first-class  athlete. 

Prominent  among  the  athletes  now  on  the 
track  is  W.  A.  Maloney,  Sp.,  the  merry  little 
catcher  of  the  "  'Varsity  nine."  Maloney  made 
his  debut  last  spring  in  the  handicap  games, 
when  he  captured  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  fur- 
long dash.  He  has  been  training  conscienti- 
ously since  his  return  to  College  and  will 
doubtless  give  a  good  account  of  himself  this 
year. 

J.  L.  Nagle,  '99,  our  champion  miler,  is 
training  for  his  approaching  contest  with  the 
several  cracks  of  Maryland.     Last  spring  he 
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won  the  State  championship  for  the  distance, 
and  is  confident  thai  he  can  distance  all  the 
aspirants  for  the  honor.  W.  P.  Applegarth 
is  also  going  the  mile  at  a  Livelj  clip. 

McSweefiey,  '98;  Douglas,  '01,  and  Horsey, 
19',  arc  all  getting  over  the  timbers  in  good 
stylo. 

M.  J.  Walsh,  '01,  whose  record  for  the  broad 
jump  is  21  feet,  is  again  hard  at  work. 

S.  L.  Owens,  '01,  is  doing  well  in  the  sprints, 
and  Dessez,  '98,  and  Sheridan,  L9',  are  setting 
a  lively  pace  in  the  middle  distances. 

The  pole  vault  will  be  looked  out  for  by  C. 
,i,i:    I  laiboi  ae,  '99,  and  P.  J.  Fleming,  '01. 

Preparations  for  the  fall  meet,  arc  now 
nearly  completed.  Manager  C.  dcB.  Claiborne, 
'99,  has  devoted  both  time  and  energy  to  the 
undertaking  and  assures  us  a  verj  successful 
meet.  In  addition  to  our  own  imposing  array 
of  athletes  several  "cracks"  will  compete. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  has  entered  a  team 
which  includes  Robert  Garrett,  the  intercolle- 
giate and  Olympian  champion.  Maryland 
University,  City  College,  Baltimore,  and  sev- 
eral others  have  entered  teams.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, the  champion  quarter-miler  of  Canada, 
who  is  now  taking  a  special  course  at  George- 
town, will  also  run.  With  such  material  on 
hand  our  meet  should  indeed  be  a  noteworthy 
one. 

On  the  16th  of  October  we  held  our  fall 
bicycle  meet,  which  more  than  came  up  to  ex- 
pectations, the  attendance  being  large  and 
the  sport  good.  All  the  local  cracks  were  en- 
tered, but  were  all  forced  to  bow  before  the 
superior  prowess  of  our  own  sturdy  represen- 
tatives. Schade,  Moran  and  Dannemiller  had 
things  their  own  way  and  conclusively  proved 
that  in  them  we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  cycle 
team  which  bids  fair  to  bring  fresh  laurels 
to  old  Georgetown. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
match  race  between  Schade  and  Moran,  which 
Moran  won  after  one  of  the  prettiest  con- 
tests seen  on  the  track  this  season,  Schade 
crossing  the  line  barely  a  yard  behind.  M. 
Sidlivan,  '01,  captured  the  novice  event  in  hol- 
low fashion,  distancing  a  large  field  of  local 
youngsters.  "Sully"  is  working  hard  and 
faithfully,  and  hopes  by  next  spring  to  be  in 
line  with  "the  big  three." 

To  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  long  series 


of  bicj  ei.'  raci  s  George  V.  Lyons.  19',  consent- 
ed to  inn  an  exhibition  half-mile.  Everyone 
realized  that  the  College  record   was   Lyons' 

objective   point   ami   as   he   went    to  his   mark 

the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  ciovvd  were 
with    him.     .1.   Sheridan,    19',    paced    him    for    the 

liist  quarter,  ami  did  his  work  will,  carrying 
him  to  the  mark  in  CO  seconds.    Dessez,  '98,  1.., 

then  took  up  Hie  pace.  With  every  muscle 
strained  to  its  utmost  George  fairly  flew  over 

the  ground  and  breasted  the  tape  in  1.59  1-5, 
thereby  establishing  a  new  College  record. 
Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  time 
would  have  been  bettered  by  at  least  a  sec- 
ond. 

Another  unique  number  was  the  150  yards 
race  between  Cody,  the  runner,  and  Schade, 
the  rider.  The  latter  won  handily  in  14  1-1 
seconds,  Cody  finishing  well  up  in  15  seconds, 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  George- 
town track  the  times  for  the  bicjele  events 
will  appear  slow.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sharp  and  fiat  turns  of  our  track 
make  fast  riding  positively  dangerous.  This 
defect  it  is  expected  will  be  remedied  by  next 
spring;  in  fact,  the  chief  motive  in  getting 
up  this  meet  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  track. 

A  SUMMARY. 

One  mile  novice — M.  Sullivan,  '01,  first;  W. 
W.  Talbert,  second.    Time,  2.34  1-5. 

One  mile  open — First  heat:  Fred.  Schade, 
Law,  first;  E.  L.  Wilson,  second.  Time,  2.34 
2-5.  Second  heat:  A.  C  Moran,  Law,  first;  L. 
B.  Dannemiller,  '01,  second.  Time,  2.40  2-5. 
Final  heat:  Fred.  Schade,  first;  A.  C.  Moran, 
second;   Wilson,  third.     Time,  2.50  3-5. 

Half  mile  exhibition — George  V.  Lyons,  '01, 
broke  the  College  record  of  2.02,  held  by  him- 
self.    Time,  1.59  1-5. 

Police  championship — A.  J.  Duvall,  first;  J 
Plemmons,  second.     Time,  2.38. 

One  mile  match  race  between  Schade  and 
Moran — Won  by  Moran  in  2.41. 

Two  mile  handicap — First  heat:  Schade, 
first;  Wilson,  second;  Hill,  third.  Second 
heat:  Hanger,  first;  Beardley,  second;  Muel- 
ler, third.  Final  heat:  Fred.  Schade  (scratch), 
first;  W.  Beardley  (130  yards),  second;  E.  L. 
Wilson  (15  yards),  third.     Time,  4.57. 

Schade,  awheel,  beat  Cody,  afoot,  in  a  150 
yards  match  race.  Time,  Schade,  14  1-5;  Cody. 
15. 

One  mile  invitation — Won  by  Schade;  I".  L 
Wilson,  second;  L.  B.  Dannemiller,  third 
Time,  2.30. 

The   officials   of  the   meet  were:    Managfr 
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Chas.  deB.  Claiborne;  Judges,  L.  B.  Graves,  J. 
Lasley  and  C.  G.  Van  Hook;  Umpires,  R.  Jose, 
K.  Small,  J.  Crossley,  H.  Schade;  Announcer, 
Billie  Henshaw;  Timers,  J.  H.  Doyle,  W.  Foley, 
E.  Voight,  F.  Wissner;  Referee,  E.  E.  Simp- 
son; Clerk  of  Course,  J.  L.  Nagle;  Assistant 
Clerk  of  Course,  J.  F.  Bell;  Starter,  W.  Jose; 
Scorers,  Eddie  Lamb,  D.  Ferguson,  E.  Bradley. 

Owing  to  the  long  siege  of  wet  weather 
work  on  the  proposed  grand  stand  has  not 
commenced.  The  management  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  thanks  to  the  many  kind  friends 
who  have  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  much-needed  improvement. 
Among  those  who  have  made  generous  dona- 
tions thus  far  are:  Mr.  Ryan,  of  New  York, 
$100;  Mr.  Condon,  of  Nashville,  $25;  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Nashville,  $25;  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Waggaman,  of 
Washington,  $25.  Subscriptions  in  smaller 
sums  and  from  those  who  wish  their  names 
suppressed  are  coming  in  continuously.  But 
the  adequate  sum  is  by  no  means  ready.  We 
trust  our  Alumni  and  friends  will  look  to  it 
that  our  fair  campus  be  not  too  long  deprived 
of  this  essential  equipment. 

In  the  recent  tournament  for  the  tennis 
championship  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Georgetown  was  well  represented.  Manager 
Paul  W.  McMahon,  '98,  of  New  Jersey,  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself  by  defeating 
several  of  the  cracks  and  finishing  in  third 
place. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Arlington  Golf 
Club  our  golfers  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  their  favorite  sport.  Walsh,  '98; 
Devereaux,  '98,  and  Bates,  '9S,  have  attained 
great  proficiency  in  the  game. 

Several  rumors  have  recently  gotten  abroad 
concerning  the  amateur  standing  of  our  great 
hero,  Bernard  J.  Wefers.  His  accusers  will 
have  a  chance  to  substantiate  their  charges 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.  A.  U., 
in  New  York,  on  November  13.  Bernard's 
many  friends,  who  are  confident  of  his  ability 
to  refute  the  charges,  will  be  on  hand  on  that 
occasion,  and  are  anticipating  that  the  whole 
affair  will  result  in  Wefer's  complete  exon- 
eration and  serve  as  a  fitting  rebuke  to  the 


narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  utterances  of 
"Sir  Oracle"  Caspar  Whitney,  of  Harper's 
Weekly.  Through  the  courtesy  of  our  ener- 
getic New  York  correspondent  we  have  at 
hand  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Sun  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
article  carries  great  weight  with  it  owing  to 
the  eminence  which  the  Sun  has  attained  as 
an  athletic  authority. 

THE  WEFERS  CASE  INTERESTS  THE  ATH- 
LETIC WORLD. 

Difficulty  in  Getting  Accusers  to  Substantiate 
Charges  of  Professionalism. 

The  case  of  Bernard  J.  Wefers,  the  George- 
town University  and  New  York  Athletic  Club 
sprinter,  who  is  charged  with  professionalism, 
is  an  unusual  one.  Wefers  is  without  a  peer 
as  a  short  distance  runner.  His  work  has  re- 
flected much  credit  on  American  athletics. 
He  is  a  modest,  unassuming  chap,  and  so  far 
as  his  clubmates  and  athletes  generally  know, 
he  is  an  amateur  in  accordance  with  the 
strait-laced  definition  of  the  word  as  con- 
strued by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  An 
examination  of  cases  similar  to  that  of 
Wefers  will  show  that  charges  of  profession- 
alism have  usually  been  instigated  by  rival 
athletes,  rival  trainers  or  rival  clubs.  It  is  a 
college  or  club  team  wrangle  over  again,  ex- 
cept that  an  individual,  instead  of  a  team, 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  controversy.  The 
reputations  of  athletes  and  athletic  club 
teams  are  held  lightly,  judging  from  the  talk 
one  hears  about  town,  but  let  the  A.  A.  U.  re- 
quest witnesses  to  appear  against  a  man  or  a 
team,  and  at  once  the  rumors  subside  with 
the  old  excuse — "well,  y'  know,  y'  know.  I 
can't,  exactly,"  etc.  The  rumor  mongers  will 
not  back  up  their  statements.  Wefers  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  amateur  by  four  leading  organ- 
izations in  the  athletic  world — the  Intercol- 
legiate A.  A.,  the  A.  A.  U.,  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  and 
Georgetown.  University.  The  representatives 
of  local  athletics  have  requested  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  case  to  appear  and  testify  at 
his  trial.  It  will  be  cowardly  for  those  who 
instigated  the  charges  to  remain  away.  A 
rival  club  and  its  employes  are  credited  with 
a  desire  to  make  Wefers  a  pro.  They  will 
have  every  opportunity  to  prove  their  state- 
ments at  the  approaching  meeting.  If  they 
do  not  Wefers  should  know  what  to  do.  The 
accusers  are  said  to  fear  a  whitewash,  but  if 
they  carry  on  their  fight  as     vigorously     as 
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gkorgktown  coixkgk  journ  VL. 


1 1 1 ( ■  \  began  it  they  will  be  Lending  valuable 
:ind  welcome  aid  i<>  the  athletic  association, 
and  the  association  has  assured  them  a  [air 
field  and  do  Cavor,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
iis  reputation." 

The  above  shows  the  trend  of  popular  opin- 
ion regarding  Wefers.  if  any  dereliction  from 
the  highest  standard  of  honor  as  an  amateur 
athlete  should  be  clearlj  proved  againsl 
fellow  student,  the  Athletic  Association  of 
town  I  diversity  will,  without  doubt,  be 
the  tiisi  io  drop  him  from  its  roll  of  mem- 
bers.      The    College     Which     ruled    oil'    from     its 

ball  team  the  finest  all-round  player  in 
the  College  world,  simply  because  of  li is  fail- 
ure  to  observe     its     prohibition   of  "summer 

ball"  playing-  is  not  likely  fo  tolerate  tin  Car 
more  serious  delinquencies  charged  against 
Web  :  But         we        feel        assured         thai 

any  inquiry,  however  searching,  will  only 
serve  to  reflect  credit  on  "Our  Pride,"  and  so 
we  look  forward  to  the  approaching  investi- 
gation without  the  hast  fear  of  an  unfavor- 
able decision. 

As  the  issue  of  the  Journal  has  been  delayed, 
we  have  time  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the 
Annual  Fall  Meet,  which  was  held  on  our 
Campus,  Saturday,  Nov.  6. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  repre- 
sentatives of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more City  College,  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land competed  with  the  Georgetown  men  in 
the  various  athletic  specialties  that  Manager 
Charles  B.  Claiborne  offered.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  accorded  the  men  who  participated. 
For  over  a  fortnight  before  the  meet  outdoor 
training  was  well-i^gh  impossible  on  account 
of  the  continuous  rain  that  kept  the  track  in 
very  poor  condition;  but  by  reason  of  the  in- 
defatigable efforts  of  Georgetown's  popular 
trainer  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  men 
under  his  charge,  very  creditable  records 
were  made,  in  fact,  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions the  work  of  Walsh,  in  the  broad  jump, 
and  Dannemiller,  in  the  two  bicycle  events, 
was  nothing  short  of  wonderful — Walsh  break- 
ing the  local  College  record  for  the  jump  by 
thirteen  inches,  and  Dannemiller  reeling  off  a 


mile  in  2:3C2-5  upon  ;.  danj  e  ous  i    acl    and  in 

t  he    face    of    ,'i  ii    in.   ij  i  ',  . 

Ltobi  it   Gariett,   whoi      at  filet  i<-     ca  eer  has 
a  serii      oJ   i  onquesis,  a  ml   whose  i  epila- 
tion  as  a    thrower   of   the   discus   is   world-wide, 

regards   Walsh   as   the   winner   of   the    b I- 

jninp  at    the   next    I  nte;  collegiate   ski  •  t. 

1  he    fust    event,     100    yards    dash,    was    called 

at  3:30.  Four  men,  all  of  Georgetown, su  vived 
the  trial  heats.  In  the  finals  Wefeis  won  hi 
hollow    style   1'ieei    Maloney,   who  took   se   ot    ] 

place  I Codj    by  a  scant  yard.     Wefe  s  was 

the  recipient  of  a  large  basket  of  chrysunthe1 
mums  after  winning  this  iace.  In  the  broad 
jump  Walsh,  defeated  1!.  Garrett,J.  II.,  by  three 
inches.  The  third  event,  the  mile  run,  was 
simply  ordinary  exercise  for  Nagle,  who  fin- 
ished Mime  thirty  yards  in  front  of  Armstrong, 
I'.  M.  In  the  Inn  dies  Maloney  displayed  ex- 
eellenl  I'm  in,  and  Io  the  surprise  of  the  spec] 
tatoi  s  forced  McAnerney  to  acknowledge  a  su- 
perior for  the  tiist  time  in  three  years.  J.  It. 
Cornelius  gladdened  the  heat  ts  of  the  Balti- 
miiic  delegation  by  winning  the  pole  vault 
from  Walsh.  Lyons  easily  took  first  honors 
from  Dessez  in  the  860-yard  run.  The  seventh 
event,  the  throwing  of  the  discus,  was  greatly 
appreciated  from  an  artistic  standpoint  by  the 
spectators,  and  easily  won  by  Garrett,  J.  II.,  of 
Olympian  fame.  Walsh  was  second.  The  :.:.'!) 
yard  dash  was  another  exclusive  Georgetown 
function.  Wefers  romped  in,  fifteen  yards  in 
the  lead,  followed  by  Maloney  and  Cody  in  th 
order  named.  Scholl,  J.  II.,  won  the  high  jum 
without  exerting  himself.  Lyons,  as  was 
expected,  took  the  half-mile-run  from  Dessez 
without  any  trouble. 

The  relay  road  race  between  the  Central 
High  School  of  Washington  and  the  (ieorge- 
town  Prep.  School  was  won  handily  by  the  for- 
mer. Owens  desevrves  a  special  word  of  praise 
for  his  work  in  this  event.  The  last  two  num- 
bers, the  one  and  two  mile  bicycle  races,  were 
won  by  Dannemiller.  The  second  of  these 
races  furnished  the  most  exciting  finish  be- 
tween the  winner  and  Schade  ever  witnessed 
at  Georgetown;  Dannemiller  won  by  four  in- 
ches. 


ZPrince — Jlrtist  J*oto(/rafer 
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THE  SUMMARY. 

100-yard  dash — First  heal  won  by  Cody, 
Georgetown;  Fleming,  second;  time,  0:10  2-5. 
Second  heat   won     by     Maloney,  Georgetown; 

Owens,  second:  time.  0:10  2-5.  Third  heat  won 
by  15.  .1.  Wefei  s;  Knapp. Johns  Hopkins,  second; 
time.  0:10  4-.").  Semi-final  heat  won  by  Flenv 
ing-;   Owens,  second;    time.  0:  10  :!-.">.     Final  heat 

-Bernard  Wefers  won.  Maloney  second,  Cody 
third.     Time,  10  seconds. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  M.  Walsh  (22 
feet  l  inch),  Georgetown;  Robert  Garrett, 
Johns  Hopkins,  second   (21  feet    11  inches). 

One-mile  run — J.  L.  Nagle,  Georgetown,  won: 
W.  1!.  Armstrong,  University  of  Maryland,  sec- 
ond.    Time,  4:, "7  2-5. 

220  hurdle  race — Maloney,  Georgetown,  first; 
McAnernev.  second:  Horsey,  third.  Time,  27  1-5 
seconds. 

Polet  vault — J.  R.  Cornelius,  Baltimore  City 
College  (9  feet  3  inches),  won:  M.  .1.  Walsh, 
Georgetown,  second    (9  feet). 

440-yard  run — O.  Y.  Lyons,  first;  Dessez.  sec- 
ond; Sheridan,  third,  all  of  Georgetown.  Time, 
seconds. 

Throwing-  discus — Robert  Garrett,  Johns 
Hopkins    (107    feet      7      inches),    won;      Walsh, 


Georgetown  (87  feet  8  inches),  second;  Wefers 
(79  feet  8  inches),  third. 

220-yard  dash — First  heat  won  by  Maloney, 
Georgetown;  Wefers,  second;  Charles  Selden, 
University  Maryland,  third.  Time,  0:25  2-5. 
Second  heat  won  by  Cody,  Georgetown;  Hub- 
bard, second;  Ruff,  third;  time,  0:24  3-5.  Final 
heat  won  by  1!.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown;  Malo- 
ney, second;   Cody,  third.     Time,  0:22  3-5. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  G.  B.  Scholl, 
Johns  Hopkins  (5  feet  4  inches);  J.  R.  Corneli- 
us.  Baltimore  City  College,  second   (5  feet). 

One-half  mile  run — Won  by  Lyons,  George- 
town:   Dessez.  second.     Time,  2:11. 

One  mile  reiay  race  between  Georgetown 
Preparatory  School  and  Central  High  School — 
Won  by  Ourand,  Brinkerhoff,  Young.and  Stew- 
art, of  Central  High  School;  Cowardm,  Fra- 
ney.  O'Donnell.  Owens,  Georgetown  Prepara- 
tory, second.     Time,  4:04. 

One  mile  bicycle — L.  Ik 
Fred  Schade  second,  and 
Time,    2:36  3-5. 

Two-mile      bicycle      race 
won.  Fred  Schade  second,  and 
Time,  0:09  3-5. 

HOWARD  S.  HARRINGTON,  '99. 


Dannemiller 
Al   Moran 


won, 
third. 


-L.  B.  Dannemiller 
Al  .Moran  third. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Polyhymnia:      A  collection    of  quartettes    and 
choruses  for  male  voices.     Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  John  W.  Tufts.  Silver.  Burdett  & 
Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.     1897. 
To    find    a    collection    of    songs    suitable    for 
young-  voices   such  as  are   commonly   found  in 
our   High   Schools  and   Colleges,   has  thus  far 
been    a    matter    of    no    small    difficulty.      Such 
compositions  and  arrangements,  as  are  usually 
published  for  male  quartettes  are  not  suitable 
lor   immature   voices  either   in    style   or   pitch; 
while  the  selections  found  in  our  College  song- 
books  do  nol  at  all  satisfy,  where  real  progress 
in  chorus-singing  is  looked  for.     We  therefore 
hail   with   pleasure   the  appearance   of  "Poly- 
hymnia." intended,  as  it   is  by  tin1  gifted  com- 
piler. Mr.  John  W.  Tufts,  of  Boston,  to  fill  this 


very  want  in  our  musical  literature.  The  book 
is  substantially  and  beautifully  bound,  and  is 
conveniently  divided  into  two  principal  parts 
that  lead  from  very  simple  selections  to  com- 
positions of  Mendelssohn,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  limit  to  which  ordinary  singing 
classes  can  safely  aspire.  The  Journal  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Tufts  and  his  publishers  on 
their  success  in  bringing'  out  this  very  wel- 
come collection  of  songs. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  or  students  need 
prayerbooks,  they  could  hardly  do  better  than 
correspond  with  Benziger  Bros.,  of  New  "iork, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Guile  a  number  of 
pretty  volumes  of  convenient  size  and  attrac- 
tive binding-  have  reached  our  Sanctum  from 
this  firm. 
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.Mission    Hook    for    the    Married.      Mission    liook 
for  the  Single:     Both  i>\   Very  Rev.  Girardey, 
('.   SS.    [{.;    32   mo;    Cloth,   50  rents:    1o   be   had 
ill    liner   binding's. 
The  second  of  the  two  is  especially  worthy 

of  notice,     it  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  young 

man    and     the    young    woman,    with    directions 
for   (i Tiding   one's  vocation  and    following   it.  and 

a  brief,  bu1  thorough  treatise  on  marriage. 
Our  Favorite  Novenas:     By  Very  Rev.  Dean  A. 

Lings.    :.')  mo.     Price  in  clol  n,  60  cents. 
Thai   Fool   Ball  Game,  and   What   Came'of  it: 
i'  mo.,  with   frontispiece,  85  cents;   cloth. 
This  is  Father  Finn's  latest   and  we  think   it 
liis   best.      A    real    boy's    story,    lull    of    interest 
and  adventure,  graphically  told.     The  charac- 
ters are   tine   Ameiiean   College    boys. 
The  Lamp  of  the  Secretary:      A    tale   by    His 
Eminence,    Cardinal    Wiseman.      A    new    edi- 
tion,  48    mo.,    boards.      .'.',")   cents. 

l'.\  Branscombe  River:  By  Marion  \mes  Tag- 
" art.     K'>  mo.,  neatly  bound.     50  cents. 

Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation,  with 
notes  by  Dom  Gasquet,  0.  S.  B.  Poular  edi- 
tion, in  paper,  :.>.">  cents,  net.  An  old  classic 
re\  i\  ed. 

From  Herder,  St.  Louis.  Short  Life  of  the  Ven- 
erable Servant  of  God,  Nepomucene  Neu- 
mann, C.  SS.  E.,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  by 
Very  Rev  F.  Magnier,  C.  SS.  R.,  cloth,  40 
cents. 

Echoes  from  Bethlehem.  A  "Miracle" 
Play  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.  Cloth,  25 
cents. 


SONGS    AND     SONNETS 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN, 


New  Edition  (White  and  Green).     Brentano  Brothers, 
NewJYork;  Brentano  Brothers, Washington, D.  C; 

A.  C.McClurR;  &  Co.,  Chicago, 


PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR 


"Three    writers    of    the    most     exquisite    son- 
nets     Delleredia,    Aldrich.      Maurice       Egan." 
The   late   Charles   A.    Dana. 

"Mr.  Egan  writes  sonnets  with  a  delicate 
touch,  and  rounds  out  the  closes  with  an  eye 
to  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  of  those  to  whom 
the  sonnet  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
Eoi  in."      New     "l  oik    Times. 

"The  author  is  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  his  re- 
ligious faith  finds  frequent  and  glowing  ex- 
pression in  his  verse— their  author  is  unques- 
tionably a  true  poet."— Chicago  Tribune. 

"Should  the  innumerable  hosts  of  sonnets 
which  have  been  composed  in  English  during 
our  time  be  all  forgotten,  except  eight  or  ten, 
we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  'Of  Flowers' 
would  be  among  the  small  number  destined  to 
survive." — The  Owl    (Ottawa). 

"Mr.  Egan  may  well  be  proud  of  'The  Coun- 
try Priests'  '  work,  for  it  is  not  far  inferior 
to  Goldsmith's  parish  priest,  though  the  treat- 
ment is  entirely  different," — Philadelphia  Led- 
ger. 

"A   poet  who  has   a   sincere   regard    for   his 

work,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  trifle  with  his 
song-  gift." — The  Critic   (New    York). 

"The  critical  reader  will  have  much  joy  in 
this  charming  book." — The  Times  (Boston). 
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ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  L  799  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  the 
Heights  of  <  ieorgetownj  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  water 
scenery  of  the  Potomac.  Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embracing 
an  area  of  forty  acres,  which  secure  to  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  refined  and 
polished  education.     For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 


'THE  L  &R   ROUTE  " 
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Cliery  &  Co. 


Independent  Ice  Co. 


DEALERS  IX 


Clothiers 


KENNEBEC     ICE. 

QUICK  SERVICE.     NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

Office,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 
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SHOE 


Direct  from  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 
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TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 


931  Penna.  ZWe.  N.  W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  EXTRA  FIXE,  FI.NE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SLIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


12th  and  F  Streets. 
CHARLES jW.  HANDY..... 

Real  Estate  Broker 

filli  Thirteenth  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  !>..< '. 


623  PENNA.  AVE. 


3o$epb  JIuerbaclM^ 

HABERDASHER  AND  HATTER. 
AGENT  (•    Cl  ■ «  (\  f      J »    •) 


J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jfloral  ^Decorators. 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington, 

1 153  Broadway,  New  York. 


DVKKTISKMKNTS. 


J.  EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON, 

Lumber  HERCHdNT 

3018  K  (Water)  Street.         w„„,n„on.,. 
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ANIEL  LOUGHRAN, 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


Jtn  Gntire  Tfew  Plant— 

Is  what  we  now  have.     On  September  29th 

our  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 

but  we  are  again    ill  a    position   to   do   the 

best  work  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ilational  Publishing  Co. 


CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

>■•  •■S'SJJSS'S'**** 


628  Louisiana  Avenue 
619  C  si I 


Hook  and  lob  Printers 


1347 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  N   W 

Washington.  D.  C. 


jfrcb.  Stoblman, 

^CONFECTIONERY 

High  (Thirty-Second)  Btreet,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

JfcWs  always  on  handafull  assortment  ol  Pin 
Olndies  and  Cakes,  lee  Cream,  etc.     Order 
far  cakes  or  ice  Cream  Promptly  delivered  at 
the  College. 

BLUE^M* 

AND^GRAY 

DAIRY. 


F.  A.  TSCH1FFELY,  JR. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Etc. 
1Ho.  475  Ipcnnsslvania  "Eve. 

Bet.  I'oui  and  a  Hall  and  Sixth  Sts. 

Agent  for  Sharpe  &  Dohme,  Irondale  Mineral  Water. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

We're  in  thClass-Rooms  wit  h  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS... 

nordlinger's 

3/07-9  7%  St.  Seorgetown,  0.  C. 

JAMES  O'DONNELL 

...APOTHECARY 


360T  0  Street  N.  W. 


C.  B.  BRANZELL. 


JAS.  T.  CLEHENTS, 

tanocrtafccr  and  lEmbalmet. 

1241  32d  St.  (H  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

JBS-Everj'thing  First  Class  and  at  reasonable  rates 


3201  M  St.  N.  W. 
1200  Thirty-Second  St. 


311  Seventh  St.  S.  W 
301  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 
— 


E.  nORRlSO/H 


PAPER  COMPANY. 


...1009  Penna.  Avi 


Cbomas  e.  Ulagoaman 


«« 


Established  IK 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

Manufacturers  at 
20"S  207.  209  anb  211  Gblrb  Bve. 

ZVO,  £Vl,  £.\)J  corner  of  18th  Street,  New  \m 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Chemica 
...and  Chemical  Apparati 


REAL  ESATE  BROKER 
...AND  AUCTIONEER 


nil    V  Street  N.  W. 

y  |  /   Washington,  D.  C. 


Houses  For  Kent  and  Bale,  and  Money  to  Loan  In  sums  to  suit, 

at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 


6. 6. «  %  €.  iUaper, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKE 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

Healers  in  Newspapers,  Periodicals,  Hooks,  stationery.  MagachJ 
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...O 


UR  LINE  OF  FASHIONABE 
UP-TO=DATE  MEN.S  FURNISHINGS... 

IS   UNEXCELLED  IN  WASHINGTON. 


fl.  IHinster, 


499  and  501   Penn.  Ave., 


Under  National   Hotel. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  1. Sli 


KNOX-New  York 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
.  Cor.  13th  Street. 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED   HATS.. 

HENRY  HEATH,  I  London 
CHRISTY'S,       ,  Lonclon- 
Canes  and  Umbrellas,   Ladies'   Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 


P.  J.  McEYOY,  118  W.Pratt  Street,.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  even-  description  of  Goods 
Religious  Communities.     Drapd'Ete,  Diagonals,  Cloths. 
I-'.    Merinos,  Flannels.  Girdling,  Hosiery,  Blankets,  Tow- 
>a mask.  Hankerehiefs,  etc.    Church  Laces,  Silk  Vest- 
ment Damask,  Galloons,  and  Crosses  for  Vestments.     Samples 
famished  Promptly. 

Uleue  Branched  Out 


—into  Sporting  and  Ath- 
letic Goods.  You'll  say 
right  off  ours  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete 
stock  that  has  ever  been 
shown  in  Washington. 
You'll  recognize  all  the 
standard  makes.  And 
you'll  find  we've  figured 
our  prices  down  at  least 
25  per  cent,  under  all  the 
others.  You've  been 
charged  too  much  here- 
tofore. 


SAKS  &  CO.,  Pa.  Ave.  and  7th  St. 


"Saks' Corner." 


fl.  if.  FRANCIS... 


Stormont  $  Jackson.^ 

PRINTERS. 

522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 

Emmons  S.  Smith... 

FANCY   GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWELRY. 

705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 

The  Palace  Billiard  Parlor 
and  Dairy  Lunch   Room.... 

Wm.  N.  Payne,  prop. 

Thirth-second  and  M  Sts.  N.  W. 

A.  M.  Baetv£ 

Clothing  and  Furnishings. 

Correct  Styles — All  the  leading- 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats— = 

Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N.  W. 


7/ational   ffirass    and   XJerra  Cotta  Works. 

..THOS.  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 

316=322  13th  St.  N.  W.  -  -  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Plumbers',     Steam-Fitters'     and     Engineers'     Supplies. 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 

W.  D.  Brace 


I*l-i£imn.£ioi«t. 


Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 


o 


SUCCESSOR    TO 
NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 


Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher. 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 

Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn.  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C, 


Great  Htlantic  &  pacific 

TEH  COMPANY 

501  and  51):!  Seventh  Street  X.  \Y. 


J-atl   and   Winter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  ..  RY  GnAr.  «• 
Can  always  be  found  at  UIN-  ■   >*uuu«> 

Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's,         $&&$&$  g?-c. 

We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patronage. 
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^Richmond 
Straight 
Cut  no.  1 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS 


-(IfclSH  DEALERS 


Stands :  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 

0  Street  and  N.  L.  Markets.  Washington,  d.  c. 


Cigarettes.  A.  HANLON 


Cigarette  Smokers,  who  are  willing  t"  pay  ^  little  more  than 
the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  cigarettes,  will  find 
this  BRAND  Buperior  to  all  others. 

These  Cigarettes  are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored  and  highest  cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown  In  Virginia.  This 
is  the  OLD  AND  ORIGINAL  BRAND  OF  STRAIGHT  CUT  Cigar- 
ettes, and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  observe  that  the  FIRM  NAME 
as  beloit  is  on  every  package. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER, 

The  American  Tobacco  Compamy. 
-u, ,.  — ,n.  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Virginia 

HUGH  REILLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Window  and    Plate    Glass,   Etc. 


^^ 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCER 

DEALER   IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  and 
*£  Tobacco*  <£ 

1444  Thirty =Second  St.,  Corner  P. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.85- Agent  for  Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffees)! 


1911 


Penna  Ave. 

and  1223  and  1225  32d  St.  N.  W. 


'Phones  1209  and  1725-2. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS  ? 

W.  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST, 
OUR  SUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 

Are  the  BEST  FLOURS  made.    Try  them  and  be  convinced.   For 
Sale  by  Grocers  and  at  Our  Mill. 


W.  H.  TENNEY  &  SONS, 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

(Successors  to  H.  P.  Gilbert.)  dealers  in 

HARDWARE:  AND  HARNESS. 


Contractors'  and  Machinists'  Supplies, 
Telehone  357. 


1203  and  1212  32d  Street. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 


GEORGE  W.  RAY 


..Dealer  in 


WHOLESALE  GROCERIES 


TKIUnes,  liquors,  Cigars  and  tobacco. 

3249  M  Street,  West  Washington,  D.  C 


j-p.MRY&Co 

'f634PA.AVEVr* 


The  Church  News 


James  D.  Mason.  SAMUEL  G.  Mason. 

James  D.  mason  $  Co. 

steam  *  cracker  *  bakery.  Publishing  Company 

1?  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 


Opposite  Maltby  House.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  Derrick,  Wholesale  Agent,  8J8  19th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOK  AND  JOB  rKINTI> 
OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTIO? 


517  11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 
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i^:e^e>^v 


..Merchant  Tailor 


1310  F  Street  N.  W. 


«lttaurer 


MANDOLINS  and 
GUITARS... 


—are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  world.  Fully  guaran- 
teed in  every  way.  A  good  ease  and  a  pack  of  tine 
playing  cards  given  away  with  every  instrument. . . . 


I0HN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO. 


SOLE    AGENTS 


937  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W 


ill  Mitt.. 


INCORPORATED. 


CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,    WASHINGTON 


Athletic  Goods 
Bicycles  and  Sundries 
Uniforms  for  all  Sports 
Gymnasium  Outfits 


The  boys  like  to  enjoy  Foot  Ball.  Besides  the  Spalding 
Official  Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball,  which  must  be  used  in 
all  match  games,  we  have  Foot  Balls  for  the  boys  at  $1  to  84. 


wash,  branch: 


1013  Penna.  Ave. 


THE  RALEIGH.. 


Cor.  Twelfth  St.  anc 
Pa.    Ave.    N.   W. 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


European  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
fireproof.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.  Rates 
reasonable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


TJhe  £bbitt... 


EIGHT  IRON   FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


H.  C.  Busch,  Manager. 


THE   SHOREHAM 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 


JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


MORGAN  HOUSE.  . 


European. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


R.  W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


32d  St.,  above  fl. 


jr£arvei/s. . . 


1016  Pa.  Ave., 
Cor.    Eleventh    St., 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  most  complete  oyster  house  in  the  United  States  with  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  belies  and  gentle- 
men. Oysters,  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas-back  Ducks 
specialties.  <  >pen  daily  from  6a.  m  to  12  p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  Steamed  Oysters. 


6*  &  Bre$naban«« 

piiviivo  room 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  N.  W. 


After  the  Game  is  Over... 


OQQOOOQOOO 


OOOOOOOOOO 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game — all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past — 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 

339 


ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY    HOUSE 


F  STREET  X.   W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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|  Columbia  Bicycles :       | 

4S                    1898  MODELS  NOW  READY      VV 
§  -      ^ f 


/♦S 

AS 
4S 

«s 

/»s 
/<s 

-IS 


Our  1898  wheels  from  first  to  last  are  the  finest  in  range 
of  quality  and  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Columbia  Chainless  has  caused  the  greatest  furore — 
like  a  fashion  fresh  from  Paris — 

IT'S  THE  PROPER  THING 

An  aristocrat  in  wheeldom,  a  thoroughbred  among  the 
common  herd  of  bicycles — 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE 

Our  entire  1898  line  is  complete  and  unequaled  throughout. 

Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  Bicycles,  giving  full  details  of  Columbia,  ftartford  and  Uedette 
Construction,  can  be  be  bad  by  calling  on  any  Columbia  dealer  or  will  be  mailed  for  one 
two-cent  stamp 


Columbia  (Chainless)  Models  50  and  ~>l — 

Standard  of  the  World Price  $125 

Columbia  Models  47  and   48 — Diamond 

and  Combination  Tandems..  .  .Price  $125 
Columbia  Models  45  and  46 — Standard  of 

the  World  for  Chain  Wheels  . . .  Price  $75 
Columbia   Model   49— Best   Racer   ever 

built Price  $75 

Hartford   Patterns   7   and   8  —  Made   of 

"Pioneer"  50  per  cent  Carbon  Steel 
/AW  Tubing-— unsurpassed  except  by 
rl\  Columbias Price  $50 

i|V  OUR    NEW   WHEELS 

yiv  Vedette  Patt  rns  15   and   16 — Unequaled 
w l\  in  quality  and  beauty  for  the  price. .  .$40 

JtiiL  Vedette   Patterns  17  and   18— The  hand- 
*a\  sorriest  wheels  for  boys  and  girls.  Price  $35 

/IS  Standard  of  the  World* 

/({S   Pope  mfa.  Co.,  fiartford,  Conn. 

vS^g>^-  j£  j£  j£  j^  j£  j£  j£  j^ 
\  •  ^^*  ~^^*  ^^*  ~^^*  "^^*  "^^*  "^^  "^^*  "^^' 


Columbia 

Bicycle 

Calendar 


YOURS  AT  COST 

365  Memorandum  Pages. 

365  Squibs  of  Cycling  Interest. 

120  Little  Thumb-nail  Sketches— an  office  and  hon 
convenience. 

There  are  just  a  few  words  of  trip-hammer,  una 
Swerable  argument  about  Columbia  Bicycle  qu; 
ity  and  the  mechanical  certainty  produced  I 
twenty-one  years  "I  continuous  bicycle  buildin 

This  calendar  is  yours,  prepaid,  for  live  two-ce 
stamps.  Address  Calendar  Department  Pope  Ma 
ufacturing  Company,  Hartfard,  Conn. 
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VII 


SAFEST,  FASTEST,  AND  FINEST  TRAINS 

IN  AMERICA  RUN  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad 

(ROYAL  BLUE  LINE) 

BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

All  trains  vestibuled  from  end  to  end  and  protected 
by  Pullman's  Anti-Telescoping  Appliance.  All  cars 
lighted  by  Pintsch  gas.  Dining  cars  on  famous  Five- 
Hour  Trains  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  maintains  complete  service 
of  Vestibule  Express  Trains  between  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Equipped  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  running  through  without 
change. 

ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS  BETWEEN  THE 

EAST  AND  WEST  RUN  VIA 

WASHINGTON. 

Full  information  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  Sleeping 
Car  Accommodations,  etc,  etc.,  can  be  secured  at  Ticket 
Offices,  New  York  Avenue  and  15th  street,  619  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  at  Station,  Corner  New  Jersey  Avenue 
and  C  Street. 


CHAS.  0.  SCULL, 
Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

TELEPHONE  CALL  1591 


S.  B.  HEGE, 

Dis.  Pass.  Agent, 
N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Cbe... 

€♦  T.  Brooks 


Company 


GAS  FIXTURES  AND 


ELECTROLIERS. 


ni     15th  Street, 

Oil  c 


Corcoran  Building. 

PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager. 


pRANKLIN  &  CO.««« 


OPTICIANS 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 

120a        I?       STREET       IV.       W. 


WASHINGTON  COUPE  AND  LIVERY  CO., 
1341  and  1243  W  Street  N.  W. 

Branch  Offices  at  Willard's  and  Riggs'  Hotels. 
Willard's  Hotel  Office,  call  687. 

LANDAUS,  VICTORIAS,  BROUGHAMS,  BUGGIES,  SUR- 
REYS, AND  BUCKBOARDS,  FOR  HIRE  AND  SALE. 

Special  Attention  to  Boarding  Horses  and  Monthly  Turnouts. 


PALMER'S 


LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA, 
ORANGE  CIDER. 


BELFAST 
.GINGER.. 
ALE. 
MASSEVS  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER,  (5)®®<S)®®®0<S)<< 

AND  SCHLITZ'S  MILWAUKEE  LAGER. 

615  TO  621  D  STREET  S.  W.  Telephone  call  480. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  1941-1959  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 


WHOLESALE^     TOBACCONIST. 

Sale  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 
3i3  Penna.  Ave.  'Phone  i644. 


© 


UDLEY  W.  GREGORY 


Successor  to  A.  G.  GEDNEY. 

Engraving  and  Standard  Stationery. 

431  Hth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


G.  Taylor  Wade...         «-*—«>■ 

General  Commission  Merchant. 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

91 1  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mil 
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^XJIVI 


416  Seventh  Street  Northwest. 


Georgetown  College  Colors— Combined,  In  two  widths, 
always  on  hand  in  our  Ribbon   Department. 

w  I    ii  w  i.  THE 


Largest  Book  Depot  in  the  South 

and  sell  all  books  at  cut  prices  Gel  our 
quotations  on  standard  or  new  publica- 
tions.    You  can  Bave  money. 

BAUM'S,  416  7th  St. 


Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND     STATIONERS 
428  7th  Street  Northwest. 


Special  attention  paid  to  Wedding  Invitations  and 
Card  Engraving, 


J.  J.   SPAULOING. 


JOHN    SPAULDING. 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


..Itf.    Jfc.    Juowdermit/c  6c  Co..      S*T"H*L*E*E.< 


14-26  F  Street  N.  W. 

LAZ,  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  NEZand  SECOND-HAND. 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUGHT. 

Quick  Work.    Skilled  Work- 
men Assure  Satisfaction  ••  ■• 

Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  OFFICE     1250  32d  St.  N.  W. 

Plant— 3237  K  Street  Northwest 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.     We  Save  Your  Linen. 


W.S.ANDERSON  R.L.ANDERSON 

Southern  Fauns  and  Vegetables  a  Specialty. 


w, 


Wholesale 


S.  ANDERSON  &  CO... 

Successors  to  E.  E.  Anderson  &  Bro 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

..l^rtJ.its     tmcl    Vegetables.. 

202  9th  St.  and  919  B  St.  N.  W. 

Established  1865. 

call  on.,  jobn  Byrne  $  #o.««* 

FOR  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 

Ivaw^  Books. 

1322  F  St.  N.W.        We  buy  and  exchange  law  books. 

^^R6NTKN0'S"i 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW    YORK.      CHICAGO.      PARIS. 

Brentano's  "  London  Exehiquer"  Inks  are  the  Hist.  Telegraphic 
address,  "  Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

1  107  F  St.  N.W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Artistic  Posing,  Latest  styles  and  Accessories,  special  College 
and  class  Rates. 


C.  M.  BELL 


The  National  Photographer. 


463=465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladies  and  Chilren  a  Specialty. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  the 
Reproduction  of  Old  Pictures. 


1217,  1219  and  1226  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALTIES: 

Tine 
Portraits 


In  Crayon,  Water 
Colors,  India  Ink 
and  Oil. 


Class  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewelst«**«« 


Prize  Medals  in   Gold   and   Silver. 
Designs  and    Estimates  furnished 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

71  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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James  T-  Oyster... 


Georgetown    University 
Tonsorial   Emporium 


BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGCS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

0ffice 'Ki^Ts!  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sole    Agent  for  the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter — Recognized  without  an  Equal. 


A.  JT7IRKE, 

2922  M  Street  Northwest. 


Prop. 


♦  . 


•fit  tbes're  IRfcb'e 

Sbocs  they're  proper." 


Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 


You  should  wear  our 

"  Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 


B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


472-47$  Broadway* 


Cotretl   <i   jCeonard, 

tflbanj/,    5?.    2/. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS,  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 
Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  Rock  Hill,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 
vard. Yale,  Princeton,  etc.  Illustrated  bulletin  npon 
it-quest. 

Official  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C.  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 
Tlforton  C.  Otout  <5c  Co. . . 

POPULAR    PRICE     TAILORS 
..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  F  St.  IV.  W. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— %\ 5.00  SUITS. 
iEO.  W.  M0BRAY,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO     NEW  YORK. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States. 


Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 

Five   Fast    Express   Trains   to  the  West. 


PULLMAN    BUFFET,  PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS. 


Safety  and  Satisfaction 
\ssured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 

VI.  W.  Beveridge^^e 

IMPORTER   AND  DEALER  IN 


Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

215  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

♦♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly 

THE  RELIABLE     HATTER. 

917   Penn.  Ave. 

Brass  Front.   = 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six   Fast  Trains  Between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
oppos  te  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 
Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District. 
Telephone  No.  1265. 


G.  Warfield  Simpson 


...TAIIvOR 


Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  ^,j.a 
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Men's  Shirts  to  Measure.., 


We  are  splendidly  equipped 
ii  in-  to  measure  shirts 


rOR    DRESS. 

OR   OUTING. 

OR    BUSINESS. 

OR   TRAVELING. 
'OR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS. 

Quality,  Fit,  Stj  le,  Workmanship  and  Price  Guaranteed. 


We  also  make  to  measure— 

PAJAMAS  (OB  EAST  INDIA  SLEEPING  SUITS). 

il  \\m:i,  NIGHT  SHIRTS,  ii  \wi.l.   UNDERfl  i   u: 

I  i   \\Ni.i.  r.  \  i  11  ROBES,  B]  WKKT  ROBES,  ETC. 

Kloodwara  &  Cotbrop, 

lOth,  11th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


T.   .1.   MAYER. 


R.  L.  GALT. 


HARRIET  T.  GALT. 


UP.  m.  Gait  *  €o. 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  VOIQT... 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 


615  7  th  Street  N.  W. 

Formerly  of  713  7th  St.  N.  W. 


School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING. 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS  AND  TRAVELERS'  SUPPLIES 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


James  $♦  Copbam 


1231  and  1233  Pa.  Ave. 

Trunks,    Satchels,    Bags,   Suit    Cases,    Extension 

Cases,   Pocketbooks,   Card    Cases,    Bill 

Books,  Dressing  Cases,  Etc. 

REPAIRING  CAREFULLY  AND  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 

-  3139  M  Street. 


B.  T.  Uladdey«« 

rasHioMAiiLC  M/TH    rpn) 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox  &  Miller  Styles.  Agents 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hats. 


D 


RESS  sum 

FOR  •  HIRE 


KEEN'S,   1310  F  St.  N.  W. 


GO  TO 


W.  H.  Hoeke's 

FOB  BARGAINS  IN 

CorpetSj  furniture,  Upholstery  Ooc, 

801  Market  Space,  w«  «*•,:..«*,»..    r»   r 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     Wash.ngton,  D.  C. 


G.  M.  Jones. 


.1.  \Y.  Pistol, 


J.  N.  Pistel  &  Co. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

1417  Penna.  Ave.   N.   W.,  Washington,  D.  ('. 


Drovers'  and  Mechanics' 
National  Bank 


OF  BALTIMORE.. 


Capital    --------- 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 

JAMES  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STROUSE,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  niLLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 


£231 


A  General  Banking  Busin 
Transacted... 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    BOXES    FOR    RENT 
FROM    S3  TO   S30    PER    YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 


VESTIBULE   TRAINS  W 
DINING  CAR- 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


FAST  FLYING  VRH 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Stai 
at  11.10  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  Carsto( 
cinnati  and  Louisville.  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  ( 
cago  and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Li 
and  Louisville  without  change.     Parlor  Cars  Cincin 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.20  P.  M.  daily. 

For  tickets,  sleeping  car  accommodations,  call  at  C 
0.  Office,  513  and  1421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

GEORGE  M.  BOND, 
TELEPHONE  CALL  1066.  City  Passenger  A* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iorgetown  XHnivcreit^.. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

«*Under  the  Direction  of  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  3e$u$. 


:  College 


The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


flftebical  ^Department 


— possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.      A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


law  department 


— has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

lformation  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C 


Georgetown 
College* 


lournal 


Jubilee  limier^ 
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TOR  your  convenience  the  Journal  proposes,  beginning  with 
the  January  number,  to  form  a  Business  Directory.  The 
high  worth  of  such  an  aid  to  professional  men  must  be 
apparent  to  all.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  to  us  by  certain 
prominent  lawyers  of  the  city,  who  had  experienced  the  benefit 
of  being  known  by  out-of-town  alumni  of  the  same  profession. 
We  were  rather  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  that  so  few  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  made  in  our  last  number.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment we  now  make  the  following  reduction  in  our  rates :  The 
cost  for  one  insertion  of  name,  address  and  profession,  for  one 
year,  will  be  One  Dollar  ($1.00) ;  but  the  Journal  will  not  be 
sent  to  such  address  unless  the  additional  sum  of  One  Dollar  and 
Fifty  Cents  ($1.50),  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  be  added. 

€.  m.  Shea,  manager. 


S* 
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J.  EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON, 

Lumber  Merchant 

3018  K  (Water)  Street. 


Washington,  I)   C. 

^)aniel  loughran, 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

In  /"I   Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
04/    Washington,  D  C 

dfrcb.  Stoblman, 

^^CONFECTIONERY 

I254«« 

High  (Thirty  Second)  Street,  Georgetown   D  I 

Jfv.v.v*  always  on  hand  ;>  full  assortment  ol  Pin 

Candies  and  Cakes,  tee  Cream,  etc.     Order 

for  Cakes  or  Ice  Cream   Promptly  delivered  at, 

the  College. 

BLUE*^^s 

AND^GRAY 


DAIRY. 


3607  0  Street  N.  W. 


C.  B.  BRANZELL. 


Jfl5.  T.  CLEHENT5, 

TanOertaher  anfc  lEinbalmer. 

1241  32d  St.  (74  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^-Everything  First  Class  and  at  reasonable  rates 


J{n  Sntire  7/ew  Plant-- 


Is  what  we  now  have.  On  September  29th 
our  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  we  are  again  in  a  position  to  do  the 
lust  work  at  reasonable  prices. 


national  Publishing  Co. 


6 18  i  ouisiana  Avenue 

619  C  Street 


BooK  and  lob  Printers 


F.  A.  TSCHIFFELY,  JR. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring:  Extracts,  Etc. 
IHo.  475  Ipemisplrania  Uvc. 

Bet  Four-and-a-Half  and  sixth  8ts. 

Agent  for  Sharpe  &  Dohme,  Irondale  Itinera  Water. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

We're  in  the  Class-Rooms  with  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS... 

nordlinger's 

3/07-9  77?  St.  Seorgetown,  0.  C. 

JAMES  O'DONNELL 


3201  M  St.  N.  W. 

1200  Thirty-Second  St, 


•  APOTHECARY 


31 1  Seventh  St.  S.  W. 

301  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 


E.  nORRISOiS 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

....1009  Penna.  Ave. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 


Established  18.11. 


Cbonws  €.  Klaggaman 


<s« 


REAL  ESATE  BROKER 
...AND  AUCTIONEER 


91  T    V  Street  N.  W. 
|  /    Washington,  D.  C. 


Houses  For  Rent  and  Sale,  and  Money  to  Loan  In  sums  to  suit, 
at  ti  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Chemicals 
...and  Chemical  Apparatus 

205,  207,  209  anO  2tl  CbfrD  Hve. 

Corner  of  18th  Street.  New  York. 


B.  0. 1 3.  €.  Ulaaner, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKERS 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

Dealers  in  Newspapers.  Periodicals,  Books,  Stationery,  Magazines. 
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|  Columbia  Bicycles :  | 

to  1898  MODELS  NOW  READY  W 

to s w 

to  w 
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Our  1898  wheels  from  first  to  last  are  the  finest  in  range 
quality  and  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
The  Columbia  Chainless  has  caused  the  greatest  furore- 
ike  a  fashion  fresh  from  Paris— 

IT'S  THE  PROPER  THING 


An  aristocrat   in  wheeldom,  a 
;ommon  herd  of  bicycles— 


EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE 

Our  entire  1898  line  is  complete  and  unequaled  throughout. 

Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  Bicycles,  giving  full  details  of  Columbia,  Hartford  and  Uedette 
Construction,  can  be  he  had  by  calling  on  any  Columbia  dealer  or  will  be  mailed  for  one 
two-cent  stamp — 


to 
to 

to 

to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to  Standard  of  (be  World* 

jljV    Pope  mfg.  Go.,  fiartfonl,  Conn 


thoroughbred  among  the 


Columbia  (Chainless)  Models  -10  and  51  — 
Standard  uf  the  World Price  $125 

Columbia  Models  4*  and  48 — Diamond 
and  Combination  Tandems. . . .  Price  SI  25 

Columbia  Models  45  and4tt — Standard  of 
the  World  for  Chain  Wheels  . .  Price  575 

Columbia  Model  49 — Best  Racer  ever 
built Price  ?75 

Hartford  Patterns  7  and  ,s  —  Made  of 
■•Pioneer"  50  per  cent  Carbon  Steel 
Tubing — unsurpassed  except  by 
Columbias Price  $ 50 

OUR    NEW  WHEELS 

Vedette  Patt  rns  15  and  111 — Unequaled 
in  quality  and  beauty  lor  the  price.  ..!f40 

Vedette  Patterns  17  and  IS -The  hand- 
somest wheels  for  boys  and  girls.  Price  f  35 


Columbia 

Bicycle 

Calendar 


YOURS  AT  COST 

365  Memorandum  Pages. 

365  Squibs  of  Cycling  Interest. 

120  Little  Thumb-nail  Sketches— an  office  and  home 
convenience. 

There  are  just  a  few  words  of  trip-hammer,  unan- 
swerable argument  about  Columbia  Bicycle  qual- 
ity and  the  mechanical  certainty  produced  by 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  bicycle  building. 

This  calendar  is  yours,  prepaid,  for  rive  two-cent 
stamps.  Address  Calendar  Department  Pope  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Hartfard,  Conn. 


IV 
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NY  Style  Clothes  Won't  Dootoe 


"I 


Going  to  a  tailor  and  paying  $40  or  $45  tor  a 
suit  won't  do!  It  isn't  good  judgment,  when 
we  can  sell  you  equally  stylish  clothes  and  tit 
you  faultlessly  for  half  the  money.  The  next 
time  you  want  a  suit  drop  down  and  look 
through  our  stock.  If  the  clothes  are  not  fully 
satisfactory  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 


PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 


317  SEVENTH  STREET  N.  W. 

r  v  W^WV  W  VW  WW^  WW  WW  WW  W  W  W  vf"f"wtwtf 
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H0RRI5  CHAIRS  f°k 

solid  conroRT... 


^pHE   MORRIS 

I    CHAIR  is  un- 

dou b  t  ed  1  y 

the  easy  chair  ol 
nic idem  times. 

I  t  combines 
t  h  e  points  o  f 
comfort,  luxury,  neatness  and  high-grade 
appearance  at  a  price  that  wouldn't  buy  the 
cheapest  easy  chair  before. 

Morris  Chairs  in  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish  Frames, 
with  Corduroy,  all  hair  reversible  cushions  for 
$6  and  up. 

W.  B.  MOSES  &  SONS, 

F  cor.  Eleventh  Street. 


• 


i 


® 


FINE  Q0NFEQTI2N5... 

Unsurpassed  for  Purity  and  Flavor. 
Large  Variety  of... 

Taney  Boxes 

for  Presents. 

o  o 


• 


i®®®®®®®®®®®®®«x^^ 


WEAR 


f-^tg,  Celebrated 


k%%%%WW»%Cr%^ 


Gold  Watches 
For  Young  Men 

THE  CALDWELL  "HALF-CENTVRY" 

PRICE  $50 

VACHER0N&  C0.\STAXTI.\  WATCHES 
fee,  >,".>,  $100— "CENTURY" 

Thin  Models,  attractive  in  appearance  and  satis- 
factory in  performance.  All  very  unusual  values. 
Nothing  more  appropriate  for  a  Christmas  Oift. 
Mail  orders  have  every  attention. 


shoe; 

907   PENNA.  AVENUE 


J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co 

Q02  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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ZU  epfenbor  of  ffle  mystic  z$ixt 

<$rom  (Bone  forcfleb  £0g  tvaj, 
&if  8g  one  star  £0ou  earnest  0ere 

On  Cfcisfmae  ©ag. 

£$at»  t#ie  cfear  star,  in  mgriab  rotp, 
€#e  i»<xitm%  coufe  fmifl  rapture  bumfi— 

JE)ab  fflere  Been  onfg  one  Befote, 
£0ou  toouf  bsf  0at>e  come ! 

— ifUtmttrtce  iJranci*  ©am? 


GEORGETOWN  COLEKGE  JOURNAE. 


HISTORY  OF  GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

PHE  first  number  of  our  Journal  appeared  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month. 
There  had  been  talk  of  a  college  paper  some  years  previous,  and  several  small 
class  sheets  had  been  published  within  the  college ;  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken 
toward  a  representative  publication  until  the  year  1871-1872. 

Father  Edmund  J.  Young,  S.  J.,  who  had,  a  couple  of  years  before,  founded  the 
Owl  of  Santa  Clara  College,  California,  that  year  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Georgetown.  The  reverend  Father  expressed  great  surprise  that,  with  the  wealth  of 
talent  in  the  college,  no  paper  was  published,  and,  assisted  by  the  members  of  his 
own  class,  and  particularly  by  Joseph  E.  Washington,  he  immediately  began  to  stir 
up  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  paper  was  given  in  Curtis  Hall,  George- 
town, toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 871 -'72,  and  later  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  publication  would  appear  early  the  following  scholastic  year. 

Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  college  in  I872  a  stock  company  was  formed 
among  the  students,  which  was  to  support  and  control  the  publication.  With  the 
money  derived  from  the  concert,  and  more  contributed  by  the  stock  company  in 
anticipation  of  funds  to  come  from  advertisements  and  subscriptions,  type  was  pur- 
chased. The  faculty  allowed  the  editors  to  take  possession  of  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  North  Building. 

The  stock  company  selected  an  editorial  committee  from  their  ranks  to  conduct 
the  paper,  and,  Father  Young  having  declined  to  accept  the  duties  of  chairman  on 
account  of  other  obligations,  invited  Father  John  H.  Sumner,  S.  J.,  to  fill  that  office. 

The  first  editorial  committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  E.  Washington  and  C.  S. 
Voorhees,  from  the  class  of  '73  ;  T.  E.  Sherman  and  W.  C.  Niblack,  from  the  class 
of  '74  ;  J.  P.  Keating  and  H.  C.  Bowie,  of  '75,  and  Charles  Herr  with  Robert  W. 
Dowdy,  of  '76.   The  publishers  were  W.  H.  Dennis  and  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  two  students. 

All  of  the  typographical  work  on  the  first  number  was  done  during  recreation 
by  volunteer  student  typesetters  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Dennis,  who  was  at 
that  time  president  of  the  Southern  Amateur  Press  Association.  But  as  the  amount 
of  work  increased  the  assistance  of  outside  'professional  help  was  utilized.  The 
printing  was  done  down  town. 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal,  a  modest  eight  page  quarto,  created  quite  a 
furore  among  the  students  ;  nor  was  its  fame  confined  entirely  to  the  college.  The 
Georgetown  Courier — the  editor  of  which  was  the  father  of  our  well-known  alumnus, 
J.  Nota  McGill  — in  an  anticipatory  editorial  welcomed  it  into  the  field  of  journalism. 
After  the  first  number  appeared,  the  same  paper,  with  the  Evening  Star,  the  National 
Republican,  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  the  Sunday  Herald,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Balti- 
more Catholic  Mirror,  the  College  Herald,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  other 
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publications  throughout  the  East  commended  the  board  of  editors  upon  the  literary 
excellence  and  typographical  neatness  and  appearance  of  their  first  effort,  and  wished 
them  success  in  their  future  numbers. 

This  first  number  contained  several  short,  didactic  essays,  a  few  stanzas  of  verse, 
and  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Tom  Sherman — now  the  Reverend  Father  T.  E.  Sher- 
man, S.  J., — descriptive  of  scenes  in  England,  through  which  he  was  then  travelling. 

During  the  entire  first  year  constant  appeals  were  made  to  the  students  and  alumni 
for  both  literary  and  financial  support.  Several  times  an  enlarged  Journal  was 
promised.  At  the  second  issue  it  contained  twelve  pages  and  continued  at  that 
number  for  some  years. 

The  literary  standard  of  the  Journal  during  its  early  years,  though  warmly  com- 
mended by  other  college  publications  then,  would  not  be  very  highly  esteemed  now. 
The  purely  literary  articles  were  few  in  number.  The  bulk  of  the  reading  matter 
consisted  of  local  items,  as  the  editorial  committee's  plea  for  contributions  met  with 
few  responses. 

Father  Sumner  continued  at  the  head  of  the  successive  editorial  committees  until 
1880,  and  during  those  years  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  for  the  Journal  came 
from  the  pens  of  the  editors.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  all  of  them  to  designate 
any  particular  members  of  the  different  committees  as  having  done  especially  meri- 
torious work,  and  to  name  them  all  would  make  my  article  too  long. 

A  number  of  times,  however,  during  this  first  decade  the  Journal  led  a  very  pre- 
carious existence.  The  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  first  volume  had  been 
met  with  funds  received  from  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  These 
advertisements,  according  to  the  old  files  of  the  Journal,  were  due  to  the  energy 
of  W.  H.  Dennis.  When  he  retired  from  college  no  one  remained  who  was  nearly 
so  successful  in  this  line  as  he  had  been.  Receipts  from  this  source  dwindled  away  ; 
subscribers  were  few  and  often  delinquent,  so  that  "  No  pay,  no  paper "  frequently 
adorned  the  editorial  page,  and  bankruptcy  was  imminent.  The  editorial  committee 
met  the  crisis  by  threatening  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  Journal.  The 
threat  probably  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  Journal  struggled  on. 

During  these  years  the  literary  standard  and  the  size  of  the  Journal  remained 
practically  the  same.  The  first  effort  by  means  of  prizes  to  raise  the  literary  tone 
was  made  in  the  year  1874-75.  During  that  year  Mr.  William  Agar,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  donated  a  gold  medal  to  be  given  to  the  student  contributing  the  best 
three  essays  to  the  Journal  that  year.  The  same  gentleman  repeated  his  gift  the 
next  year.  His  offer  met  with  a  feeble  response,  and  for  a  time  the  tone  of  the 
Journal  was  perceptibly  higher. 

In  1877,  however,  interest  in  the  paper  had  again  flagged,  and  in  the  July  number 
a  suggestion  was  made  that  its  publication  be  discontinued  for  a  year,  "  so  that  the 
real  scope  of  a  college  periodical  might  be  canvassed  and  a  higher  aim  secured." 

The  next  number  of  the  Journal  did  not  appear  until  November,  and  many  were 
the  expressions  of  regret  published  in  other  college  periodicals  over  its  putative  sus- 
pension.    Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  living  out  the  year,  however.     It  was 
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tided  over  the  financial  shoal  by  a  concert  for  its  benefit  given  in  Curtis  Hall  in 
June,  1 878. 

The  literary  feature  of  this  volume  was  "  The  Early  History  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege," which  was  a  well  authenticated  and  carefully  written  article  running  through 
six  numbers  and  filling  about  forty-five  columns,  and  was  only  discontinued  when 
the  contributions  from  the  students  were  so  numerous  and  of  such  excellence  as  to 
crowd  it  out. 

Another  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  early  Journal  was  the  annual  vote  of 
thanks  given  by  the  editorial  committee  to  the  convent  girls  for  their  staunch  finan- 
cial support,  without  which  the  Journal  must  have  surely  gone  to  the  wall. 

All  this  time  the  Journal  was  under  the  control  of  the  stockholders,  and  con- 
ducted by  their  editorial  committee,  presided  over  by  Father  Sumner.  The  ostensible 
duty  of  the  editorial  committee  was  to  revise  manuscripts  proffered  by  the  other 
students ;  but  in  reality  this  committee  was  forced  to  do  nearly  all  the  writing  and 
was  often  unmercifully  criticised  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  work  in  articles 
sent  in  to  it  by  other  students  over  pen  names,  and  published  in  the  JOURNAL 
when  sufficiently  well  written. 

This  system  was  changed,  however,  in  1880.  Father  Sumner  then,  after  seven 
years  of  honorable,  laborious,  and  oftentimes  ungrateful  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Journal,  retired  from  his  editorial  duties,  and  in  March,  1 880,  the  Journal  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philodemic  Society,  to  be  edited  by  members  and  published  in  the 
interest  of  that  body. 

For  two  years  this  arrangement  continued,  with  no  marked  improvement  in  the 
literary  or  financial  standing  of  the  Journal. 

Then,  in  the  year  1882— '83,  the  present  system  of  selecting  the  editors  from  among 
the  best  writers  in  the  whole  student  body,  and  putting  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
their  head  was  inaugurated.  At  first  there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
size,  appearance,  or  tone  of  the  Journal.  It  continued  to  be  a  chronicle  of  local 
events,  with  one  or  two  of  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  essays  and  poems.  How- 
ever, it  was  proposed,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  manifested  by  the  Alumni 
Society  in  the  success  of  the  JOURNAL,  that  it  be  made  the  organ  of  that  body.  Then, 
too,  it  was  increased  to  sixteen  pages.  The  Christmas  number  of  1883  was  the 
largest  and  best  number  of  the  Journal  published  up  to  that  time. 

The  next  volume  contains  some  excellent  articles  by  Alumni ;  those  signed  "  Robin 
Ruff"  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  literary  work  done  by  the  students 
themselves  was  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  that  of  the  several  years  preceding. 

For  the  following  three  years,  no  notable  changes,  either  in  the  quality  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  is  perceptible.  Two  woodcuts,  one  of  the  college  itself, 
the  other  of  the  medical  school,  appeared  in  Volume  XV  as  the  first  illustrations  in 
the  Journal's  columns. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  Journal  during  the  year  1887-88.  Alumni 
literary  support  amounted  to  almost  nothing ;  local  matters  were  given  less  space, 
purely  literary  articles  from  the  students  were   more  numerous.      The    number  of 
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contributors  was  greatly  increased,  and,  although  the  writing  was  not  indisputably 
better  than  had  previously  occupied  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  abundance  of 
talent  within  the  college  was  brought  to  light  and  a  bright  future  promised. 

During  these  four  years,  1884-88,  the  Journal  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its 
most  energetic  and  successful  Business  Managers,  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Bolan,  '88.  For 
years  afterwards  Mr.  Bolan  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  and  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Journal  by  numerous  interesting  contributions. 

Up  to  year  1887-88  the  Journal  had  appeared  without  a  cover;  just  as  it  has 
appeared  since  up  to  the  present  year.  Then,  however,  a  cover  was  put  upon  the 
Journal.  The  design  ornamenting  the  cover  was  considered  rather  inartistic  and 
poorly  drawn  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  was  far  better  than  none  at  all. 

The  year  1888-89  was  the  great  centenary  year.  The  Journal  appeared  in  its 
old  coverless  condition,  and  for  the  first  few  months  was  tilled  almost  exclusively 
with  notices  and  accounts  of  the  arrangements  and  exercises  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. The  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  centenary  number  published  in  April, 
1889,  containing  forty  pages,  and  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  centennial 
exercises.  In  this  volume  are  met  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  college  journalism 
in  prose  or  verse  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  read.  The  poetry  is  lofty  in  sentiment 
and  exquisite  in  finish.  The  prose  articles  are  sprightly  with  a  decided  literary  flavor, 
particularly  those  signed  "  De  quibusdam  rebus,"  "  Laertes,"  and  •'  Polonius."  The 
Christmas  story,  "  Reginald  Trip,  '56,"  by  C.  Louis  Palms,  was  considered  so  excel- 
lent that  it  was  copyrighted.  Yet  all  this  but  laid  the  foundations  and  foreshadowed 
the  greatness  of  the  following  year. 

For,  after  a  hurried  perusal  of  the  whole  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Journal, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  reached  its  golden  age  during  the  year  l889-'90. 
It  seems  to  me  the  articles  had  a  higher  tone  and  were  more  finished  pro- 
ductions than  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Journal.  The  staff  of  editors  never 
embraced  a  set  of  brighter  or  more  willing  workers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
frequency  with  which  their  names  recur  in  the  Journal  columns. 

Still,  the  palm  cannot  be  yielded  to  the  editors  of  l889-'90  without  giving  almost 
equal  honor  to  those  of  1890-'91  and  1891 -'92.  Several  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  golden  age  "  held  over  during  those  years  and  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  say 
which  of  the  three  was  really  the  best. 

A  critique  of  Coventry  Patmore's  poetry,  written  by  Thomas  Walsh,  '92,  eliciting 
a  very  cordial  congratulatory  letter  to  the  writer  from  Mr.  Patmore,  and  an  auto- 
graph poem  from  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  were  noteworthy  features  of  Volumes  XVII 1 
and  XIX. 

The  most  excellent  and  most  numerous  contributions  during  the  years  l890-'92 
came  from  the  pens  of  J.  S.  Easby  Smith,  '91,  C.  Bennet  Shipman,  '92,  Edward  L. 
Keyes,  '92,  Edward  D.  O'Brien,  '90,  Thomas  Walsh,  '92,  Jos.  Sebastian  Rogers,' 92, 
C.  Manning  Coombs,  '92,  Raymond  A.  Heiskell,  '91,  Mark  McNeal,  '93-  Not  a  few 
of  these  names  will  be  recognized  as  those  of  regular  contributors  to  some  of  the 
popular  magazines  of  the  day. 
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Volumes  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII  show  a  distinct  deterioration  from  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  preceding  years.  In  them  the  Journal  once  more  became  hardly  more 
than  a  chronicle  of  university  life. 

In  1895  a  movement  was  started  that  made  our  Journal  unique  among  college 
publications,  and  would,  had  it  been  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was 
conceived,  surely  have  placed  it  above  any  other  periodical  of  its  class  published. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  and  put  into  practice  in  the  first  number,  was  to  illustrate 
each  Journal  with  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  great  lights  of  literature ;  a  masterpiece 
of  one  of  the  great  painters,  chosen  in  connection  with  the  portrait  of  the  month, 
and  a  third  half-tone  of  something  local  or  some  view  illustrating  one  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  Journal. 

In  the  first  number  appeared  a  portrait  of  Aristotle,  Raphael's  "  School  of  Athens," 
and  a  view  of  North  Cape.  Justice  was  not  done  the  illustrations  by  the  articles 
accompanying  them,  however,  and  after  several  months  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  has  interrupted  the  career  of  the  JOURNAL  up  to  this 
year.  At  times  it  has  almost  equalled  its  "golden  age,"  but  the  average  has  been  far 
below  the  standard  of  that  period. 

The  present  year  witnesses  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Journal  which  was 
attempted  with  indifferent  success  before.  Now,  however,  that  the  Society  of 
Alumni  is  more  closely  in  touch  with  Alma  Mater  and  more  deeply  interested  in 
her  welfare,  the  prospects  are  bright  that  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years  will  behold 
greater  strides  made  both  by  the  University  and  its  Journal,  than  have  the  years 
hat  have  just  closed.  L.  J.  C,  '99- 


THE  OLD  NORTH 

Hark!  the  winter  winds  are  sighing: 
Round  the  memory-haunted  tower, 

E'en  the  evergreen  is  dying. 

Hark!  the  winter  winds  are  sighing 

And  the  last  leaves  now  are  flying 
From  the  tree-top  and  the  bower. 

Hark!  the  winter  winds  are  sighing 
Round  the  memory-haunted  tower. 

W.  MEREDITH  SMITH,  19' 
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"POSTED." 


A    MONOLOGUE. 


TelKme  not  in  accents  scornful 
Life  is"  all  an  empty  boast — 

WoulcTyou  feel  its  essence  mournful  ? 
Spend  with  me  a  day  on  "Post." 

WELL,  of  all  the  boys  in  the  college  1  verily  believe  I'm  the  best  "  posted  "  on 
quadrangles.     Here  I've  been  since  one  o'clock,  with  the  delightful  prospect 
of  remaining  here  until  the  evening  bells — sweet  evening  bells — summon  my  more 
fortunate  companions  to  their  evening  collation.    "  Evening  collation  "  is  the  latest 
addition  to  my  private  dictionary  of  elegant  expressions— a  work  I  am  compiling 
from  readings  in  English  authors.     Every  uncommon  word  or  phrase  1  meet  1  em- 
ploy at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.     My  attempt  to  introduce  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, "  even,  call.,"  the  other  day  severely  shocked  my  literary  vanity.     Several 
of  the  boys  were  down  in  the  billiard  room  when  six  o'clock  struck.     Here,  thought 
I,  is  a  splendid  chance  to  usher  in  my  friend,  so  1  called  out : 
"  Come,  fellows,  the  bell  summons  us  to  our  evening  collection." 
Expressions  of  surprise  and  perplexity  greeted  my  remark,  and  one  of  the  boys 
asked,  rather  nervously : 
"  What,  is  there  going  to  be  another  meeting  of  the  Yard  Association  after  supper  ?  " 
1  wilted  ;   but  I've  been  practicing  ever  since,  and  can  repeat  it  now  without 
even  a  tremor  in  my  voice. 

I'm  sorry,  however,  I  didn't  bring  my  note  book  with  me  to  study  a  few  more  of 
the  selected  expressions  I  have  written  there.  "  Initiative,"  by  the  way,  is  another 
rock  on  which  I  occasionally  flounder.  The  first  time  I  attempted  to  use  it  was 
while  urging  Bill  to  become  reconciled  to  Jim,  with  whom  he  had  disagreed  on  the 
silver  question.  1  told  Bill  that  I  thought  that,  as  he  was  the  older,  he  ought  to 
take  the  "  intuitive."  Bill  eyed  me  doubtingly,  but  said  that  he  thought  he  would. 
1  found  out  afterwards  that  Bill  met  a  philosopher  and  asked  him  what  "  intuitive  " 
meant.  The  latter  said  he  believed  it  meant  to  "  intue ;  "  "  to  see  into ; "  i.  e.  "  to 
see  in  two."  Bill  asked  the  philosopher  if  he  thought  he  was  cross-eyed,  and 
for  three  months  after  Bill  and  Jim  were  not  on  talking  terms.  They  have,  how- 
ever, buried  the  hatchet  under  the  same  avalanche  which  fell  upon  "  free  silver." 

Here  comes  Jim  across  the  yard  now  ;  I  wish  he'd  come  over  and  have  a  few 
minutes'  chat— it's  getting  awfully  montonous  here — and  I'm  just  like  the  followers 
of  ^Eneas,  "  avidi  conjungere  dextras."  with  some  one  or  other.  It's  surprising  what 
a  kind  word  will  do  to  a  poor  fellow  in  the  blues  or  on  the  "  porch,"  as  I  now  am.  I 
think  I'll  begin  to  make  a  collection  of  kindly  phrases  to  be  used  whenever  1  see 
anyone  going  about  with  a  long  face.  Hello,  there  goes  Jim  through  the  college 
door.  Looked  like  a  "  Town  "ticket  he  waved  at  me.  1  wonder  if  he  knows  that 
I'm  on  "  post "  and  am  apt  to  be  lonesome,  and  would  like  a  few  companions  to 
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help  "  to  chase  the  weary  hours  with  flying  feet."  Ah,  well,  "  No  one  to  love  me, 
none  to  lament."  Was  the  author  of  that  tender  lay  ever  in  boarding  school ;  did 
he  know  what  it  was  to  be  on  "  short  bounds  ?  " 

Four  o'clock  !  The  portly  form  of  Brother  Considine  approacheth  the  "  store," 
and  now  at  least,  surely  the  pangs  of  hunger  will  drive  some  of  the  boys  into  the 
quad,  and  then  1  shall  have  some  company.  Cicero  says  somewhere,  I  think,  that 
books  are  the  best  company  ;  that  they  nourish  our  youth  (they've  almost  sapped 
mine) ;  they  delight  our  old  age  (videbimus);  they  are  an  ornament  in  prosperity, 
and  a  consolation  and  a  refuge  in  adversity  (who  would  call  an  hundred  memory 
lines  a  consolation  or  a  refuge!);  they  are  our  delight  at  home  and  no  impediment 
abroad  (mine  never  were  for  1  never  had  them  abroad),  and  finally,  they  spend  the 
night  with  us — yes,  and  the  day,  too,  for  here  have  Demosthenes  and  Horace  spent 
the  whole  afternoon  with  me," rusticatitur,"  I  suppose  Cicero  would  say. 

If  Horace  had  to  "  manet  sub  Jove  frigido  "  on  a  little  square  porch  and  not  "Viridi 
membra  sub  arbuto  stratus"  I  don't  think  we  would  ever  have  seen  any  of  his  beau- 
tiful odes.  He  might  have  written  a  few  satires  or  helped  Demosthenes  compose  a 
Philippic,  but  his  lyric  flights  would  have  ended  more  disastrously  than  that  of 
Darius  Green  and  his  flying  machine. 

No  boys  yet.  Guess  Brother  Con.  must  be  tired  over  there  all  alone  ;  1  think  I'll 
go  over  and  console  him.  It  must  be  a  great  temptation  for  him  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  candy  and  pie  and  still  refrain  from  indulging.  I  wish  1  was  on  post  in 
there  ;  I'm  afraid  I'd  pien  away  awfully  all  afternoon. 

1  noticed  that  the  little  fellows  patronized  the  store  much  more  frequently  than 
usual  last  week,  and  1  found  out  afterwards  that  they  were  paying  the  penalty  of  a 
rash  bet.  The  upper  dormitorians  bet  the  lower  dormitorians  dessert  for  a  week 
that  they'd  beat  them  in  the  interdormitorial  football  game.  The  foolish  little  lower 
dormitorians  accepted,  and  now  they  pass  the  dessert  at  the  table  with  heroic  self- 
denial. 

But  that  play  of  the  Juniors  last  year  was  a  good  one.  I  wish  some  one  would 
get  up  a  play  on  this  side.      I  always  was  desirous  of  playing  Macbeth  or  Julius 

Caesar  or  even  Othello.   Hamlet,  1  think,  would  be  too  light  for  me.   Professor  K 

told  me  in  elocution,  the  other  day,  to  study  the  heavy  parts,  as  the  breathing  exer- 
cises had  developed  my  voice  wonderfully.  He  said  that  1  had  rather  a  moving 
voice,  and  of  this  I  saw  immediate  experimental  demonstration,  for  as  soon  as  1 
began  to  speak  "  Rienzi  "  Professor  K— —  moved  off  to  the  farther  end  of  the  stage 
and  seemed  even  anxious  to  leave  the  hall. 


Now,  that  piece  of  pie  went  just  to  the  right  place  ;  it  makes  me  feel  at  peace  with 
myself  and  with  the  world  in  general.  I'd  go  over  and  get  a  drink  of  water  now, 
only,  as  there  have  been  no  boys  near  the  pump  this  afternoon,  it  would  take  me  a 
month  to  draw  the  water.     I  think  I'll  wait  till  supper,  only  half  an  hour  off. 

Let  me  see,  what's  that  Virgil  says  about  sunset  ?  Oh,  yes : 

Jam  gumma  procul  villa 
Major 
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Funny  I  can't  think  of  those  two  lines  of  Virgil — we  had  them  for  memory  lines 
once.  1  think,  though,  if  I  had  my  Virgil  here  I'd  be  able  to  say  them  as  well  as  1 
did  in  class.  I  always  liked  that  first  Georgic — no,  its  an  Eclogue — very  much, 
especially  the  last  part  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  Castanece  molles."  This  always 
reminds  me  of  our  two  German  twins — Joe  and  Charlie.     Why,  only  the  other 

day  they  were  nearly  posted  for  proposing  one  to  Rev.  Father  E .     Entering  the 

the  Father's  office  the  other  day,  Joe,  with  rather  a  long  face,  told  him  he'd  never 

get  over  it,  and  when  kind  Father  E sympathetically  asked  him  "  over  what, 

Joe  ? "  Joe  answered  "  the  Washington  Monument."  The  noise  Joe  made  in  clos- 
ing the  door  prevented  his  hearing  the  offer  of  a  hundred  lines  which  Father  E 

made  him. 

My !  how  beautifully  the  sky  is  lit  up  with  gold  and  purple.  Malbranch  or 
Carlbranch  or  whatever  that  Dutch  painter's  name  is,  would  have  rendered  that 
name  immortal  if  he  could  reproduce  this  scene.  Ah,  here  come  those  lines  now, 
galloping  up  the  long  avenues  of  my  memory  conjured  up  from  the  dark  recesses 
of  my  mind  by  this  voice  of  nature : 

Jam  summa  procul  villarurn  culmina  fumant 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrx. 

There's  nothing  like  nature's  self  to  kindle  an  inspiration.  Only  all  the  poetry  has 
been  chilled  out  of  me  this  afternoon,  I'd  try  and  write  a  poem  on  "  Sunset."  The 
Journal  has  never  yet  rejected  any  of  my  poems,  nor  prose  either — it  never  had  a 
chance.  But  I  intend  to  try  my  hand  at  both  after  the  holidays.  If  I  were  only 
sure  that  some  of  the  other  fellows  wrote  and  had  their  MSS.  rejected,  I  wouldn't 
be  so  backward  trying.  But  I  hate  to  be  singular  in  anything — even  in  being  "  on 
post." 

Ah,  the  clock  strikes  six  :  my  fate  is  o'er. 

Lie  still  my  heart,  lie  still.     'Tis  the  bell — 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  'tis  the  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to— supper. 
"  Old  Post,"  we  part  to  meet — no  more. 

POSTIS. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

'PHE  starting  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal  might  be  pointed  to  as  a 
happy  instance  of  combining  the  efforts  and  talents  of  many  for  one  purpose. 
To  an  outsider  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  seem  less  than  they  are,  and 
the  recital  of  them  must  sound  somewhat  exaggerated.  Only  those  who  have 
experience  know  how  much  had  to  be  overcome  to  issue  even  the  modest  eight 
pages  of  "Vol.  1.  No.  1,"  and  then  to  guard  the  fluttering  journalistic  life  through 
the  perils  of  infancy.  None  of  the  varied  elements  that  went  to  its  success,  it  seems, 
could  have  been  spared.     Fortunately,  all  the  circumstances  were  propitious. 

The  President  of  the  University  was  the  venerable  and  beloved  Father  John  Early, 
whose  death  the  little  paper  was  to  chronicle  before  the  end  of  its  first  volume,  and 
whose  big  heart  sympathized  warmly  with  the  students  in  all  their  plans.  The  Vice- 
President  was  his  destined  successor,  Father  Healy,  that  keen  intellect  which  almost 
wore  out  its  sheath — a  type  of  the  modern,  alert,  progressive  man  of  affairs  with  a 
wonderful  grasp  of  practical  detail. 

The  genial  Father  E.  J.  Young,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  had  lately  come  from  Santa 
Clara  College,  California,  where  The  Owl  had  been  in  successful  flight  for  several 
years;  and  he  might  be  said  to  have  brought  in  his  brain,  in  the  shape  of  an  idea, 
an  tgg  of  that  classic  bird,  which  hatched  and  grew  into  the  present  College 
Journal.  He  was  too  busy  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Journal  Association, 
and  the  choice  wisely  fell  upon  Father  John  Sumner,  the  Librarian,  kindest  and 
gentlest  of  men,  whose  patience  and  tact  were  just  adapted  to  give  scope  to  the 
individuality  of  the  young  editors,  while  steering  them  clear  of  serious  blunders. 

Turning  from  the  faculty  to  the  students,  the  upper  classes  were  numerically 
stronger  than  they  had  usually  been  since  the  war,  and  included  excellent  material. 
The  Law  School  of  the  University  had  been  lately  established,  and  was  moving  up 
to  a  position  alongside  its  elder  sister,  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  was  an  era  of 
innovation  in  great  things  and  small.  A  step  had  been  taken  toward  giving  separate 
rooms  to  the  upper  classmen — after  the  removal  of  all  the  scholastics  to  Woodstock. 
The  Journal  mentioned  in  its  early  numbers  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  but 
dyspeptic  custom  of  a  reader  during  meals,  and  the  introduction  of  cups  and  saucers 
and  other  home-like  features  in  the  refectory.  The  Alumni  had  begun  to  organize, 
and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  their  present  Society. 

Probably  the  first  overt  act  toward  the  starting  of  the  paper  was  a  public  reading 
to  raise  funds  during  the  winter  of  1871-72  by  the  students  and  their  literary  friends, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jos.  E.  Washington,  73,  since  then  an  eloquent  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Tennessee.  It  was  so  successful  that  the  paper  was  announced 
to  appear  at  the  next  term.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall  of  1872  the 
project  nevertheless  "  hung  fire  "  for  awhile.     Then  some   humbler  acquirements 
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than  either  literature  or  eloquence  became  highly  useful.  Several  of  the  students, 
in  an  amateur  way,  had  taught  themselves  the  art  of  Gutenberg  (/.  e.  printing,  not 
racing),  which  was  a  pursuit  just  then  as  popular  among  boys  as  amateur  photography 
has  been  since  then. 

To  rouse  interest  and  get  the  project  over  the  shoals  on  which  it  threatened  to 
ground,  two  of  them  devised  a  plan  which  held  forth  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  little 
profit,  instead  of  a  financial  blunder,  in  the  venture.  Passing  over  details  suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  stock  company  was  formed,  in  which  some  twenty-five  of  the  students 
took,  shares,  and  which  was  duly  organized  by  the  election  of  officers,  namely,  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  J.  S.  Sumner,  S.  J.;  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Washington;  Treasurer,  Jas.  F. 
Tracey,  and  Secretary,  W.  C.  Niblack.  The  editorial  committee,  besides  the  Presi- 
dent as  chairman,  consisted  of  J.  E.  -Washington  and  C.  S.  Voorhees,  '73;.  T  E. 
Sherman  and  W.  C.  Niblack,  '74;  J.  P.  Keating  and  H.  C.  Bowie,  '75;  Charles  Herr 
and  Robert  W.  Dowdy,  76. 

The  cash  capital  was  expended  on  a  "  plant "  of  type,  stands,  proof  press  and 
other  necessaries  of  a  composing  room,  and  two  of  the  students  who  had  the  most 
experience  in  amateur  journalism  undertook  to  get  the  paper  into  type  and  have  the 
presswork  done,  taking  their  chances  of  receiving  enough  from  the  advertising  to 
see  them  through  with  the  venture.  The  stock  company  looked  after  the  circulation 
and  took  the  subscriptions  with  a  view  to  possible  dividends  on  their  shares. 

This  reproduction  in  miniature  of  larger  enterprises  was  quite  an  incentive  to 
getting  both  subscriptions  and  advertisements.  Parents,  friends,  and  acquaintances 
found  themselves  pressed  into  the  service,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Journal  would  have  started  with  quite  such  a  vigorous  impulse  in  any  other  way. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation  was  one  of  the 
first  and  steadiest  advertisers,  and  the  young  ladies  there  furnished  a  numerous  list 
of  subscribers — perhaps  out  of  sympathy  for  brothers  and  cousins  at  the  College, 
perhaps,  as  cynics,  suggested,  out  of  curiosity  to  know  what  the  young  men  were 
really  doing  on  their  side  of  the  high  and  grim  dividing  walls.  At  any  rate  the 
ewig  weiblich  was  one  of  the  favoring  elements  that  carried  the  Journal  to  success. 

Though  it  served  its  purpose,  the  original  plan  was  soon  laid  aside  for  various 
reasons,  especially  the  duties  of  the  class.  Hired  help  set  the  type  and  solicited  the 
advertisements.  The  plan,  in  fact,  would  not  have  worked  at  all  without  the  gener- 
ous aid  of  the  College  authorities,  who  gave  a  room  with  heat  and  light  for  this  new 
kind  of  "  chapel "  and  organ  on  the  premises.  The  good  lay  brother  who  was  the 
College  wagoner  to  town,  hauled  the  "forms"  to  press  with  tender  care,  and  the 
College  carpenter  made  an  elaborate  cradle  to  hold  them  safe  in  transit.  It  may  even 
be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  College,  in  the  name  of  others,  was  a  subscriber  to 
quite  a  block  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  which  never  was  quoted  on  'change. 
The  Journal  will  always  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Faculty. 

While  the  co-operative  plan  was  in  effect  it  had  its  entertaining  as  well  as  laborious 
phases.  Typesetting  does  not  come,  as  Dogberry  says  to  write  and  read  comes,  by 
nature,  and  when  friendly  students  volunteered  aid  in  this  line,  the  results  were 
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sometimes  of  dubious  advantage.  In  the  "  Salutatory"  article,  just  where  the  writer 
of  it  tried  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  having  the  students  perform  the  typographical 
work,  he  was  made  to  say  that  they  had  an  "  opportunito  "  of  learning  a  useful  art. 
Later  on,  a  jocose  and  irreverent  article  on  "  The  Greek  Verb  "  proceeded  to  show 
the  same  eccentricity  as  its  subject,  by  getting  mixed  up,  by  sections,  with  an  editorial 
on  "  Earnestness  "  to  the  horror  of  Father  Sumner.  Hands  which  have  since  been 
busy  with  the  affairs  of  State  then  made  a  first  attempt  to  master  the  tricky  little 
bits  of  metal  which  mean  so  much  to  authors. 

The  composing  room  in  the  basement  of  the  north  building,  was  next  the  room 
assigned  the  College  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  clever  and  versatile  Charles  O'B. 
Cowardin,  '74,  the  life  of  so  many  of  the  College  affairs.  Sometime  the  "  columns  " 
of  the  Journal  arose,  like  the  pillars  of  a  certain  famous  structure,  to  the  sounds  of 
soft  music,  and  again  there  were  shattering  blasts  from  horns  that  threatened  to 
bring  them  down  like  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Allusions  to  the  Band  and  its  practice 
naturally  appear  often  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

Oddly  enough,  "  Charley"  Cowardin,  who  was  then  too  much  occupied  with  the 
Band,  the  College  Cadet  Corps,  and  other  responsibilities  to  take  part  in  Journal 
affairs,  became  after  college  days  a  prominent  journalist  at  Richmond,  Va.,  while 
none  of  the  original  JOURNAL  staff,  so  far  as  known,  have  taken  to  that  career  in 
life,  being  priests,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  in  fact,  almost  everything  else  than  editors. 

The  foregoing  recollections  are  very  far  from  being  a  history  of  the  College 
Journal,  and  from  doing  justice  to  all  who  assisted  at  its  birth.  The  scroll  of 
memory  has  unaccountable  jumps  and  flickers,  like  the  film  in  a  living  picture 
machine;  and  as  in  painting,  the  colors  most  vivid  when  laid  on,  are  sometimes  the 
first  to  fade. 

How  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  swift  flying  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  intervened — perhaps  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  Alma  Mater !  Her 
century  mark  has  been  passed  amid  a  grand  celebration.  The  east  building  has 
lifted  its  stately  towers  and  pinnacles  toward  the  rising  sun,  announcing  a  new  era 
in  her  development.  Her  professional  schools  have  grown  amazingly.  The  Graduate 
School  adds  to  her  right  to  be  called  a  University.  The  Society  of  Alumni  has 
shown  its  strength  by  a  practical  monument  in  Gaston  Hall. 

Whether  the  College  Journal  may  or  may  not  claim  to  have  aided  perceptibly 
in  all  these  achievements,  it  certainly  is  a  part  of  the  same  renascence  in  the  affairs 
of  old  Georgetown  which  produced  them.  The  collegian  editors,  publishers,  and 
workers  in  every  capacity,  who  helped  to  found  the  JOURNAL,  can  always  take  a 
pardonable  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  recollection — even  those  who  can  only  say 

"  Quorum  Pars  Parva  Fui." 
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SNOW  COVERED  ARLINGTON. 

All  now  was  songless,  empty,  forlorn; 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail, 
And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreamy  gloom; 

Alone,  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers; 
The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night; 

The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 
Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

PAST  the  old  lodge  at  the  gate  I  briskly  stepped  one  crisp  afternoon  to  see  the 
country  in  its  garb  of  winter.  The  Aqueduct  Bridge  rattled  in  the  keen  north 
wind  that  swept  down  the  valley  from  the  "  Palisades."  The  Potomac  was  frozen 
from  shore  to  shore  and  glistened  in  the  bright  sunlight,  a  broad  sheet  of  polished 
silver  embossed  by  the  bleak,  rugged  "  Three  Sisters  "  rocks  that  mutely  lifted  their 
imprisoned  heads  into  the  bracing  air. 

Onward  1  trod  over  the  crunching  snow  crystals,  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
tobacco-bespattered  pavements  of  the  city.  The  college  chimes  fell  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  when  the  National  Cemetery  was  reached,  far  over  in  Arlington,  they 
were  heard  no  more.  There  stands  the  Arlington  House,  the  old  residence  of 
General  Lee.  It  was  seized  by  the  Federal  troops  just  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war. 

The  place  is  an  historic  spot,  indeed.  Little  change  has  swept  over  it  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  save  that  the  lawns  and  parks  are  flecked  with  the  tombstones  of 
those  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country.  The  beauty  of  the  spot  brings  to 
mind  Mt.  Auburn  in  Cambridge,  the  last  resting  place  of  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  and 
Lowell. 

A  sort  of  tremor,  a  feeling  of  awe  and  sadness,  and  a  deepening  gloom  comes  over 
one  who  looks  on  the  granite  stones  that  so  bluntly  say  "  Dead."  This  morning  a 
blanket  of  purest  white  covers  the  sleeping  soldiers  at  Arlington. 

"The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  Life's  parade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few." 

As  I  stood  by  the  ivy-covered  amphitheatre  where  the  Decoration  Day  services  are 
held,  my  sad,  and  perhaps  morbid,thoughts  were  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  a  gray  squir- 
rel,who  galloped  over  the  snow  and  ran  up  an  aged  oak.  Near  the  top  of  the  tree  was  a 
hole  in  which  sat  bolt  upright  a  sleeping  red  screech  owl.  The  squirrel  ascended  in 
spirals  until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cavity,  and  then  stopped  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  owl's  presence,  nor  the  owl  of  his.    While  I 
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was  admiring  the  perfect  blending  of  the  gray  squirrel  with  the  lichen-grayed  bark 
of  the  oak,  several  small  boys  of  the  omnipresent  variety  clustered  round  me. 
"  Oh!"  cried  the  youngest,  perhaps  six,  "  if  1  only  had  a  gun!" 

It  is  deplorable,  I  thought,  that  a  child  should  be  instilled  with  an  ambition  to 
murder  just  for  the  sake  of  killing.  The  same  barbaric  instinct  and  wanton  desire 
to  take  life  is  responsible  for  the  depleted  ranks  of  many  of  our  feathered  songsters, 
the  decreasing  numbers  of  wild  fowl  and  deer,  and  for  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo. 

But  at  Arlington,  thanks  to  the  cemetery  regulations,  the  owl  is  in  no  danger,  for 
guns  are  not  allowed  within  the  grounds;  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  wise 
bird  which  at  night  wails  mournfully  over  the  sleeping  dead  can  rest  by  day  in  the 
entrance  of  his  domicile,  and  can  safely  show  his  white  shirt  front  to  the  few  visitors 
who  care  to  raise  their  eyes  above  the  tombstones. 

1  left  the  owl  to  his  day  dreams,  and  followed  up  the  tiny  footprints  in  the  snow 
from  a  golden  rod  stalk  that  brushed  against  a  lichen-encrusted  tombstone  to  the 
base  of  a  honey  suckle-adorned  sapling  in  which  there  was  a  last  summer's  nest  of 
a  wood  thrush.  Here  the  little  track  ended.  1  shook  the  sapling,  and  out  of  the 
nest  jumped  a  dormouse.  The  tiny  mammal  made  a  fresh  line  of  footprints  that 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  forest  of  aged  trees.  The  mouse  had  made  the 
thrush's  nest  into  a  snug  bunk  by  roofing  it  over  with  strips  of  the  soft  fibrous  bark 
of  the  cedar  tree. 

I  might  have  hunted  up  the  mouse  and  begged  its  pardon  for  so  rudely  disturbing 
its  slumber,  but  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  cawing  of  some  crows  that  were 
pacing  about  on  a  hill's  southern  slope,  where  the  snow  had  melted  bare  spots  as 
large  as  saucers.  The  dusky  fellows  were  busily  overturning  leaves  and  picking  up 
something.  But  before  1  could  get  near  enough  to  see  what  it  was  they  arose  with 
a  noisy  clamor.  The  ground  where  the  birds  had  been  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  raked.  I  lifted  up  a  leaf  that  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  found  several 
berries  of  sour  gum,  and  of  the  flowering  dogwood  trees.  Under  other  leaves  there 
were  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  spiders  in  a  torpid  condition,  but  they  soon  revived  in 
the  warmth  of  my  hand. 

Arlington  is  the  stronghold  of  the  crows.  In  fact  the  maple  and  oak  forest  where 
the  little  dormouse  slept  so  snugly  is  a  crow  dormitory,  where  every  winter's  night  a 
hundred  thousand  crows  come  to  sleep.  A  little  before  sunset  each  evening  flocks  of 
crows  extending  in  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  may  be  seen  winging  their  way 
from  Falls  Church,  Alexandria,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Arlington.  After  alighting  at  the  National  Cemetery  the  birds  do  not  retire  imme- 
diately, but  plume  themselves  and  indulge  in  gossip.  When  bed  time  does  come,  at 
a  little  after  sunset,  the  hundred  thousand  crows  huddle  themselves  into  a  small  wood- 
land which  is  not  so  large  as  the  forest  of  the  "  college  walks."  When  this  crow  roost 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  there  ensues  a  perfect  babel,  after  which  the  crows  stream 
out  in  radiating  lines  to  their  feeding  grounds,  often  a  dozen  or  more  miles  distant. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  wait  until  the  multitude  returned  to  their  night's 
lodging,  but  duties  at  Georgetown  bade  me  make  haste. 
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Just  before  leaving  I  visited  Sheridan's  grave,  and  there  in  the  snow  the  tripod 
track  showed  where  a  rabbit  had  listlessly  scampered  by.  On  Hearing  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  my  attention  was  drawn  to  several  slate-colored  snow  birds  stretching 
on  tiptoes  for  the  seeds  of  the  withered  grass  that  stuck  up  above  the  snow  which 
whitened  the  grave  of  the  poor  "private."  Upon  passing  out  of  the  gate  of  Arlington, 
my  morbid  conception  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead  gave  way  to  a  kindlier  train  of 
thought.  1  fancied  that  when  my  time  to  take  leave  of  life  should  come  I  would 
say  to  the  mourners:  "  Keep  not  my  grave  green,  but  rather  let  me,  like  these  brave 
soldiers,  contribute  six  feet  of  ground  where  rabbits,  birds,  and  squirrels  can  frolic 
without  fear  of  dog  or  gun. 

Sylvester  D.  Judd,  M.  S. 


THE  COLLEGE  BELL. 

Lying  at  ease  in  some  cool,  shady  nook, 
How  oft  I've  chafed  to  hear  thy  ruthless  peal 
Burst  loudly  forth,  my  joy  and  bliss  to  steal, 

Bidding  me  leave  to  con  some  irksome  book  ! 

So  tyrannous  did  this  seem  I  scarce  could  brook 
The  summons  gruff;  and  in  my  breast  I'd  feel 
As  I  would  fain  wrench  forth  that  tongue  of  steel 

From  out  that  clanging  throat— with  wrath  I  shook. 

Long  since,  dear  bell,  such  thoughts  have  passed  away 
And  now  thy  voice  rings  sweetly  in  my  ear, 

And  in  my  heart^true  gratitude  doth  dwell; 

More  faithful  servant  never  was  by  night  or  day. 
Then  know,  old  friend,  thy  calls  I  shall  revere 

And  love  for  thee  keep  warm,  dear  college  bell. 

LEO  J.  LOGAN,  19'. 
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FAIR  GEORGETOWN. 

(Respectfully  dedicated  to  Georgetown  University.) 

I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  gray  walls  and  rare  towers, 

Potomac's  broad  waters  above — 
Of  a  place  that  is  fair, 
Of  true  hearts  that  beat  there, 

Of  old  Georgetown,  the  home  we  love. 

CHORUS. 

Then  hurrah,  hurrah! 

We'll  love  her  forever  and  aye. 
Hurrah,  hurrah, 

Hurrah  for  the  blue  and  gray! 

Her  colors  we  love,  for  the  blue  is  the  badge 

Of  souls  that  are  loyal  and  just, 
And  the  gray  tells  of  age — 
And  on  time's  ancient  page 

It  is  writ  she's  been  true  to  her  trust. 

CHORUS. 
Then  hurrah,  hurrah! 

We'll  love  her  forever  and  aye. 
Hurrah,  hurrah, 

Hurrah  for  the  blue  and  gray! 

Around  thee, fair  Georgetown, our  mem'ries  shall  cling, 

And  green  shall  those  retrospects  be 
Of  grave  counsel  and  themes, 
Aspirations  and  dreams 

Given,  taught,  and  inspir'd  by  thee. 

CHORUS. 
Then  hurrah,  hurrah! 

We'll  love  her  forever  and  aye. 
Hurrah,  hurrah, 

Hurrah  for  the  blue  and  gray! 

Not  one  of  thy  children  shall  faithless  be  found, 

Nor  shroud  our  dear  mother  in  shame; 
But  in  age,  as  in  youth, 
Let  us  stand  for  the  truth, 

For  fair  Georgetown,  her  rights  and  her  fame. 

CHORUS. 

Then  hurrah,  hurrah! 

We'll  love  her  forever  and  aye. 
Hurrah,  hurrah, 

Hurrah  for  the  blue  and  gray. 

GEORGE  H.  HOWARD. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  4,  1897. 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  this  song  from  the  pen  of  a  warm  friend  of  the  college.    Mr.  Howard  has  promised 
moreover  to  set  the  word9  to  mu9ic— Ed. 
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SOME   THOUGHTS   SUGGESTED  BY  A  RECENT   VISIT   TO    THE 

COLLEGE. 

REVIVAL   OF   HANDBALL. 

THE  writer,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  college,  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
healthful  and  invigorating  sport  of  handball  has  been  revived.  His  mind 
goes  back  to  the  time  when  he,  a  youthful  rudimentarian,  learned  the  game,  which 
was  then  very  popular. 

This  was  before  the  onward  march  of  the  nineteenth  century  improvement  had 
reached  the  college,  and  the  substantial  brick  walls  or  courts,  which,  though  ap- 
parently more  enduring  than  the  frail  cottage  of  Davy  Burns — that  withstood  the 
conqueror  of  the  British — had  to  bow  their  heads  even  to  the  ground  in  humble 
submission  to  the  lofty  spires  of  the  present  handsome  architectural  pile.     In  vain 

had  we  sung : — 

"  Oh  !  woodman,  spare  that  tree," 

In  the  College  Journal  of  December,  1877,  we  read  a  graphic  account  of  the 
downfall  of  the  old  handball  court : 

"  And  low  in  the  dust  lies  also  the  old  ball  alley,  which  has  stood  for  so  many 

years  one  of  the  features  of  the  college  ;  which  has  echoed  back  the  merry  shouts 

of  many  generations    of  students ;  where  fathers  in  their  younger    days    have 

played,  and  in  after  years  their  sons  have  kept  the  ball  rolling  against  the  same 

old  wall. 

"  But  even  before  its  fall  its  day  of  usefulness  was  really  over.     There  was  once  a 

time  when  at  'every  long  recess  a  general  rush  was  made  to  secure  places  before  it. 

Latterly  but  few  cared  to  use  it,  and  so,  when  it  fell,  one  of  the  first  sacrifices  to 

the  building  of  the  future,  it  fell   unlamented.     How  inhumanly  we  all  shouted  as 

we  tugged  at  the  rope  fastened  through  a  hole  in  its  middle,  while  the  venerable  old 

thing  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  toppled  over !     'And  what  a  fall  was  there, 

my  countrymen  ! '  like  a  thousand  of  brick,  yea  like  fifty  thousand  !  and  thus  the 

resort  so  dear  to  our  predecessors 

'  Found  not  a  generous  hand,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  its  bricks,  nor  mercy  in  its  woe.' 

But  it  shall  rise  again,  for  its  materials  are  to  form  part  of  the  '  New  Buildings.'" 

All  this  happened  several  years  after  the  writer's  stay  at  the  college.  In  his  day 
handball  had  not  fallen  into  "  innocuous  desuetude,"  but  existed  in  full  vigor.  The 
young,  now  the  "  old  boys,"  of  that  day  had  no  golf  or  bicycle  or  tennis,  and  used 
this  active,  but  by  no  means  violent,  sport  as  an  admirable  means  of  relaxation  and 
diversion.  Baseball  being  then  comparatively  in  its  infancy  and  football  not  yet 
introduced,  the  students  found  in  this  all  the  exercise  and  activity  of  the  former 
without  its  fatigue,  devoid  also  of  the  brutality  and  danger  of  the  latter.  This 
splendid  game,  played  by  two  or  more  even  numbers,  exercised  all  the  muscles  of 
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the  body  and  trained  the  eye  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  making  the  "  low,  dead 
shots  at  the  last  brick."  Each  game  consumed  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  broken  shins  or  smashed  heads.  Great  rivalry 
existed  among  the  players,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  this  physical  exercise  did  not  neglect  the  intellectual,  but  were 
usually  the  honor  men  of  their  classes  and  have  since  attained  distinction  in  wide 
and  varied  fields,  as  Mallory  in  politics,  Homer  in  finance,  and  Hamilton  in  law. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  lamented  Father  Bahan,  who  was  a  brilliant  and  skillful  exponent  of  the  game. 
Though  First  Prefect  on  the  small  boys'  side,  he  would  cross  to  the  other  and  battle 
with  those  of  larger  growth ;  and,  being  long  of  arm  and  agile  of  foot,  he  could 
strike  or  kick  the  ball  as  occasion  required.  His  agreeable,  genial  nature  endeared 
him  to  all,  and  his  sudden  death,  soon  after  his  ordination,  cutting  short  a  life  of 
much  usefulness,  was  universally  regretted. 

In  this  connection,  too, "  Old  Humility,"  so-called  from  his  doing  the  chores 
about  the  college,  should  not  be  forgotten.  He,  like  the  fabled  "  Old  Woman  "  of 
childish  song,  lived  under  the  hill  or  stairs,  near  what  was  formerly  the  Museum, 
where  he  used  to  peddle  candy  balls  and  hand  balls.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
whilst  the  former  were  too  hard  the  latter  were  too  soft  and  easily  ripped.  He 
seemed,  from  his  person,  to  be  a  stranger  to  water  and  to  have  a  holy  horror  of 
soap  in  combination,  but,  beneath  an  uninviting  exterior,  he  had  a  pure  and  generous 
heart,  and  is  said  to  have  expended  his  all  in  works  of  mercy  and  charity.  He,  also, 
has  gone  to  his  reward.  Several  generations  of  collegians  have  likewise  come  and 
gone,  and  though  others  now  tread  the  paths  the  writer  once  trod,  the  scenes  of  his 
stay  at  "  Old  Georgetown  "  are  still  green  in  his  memory,  and,  as  the  classic  poet  so 
beautifully  expresses  it, 

Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit 

ALUMNUS,  72. 

Note — Through  the  courtesy  of  The  Academic,  a  sprightly  little  paper  that  represents  George- 
town Preparatory  Department,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  new  hand- 
ball courts.  The  photograph  from  which  the  engraving  is  made  was  taken  by  Pierce  Archer,  of 
First  Academic. 


Rushing  past  my  window  pane 

Goes  the  chilly  blast, 
With  the  sleet  and  driving  rain, 

Rushing  past  my  window  pane; 
Wailing  oft  the  sad  refrain, 

"Winter  drear  is  hera  at  last." 
Rushing  past  my  window  pane 

Goes  the  chilly  blast. 

"19'. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  TO  THE  MATERIAL  AND 
MORAL  PROSPERITY  OF  NATIONS. 

IF  one  were  to  inquire  what  problem  of  international  life  to-day  was  of  most 
importance  to  mankind  generally,  the  possibility  of  a  general  European  war 
would,  doubtless,  first  suggest  itself.  The  struggle  for  independence  now  going  on 
in  Cuba,  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  prevails  throughout  all  Europe,  the  various 
international  complications  which  have  of  late  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  nations, 
and  the  almost  supreme  and  reckless  indifference  with  which  those  in  high  places 
regard  war,  prove  unmistakably  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  millenium,  that 
the  days  of  arms  and  armed  men  have  not  yet  given  place  to  universal  peace  and 
quiet.  Nor  is  there  any  probability  of  a  change  so  sweeping  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  fighting  instinct  is  still  strong  in  man,  and,  so  long  as  men  are  human, 
force  will  be  resorted  to  when  reason  fails  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  All  talk,  then,  of  war  as  a  relic  of  a  by-gone  [age  is  the  merest  nonsense, 
even  though  this  be  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

With  the  ethics  of  war  and  peace  we  shall  deal  at  this  time  only  in  so  far  as  it 
bears  directly  on  our  present  subject,  but  some  few  things  we  must  understand  at 
the  outset  in  order  that  our  position  may  be  made  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  peace  is  the  ideal  state  of  a  nation.  Given  an  ideal  world  and 
asked  to  determine  the  relative  effects  of  war  and  peace  on  it,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  discussion  at  this  point.  But  our  world  is  anything  but  ideal.  In  fact,  it  is 
intensely  real.  Human  nature  has  fallen  from  the  ideal  state,  and  it  is  with  it,  in  its 
fallen  state,  that  we  are  at  present  dealing.  In  the  ideal  world  war  is  an  evil,  and  we 
know  from  philosophy  that  from  evil  nothing  intrinsically  good  can  come.  But  in 
the  real,  material  world  war  is  sometimes  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and,  consequently, 
sometimes  to  be  preferred. 

Having  thus  philosophized  in  parenthesis,  we  come  at  length  to  a  discussion  of  the 
real  question — the  relative  effect  of  war  and  peace  upon  the  material  and  moral 
prosperity  of  nations  as  history  records  it.  And  in  the  first  place  we  must  deter- 
mine what  is  material,  and  what  is  moral  prosperity ,'as  applied  to  nations,  and  what 
contributes  to  each.  Material  prosperity  we  assume  to  be  the  measure  of  wealth 
and  power  of  the  nation  as  occasioned  by  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
trade,  numerical  strength  and  riches. 

The  moral  prosperity,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  national  character- 
istics— the  manners,  customs,  temperament,  character,  principles,  and  education  of 
the  people. 

Having  thus  defined  our  terms  it  behooves  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  war,  which 
we  shall  consider  under  a  two-fold  aspect :  firstly,  the  just  war — that  which  is  urged 
to  repel  invasion  or  unjust  agression,  to  remedy  existing  evils,  or  to  maintain  some 
great  principle  of  right ;  and  secondly,  the  unjust  war — that  which  is  occasioned 
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by  motives  merely  of  personal  greed,  plunder,  or  territorial  aggrandizement,  or  in 
defense  of  some  unholy  cause  or  false  principle. 

Regarding  the  latter  there  can  be  no  question.  It  cannot  contribute  to  the  moral 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  because  the  first  principle  is  wrong,  and  it  can  contribute 
little,  if  anything,  to  the  material  prosperity,  because  material  and  moral  prosperity 
generally  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and,  moreover,  the  material  progress  of  any  nation 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  all  the  people, 
and  such  a  thing  is  scarcely  possible  where  personal  emolument  is  the  guiding 
principle. 

Consider  the  just  war,  however,  in  its  relation  to  the  material  and  moral  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  and  the  question  presents  an  entirely  different  aspect.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  immediate  effects  even  of  a  just  war  are  oftentimes  most 
appalling.  When  one  thinks  of  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
vast  number  of  homes  ruined,  lives  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  brilliancy, 
immense  tracts  of  luxuriant,  verdant  country  laid  waste,  and  the  want,  misery,  and 
crime  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  battle,  one  can  scarcely  repress  a  shudder.  But 
when  a  noble  cause  has  triumphed,  when  a  great  wrong  has  been  righted,  a  great 
principle  sustained,  we  hesitate  before  condemning  the  war,  and  we  ask  ourselves  if, 
after  all,  this  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  has  been  in  vain,  and  if  in  the  end 
all  of  this  has  not  tended  to  the  material  benefit  of  the  nation  and  the  moral 
uplifting  of  the  people. 

The  experience  of  our  own  nation  in  this  regard  sufficiently  attests  this  view.  The 
War  of  Independence  was  carried  on  at  fearful  cost  of  life  and  property,  yet 
who  will  deny  that,  in  the  light  of  the  results  accomplished,  it  was  worth  it 
all  ?  It  freed  the  colonies  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  despotism,  it  established  a  home 
government,  the  like  of  which  the  world  never  before  witnessed,  and  it  gave  to  the 
industries  of  this  country  an  impetus  which  they  never  could  have  felt  under  the 
chains  of  submission  which  England  had  upon  them.  To  come  down  nearer 
yet  to  our  own  times,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  cost  this  country  an  expense  of 
billions  of  dollars,  the  devastation  of  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  it,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  nation  ;  but  what  of  the  results 
accomplished  ?  A  great  wrong  righted,  a  great  principle  established,  the  blot  of 
human  slavery — the  foulest  that  ever  stained  the  fair  escutcheon  of  a  nation — wiped 
out,  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  State  rights  once  for  all  overthrown,  the  supremacy 
of  the  National  Government  reaffirmed,  and  the  whole  country  made  one  great, 
united,  indissoluble  nation — were  these  results  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  burdens  of  war  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  people  at  a  time 
when,  by  reason  of  the  devastation  and  ruined  credit  that  have  been  caused,  they  are 
least  able  to  bear  them.  But  the  misfortune,  though  great  and  perhaps  almost  insup- 
portable at  the  time,  is  seldom  permanent.  It  so  happens  that  one  age  must  some- 
times suffer  for  the  good  of  another ;  and,  though  the  immediate  effect  may  be  dis- 
astrous, at  least  from  a  material  point  of  view,  the  ultimate  results,  as,  for  instance, 
the  increased  activity  and  greater  industry  which  it  occasions,  may  redound  to  the 
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lasting  good  of  all.  A  single  instance  from  our  own  history  will  perhaps  best  illus- 
trate this.  Thus  the  immediate  results  of  the  war  of  1812  were  a  national  debt  of 
$127,000,000,  commerce  prostrate,  trade  ruined,  and  general  financial  depression, 
besides  the  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  property.  And  yet  the  war  had  such  an  invig- 
orating effect  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  that  the  war  debt  was  paid  from  the 
ordinary  revenues  within  twenty  years,  commerce  was  freed  from  British  plunder, 
and  the  whole  foreign  trade  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  whole 
people  became  invigorated,  new  industries  sprang  up,  trade  was  enlivened,  and  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  dawned. 

Viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  history,  then,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  results 
accomplished — the  triumph  of  principle,  the  greater  virility  of  the  nation,  and  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — these  contests  were  worth  every  drop  of 
blood  spilled,  every  foot  of  land  devastated,  every  cent  of  debt  contracted. 

Turning  our  eyes  to  other  nations  we  find  that  the  most  successful  age  in  Prusian 
history  was  that  in  which  the  soldier-statesman,  Frederick  the  Great,  lived.  He 
found  Prussia  a  weak,  tottering  state,  which  all  Europe  had  united  to  parcel  out.  He 
made  war  upon  the  enemies  of  his  Fatherland,  expelled  the  Austrians  from  his 
dominions,  increased  the  Prussian  dominion  sixty  per  cent.,  doubled  its  population, 
put  $70,000,000  in  its  treasury,  founded  colleges  and  schools  everywhere,  encour- 
aged art  and  science  and  letters,  and  left  Prussia  one  of  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe.  These  are  examples  of  the  material  and  moral  benefits  of  war  waged  in  a 
righteous  cause,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  war  was  either 
to  repel  invasion,  in  defense  of  some  great  principle  of  right,  or  to  reclaim  possessions 
to  which  the  nation  was  rightfully  entitled. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  we  are  trying  to  maintain  that  all  wars 
have  this  beneficial  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  Far  from  it.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  greater  scourage  to  a  nation  than  continual  strife,  than  the  fostering  of 
a  martial  spirit  to  the  neglect  of  more  peaceful  pursuits  The  nation  that  is 
continally  engaged  In  war  has  no  time  for  the  pursuit  of  letters,  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  for  the  upbuilding  of  commerce  and  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  the  fostering  of  those  manly,  Christian  virtues  which  make  a  nation  truly 
great.  Continual  warfare  begets  a  state  of  savagery  among  the  people,  a  contempt 
for  righteous  authority.  It  unfits  men  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  it  weakens  the 
resources  and  thus  retards  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  generates  a  nation  of  bullies 
instead  of  peaceable,  intelligent,  law-abiding  men.  Too  much  power  begets  care- 
lessness and  that  self-confidence  which  is  akin  to  arrogance,  and  through  these 
means,  not  infrequently  leads  to  final  destruction. 

The  ancient  Spartans  were  a  warlike  people,  but  because  they  spent  no  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  nobler  virtues  their  government,  admirable  though  it  was  in  many 
respects,  failed,  and  the  wealth  and  power  which  their  conquests  gave  them  were  the 
cause  of  the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  nation. 

The  War  of  the  Roses  unquestionably  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  both  the 
material  and  moral  prosperity  of  England.     It  plunged  the  nation  into  immense 
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debt,  destroyed  commerce  and  manufacture,  prevented  the  spread  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  with  the  inevitable  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  made  England 
a  nation  of  warriors;  and  all  this  on  account  of  a  domestic  quarrel.  When  fighting 
men  were  needed  to  protect  her  interests  abroad,  the  nation,  weakened  by  the  con- 
tinuous internal  strife,  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion  and  thus  lost  many  of  her 
most  important  continental  possessions. 

Similarly  with  the  French  nation.  The  people  tired  of  continual  warfare;  the 
almost  constant  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  soon  left  them  exhausted  ; 
the  long  line  of  French  triumphs  gave  birth  to  a  false  confidence  in  their  own 
power,  and  when  the  final  test  came  France  failed,  and  her  former  power  and  great- 
ness only  made  the  descent  doubly  hard  and  humiliating.  But  these  are  examples 
of  nations  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  war,  and  consequently,  in  accord  with  the 
scriptural  prophecy,  "  For  all  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Now  what  has  peace  done  for  the  nations  ?  We  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  that  peace  is  the  ideal  state  of  the  nation.     And  it  has  been  well  said  that] 

"  Peace  hath  its  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war." 

But  if  peace  hath  its  victories,  it  has  its  responsibilities  as  well.  All  men  naturally 
desire  peace,  but  it  must  be  peace  with  honor,  peace  with  virtue,  peace  with  justice 
to  all  men,  and  not  a  peace  purchased  at  the  expense  of  principle.  We  have  heard 
so  much  about  peace  and  her  victories  that  we  have  come  to  accept  it  all  without 
question.  But  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  long-continued  peace  teaches  us  that 
beneath  the  surface  lurk  evils  which  are  more  to  be  feared  than  those  of  the  most 
cruel  war.  True  it  is  in  time  of  peace  that  art,  literature  and  science  have  flourished 
most,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  war  and  warlike  deeds  have  ever  furnished 
the  artist  with  best  inspiration  for  his  brush,  and  the  writer  with  strongest  material 
for  his  pen;  while  the  scientist  has  here  found  an  outlet  for  his  genius,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  war  between  civilized  nations,  in  the  near  future,  almost  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  tremendous  havoc  which  modern  scientific  ingenuity 
could  occasion. 

And  then,  too,  is  the  popular  notion  that  virtue  is  most  widespread  in  time  of 
peace  strictly  true  ?  We  should  like  to  believe  so,  but  history  does  not  always  bear 
out  this  assertion.  The  vicious  habits  which  war  gives  rise  to  are  numerous  and  not 
to  be  denied  or  lightly  passed  over.  But  what  of  the  vices  of  luxurious  peace?  We 
find  that  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Roman  civilization  apparently  reached 
a  very  high  point,  and  yet  it  was  a  civilization  without  morality.  Arts  and  sciences 
were  encouraged  in  the  courts  of  the  Caesars  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy; 
commerce  and  trade  prospered;  education  became  general  even  in  the  small  towns 
and  among  the  lowest  classes,  and  a  certain  refinement  of  manner,  if  it  could  be  so 
called,  was  visible  on  every  hand;  and  yet  all  this  boasted  culture  and  pretended 
refinement  was  but  a  superficial  cloud  which  covered  up  an  atmosphere  of  moral 
rottenness.     Loftiness  of  mind,  heroism,  manly  character  and  Tightness  of  living 
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were  trampled  under  foot.  The  people  gave  themselves  up  to  riotings  and  sensuous 
enjoyments.  They  sought  amusements  by  day  in  the  barbarous  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre;  they  spent  the  night  in  feastings  and  debaucheries.  The  surfeit  of 
peace  was  too  much  for  them;  they  became  effeminate,  immoral,  corrupt.  The 
manly,  noble  virtues  of  the  days  of  the  Republic,  of  the  days  of  the  Rorrian  legions 
— when  to  be  a  Roman  citzen  was  accounted  the  proudest  boast — had  vanished. 
The  civilization  of  the  days  of  Homer  and  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Cicero  had  given 
place  to  a  civilization  (save  the  mark)  fair  to  look  upon  but  corrupt  within. 

The  age  of  Pericles,  when  Athens  attained  its  highest  refinement  at  home  and  its 
greatest  power  abroad,  although  in  itself  an  age  of  profound  peace,  owed  both  its 
material  and  moral  prosperity  to  the  wars  that  preceded.  The  succeses  won  in  the 
wars,  and  the  lofty  patriotism  there  engendered,  when  properly  directed  by  a  wise 
and  good  ruler,  caused  his  time  to  be  known  as  the  golden  age  in  Athenian 
history. 

But  when  from  too  long-continued  peace  Athens  became  sunk  in  luxury  and 
pleasure  and  its  people  gave  themselves  up  to  sensuous  enjoyments,  effeminacy 
became  the  rule  of  Greek  life;  they  neglected  the  nobler  pursuits,  and  even  the 
masterly  eloquence  of  the  great  Demosthenes  could  not  rouse  them  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  when  the  Macedonian  conqueror  came,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  placing 
Athens  under  his  sway.  And  when,  later  still,  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  after  a 
brilliant  career  of  conquest,  sat  down  amid  luxurious  peace,  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  people  began  in  earnest  and  the  Roman  arms  completed  the  work.  And  so 
Greece  fell,  and  the  civilization  and  power  which  at  one  time  dominated  the  earth 
came  to  an  inglorious  end. 

From  this  we  learn  that  nations  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  peace  become  enfeebled, 
corrupt  and  self-confident.  Decay,  ruin,  disaster — moral  and  material— are  sure  to 
follow  a  too  indulgent  peace. 

War  is  cruel,  brutal,  almost  akin  to  savagery  ;  its  horrors  are  almost  too  shocking 
to  contemplate ;  but  the  corrupt  ease,  the  unbridled  luxury,  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  the  nation  that  has  too  long  been  freed  from  the  danger  of  war,  are  more 
degrading,  and  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  hardships  and  cruelties  of  war.  It  is 
better  far  that  the  able-bodied  men  of  a  nation  should  pour  out  their  life's  blood  in 
honorable  battle,  and  the  nation  itself  die  in  honor,  than  that  one  or  the  other 
should  live  in  vice,  a  blot  upon  the  page  of  history  and  upon  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion, execrable  alike  to  God  and  man.  Honor,  principle,  manly,  Christian  virtue — 
these  are  beyond  purchase  even  at  the  price  of  peace. 

The  loyalty,  the  humanity,  the  generosity,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  heroism  of  men 
are  never  so  common  as  when  the  god  of  war  stalks  throughout  the  land.  Then  it 
is  that  heroes  flourish,  that  patriotic,  whole-souled,  noble  manhood  lives.  A  recent 
writer  has  said  that  "  peace  and  plenty,"  "  peace  and  prosperity,"  and  "  peace  and 
happiness "  are  not  the  words  that  history  links  together,  and  history  proves  that 
he  had  some  warrant  for  his  assertion. 

We  do  not  advocate  war  except  in  case  of  dire  necessity  ;  we  would  not  have  it 
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resorted  to  until  all  other  means  of  peaceful  settlement  have  failed.  We  do  not 
claim  that  all  the  material  and  moral  prosperity  of  nations  is  directly  the  result  of 
war ;  nor  can  we  claim  that  all  the  moral  depravity  can  be  traced  to  the  temptations 
which  beset  long-continued  peace. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  and  it  is  there  we  intrench  ourselves.  War  and  peace 
have  each  contributed  to  the  material  and  moral  prosperity  of  nations— in  what 
proportion  we  dare  not  say.  As  our  human  nature  is  constituted,  both  seem  to  have 
been  necessary  to  maintain  the  just  balance  in  our  civilization.  War  inspires  true 
patriotism,  points  lofty  ideals,  makes  real  heroism  possible,  and  brings  nations  and 
individuals  alike  to  repentance  by  visiting  them  with  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds 
even  in  this  life. 

And  yet  we  cannot  help  sighing  for  peace— the  ideal  state — not  an  ignoble  peace, 
but  peace  with  honor,  peace  with  virtue,  peace  with  love — the  peace  "that  passeth 
understanding,"  but  unites  all  men  and  all  nations  in  the  bonds  of  human  fealty 
and  human  love. 

Patrick  Sarsfield  Cunniff,  A.  B. 


TO  MY  MEERSCHAUM  PIPE. 

Fragile  as  fancy 
Graceful  and  curving. 
Clearest  of  amber, 
Tints  of  the  softest, 
Brown  as  the  wild  leaf 
Touched  by  November; 
Crested  with  gold-work, 
Rich  and  chased  finely. 

The  dreams  of  the  poet 
Rise  in  dry  vapors 
Curling  in  large 
Undulous  motions; 
Mem'ry  evoker, 
Gentle  enchanter, 
Dumb  epicurean, 
Fragrant  old  meerschaum! 

W.  B.  F. 


FOUNDERS  OF  THE    COLLEGE  JOURNAL,    1872. 
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REMINISCENCES. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

The  time  you  allow  gives  me  but  little  opportunity,  in  the  press  of  other  mat- 
ters, even  to  collect  my  thoughts  or  to  revive  old  recollections. 

Father  Young,  of  course,  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  journal.  Joe  Washington  was,  as 
I  recollect,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  agitation  of  the  paper,  and  Dennis  was  not  a 
whit  behind  him  in  helping  to  put  the  idea  into  shape. 

The  first  meeting  at  which  the  project  was  discussed  and  decided  upon  was  held 
in  the  old  Philosophers'  study,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  North  Building.  We  were 
each  expected  to  contribute  five  dollars  with  which  to  start  the  paper,  and  I  recol- 
lect what  a  big  sum  it  seemed  to  me  in  those  days. 

Dear  old  Father  Sumner  was  at  the  head.  His  literary  reputation  rested  on  the 
fact  of  his  having  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Fredet's  Modern  History,  bringing 
it  down  to  date.  I  think  there  was  some  little  clashing  at  the  start  by  reason  of 
his  censorship.  The  opinions  of  an  undergraduate  are  so  much  more  important 
than  those  of  his  elders,  and  the  opportunity  of  airing  them  in  his  own  "  organ  " 
is  such  a  rare  chance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Father  Sumner  was 
deemed  too  conservative. 

But  the  management  got  along  well  enough  notwithstanding,  and  turned  out  a 
very  creditable  sheet.  I  remember  well  the  excitement  in  the  college  yard  over  the 
first  number. 

I  had  no  active  hand  in  it  then,  it  was  mine  only  to  stand  apart  and  admire. 
Dennis  was  my  ideal  of  a  newspaper  man — he  was  the  Horace  Greely  of  our  little 
world.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  do  something,  the  novelty  of  the  work  had 
worn  off ;  and  the  drudgery  was  left,  in  great  part,  to  Father  Sumner.  The  staff 
would  furnish  material  and  he  would  arrange  it,  fill  in  what  was  necessary  and  attend 
to  the  make-up  of  the  paper  generally. 

My  !  my  !  Can  this  be  really  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  Tom  Sherman  (saving  his 
reverence),  George  Fisher,  Jim  Tracy,  Clem  Manley,  John  Agar,  Walter  Perry,  Bill 
Allen,  Caldwell  Robertson — these  were  all  contributors  in  my  day.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten Charley  Cowardin.  I  might  as  well  forget  to  mention  the  Earth  in  enumer- 
ating the  planets  in  the  solar  system.  Charley  is  the  only  real  editor  to-day  among 
all  whom  I  have  mentioned.  In  those  days  he  was  not  only  contributor  for  the 
JOURNAL,  but  the  bandmaster  also — no,  1  mistake  ;  he  was  the  band  itself ;  the  choir 
also,  in  conjunction  with  Clem  Manley  ;  the  entire  Athletic  Association  and  every- 
thing combined.  It  is  my  impression — and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth — that  he 
could  play  the  piano,  cornet,  violin  and  flute,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  sing  to  their 
accompaniment.  When  I  played  the  organ  in  the  chapel  he  sat  at  my  feet  and 
"  ran  "  the  foot  pedals,  and  the  combination  made  glorious  melody,  we  thought. 
We  neither  of  us  could  do  both. 

But  to  return  to  the  Journal.  I  remember  that  my  nom  deplume  was  "  Cui 
bono,"  and  to  this  day  I  think  I  was  well  named.  I  think  Tracy's  was  "  De  quibus- 
dam  rebus."    The  calibre  of  the  Journal  in  those  days  of  its  youth  could  not  com- 
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pare  with  the  present.     Really,  1  am  quite  astonished  at  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  articles  I  come  across  in  its  columns  to-day. 

I  feel  a  pride  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  old  college,  which  prompts  me  to  hand 
the  paper  around  among  my  friends  with  an  air  that  I  fear  must  savor  somewhat  of 
the  offensive.  How  I  wish  I  could  go  back  and  try  it  all  over  again.  With  what 
zeal  would  I  write  for  the  Journal  and  take  part  in  the  Philodemic  debates.  Know- 
ing as  I  now  do  what  an  enormous  advantage  it  is,  in  the  great  struggle,  to  be 
able  to  write  well  and  speak  fluently,  how  earnestly  1  would  apply  myself. 

Let  those  who  still  have  the  opportunity  profit  by  the  advice  of  an  old  editor  of 
the  Journal.  Let  them  believe  me  when  I  say  that  they  will  never  forgive  them- 
selves hereafter  if,  having  the  use  of  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  they  do 
not  frequently  take  advantage  of  it.  For  why  store  the  mind  with  learning  and 
develop  the  imagination  unless  we  learn  also  to  give  adequate  expression  to  what 
we  know  and  think  ? 

1  have  hastily  penned  these  thoughts  and  reminiscences    in   response  to  your 
request,  and  if  you  can  make  anything  of  them  you  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Percy  Keating. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

Your  letter  asking  me  to  tell  your  readers  something  of  the  people  who  formed 
the  pioneer  staff  of  the  College  Journal  1  consider  a  flattering  compliment,  yet 
I  feel  that  I  shall  be  able  to  respond  but  poorly  to  your  request.  For  although  I 
find  my  mind  thronged  with  pleasant  recollections,  suddenly  aroused  from  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  my  memory,  still  as  they  seem  somewhat  dazed  and  groggy  after  their 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber,  I  fear  they  will  not  readily  marshal  themselves  into  order. 

However,  I'll  do  what  in  me  lies.  And  first  in  the  line  of  importance,  of  course, 
comes  Father  John  H.  Summer,  S.  J.,  more  familiarly,  if  irreverently,  known  as 
"  Dear  Old  Pap  Sumner,"  No  kinder  man  nor  greater  friend  of  the  boys  ever 
walked  the  corridors  of  the  college.  He  had  some  reputation  as  a  man  of  literary 
ability,  having  often  contributed  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  that  day, 
notably  the  Spring  Blossom  and  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Father  Sumner  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  He  was  often  seen,  spade  in 
hand,  in  the  garden  and  hot-house.  Even  in  his  old  age,  when  relegated  to  Gon- 
zaga  College,  he  would  come  up  to  the  college  in  summer  to  arrange  the  little  garden 
plot  that  adorned  the  front  of  old  Bachelors'  Hall,  the  Journal  sanctum,  in  order 
that  the  place  might  be  cheerful  and  bright  when  the  boys  returned  to  school. 

Father  Sumner's  popularity  was  unbounded.  No  one  could  tell  such  interesting 
and  diverting  stories ;  no  one  could  say  Mass  so  quickly,  and  there  was  no  better 
friend  to  the  boys  when  in  a  scrape  than  "  Pap." 

His  room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Infirmary,  and  though  he  was  guest- 
master  and  was  called  to  the  front  door  almost  hourly,  he  insisted  on  keeping  that 
room  to  the  end.  In  truth  I  often  suspected  him  of  interested  motives  for  indulging 
this  decided  preference;  for  how  else,  except  during  that  long  journey  from  his 
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room  to  the  front  door,  could  he  have  found  leisure  to  invent  those  pretty  speeches, 
happy  compliments  and  interesting  anecdotes  with  which  he  always  greeted  visitors 
and  strangers  ? 

His  knowledge  of  old  Maryland  history  and  of  Maryland  families  was  extraordi- 
nary.    He  could  name  every  genealogical  tree,  with  all  its  branches,  and  tell  who 


everybody  was  that 
pretended  to  be  some- 
body. He  himself  be- 
longed to  a  Maryland 
offshoot  of  that  old 
and  d  i  stinguished 
family  of  New  Eng- 
land, which,  in  Ameri- 
ca (for  brevity's  sake), 
dates  back  to  Increase 
Sumner,  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  and  a 
younger  branch  of 
which  Charles  Sumner 
has  distinguished.  But 
tory  is  not  very  great. 


not  only  did  he  revel 
in  Maryland  history, 
but  also  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Wash- 
ington, and  especially 
in  the  triumphs  and 
trials  of  our  George- 
town. I  remember 
clearly  to  this  day  two 
anecdotes  he  was  fond 
of  telling.  If  you  have 
time  I  shall  recount 
them  to  you,  for 
though  most  interest- 
ing, their  value  as  au- 
thenticated facts  of  his- 


The  first  was  how  Georgetown  narrowly  missed  being  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  1812. 

When  the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  burnt  down  by  the  English,  Congress  and 
the  Senate  found  themselves  without  a  place  of  meeting.  There  was  no  house  in 
Washington  large  enough  for  their  purpose,  so  they  sent  up  to  Georgetown  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  North  Building  (which,  little  as  you  youngsters  may  believe 
it,  had  a  wide  reputation  at  that  time  for  beauty  of  architecture  and  size).  The 
committee  found  it  in  every  way  desirable,  and  so  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress  there.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
started  out  in  carriages  from  Washington,  but  halfway  up  what  is  now  the  P  Street 
hill,  but  which  was  then  a  most  abominable  road,  their  carriages  got  stuck  in  the 
mud.  It  was  impossible  to  proceed  any  further,  so  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Washington,  and  leave  to  Georgetown  the  meagre  glory  of  an  if 

He  also  used  to  tell  us  how  Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  came  often  to  visit  Brother  McFadden,  who  was  the  tailor  in  the  same 
little  shop  which  you  know.  And  how  he  was  usually  conducted  over  there  and 
sat  on  the  bench  and  talked  with  the  brother  about  old  times,  for  Fillmore  had  been 
a  tailor  and  had  worked  on  the  same  bench  with  Brother  McFadden  before  becom- 
ing President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  always  full  of  these  little  incidents,  so  that  many  people  made  it  a  regular 
thing  to  come  up  and  visit  him.  With  these  and  with  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
boys  (for  then  no  boy  was  allowed  out  of  class  during  recitation  hours,  so  that  friends 
and  even  parents  were  obliged  to  wait  until  recreation)  he  generally  had  his  hands  full. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  present  number  of  the  Journal  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  Jubilee  number  to  com- 
memorate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
our  College  periodical. 

Although  the  July  issue  of  this  year 
closed  the  XXVth  volume,  still,  as  the  first 
number  of  the  College  Journal  did  not  ap- 
pear before  December,  1872  it  seemed 
more  fitting  to  defer  the  issue  of  a  memor- 
ial number  until  this  month. 

The  idea  of  getting  out  a  Jubilee  num- 
ber, which  should  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  industry  and  ability  of  the  pioneer  edi- 
tors, had  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 


the  present  officials  of  the  staff,  and  steps 
had  been  taken  early  in  the  summer  to 
bring  to  materialization  the  elaborate  plans 
then  evolved. 

But,  truly,  we  must  own  our  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  meagre  results  of  our  best  ef- 
forts. Several  members  of  the  original 
staff  seem  quite  to  have  severed  their  rela- 
tions with  Alma  Mater;  some  could  not  be 
reached  at  that  time,  and  since  then  have 
been  so  deeply  engrossed  with  their  busi- 
ness affairs  that  either  they  forgot  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  made  to  them  to  co- 
operate, or  they  had  not  the  leisure  to  do  so. 

Hence,  it  became  necessary  greatly  to 
modify  the  original  plans,  and  to  restrict 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  Jubilee  number 
to  a  few  reminiscences  and  to  a  retrospect 
of  the  work  of  the  Journal  during  the  term 
of  its  existence.  For  valuable  assistance  in 
this  line  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Henry  Dennis,  of  this  city,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Percy  Keating,  of  Philadelphia 

Now  that  the  Journal  has  completed  its 
25th  year  it  may  be  considered  as  having 
passed  its  youth  and  entered  into  the  full 
vigor  of  its  prime.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
that  inspired  our  predecessors  of  '72  to  es- 
tablish a  medium  that  would  voice  the  in- 
terests, aims  and  high  purposes  of  their 
College — encourage  the  cultivation  of  lit- 
erary tastes  and  bind  closer  the  ties  that  af- 
ter life  is  apt  to  weaken. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  as  we  glance 
over  the  first  issues  of  the  Journal  that  the 
typesetting,  printing  and  publishing,  all 
was  done  by  the  students  themselves,  dur- 
ing holidays  and  hours  of  recreation,  in  the 
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"Old  Bachelor's  Hall,"  a  building  torn 
down  in  '93,  when  the  baseball  campus 
was  extended.  Here  the  youthful  aspir- 
ants to  journalistic  honors  struggled  brave- 
ly with  presswork  in  all  its  branches,  from 
the  abstract  mental  concept  to  the  concrete 
printed  page,  the  rest  of  the  boys  showing  a 
lively  interest  in  their  efforts  and  contribut- 
ing cheerfully  substantial  aid.  Philosoph- 
ers, rhetoricans,  and  poets  found  a  new 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  thought  that 
henceforth  their  best  work  need  not  perish 
like  one  of  those 

Gems  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 

but  would  glitter  brilliantly  before  the  eyes 
of  an  appreciative  student  public.  The 
humorist,  too,  had  his  place  in  those  early 
columns.    Jokes  were  not  disdained. 

In  December,  1872,  the  first  number  of 
the  Journal  appeared — a  modest  little 
sheet  of  six  pages — but  wise,  clever  and 
witty  enough  to  be  worthy  of  its  name.  It 
was  hailed  by  the  boys  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, cordially  welcomed  by  other  Colleges, 
and  heartily  greeted  by  the  Catholic  ex- 
changes throughout  the  country. 

Several  times  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  size  and  form,  but  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  has  witnessed  its 
complete  transformation.  The  six  page 
Journal  of  long  ago  has  made  its  final  de- 
velopment into  a  handsome  magazine  of 
fifty  pages,  rich  with  the  lofty  thought  and 
broad  culture  of  our  ever-widening  circle 
of  students  and  alumni.  The  advertising 
columns  contain  the  names  of  all  the  prom- 
inent merchants  of  "Washington,  and  its 
subscribers  are  found  in  every  State  and 
section  of  the  land. 


Looking  over  the  old  issues  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Fathers,  the  Journal  gives 
us  a  simple  history  of  College  life  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  that  in  no  other  way 
would  have  been  preserved.  Replete  with 
interest,  strange  and  often  sad,  are  those 
old-time  pages  read  in  the  light  of  the  lat- 
ter day.  Forgotten  debates,  the  hard- 
fought  games,  notes  of  student  joy,  hope, 
bereavement,  boyish  names  that  have  since 
to  honor  flamed  into  brilliant  success,  oth- 
ers that  have  died  out  in  darkness  and  fail- 
ure— all  are  here  shrined  in  this  "bright 
lexicon  of  youth."  For  in  the  College 
Journal  there  is  no  age,  the  gray-haired 
jurist,  the  grave-eyed  priest,  the  weary 
man  of  the  world  find  themselves  boys  for- 
ever. Let  us  hope  that  the  bright  promise 
the  past  has  given  us,  be  fulfilled,  that  our 
Journal  may  live  a  freshening,  vivifying, 
ennobling  influence  in  every  circle  of  our 
College  life,  until  we  greet  its  golden  jubi- 
lee. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick,  the  Shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  in  the  pail — 
I 

When    nature   outside   begins   to   seem 

most  dreary  and  bleakest  then  draws  nigh 
the  joyful  lest  season  for  man.  For  though 
we  stand  "in  hoary  winters'  night  shiver- 
ing in  the  snow"  yet,  had  we  the  clear 
vision  of  Christian  faith,  we  like  South- 
well should  find  our  hearts  aglow  at  be- 
holding 

A  pretty  babe  all  burning  bright 
in  the  air  appear. 

Yes,  it  is  the  vision  of  the  Babe  that 
makes      the  happy  Yule  Tide.  Christmas  is 
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the  reign  of  the  child.  Pre-eminently,  of 
course,  of  the  Christ-child  and  through 
him,  of  childhood.  On  the  child's  account 
even  soulless  business  feels  moved  and 
receives  a  new  impetus  at  this  season;  shop- 
windows,  large  and  small  are  fantastically 
garnished — transformed  into  fairy-land — 
for  the  child;  the  bare  and  shivering  for- 
ests are  stripped  of  their  last  rag  of  verd- 
ure and  color  to  furnish  tho  child's  Christ- 
mas tree  and  the  gay  garlands  and  bright 
holly  berries  for  the  child's  delight.  Toil- 
worn  Papa  and  Mamma  and  big  brothers 
and  sisters  must  stay  up  all  the  night  to 
prepare  a  surprise  for  the  child  on  the 
glad  morrow.  Grandpa  and  Grandma, 
crabbed  bachelor  uncles  and  stern  maiden 
aunts  are  pressed  into  service  to  do  hom- 
age to  childhood.  And  so  the  child  is  the 
centre  of  all  Christmas  joy.  In  the  family 
circle  the  children's  joy  is  the  delight  of 
the  others.  At  the  bivouac  fires,  in  the 
barracks,  in  the  cabin  and  the  forecastle, 
and  in  the  club-room,  the  joy  that  reigns 
there  on  Christmas  Day  is  but  a  reminis- 
cent reflection  or  a  sham  imitation  of  the 
child's    happiness.    Nay,  in    the    cloister, 


though  the  Christmas  joys  be  more  pure 
and  holy  there,  still  is  their  sweetest  flavor 
drawn  from  contemplating  the  "crib." 

It  would  follow  then,  that  the  more 
childlike  we  become,  the  more  undefiled 
and  abundant  will  be  our  Christmas  joy. 
The  child's  faith — credulity,  if  you  wish 
— the  child's  guilelessness,  the  child's  free- 
dom from  all  care,  these  we  need  to  be 
truly  happy.  Belief  in  the  Christ-Kind,  in 
Santa  Claus,  the  benign  Providence  who 
carefully  notes  the  little  good  we  do  in 
order  to  reward  it,  who  will  not  let  us  suf- 
fer harm,  is  our  sole  safeguard  against 
the  cowardly  passions.  A  brave,  trustful 
child  never  worries  about  the  morrow. 
Hope  gilds  the  future.  Worry  and 
anxiety  make  aged  poltroons  of  us  all ; 
worry  and  anxiety  fill  insane  asylums 
and  often  kill  both  body  and  soul. 
To  be  thoroughly  purged  of  these  disease- 
germs  of  the  soul  and  thus  to  be 
in  truth  rejuvenated  so  as  to  taste 
the  solid  child-joys  of  Christmas,  not  for 
this  season  alone  but  for  all  time,  is  the 
Christmas  greeting  the  Editor  sends  to  all 
friends  of  the  Journal. 


OUT  OF  BOUNDS. 
A  little  Boy  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  far  from  home  to-day, 
Comes  down  to  find  His  ball,  the  earth, 

That  sin  has  cast  away. 
O  comrades,  let  us  one  and  all 
Join  in  to  get  Him  back  His  ball. 

FATHER  TABB. 
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THE   SOCIETY   OF  ALUMNI. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Journal  Alumni  Auxili- 
ary Committee  to  enlist  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  members  of  the  Society  in  extend- 
ing the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  new 
Journal  have  received  generous  and  hearty 
encouragement.  The  first  fruit  of  the 
Committee's  work  appeared  in  our  Novem- 
ber issue  in  the  interesting  article  on  the 
advantages  and  objects  of  the  Life  Mem- 
bership feature  of  the  Society.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Committee  is  further  shown  in 
having  secured  two  most  appropriate  pa- 
pers, one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  "Old 
College  Boy,"  the  other  of  valuable  import 
to  the  medico-scientific  world.  The  for- 
mer appears  in  this  number;  the  other 
is  reserved  for  our  next  issue.  Both  will, 
it  is  believed,  charm  and  instruct  our  read- 
ers. The  aim  of  the  Committee  is  to  ob- 
tain from  graduates  throughout  the  coun- 
try, literary  contributions  upon  topics  of 
special  interest  to  Journal  readers,  and  of 
value  to  the  promoters  of  educational  ad- 
vancement along  safe  and  healthy  lines  of 
expansion. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Society  are  men 
whose  writings  would  seldom  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  general  public,  and  of- 
ten stimulate  earnest  and  learned  discus- 
sion. An  occasional  article  from  writers  of 
this  class  will  tend  to  enhance  the  literary 
merits  of  this  Journal  and  undoubtedly  in- 
crease its  circulation. 

We  hope  that  the  non-resident  members 
of  this  society  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to 


the  Committee  in  bringing  about  this  de- 
sired result.  The  Committee  has  in  con- 
templation the  preparation  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  deceased  sons  of  George- 
town, who,  during  life,  attained  promin- 
ence anions:  their  fellows  and,  in  their 
deeds  and  lives,  reflected  credit  upon  Alma 
Mater.  These  papers  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  both  the 
young  and  the  "Old  Boy." 


The  new  Executive  Committee,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  considered  and  adopted  a 
plan  for  the  lighting  by  electricity  of  Gas- 
ton Alumni  Hall;  the  contract  for  the  same 
was  authorized  to  be  made  and  the  work 
will  be  commenced  at  once.  Plans  for  the 
mural  decoration  have  also  been  prepared, 
but  unfortunately  the  funds  on  hand  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet,  at  present,  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  work. 

This  is  a  source  of  deep  regret,  and  un- 
less there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society,  the  designs  of  the 
Committee  must  inevitably  fail.  While 
the  Executive  Committee  is  somewhat  dis- 
couraged at  the  present  condition  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  failure  of  many  to  respond 
favorably,  let  us  not  abandon  the  hope  that 
as  the  "advanced  agent"  progresses  in  his 
onward  march  to  ultimate  prosperity,  fresh 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  the  members  who  have  been  invit- 
ed to  assist  in  this  good  work.  The  mural 
decoration  alone,  has  now  to  be  provided 
for,  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  will 
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mark  the  completion  of  the  beautiful  me- 
morial of  the  Society  of  Alumni. 


The  list  of  life  members  of  the  Society 
of  Alumni  that  appeared  in  our  last  num- 
ber was  inserted  rather  hastily  and  contains 
some  inaccuracies;  hence  it  is  deemed  nec- 
essary to  publish  here  a  corrected  list: 

LIST  OF  LIFE  MEMBERS. 

John  G.  Agar,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oliveira  Andrews,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  A.  Boone,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Win.  Michael  Byrne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jos.  J.  Darlington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  A.  De  Courcey,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

John  T.  Doyle,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

V.  Rev.  John  E.  Fitzmaurice,  D.  D.,  Over- 
brook,  Pa. 

Daniel  J.  Geary,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Gorman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Geo.  E.  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anthony  A.  Hirst,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Raymond  T.  Holden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  C.  Homer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  A.  Hoyt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jos.  Taber  Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Chas.  F.      ^lly,  D.  D.,  Towanda,  x  a. 

Chas.  B.  Kenny,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Key,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernest  Laplace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  E.  Mann,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  F.  Mathews,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  S.  Martin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  Jas.  Dudley  Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Martin  F.  Morris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  R.  Murphy,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  V.  McGrath,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  McNeir,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Carroll  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frederick  C.  Pratz,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  F.  Quicksall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

John  R.  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Emile  Rost,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Andrew  J.  Shipman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Joseph  M.  Spellissy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Stafford,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  John  J.  Stafford,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anson  S.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  John  J.  Tierney,  D.  D.,  Emmittsburg, 
Md. 
Thos.  E.  Waggaman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henry  Walters,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Dr.  John  L.  Wolf.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Father  Richards  wishes  it  known 
that  it  is  through  the  coiu'tesy  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam V.  McGrath,  Jr.,  that  his  name  has 
been  added  to  this  list;  that  gentleman  hav- 
ing paid  for  him  the  required  fee. 


We  quote  here  the  letter  of  one  of  the 
recently-added  life  members  in  the  hope 
tbat  his  illustrious  example  may  arouse  in 
the  breasts  of  other  Alumni  similar  gener- 
ous resolutions. 

Pittsburg,  Dec.  5,  '97. 
Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards, 

President  of  Georgetown  University. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Father:  When  I  last  saw  you 
in  your  office  you  were  pleased  to  accept  $50 
for  certificate  of  life  membership  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni  of  Georgetown.  The  last 
number  of  the  College  Journal  contains  a 
proposition  to  print  the  business  card  of  sub- 
scribers with  copy  of  the  Journal  for  $2.50  per 
scholastic  year.  As  for  myself,  I  am  "out  of 
business,"  but  pro  bono  proposito  I  enclose 
check  for  $25,  the  amount  of  annual  rate  for 
ten  years  in  advance,  which,  if  it  may  not  con- 
stitute a  life  subscription  for  a  sexagenarian, 
I  beg  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
have  me  credited  with  on  the  Journal's  books 
for  what  it  is  worth.    Respectfully, 

CHAS.  B.  KENNY. 
414  Grant  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  take  occasion  here  of  publicly  ac- 
knowledging this  substantial  manifesta- 
tion of  good  will  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kenny, 
as  well  as  of  a  similar  one  made  some- 
time before  by  another  life  member,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Martin.  Both  he  and  his 
brother  Peter  donated  $25  each  to  the 
Journal  last  September. 
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Under  the  above  heading  we  propose  to 
comment  briefly  each  month  on  some  mag- 
azine articles  which  may  possess  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  college  men. 


This  month  the  magazines  are  Christmas 
numbers,  and  the  growth  of  the  religious 
element  in  our  periodicals  of  recent  years 
is  very  gratifying.  Harper's  has  a  religious 
picture  on  the  cover,  all  the  ideas  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  Catholic  devotion.  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  repre- 
sented adoring  the  Infant  Jesus.  Other 
magazines  give  us  copies  of  old  paintings, 
which  tell  the  story  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Virgin  Mother,  and  which  we  hope  may 
bring  even  the  casual  reader  to  think  dur- 
ing the  holy  Christmas  tide  of  the  mystery 
of  God's  incarnation  for  man's  redemption. 
We  know  that,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
other  arts,  the  art  of  painting  has  won  its 
greatest  triumphs  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  by  those  grand  old  pictures 
from  which,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  men 
learned  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  story  of  Christ's  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  saints  who  followed  in  His  footsteps. 
The  reproduction  of  these  masterpieces 
may  recall  thoughts  of  heaven  to  many  of 
our  modern  readers  who  are  wont  to  banish 
the  supernatural  altogether.  In  the  Cen- 
tury there  are  two  religious  vignettes,  one 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  our 
Lady  and  the  other  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
form  of  a  dove  with  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Xame,  I  H  S. 


All  of  the  articles  in  the  Century  are  en- 
tei'taining,  but  none  are  of  especial  interest 
to  college  men.  Tennyson  and  the  details 
of  his  life,  with  reproductions  of  the  excel- 
lent photographs  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  are 
still  holding  prominent  places  in  the  maga- 


zines. 


From  "Topics  of  the  Times"  in  the  Cen- 
tury we  clip  the  following  extract : 

"Xo  part  of  a  student's  equipment  is  so 
well  worth  looking  after  as  the  practice  of 
expression  with  pen  and  paper ;  for  the  abil- 
ity to  write  a  good  letter  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  an  ornament;  it  is  a 
prime  factor  in  business  and  professional 
success  and  a  passport  to  social  apprecia- 
tion, and  without  it  the  mental  training 
and  literary  accomplishments  imparted  at 
school  and  college  are  shorn  of  half  their 
advantages  in  the  modern  contest  for  po- 
sition and  happiness." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  prizes  of- 
fered to  those  who  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  during  the  commence- 
ment season  of  1897, 1898, 1899  and  1900. 
There  are  three  annual  prizes  of  $250  each 
for  the  best  poem,  essay  and  short  story 
presented.  The  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion were  announced  in  the  September 
Century. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  gives  a  first  in- 
stalment on  "Belated  Feudalism  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Chapman.  The 
same  writer  had  an  article  on  "The  Trials 
of  English  Moralists"  in  the  April  Bachelor 
of  Arts.    Both  essays  are  on  the  same  line 
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and  present  a  sorry  picture  of  American 
morality,  as  the  outcome  of  heresy  in  its 
literal    meaning,    the    choosing    for    our- 
selves what  we  will  believe  and  how  much 
we  will   believe.      The  will  of  God  as  a 
norm  of  action  seems  to  him  to  have  van- 
ished.   It  no  longer  influences  men.  Amer- 
ican teachers  now  hold  before  us  "the  hu- 
man race"  as  the  great  end  and  tell  us  that 
conduct  is  right  or  wrong  according  as  it 
helps  or  hinders  the  good  of  that  body. 
This  seems  to  him  unsatisfactory,   as  he 
shows  at  length  in  the  earlier  essay.     One 
great  difficulty  of  the  English  moralist  is, 
according  to  him,  the  fear  of  accepting  con- 
clusions against  the  old  system  of  tradition- 
al ethics,     conclusions     which     flew    from 
modern  ideas;  hence,  there    is    confusion 
between  rational  ethics  and  pedagogic  in- 
struction, between  the  principles  of  good 
behavior  and  what  people  should  be  taught 
in  order  that  they  may  behave  well.     Pro- 
fessional moralists  are  afraid  to  abandon 
"the  morality  of  ecclesiasticism;"  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  he  cites  the  theory  of  self- 
sacrifice,  against  which  he  believes  that  our 
practical  morality  revolts.     "The  chief  con- 
tribution of  America  to  the  enlightenment 
of  humanity  lies  in  the  destruction  of  use- 
less superstitions  and  traditions,  the  clear- 
ing up  of  confused  ideas,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  values,  and    the    inculcation    of 
sound  views  of  life.     *     *     *     Just  what 
the  conclusion  of  this  hitherto  unwritten 
philosophy  will  be  one  cannot  at  the  mo- 
ment predict,  but  one  can     very     clearly 
grasp  the  spirit  of  it." 

In  the  present  article  in  the  Atlantic  the 
author  tries  to  explain  this  contribution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  enlightenment  of 


the  world  and  to  show  the  remnants  of  feu- 
dal thinking  that  still  remain  and  hinder 
progress.  The  American  conception  of 
life  was  not  allowed  to  develop  because  of 
the  predominance  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
intellectual  world;  for  people  were  satisfied 
with  European  thought  and  did  not  forge 
ahead  for  themselves.  Yet  in  practical  life 
people  are  working  out  this  American  mor- 
ality, independent  of  the  traditions  of  past 
times.  "There  is  not  a  law  of  God  or  man 
that  has  not  somewhere  in  this  country 
been  made  an  open  nuestion  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  If  most  of  the  Deca- 
logue has  stood  the  test,  there  are  many 
other  rules  for  conduct  that  have  not  come 
out  so  well  *  *  *  We  soon  saw  that  we 
were  under  no  obligation  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves."  This  was  invented  by  a 
mediaeval  priesthood.  "We  are  doing  what 
the  Church  has  declared  to  be  impossible; 
we  are  inventing  an  extra-theological  mor- 
ality which  not  only  works  well,  but  is  get- 
ting recognition  on  paper.  In  public  af- 
fairs we  are  experimenting  with  the  laws; 
in  private  affairs  we  are  working  out  a  mor- 
ality based  absolutely  on  pure  egotism.  A 
few  consequences  of  this  morality  are  then 
dwelt  upon. 

We  take  it  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of 
Harvard  philosophy.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely 
a  return  to  pagan  principles,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  world,  which  disregards  the 
foundation  of  all  morality,  the  truth  evi- 
dent  to  a  thinking  man  that  he  has  a  soul 
within  him  which  will  never  cease  to  exist 
and  whose  future  state  is  his  first  important 
concern  during  this  life.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  men  like  Mr.  Chapman,  who  show  a 
clear,  thinking  mind,  do  not  sit  down  and 
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examine  and  study,  free  from  prejudice, 
t  ]]«■  only  sound  system  of  philosophy? 
Hours  are  given  to  Spencer  or  Huxley  or 
some  other  later  philosopher,  who  begins 
with  error  and  ends  in  hopeless  confusion. 
and  true,  "rational  ethics,"  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  thought,  is  regarded  as 
something  byegone,  something  mediaeval, 
unworthy  of  attention  or  examination. 
The  practical  morality  which  seems  to  him 
peculiar  to  America  is  simply  the  outcome 
of  man's  rejection  of  God  and  of  all  eternal 
truths.  What  an  awful  surprise  awaits 
these  practical  moralists  after  death,  when 
they  will  stand  before  God  to  be  judged  for 
every  act  and  thought  and  find  that  heaven 
and  hell,  which  they  scoffed  at,  are  realities 
to  last  forever,  and  not  mere  traditions. 

We  believe  that  America  has  a  great  fu- 
ture before  her,  but  this  greatness  can  be 
gained  only  by  following  out  right  princi- 
ples, by  acknowledgment  of  duty  to  fellow- 
man  and  to  God. 

"The  Coming  Literary  Revival"  noticed 
last  month  turns  out  to  be  an  exposition  of 
Schopenhauer's  so-called  philosophy  and  its 
effect  on  modern  life. 

Prof.  Kelsey  has  a  paper  on  "State  Uni- 
versities and  Church  Colleges,"  in  which 
lie  shows  the  great  number  of  students  of 
various  denominations  whose  attendance  at 
State  institutions  cuts  them  off  from  relig- 
ious influences.  He  speaks  of  the  duty  of 
different  churches  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  these  young  people. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
The  deplorable  condition  of  religion  it 
show9  needs  no  further  comment. 


"It  continues  to  be  matter  of  notice  and 
of  complaint  that  the  market  for  ministers 
is  bad,  and  that  what  demand  there  is  is 
supplied  almost  entirely  by  young  and  ten- 
der ones,  to  the  exclusion  of  older  candi- 
dates, who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  out  of 
a  job.  The  special  reason  usually  given  is 
the  recent  hard  times.  Ministers,  it  seems, 
are  rated  as  luxuries,  and  even  when  folks 
are  unwilling  to  go  without  them  altogeth- 
er they  reduce  their  indulgence  to  what 
seems  indispensable.  One  effect  of  the  res 
anyustae  has  been  found  to  be  that  in  many 
cases  where  two  small  churches  of  different 
denominations,  struggling  along  side  by 
side,  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  ends 
meet,  they  have  joined  forces  and  shared 
expenses.  This  has  probably  been  good  for 
the  churches,  but  it  has  thrown  ministers 
out  of  employment  and  helped  to  over- 
stock the  ministerial  labor  market." 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  has 
two  articles  on  reading  that  are  valuable; 
one  is  "What  do  we  read?"  which  is  a  study 
of  the  situation  in  which  English  speaking 
Catholics  find  themselves,  and  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  us  with  regard  to  the  literature 
of  the  day.  The  evil  of  our  least  objection- 
able secular  literature  we  find  to  be  the 
presnee  of  anti-Catholic  thought  in  a  di- 
anti-Catholic  or  Protestant  thought  in  a  di- 
luted form.  To  guard  against  infection 
we  should  cultivate  Catholic  instincts  and 
Catholic  habits  of  thought  and  exercise 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  books  we  read. 
"Fact  and  Fiction"  is  an  appeal  for  serious 
reading  of  history  or  biography  or  science 
or  literature  to  stem  the  torrent  of  worth- 
less fiction  which  threatens  to  sweep  away 
all    literary    taste    and    ruin    all    serious 
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thought.  We  miss  the  delicate  play  of 
humor  with  which  Father  Freeman  used  to 
delight  us  regularly  in  his  "Scientific 
Chronicle."  His  charm  of  style  led  many 
to  read  the  scientific  notes  who  were  not  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  mere  matter  of 
the  articles. 

Donahoe's  Christmas  number  will  be 
very  interesting  to  Georgetown  men. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  Reverend  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  which  seems  to  be 
from  a  photograph  taken  years  ago.  There 
are  several  contributions  by  Georgetonians, 
among  them  a  poem  by  Walter  M.  Eggin- 
ton,  on  "Old  Georgetown,"  suggested  by 
the  recent  illustrated  article;  a  sonnet  by 
Robert  Dick  Douglas,  '96;  a  beautiful  es- 
say, "Emanuel,"  by  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Ph. 
D.,  and  a  critique,  "Some  Popular  Books 


of  '97,"  by  Prof.  Maurice  F.  Egan,  Ph.  D. 
Two  papers  on  the  city  of  Washington 
make  frequent  and  kindly  mention  of 
Georgetown,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  errors  of  fact  were  allowed  to  creep 
in.  The  statement  that  it  is  an  announced 
policy  to  move  the  theological  house  at 
AVoodstock,  Md.,  to  Georgetown  is  quite 
untrue.  jSTo  such  policy  has  been  an- 
nounced, and,  as  far  as  the  Journal  knows, 
it  was  never  contemplated  since  the  theo- 
logical department  was  moved  to  Wood- 
stock in  1869.  The  Dahlgren  chapel  is 
said  to  be  of  gray  granite.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  should  be  avoided  for  the  sake 
of  historical  accuracy,  at  least,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  them  in  an  article  would  lead 
to  mistrust  the  authority  of  other  state- 
ments by  the  same  author. 


GARRULUS. 


"Gifts  of  one  who  lored  me, 
'Twas  high  time  they  came; 

When  he  ceased  to  love  me, 
Time  they  stopped  for  shame." 

From  Garrulus'  point  of  view,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  individual  in  the  College 
world  more  wretched  than  himself.  He 
tries  to  attribute  this  malaise  to  a  lack  of 
what  Thackeray  would  term  otium,  but 
which  his  friends  would  call  by  the  undig- 
nified epithet,  idleness.  There  come  at 
times  certain  ideas  into  his  mind — if  indeed 
the  imputation  may  be  allowed  there — and 
these  different  ideas  are  accompanied  by 
different  feelings.  An  inevitable  turn  for 
opposition  seems  to  hold  possession  of  him. 


When  idle,  he  believes  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  to  be  doing  something,  when  busy, 
he  yearns  for  Thackeray's  otium.  At  times 
he  believes  he  has  some  material  at  hand 
which  he  could  elaborate  into  an  article, 
but  even  while  considering  its  worth  and 
adaptability,  it  escapes  and  resolves  itself 
into  other  forms,  foreign  to  his  work. 

Suddenly  called  upon  to  contribute  his 
mite  to  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
yet  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  he  is  to 
write  about,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  seizes 
his  pen  to  jot  down  whatever  his  present 
feelings  may  suggest. 

While  glancing  through  a  number  of  ex- 
changes during  the  past  week,  one  notion 
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seemed  to  pervade  all  of  them,  and  this 
gare  birth  in  the  heart  of  Garrulus  to  a 
sentiment  that  was  not  unmixed  with  pain, 
a  pain  doubtless  due  in  a  measure  to  envy 
and  jealousy,  yet,  he  believes,  in  great  part, 
also  caused  by  the  unfeeling  lack  of  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  his  fellow  men,  espe- 
cially of  many  of  the  older  sons  of  Alma 
Alater.  While  in  this  mood,  there  flitted 
through  his  mind  the  lines  quoted  at  the 
head  of  the  page. 

It  was  not  the  sublime  flights  discerned 
in  the  odes,  nor  the  grace  of  structure  of 
the  sonnets  and  triolets,  nor  even  the  pro- 
fundity of  wisdom  and  erudition  displayed 
u-  the  philosophical  and  literary  essays,  nor 
yet  the  moving  nathos  of  the  short  stories 
read  in  the  journals  and  magazines  of  rival 
institutions — no,  it  was  none  of  these  that 
awoke  in  Garrulus'  heart  the  feelings  of 
resentment  alluded  to;  but  certain  brief 
yet  weighty  sentences  usually  accompanied 
by  figures  and  generally  found  under  the 
humble  heading  "JSTotes." 

The  import  of  these  notes  was  great  to 
those  whom  they  affect,  but  Georgetown 
was  not  affected.  However,  she  congratu- 
lates her  sisters  who  have  been  blessed  as 
"Notes"  tells  us  by  the  benevolence,  some- 
times the  beneficence  of  some  generous, 
kind-hearted,  public-spirited,  zealous  advo- 
cate of  learning  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  be  devoted  to  this 
or  that  intention. 

Apropos  of  endowments,  Garrulus  would 
state  that  they  are  most  acceptable..  That 
they  are  not  bound  down  by  any  very  strict 
rule,  as  to  the  time  when  they  may  be  giv- 
en, or  the  amount.  It  cannot  be  an  amount 
too  great  to  be  handled  by  almost  any  in- 


stitution of  learning.  Therefore,  let  them 
be  given,  and  given  freely.  We  might  call 
them  gifts,  bequests,  donations,  all  of 
which  terms  the  Latin  would  call  donatio. 
But  that  matters  not.  Their  very  mention 
suggests  to  the  mind,  especially  to  that 
within  the  head  of  the  institution,  innu- 
merable possibilities,  and  dreams  of  what 
they  would  effect.  Endowment,  wondrous 
word  art  thou !  What  a  host  of  images  fol- 
low in  thy  train!  Many  are  the  rarities, 
many  are  thy  repositories  of  ancient  learn- 
ing! ]\lany  are  thy  stately  halls  and  pre- 
tentious buildings.  How  many  old  libra- 
ries have  been  the  fruits  of  thy  fertility! 
You  are  something,  indeed,  almost  every- 
thing to  the  modern  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Priority  of  foundation  may  bestow 
respect  and  veneration,  but  without  your 
aid  the  oldest  institution  would  almost  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  existence,  though  no 
wealthy  alumnus,  who  cherishes  a  love  for 
his  Alma  Mater,  would  allow  such  a  mis- 
fortune to  come  to  pass  for  want  of  finan- 
cial support. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  a  few 
of  the  bequests  made  recently  to  different 
schools.  To  the  "Critic"  we  are  indebted 
for  the  interesting  news  that,  "including  a 
gift  of  $15,000  from  J.  W.  Hendrie,  of 
Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  the  Yale  Law  School 
has  now  on  hand  a  building  fund  of  $36,- 
000,  but  will  need  as  much  more  before  it 
can  complete  its  present  structure.  Mr. 
Hendrie  has  given  altogether  $50,000  to 
the  school."  What  a  noble  example  is  this 
for  Georgetown's  Alumni.  Would  that 
they  would  follow  it!  But  the  "Critic" 
tells  us  more.  "The  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  W. 
S.  P.  Field,  who  was  burned  to  death  re- 
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cently  at  East  Grinstead,  England,  widow 
of  John  White  Field,  formerly  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia,  names  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  to  receive  a  special 
bequest  of  $80,000,  as  residuary  legatee." 
Another  gift  to  the  same  institution  was 
bestowed  a  few  days  since.  Thomas  Mc- 
Kean,  a  trustee  of  the  University,  present- 
ed $100,000  as  a  memorial  to  his  grand 
father,  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  Law 
School  Building.  The  will  of  the  late 
Henry  L.  Pierce  names  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  as  the 
recipients  of  $70,000  each.  Thomas  W. 
Sanford  has  donated  $300,000  to  the  Le- 
land  Stanford  University  for  the  erection 
of  a  library.  Bowdoin  College  received 
$567,000  in  different  gifts  during  last  year, 
and  Brown  University  wishes  to  increase 
its  endowment  by  $2,000,000.  Besides 
these  bequests  how  much  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  athletics.  Columbia 
University  is  to  open  a  $500,000  gymnasi- 
um in  February.  Harvard  is  to  have  a  new 
base  ball  cage,  on  Soldiers'  Field,  called  the 
Carey  Building,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
$15,800. 

Georgetown  has  long  been  contemplat- 
ing the  building  of  a  gymnasium.  But  it 
must  be  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  her 
and  in  keeping  with  the  noble  building  al- 
ready erected.  This  ideal,  however,  will 
not  materialize  until  some  big-souled  alum- 
nus or  friend  of  the  Old  College  put  his 
hand  deep  into  his  pocket.  Garrulus  is 
told  that  $100,000  would  not  be  too  large 
a  figure  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  if  that  sum  seems  be- 
vond  the  reach  of  many  who  vet  are  will- 


ing to  help  on  the  physical  development 

<>f  onr  students,  and  who  may  wish  to 
erect  a  lasting  memorial  to  their  generosity, 
(Jarrulus  would  remind  such  well-disposed 
persons  that  work  on  the  proposed  grand 
stand  is  languishing  through  lack  of  a  pe 
cuniary  impetus.  The  gift  of  $2,500  or 
even  $2,000  would  act  as  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  hurry  on  the  work.  With  a 
suitable  grandstand  to  set  off  our  mag- 
nificent campus,  we  should  draw  great 
crowds  to  our  games,  and  thus  our  Ath- 
letic Association  would  be  set  on  a  firm 
basis.  Baseball  and  track  athletics  would 
prosper.  And  everyone  knows  that  for 
most  boys  there  is  no  stronger  drawing 
card  to  attract  them  to  an  edjicational  in- 
stitution than  the  good  reputation  of  its 
nth  letes  and  ball  team. 

Nor  indeed  is  this  noble  practice  of  en- 
dowment for  the  cause  of  education  con- 
fined to  America.  "Prof.  Vallanri  left  his 
whole  fortune  of  about  $400,000  to  the 
Turin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  found  prizes 
for  the  best  works  on  physical  science,  and 
Latin  literature."  We  take  the  following 
from  another  number  of  the  "Critic":  "It 
affords  a  notable  contrast  to  our  own  prac- 
tice," says  the  Westminster  Gazette,  "that 
the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  eighty 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  granted  by 
the  Chicago  University,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  £40,000.  In  England,  we  starve 
teachers  to  find  bribes  for  those  who  are 
to  be  taught.  An  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
College  with  £40,000  a  year  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  a  fifth  or  even  a  fourth  of  its 
income  in  scholarships,  half  of  them  given, 
i+  is  probable,  to  lads  who  are  quite  above 
the  need  of  help.    America    may    be    the 
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land  of  dollar  worship,  but  its  academic 
youth  do  not  demand  thai  their  laurels 
shall  be  gilded.  Out  of  3,800  students  of 
Harvard  115  only  hold  scholarships,  and 
these  are  of  the  average  value  of  £45. 
Where,  in  England,  could  a  future  wrangle 
or  a  first-class  man  be  bought  for  so  paltry 
a  figure?  Yale  divides  £6,000  among  needy 
students.  At  Cornell  128  students  have 
free  education,  and  there  are  27  scholar- 
ships of  £40  given  annually  among  the  re- 
maining 1,500.  Columbia  has  29  scholar- 
ships (of  less  value  than  £100)  among  its 
1,943  students.  The  comparison  is  thorough- 
ly humiliating  to  England."  Now,  con- 
sider the  amount  which  is  annually  devoted 
to  prizes  for  work  of  different  kinds,  and 
the  amount  will  not  be  very  insignificant. 
The  contagious  fever  of  bestowing  some 
amount  on  the  schools  of  his  choice  has  af- 
fected Wm.  J.  Bryan,  "who  has  given  $250 
to  the  Nebraska  University,  which  is  to  be 
invested  and  the  proceeds  given  annually 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  the  'Sci- 
ence of  Government.'  '  We  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  amount  the  United 
States  expends  on  education  when  we  are 
informed  that  it  exceeds  the  amount  ex- 


pended on  war  equipment.  Wealth  may 
be  an  index  to  merit,  and  if  this  be  true, 
the  merit  of  the  American  institutions  of 
learning  of  to-day  is  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Generosity,  it  is  said,  is  not  in  the  will, 
but  in  fate,  and  the  majesty  of  love  is 
the  genius  and  god  of  gifts  to  whom  we 
must  not  affect  to  prescribe.  Would  that 
fate  would  so  ordain  that  the  love  of  some 
of  the  Alumni  of  Georgetown  for  their  Al- 
ma Mater  would  affect  their  more  generous 
instincts.  She  possesses  Alumni  from 
whom  she  might  expect  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, and  she  will  never  cease  to  expect 
them.  The  favors  which  an  endowment 
would  scatter  on  every  side  at  the  present 
time  are  innumerable,  and  it  would  be  cer- 
tain to  receive  the  thanks  not  only  of  the 
present  generation,  but  of  generations  to 
come.  That  such  may  come  to  pass  in  the 
near  future  is  the  last  thought  of  Garrulus, 
on  the  present  topic,  and  he  heaves  a  sigh 
of  relief  upon  finding  himself  extricated 
from  such  masses  of  wealth,  which  have 
been  troubling  him  during  the  course  of 

the  past  week. 

T.  J.  C.,  '99. 


MY  BROWN  DAISY. 

Sweetest  girl  of  all  the  vale 

Is  my  Daisy  Brown; 
Her  dark  eye  tells  many  a  tale, 

Sweetest  girl  of  all  the  vale, 
Dancing  in  the  summer  gale 

With  her  golden  crown; 
Sweetest  girl  of  all  the  vale 

Is  my  Daisy  Brown. 

PAUL  L.  HEAD, 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


LAW  SCHOOL. 

On  the  evening  of  November  20th  the  De- 
bating Society  of  the  Law  School  held  its  first 
public  debate,  and  the  large  number  of  out- 
siders present  proved  most  complimentary 
both  to  the  Society  and  to  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  The  subject  of  debate  was:  "Resolv- 
ed, That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  intervene  in  such  way  as  to  terminate 
the  present  strife  in  Cuba."  Mr.  Eugene  Bros- 
nan,  President  of  the  Society,  presided,  and 
after  bidding  the  audience  a  cordial  welcome 
announced  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  The 
affirmative  side  was  argued  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Boyd,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Doran,  of 
Virginia,  while  the  negative  was  upheld  by 
Mr.  Herman  R.  Schade,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Lemuel  P.  Via,  of   .  .rginia. 

Both  sides  were  well  represented  and  ar- 
gued ably,  but  the  speakers  against  Cuba  and 
intervention  received  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  judges.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Lowell 
Pierce,  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Jones  and  Mr.  Toomes. 

The  joyful  time  of  Christmas  and  holidays 
is  fast  approaching,  but  before  entering  into 
the  festivities  of  the  season  there  is  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  ine  law  student  which  must  be 
passed,  namely,  the  examinations  for  the  first 
term,  the  dates  of  which  have  just  been  an- 
nounced, as  follows: 

Post-Graduate  Class — December  17,  Consti- 
tutional Law;  December  23,  Pleading.  Senior 
Class — December  20,  Real  Estate;  December 
23,  Pleading.  Junior  Class — December  22,  Per- 
sonal Property;  December  20,  Real  Estate. 

On  last  Saturday  evening  the  Junior  Class 
held  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  class  offi- 
cers, and  after  a  very  exciting  campaign,  a 
hard  fousrht  battle  and  various  political  moves 
Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Heron  succeeded  in  being  elected 
President.  R.  J.  W. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


Dr.  Kober  has  kindly  given  the  class  two 
pamphlets  on  Hygiene,  both  of  which  come 
from  his  own  pen — one  on  "The  Progress  and 
Achievements  of  Hygiene,"  which  he  had  read 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington; the  other,  "Lectures  on  Hygiene," 
which  has  already  been  published  in  the 
Southern  Clinic. 

Dr.  Forwood's  quiz  was  well  attended,  and 
also — well,  we  won't  throw  any  bouquets. 
After  the  quiz  Dr.  Forwood  exhibited  several 
very  fine  specimens  of  gun-shot  wounds.  They 
represented  experiments  made  by  Dr.  For- 
wood himself  upon  amputated  limbs. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  completed  his  course  on 
Medical  Gynaecology,  and  will  devote  the  rest 
of  the  session  to  review  quizzes. 

Dr.  Cuthbert  has  returned  to  Providence 
Hospital,  and  has  taken  charge  of  the  medi- 
cal clinic.  He  has  several  interesting  cases, 
especially  typical  typhoid  fever  cases.  Dr. 
Luce,  who  was  in  charge  during  Dr.  Cuth- 
bert's  absence,  has  relinquished  his  charge, 
but  not  without  leaving  pleasant  memories. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Green,  of  the  sec- 
ond year  class,  are  glad  to  see  him  around 
again  and  looking  so  well  after  his  long  and 
serious  illness. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  fitted  up 
with  incandescent  gas  lamps  of  the  same 
make  as  those  in  the  lower  lecture  hall.  They 
are  not,  the  curator  informs  me,  Welsbacn 
burners,  but  Rex  lights. 

E.  LAMB. 


We  congratulate  Dr.  Kleinschmidt  on  his 
recovery  from  the  serious  illness  which  had 
long  confined  him  to  his  bed.  During  Dr. 
Kleinschmidt's  illness  the  lectures  in  Physi- 
ology were  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  Professor  of 
Histology,  while  Dr.  Thomas  took  Dr.  Smith's 
place  in  the  Histological  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Kleinschmidt  has  resigned  from  the 
District  Medical  Examining  Board,  and  Dr. 
Kober,  lecturer  on  Hygiene,  has  been  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  We  offer  Dr.  Kober  our  sin- 
cerest  congratulations. 


GRADUATE    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND    SCI- 
iniiCES. 

Father  Shandelle  has  begun  his  conferences 
in  Advanced  Rhetoric.  These  talks  are  among 
the  most  instructive  courses  in  the  school, 
and  are  thorougniy  enjoyed  by  all  who  are 
privileged  to  attend  .hem. 

Upon  the  opening  of  Congress  this  month 
the  class  in  Political  Economy  found  much 
material  for  prontable  study.  The  message 
of  President  McKinley  was  anxiously  awaited, 
as  itwas  expected  to  contain  recommendations 
for  the  solution  of  the  money  question.  These, 
as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive upon  the  revenue  and  other  matters, 
Father  Brucker  intends  to  consider  carefully 
with  the  class,  in  connection  with  its  study  of 
the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

The  lectures  on  Evolution  which  Father 
Doherty  delivers  every  Monday  and  Friday 
morning  continue  to  be  of  the  most  absorbing 
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interest,  being  attended  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  school.  Several  of  the  latest  foreign 
publications  upon  the  theory  have  been  re- 
cently added  to  the  Philosophical  Library. 

The  Graduate  football  eleven  did  not  pan 
out  as  well  as  we  expected.  The  candidates, 
finding  it  impossible  to  spare  time  from  their 
studies,  were  obligea  to  break  training.  Only 
one  game  was  played,  that  against  '99,  whom 
the  P.  G.s  took  into  camp  to  the  tune  of  12 — 0. 

Many  of  the  resident  Post-Graduate  stu- 
dents will  return  home  to  enjoy  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  The  rest  of  us  whom  distance 
bars  from  that  pleasure  will  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  anticipation  of  Trainer 
Foley's  return  from  New  England  with  a  new 
fund  of  old  jokes  and  inimitable  funny  stories. 

The  Morris  Literary  and  Debating  Society 
has  adopted  a  new  constitution.  Mr.  J.  Stu- 
art McXamara  has  resigned  as  Secretary  and 
Nicholas  Poland  has  been  elected  in  his  stead. 

JOHN  J.  KIRBY. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


The  Journal  extends  its  sincerest  sympathy 
to  George  V.  Lyons,  '01,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Timothy  Lyons,  of 
New  York. 

An  extended  account  of  the  concert  of  the 
Glee  Association,  given  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 29,  has  been  reserved  for  our  next  is- 
sue, which  will  shortly  appear.  Here  we  can 
only  say  that  it  was  both  a  financial  and  so- 
cial success.  A  carefully  selected  program 
was  well  rendered  by  the  various  clubs  of  the 
Association. 

The  Philosophical  Circles  of  the  Senior 
Class  began  on  December  4,  and  are  now  held 
on  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  with  a  sabbatina 
at  the  end  of  each  week.  The  specimen 
given  on  the  11th  of  November  was  excellent, 
and  the  Reverend  Father  Rector  publicly 
complimented  tne  class  on  the  fine  showing 
they  had  made. 

This  seems  to  be  the  land  and  the  season  of 
Joans  of  Arc.  Washington  has  the  privilege 
of  possessing  two  of  them  within  its  precincts, 
Miss  Maude  Gonne,  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Ire- 
and.  and  Miss  Evangelina  Cisneros,  the  Joan 
of  Arc  of  Cuba.  Of  the  latter,  who  is  a  pupil 
at  the  Visitation  Academy,  on  Connecticut 
avenue,  we  are  told  that  one  of  our  polyglot 
professors  has  the  privilege  of  lecturing  to  her 
in  the  beautiful  Castilian  on  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion, a  branch  of  her  education  which  had 
been  forcibly  neglected  at  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
where  she  was  the  Cordelia  of  her  father  in 
exile.  Miss  Cisneros  is  just  19;  she  is  making 
remarkable  progress  in  the  study  of  English, 
though  very  perplexed  to  find  the  spelling  so 
different  from  the  pronunciation.  She  feels 
very  grateful  to  the  American  people  for  the 


enthusiastic  reception  she  was  given,  but  does 
pot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  noisy  exhibition 
was  decidedly  distasteful  to  her;  this  she  has 
in  common  with  the  historic  Joan  of  Arc,  as 
also  her  intense  patriotism.  On  recounting 
her  terrible  experiences  in  Cuba  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  her  wonderful 
escape  had  been  a  bad  dream. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Although  the  class  regretted  that  Father 
Devitt,  their  Professor  of  Philosophy,  was 
forced  to  take  a  short  vacation  on  account  of 
ill  health,  nevertheless  they  enjoyed  the  holi- 
day which  his  absence  afforded  them.  It  hap- 
pened most  opportunely,  for  by  it  some  of 
the  members  of  '98  were  permitted  to  visit 
their  homes  during  Thanksgiving. 

This  year's  series  of  weekly  philosophical 
disputations  or  "circles"  was  inaugurated  by 
a  defence  of  the  thesis  that  "Certitude  exists; 
therefore  scepticism  is  absurd." 

Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Brady  defended,  while 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Boggs  managed  the  battery 
of  objections.  The  discussion  became  very 
animated  and  both  sides  argued  with  earnest- 
ness and  considerable  skill. 

The  second  circle  concerned  the  veracity  of 
the  senses,  and  read  as  follows:  "The  senses, 
under  suitable  conditions,  and  properly  ap- 
plied, can  attain  to  truth." 

Messrs.  Devereux  and  Fitzgerald  defended 
against  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Diamond,  object- 
ors. The  objections  brought  forward  were 
manifold  and  very  ingenious.  They  were, 
however,  met  so  successfully  as  to  call  forth 
the  cordial  approval  and  admiration  of  the 
audience,  which  is  generally  prone  to  side 
with  the  objectors. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Freshman 
football  eleven  has  filled  the  heart  of  every 
Freshman  with  joy,  and  all  are  justly  elated 
over  winning  the  championship,  which  was 
accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
game,  and  allowing  but  one  of  their  oppon- 
ents to  score  points.  All  of  the  games  of  1901 
were  decisive  victories,  and  that  class  scored 
62  points  to  their  opponents'  6.  Truly,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  championship,  and  all 
Freshmen,  not  members  of  the  team,  join  with 
the  other  classes  in  congratulating  the  vic- 
tors. 

Freshman  has  adopted  the  colors  white  and 
carmine,  suggested  uy  Messrs.  Byrne  and  O'- 
Connell,  as  class  colors.  They  will  blend  ex- 
cellently with  the  University  blue  and  gray. 

On  December  4,  1897,  the  Class  of  1901  held  a 
special  meeting  to  take  action  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Timothy  Lyons,  whose  son 
George  is  a  member  of  this  class,  and  appoint- 
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ed  a  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  The  Class  of  1901  have  ascertained 
with  deep  sorrow  the  bereavement  that  has 
befallen  our  classmate,  George  V.  Lyons,  in 
the  death  of  his  father,  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  summon  to  his  eternal 
reward;  therefore  be  it 

Resolveu,  That  the  Class  of  1901  tender  to 
our  classmate  and  his  bereaved  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  in  the 
great  loss  which  they  have  sustained;  be  it 
further 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  afflicted  family  and  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  also  )>o  inscribed  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  class. 

MICHEL  J.  WALSH, 
STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS, 
PATRICK  J.  FLEMING, 
J.  D.  WHEELER,  JR., 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

G.   P.  G.,  19'. 


WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


The  Journal  offers  congratulations,  and  all 
Alumni  and  students  of  Georgetown  should 
join  in  paying  honor  to  an  adopted  son  of 
Alma  Mater,  whom  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo 
XIII  has  recently  distinguished.  The  Very 
Reverend  John  E.  Fitzmaurice,  D.  D.,  lately 
Rector  of  the  Seminar}'  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Erie,  ra.  The  Very  Reverend  Bishop  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Society  of  Alumni.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  here 
during  the   Centenary   Celebration. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Peter 
D.  Martin,  of  California,  as  well  as  his  brother 
Andrew,  are  recovering.  Both  have  been  very 
ill,  Andrew  suffering  from  hemorrhages  and 
pneumonia,  while  Peter  had  been  assailed  by 
a  light  form  of  typhoid  fever.  They,  together 
with  their  mother,  have  been  East,  and  are 
at  present  staying  in  Philadelphia.  Peter 
was  in  residence  here  from  '91-'94;  Andrew 
from  '92-'94. 

William  A.  Walsh,  LL.  B.,  '97,  of  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  is  now  located  in  the  busy  office  of  Fret- 
retch,  Silkman  and  Seybold,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 

James  W.  xiurk,  A.  B.,  '95,  LL.  B.,  '97,  has 
also  cast  his  fortunes  in  the  Empire  State. 
and  is  preparing  for  tne  bar  examination  in 
one  of  the  most  reputable  law  firms  of  Buff- 
alo, N.  Y.,  Kennefick  and  Love,  the  former  of 
whom  has  just  been  re-elected  district  attor- 
ney of  Erie,  county. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following   letter   from    an    early    Alumnus,    a 


gentleman  who  has  held  high  positions  of  pub- 
lie  trust,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  many  an  "Old  Boy." 

Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J., 

President  of  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Father  Rector:  Your  very  kind  letter 
of  July  22d  reached  me  in  due  time,  and  the 
catalogues  to  which  it  refers  somewhat  later. 

I  feel  deeply  thankful  for  the  proof  that 
you  have  given  me  that  I  am  still  remembered 
at  Georgetown  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time, 
though  perhaps  there  is  no  one  there  now  be- 
sides Father  Welch  who  can  have  any  person- 
al recollection  of  me.  *  cherish  vivid  remi- 
niscences of  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to  me 
during  the  last  three  years  of  my  college  life, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  assure  him  that  time  has 
not  abated  the  reverence  and  affection  with 
which  he  inspired  me. 

I  shall  gladly  comply  with  your  flattering 
request  to  send  my  portrait  for  the  collection 
of  portraits  of  "distinguished  graduates" 
which  you  are  making,  and  though  the  propri- 
ety of  the  designation  that  you  are  pleased  to 
employ  is  more  than  questionable  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  still  the  temptation  to  figure  in 
such  goodly  company  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

I  cannot  send  the  portrait  at  once,  but  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  have  it  forwarded  to  you 
from  Paris  in  the  course  of  about  six  months. 

By  to-day's  post  I  send  you  four  volumes 
which  I  trust  may  be  an  acceptable  addition 
to  the  College  Library.  They  refer  to  my 
kinsman,  Dr.  Masquera,  Archbishop  of  Bogota 
from  -1835  to  1853. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kind  letter 
and  the  cordial  good  wishes  that  it  contains. 
I  am.  dear  Father  Rector, 

Very  faithfully  vours, 

THOMAS'  HERRAN,  '63, 
Consulate  of  the  United  States, 
Medellin.  U.  S.  of  Columbia. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  visit  of  His  Excellency  Archbishop  Mar- 
tinelli,  the  Papal  Legate,  has  been  postponed 
until  early  in  next  year.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  will  be  as  loyally  welcomed  by  the 
sons  of  the  oldest  Catholic  University  in 
America  as  was  his  predecessor.  Cardinal 
Satolli.  *«  is  expected  that  during  his  stay  at 
Georgetown  the  Archbishop  will  confirm  a 
number  of  the  students  who  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived that  sacrament. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  disappointment  to 
our  Reverend  Prefect  of  Schools,  Father  Con- 
way, S.  J.,  that  so  little  interest  is  taken  in 
the  class  of  public  elocution.  During  a  recent 
session  he  spoke  with  much  earnestness  about 
the  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  education, 
and  recalled  the  days  when  at  Georgetown 
the  elocution  class  was  considered  as  much  of 
an  amusement  as  the  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Monday, 
December  20,  and  Father  Conway  hopes  that 
those  appointed  to  recite  will  do  everything 
to  make  the  occasion  a  complete  success. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  decided  not  to  pre- 
sent the  "Pirates  of  Penzance,"  as  was  an- 
nounced in  our  last  issue,  for  the  choruses 
and  musical  effects  could  not  be  prepared  in 
time.  To  compensate  for  the  disappointment 
that  this  decision  will  cause,  a  farcical  drama, 
"The  Critic,"  has  been  substituted  and  the 
date  of  its  presentation  fixed  for  the  evening 
of  December  iu.  The  cast,  composed  of  the 
best  dramatic  talent  in  the  house,  is  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  William  Kean,  S.  J., 
the  moderator  of  the  club,  and  he  anticipates 
that  the  young  actors  will  make  a  very  fine 
showing.  The  plav  will  be  given  in  Gaston 
Hall. 

The  Philodemic  Debating  Society  has  chos- 
en the  men  who  are  to  represent  it  in  the 
1  Merrick  debate.  For  a  few  years  past  only 
1  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  have  spoken 
at  these  final  debates,  but  this  year  the  Jun- 
iors have  sueceeued  in  obtaining  places  for 
two  of  their  classmen.  This  will  heighten  the 
i  rivalry  which  has  always  existed,  and  make 
the  contest  for  the  Merrick  Debating  Medal 
even  more  interesting  than  it  has  been  in  for- 
mer years.  The  subject  to  be  discussed  has 
not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The  affair  will 
be  held  in  Gaston  Hall  on  February  22,  189S. 
The  debaters  are  Mr.   Samuel  J.  Waggaman, 


'us,  District  of  Columbia;  Mr.  Edw  J.  Bpady, 
'98,  District  of  Columbia;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  O- 
Neil,  '99,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Francis  J.  Byrne, 
'99,  Delaware.  Mr.  Harry  K.  Gower,  '98,  Iowa, 
will  act  as  chairman. 

Alter  the  above  had  gone  to  press  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Byrne  has  withdrawn  his 
name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Merrick  medal. 
Mr.  Maurice  B.  Kirby,  '98,  our  Athletic  Edi- 
tor, was  then  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Byrne. 


THE  RECEPTION  INTO  THE  SODALITY  OF 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  scenes  witnessed 
at  Georgetown  for  a  long  time  was  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  sodalists  on  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Since  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic- 
year  those  under  probation  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  this  solemn  occasion,  and  aided  by 
Father  Conway,  S.  J.,  had  striven  hard  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of  be- 
coming children  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  services  the  strains 
of  the  "Veni  Creator,"  beautifully  sung  by 
the  choir,  filled  the  chapel  and  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  sodalists.  After  the  hymn  Rev. 
P.  Quill,  S.  J.,  of  .Loyola  College,  Baltimore, 
addressed  the  congregation.  He  told  the 
young  men  that  the  aim  of  their  society  was 
not  ordinary  virtue,  but  Christian  perfection 
and  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  by  being 
admitted  into  the  companionship  of  the  earth- 
ly sons  of  Mary  they  were  made  brothers  of 
Christ,  and  then,  having  mentioned  the  names 
of  famous  members  of  the  Sodalities  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  our  country,  he  urged  that  the 
sodalists  of  Georgetown  should  imitate  these 
illustrious  men  and  bring  honor  and  praise  to 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  reception  having 
been  completed  the  "Magnificat"  was  chanted 
and  the  solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  ended  this  happy  occasion. 

The  postulants  numbered  twenty-eight,  and 
as  this  is  the  largest  body  that  has  been  re- 
ceived for  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  to  be- 
token an  increase  in  the  devotion  to  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin  among  the  students. 

C.  P.  G.,  10.' 


ZPrince — Jlrtist  J*otografer 
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When  Napoleon  was  at  the  very  summit 
of  his  glory,  while  his  name  was  heralded 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  Bishop 
Whately,  of  Dublin,  taking  several  differ- 
ent newspaper  accounts  of  the  great  Corsi- 
can,  his  whereabouts  and  character,  as 
premises,  proved  bv  a  single  application  of 
the  laws  of  Minor  Logic  that  Napoleon  nev- 
er existed.  Were  Whately  living  quietly  at 
Georgetown  at  the  present  day,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  diverse  character  of  the  re- 
views and  critiques,  that  he  might  logically 
infer  that  the  most  popular  of  College 
sports  in  America  is  a  myth.  You  will  be 
informed  on  one  page  of  a  newspaper  that 
football,  both  from  a  physical  and  scientific 
standpoint,  is  one  of  the  greatest  athletic 
diversions  ever  invented.  Turn  to  another 
paper,  nay,  not  to  another  paper,  but  fre- 
quently to  another  page  of  the  same  paper, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is 
the  most  brutal  and  degrading  pastime  that 
Satan  himself  could  possibly  devise  for  the 
destruction  of  a  young  collegian's  body  and 
soul. 

Should  football  be  encouraged  or 
prohibited  in  our  American  Colleges?  This 
is  indeed  a  mooted  question,  and  I  consider 
an  examination  of  the  adherents  to  both 
sides  of  this  question,  its  best  solu- 
tion. The  whole  body  of  football  crit- 
ics maybe  classed  under  three  heads: 
those  who  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it;  those  who  have  a  general  idea  of 
the  game;  and,  thirdly,  those  who  have 
made  football  a  study  and  thoroughly  un- 


derstand it  in  every  detail.  The  first  class, 
as  is  usual,  have  the  most  to  say,  and  is 
mainly  composed  of  those  who  object  to  all 
athletic  sports  on  principle, as  they  say.  On 
principle?  On  what  principle?  When  a  man 
can  marshall  no  better  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  than  that  he  objects  to, 
or  advocates  something  on  principle  or  on 
some  other  hackneyed  phrase,  you  may 
generally  assume  that  he  cannot  define  his 
own  words  and  you  will  always  find  that 
the  soundness  of  his  body  is  proportioned  to 
the  soundness  of  his  argument.  Within  the 
past  week  a  gentleman,  well  informed  on 
most  subjects,  and  clever,  told  me  that 
should  his  son  ever  don  the  "canvas  armor" 
he  would  be  tempted  to  disown  him. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "this  game  is  brutal  in  the 
extreme.  Legislation  should  make  it  a 
criminal  offense,  and  every  man  who  plays 
football  should  be  arrested  for  assault  like 
any  other  rough.  No,  sir!  No  football 
for  me.  I  object  to  it  on  principle."  Oh! 
what  a  galaxy  of  arguments!  Within  the 
evening,  and  not  very  long  after  this  out- 
burst, the  speaker  reluctantly  admitted  that 
h'  had  not  only  never  seen  a  football  game, 
but  had  never  even  read  one  concise  report 
of  a  game;  his  knowledge  of  the  sport  had 
been  exclusively  acquired  from  those  news- 
paper articles  that  are  found  under  such 
lurid  headlines  as  "Another  victim  of  foot- 
ball," "Another  life  sacrificed  to  the  god  of 
College  sport,"  etc.,  etc.  One  is  strongly 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  man  who  forms 
an  opinion  on  such  biased  and  unworthy 
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reports  is  an  Omphaltatite,  not  only  theo- 
retically, but  in  fact;  and,  to  be    sure,  it 
were  foolhardy  for  such  an  one  to  play  so 
rough  a  game,  as  an  accidental  blow  in  the 
stomach  might  disarrange  his  intellect  for- 
ever.    We  dismiss     this     type,  as  football 
neither  gains  nor  loses  by  its  support  or  op- 
position.    The  second  class  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  football  public,  those  who  pat- 
ronize the  game,  and  their  opinions  should 
be  considered.     This  public  is  largely  con- 
stituted of  students,  business    and    profes- 
sional men,  the  sisters  of  the  players  and 
other  young  ladies  interested  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  Colleges  and  College  men. 
The  most  radical  opponent  of  football  is 
bound  to  admit  that  the  student  body  hold 
football  in  higher  favor  than    any    other 
out-door  sport ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  real  position  of  the  fathers  of 
this  student  body.     The  majority  sternly 
forbid  their  sons  to  play.     Many  are  indif- 
ferent, and  some  few  encourage  it.     Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  for  instance,  is  quoted  as 
i  saying  that  he  would  rather    see    his  son 
playing  on  the  Yale  football  team  than  re- 
ceiving a  Yale  degree.    Of  course  these  are 
the  words  of  an  enthusiast,  and  we  consider 
it  a  very  nice  question  whether  Yale  should 
feel  complimented  or  insulted.     Yet  they 
are  all  present  at  the  big  games,  and  should 
the  son  of  one  of  these  grave  and  corpulent 
citizens,  by  reason  of  some  wonderful  run 
01  daring  tackle,  evoke  the  plaudits  of  the 
thousands  present,  does  the  paternal  bosom 
shrink  with  sadness  and  humility?    Not  by 
a  long  shot!    Rather  it  heaves  with  joy  and 
enthusiasm  to  such  an  extent  that  the  g. 
and  c.  cit.  is  unable  to  express  himself  for 
hoarseness.    And  the  girls !    Well,  a  young 
lady's  first  attendance  is  generally  marked 


by  "horrid!"  "shocking!"  and  many  other 
feminine  "cuss     words"  too  numerous     to 
mention;  but  when  she  discovers  about  a 
half  a  dozen  hours  later  that  one  of  those 
"horrid  brutes"  has  his  nose,  mouth,  eyes, 
etc.,  arrayed  in  the  manner  usual  to  ration- 
al beings,  talks     intelligently     and  dances 
very  well,  she  decides  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  football  is  not  such  an  awful  thing  as 
she  had  been  led  to  believe.     However,  in 
my  mind,  the  best  criterion    by    which  to 
judge  football,  is  the  evidence  of  men  who 
are,  at  present,  settled  in  life,  and  with  ex- 
perience, the  best  of  all  teachers  and  argu- 
ments, on  their  side.     They  are  the  ones 
who  are  really     capable     of     judging  the 
game.     They  are  the  men  who  truly  know 
whether  the  violent  work  and  rough  knocks 
that  are  the  wages  of  football,  render  the 
intellectual  or  physical  man  unfit  for  his 
coming  struggle  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  world's  "gridiron."     I  have  before  me 
Spalding's  football  guide  for  1896.     Any 
one  who  may  wish  to  know  what  may  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  old  players 
will  do  well  to  procure  a  copy.    It  contains 
dozens  of  letters  from  the     men     whose 
names  are  traditional  in  their  Colleges,  not 
"coaches,"  mind     you,  but  men  in  every 
walk  of  business  and  professional  life,  par- 
ticularly  physicians;  and   they,  everyone, 
agree  that  there  is  but  one  objection  to  foot- 
ball, namely,  mass     plays.     Let     the  "ex- 
perts" eliminate  this  objectionable  element, 
and  we  may  hope  for  less  opposition  in  the 
future.     It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  they 
may  be  successful  in  doing  this,  and  I  can 
hear  the  voices  of  every  lover  of  true,  man- 
ly, College  sport  responding  with  a  heart- 
felt "Amen." 

M.  B.  KIRBY,  '98. 
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THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  '97  '98. 


The  result  of  the  late  inter-class  football 
contest  was  a  surprise  to  the  knowing  ones, 
yet  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  victory 
was  a  popular  one.  The  Freshmen  of  this 
year  deserve  the  success  which  they  have  se- 
cured, for  they  toiled  incessantly  and  confi- 
dently for  it. 

A  week  before  the  series  began  the  1901 
team  lined  up  against  a  picked  assortment  of 
players  composed  of  Preps  and  Post-Gradu- 
ates. II  was  a  strong  team,  and  defeated  the 
Freshmen  by  a  score  of  4  to  2. 

After  the  same  it  was  thought  that  '01's 
chances  lor  the  turkey  dinner  were  meagre, 
yet  we  believe  that  it  was  just  to  this  defeat 
that  our  class  team  owed  its  future  success. 
In  this  nractice  game  '01  perceived  its  weak- 
nesses, and  labored  hard  thereafter  to  over- 
come them.  And  when  finally  this  team  en- 
tered the  lists  to  battle  against  the  veterans 
of  former  .ournaments  it  was  well  prepared 
to  uphold  the  "-lory  of  its  class. 

The  first  game  was  played  between  '99  and 
19',  and  a  most  exciting  struggle  resulted. 
By  the  close  score  of  4  to  0  '99  triumphed, 
though  the  Sophomores  played  a  marvelous 
game.  The  game  that  '99  put  up  was  truly 
brilliant,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the 
contest  between  them  and  the  Freshmen 
would  be  extremely  interesting. 

We  made  our  initial  bow  as  aspirants  for 
the  championship  on  November  10.  and  by  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  part  of  our  backs  we  de- 


feated '99  with  unexpected  cast,  ma  kin;;   two 
touchdowns   and    one    goal.     Our    manner    ol 
playing  surprised  the  critics,  and  it  was  imznel 
diately  perceived  that  we  were  dangerous  ad-1 
versaries  in  this  championship  struggle.     The] 
Juniors   had   defeated   1900   by     the     exciting 
score   of   one   touchdown,   and   the   '01   eleven! 
had  conquered  the  '99  team  with  comparative 
ease  by  10  to  0.     Hence,  it  appeared  that  till 
following   game   between    the    Freshmen    and 
Sophomores   would   be   a   "walkover"   for    '01 
However,  the  latter  were  sanguine  of  success! 
and  all   honestly   and   steadfastly   maintained,  j 
that  they  would   surprise   the  over-zealous— 1 
"naughty  ones" — and  they  did,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  take  a  game  from  us. 

Our  second  contest  resulted  as  the  first, 
and  another  victory  was  auJed  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Freshmen.  We  played  as  fine  a 
game  as  the  initial  contest,  and  scored  13 
points  before  the  first  half  was  over;  how- 
ever, we  were  not  a  little  chagrined  for  1900 
to  make  a  touchdown  against  us,  and,  as  the 
results  of  the  later  games  proved,  the  Soph 
omores  were  the  only  ones  capable  of  per- 
forming this  feat,  and  they  only  did  it  once. 
By  winning  this  game  we  captured  the  first 
series,  and  this  insured  us  second  place,  at  the 
least. 

Another  series  was  about  to  commence,  and 
if  we  could  win  that  it  would  mean  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  College  for  a  year  and  the  en- 
oyment  of  the  much  coveted  banquet  ten- 
dered to  the  winning  team.    Freshmen  enter- 
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ed  with  the  same  spirit  and  confidence  that 
had  characterized  their  previous  contests, 
and  with  a  sure  hope  of  victory  they  lined  up 
against  '99  in  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  November.  It  was  a  day  ill  suited 
for  football,  but  the  condition  of  the  weather 
did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  Freshmen. 
In  a  magnificent  game,  in  which  each  individ- 
ual member  did  something  worthy  of  men- 
tion and  commendation,  the  '99  eleven  were 
routed  by  the  score  of  16  to  0.  Freshmen 
clearly  proved  their  superiority  over  their  op- 
ponents. In  ti».s  game  the  most  remarkable 
incident  of  the  inter-class  series  occurred.  It 
was  the  magnificent  run  of  '01's  popular  full 
back.  Fleming,  who  caught  the  ball  when 
kicked  off  during  the  second  half  and  ran  the 
entire  length  of  the  field,  110  yards,  without 
being  tackled.  It  was  a  marvelous  happening, 
and  was  accomplished  in  part  by  excellent 
and  timely  interference  which  enabled  him  to 
get  through  most  of  the  Junior  line  without 
being  tackled;  then,  once  with  a  clear  field, 
none  but  the  inimitable  Berny  Wefers  could 
have  caught  him  flying  down  the  field.  Thus 
was  secured  the  third  touchdown  of  the  game. 

The  struggle  which  determined  '01  the 
"Champions  of  '97"  was  played  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, and  our  opponents  were  the  Sopho- 
mores. Though  weakened  in  a  measure  by 
the  absence  of  their  .skillful  end,  Tobin,  the 
Sophs,  presented  a  formidable  team,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  Freshmen  would  be  obliged  to 
play  very  dexterously  in  order  to  gain  this 
victory.  Our  team,  also,  was  a  little  different 
from  the  line-up  of  previous  contests,  and 
doubtless  presented  a  stronger  eleven  than  it 
had  done  in  any  former  game.  The  result 
of  this  struggle  was  unexpected  even  by  the 
most  sanguine  admirers  of  the  new  cham- 
pions. Sophomore  was  overwhelmed,  and 
touchdowns  were   made   by   Freshmen   backs 


with  a  facility  that  was  amazing.  By  winning 
we  became  champions,  and  besides  attaining 
this  honor  and  title  we  gained  a  secondary 
reputation  of  being  the  first  Freshman  Class 
to  carry  away  the  championship  since  the  in- 
ter-class series  was  incorporated  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  College  athletics. 

One  particular  feature  of  the  games  that 
appealed  to  every  student  was  the  absence  of 
those  disgraceful,  pugilistic  scenes  that  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  recent 
football  struggles.  The  contests  were  con- 
ducted in  a  friendly  manner,  and  glad  are  we 
to  relate  that  only  one  man  of  all  those  who 
participated  was  incapacitated  for  duty.  The 
Freshmen  won,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  a 
just  victory  resulting  from  practice,  hard  and 
constant,  and  as  a  final  word  we  thank  those 
who  have  "rooted"  for  us  and  encouraged  us 
with  their  words,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
retain  their  approbation  when  the  inter-class 
league  is  revived  next  fall. 

The  summary  of  games  is: 

Won.  Lost.  Per  cent. 

Freshmen   4  0  1,000 

Junior 1  3  .250 

Sophomore    1  3  .250 

LINE-UP. 

Gracie   1.  e. 

Douglas    ]  ,    , 

Lyons   ]   L  *■ 

Whelan  1.  g. 

P.  Lobit c. 

Barry  r.  e. 

O'Connell  r.  t. 

English  1  j 

Fitzpatrick   ] h' 

Keane  q.  b. 

Walsh  |  |    | 

Murphy   ] 

Minnahan r.  h. 

Fleming   f .  b. 

Jas.  P.  Duffy Manager 

J.  D.  WHEELER,  '01. 


Owen  Owen.     .     .    TJailor  and  7)raper~~ 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 


"Buzzer's  Christmas."    By  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Wag- 

gaman. 

We  have  just  received  the  above  volume, 
written  by  that  charming  and  popular  author- 
ess, Mrs.  Waggaman.  It  is  a  delightful  little 
tale,  and  while  undoubtedly  written  for  young 
people  can  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by 
all.  A  woman  who,  through  false  pride  and 
resentment,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  her 
only  son  in  marrying  against  her  will,  has 
closed  her  doors  and  her  heart  to  the  world, 
is  gradually  brought  to  the  realization  of  the 
dreariness  of  her  lonely  and  solitary  life, 
through  the  influence  of  a  little  child.  The 
story,  told  very  prettily  and  pathetically,  will 
surely  prove  a  most  popular  one. 

"Tom's  Luck  Pot,"  by  the  same  author,  is 
another  interesting  book  which  we  highly 
recommend.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  total- 
ly different  from  that  of  "Buzzer's  Christ- 
mas," which  shows  how  versatile  a  writer  Mrs. 
Waggaman  is.  The  story  is  that  of  a  boy  who 
by  a  sudden  misfortune  is  thrown  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources.  His  unfortunate  po- 
sition affords  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
manly  and  sterling  character.  Sacrificing  his 
pride,  he  surmounts  all  difficulties  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  unconsciously  made  the  in- 
strument by  which  great  eood  is  effected. 
The  story  has  some  very  dramatic  situations 
and  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner  through- 
out. 

"The  Worst  Boy  in  the  School."     By  Michael 

J.  A.  McCaffery,  LL  D. 

Schoolboy  life  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all, 
but  when  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
boys,  their  feelings  and  their  characters, 
writes  of  them,  he  brings  out  far  better  than 
anyone  else  all  Lnat  is  chivalrous  and  noble  in 
a  boy's  nature.  The  story  of  "The  Worst  Boy 
in  School"  is  written  by  such  a  man,  and  after 
reading  this  nathetic  little  tale,  so  delightful- 
ly told  by  the  author,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
judge  more  leniently  of  j'outh,  its  faults  and 
its  failings. 


SONGS    AND    SONNETS 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN. 


New  Edition  (White  and  Green).  Brentano  Brothers, 
New  York;  Brentano  Brothers, Washington,  D.  C.] 
A.  C.McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 


PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR 


'Three  writers  of  the  most  exquisite  son- 
nets— Delieredia,    Aldrich,    Maurice    Egan."- 
The  late  Charles  A.  Dana. 

"Mr.  Egan  writes  sonnets  with  a  delicate 
touch,  and  rounds  out  the  closes  with  an  eye 
to  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  of  those  to  whom 
the  sonnet  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
form." — New  York  Times. 

"The  author  is  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  his 
religious  faith  finds  frequent  and  glowing  ex- 
pression in  his  verse — their  author  is  unques- 
tionably a  true  poet." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Should  the  innumerable  hosts  of  sonnets 
which  have  been  composed  in  English  during 
our  time  be  all  forgotten,  except  eight  or  ten, 
we  are  firmly  rf  the  opinion  that  'Of  Flowers' 
would  be  among  the  small  number  destined  to 
survive." — The  Owl  (Ottawa). 

"Mr.  Egan  may  well  be  proud  of  'The  Coun- 
try Priests'  work,  for  it  is  not  far  inferior 
to  Goldsmith's  parish  priest,  though  the 
treatment  is  entirely  different." — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

"A  poet  who  has  a  sincere  regard  for  his 
work,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  trifle  with 
his  song  gift." — The  Critic  (New  York). 

"The  critical  reader  will  have  much  joy  in 
this  charming  book." — The  Times  (Boston). 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute***     tROy,  new  y0Rk  e$tab,l$bed  ,$J6 

A  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 

D.  I.  MURPHY^^DSfSURANCE  AGENTotot 

941  F  STR6ET  NORTHWEST! 

B.  F.  QOTTWALSl-D0     * 

'  $  Pennsylvania  | 

Avenue  %    My  Carbonettes  are  peerless  for 

Nortnwest        $ 


photographer  .  .  .  f 


%  SPECIAL    RATES    TO    COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS    .    . 


vigor  and  artistic  effect. 


noorc  vS  Ceding 


JJ09  PENNA.  AVENUE -s,, licit  a  share  of  the   patronage  of 
^^  the  students  of  Georgetown  College  and  their  friends.    A  magni- 
ficent stuck  of  Christmas  Goods  in  Gold  and  Sterling  Silver  is  now 
on  exhibition.     A.  special  discount  to  the  students  will  be  .    .    . 
[WELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  "allowed."  «  «  «  «  «  Washington  and  mount  Uernon  Souvenir  Spoon 


.  G.  SPlll  I  IS.. 


INCORPORATED. 


CHICAGO,    NEW    VORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,    fl  ISHINGTON 


Athletic  Goods 
Bicycles  and  Sundries 
Uniforms  for  all  Sports 
Gymnasium  Outfits 


The  boys  like  to  enjoy  Foot  Hull.  Besides  tin-  Spalding 
Official  Intercollegiate  Foot  Hull,  which  must  It  used  in 
all  match  games,  we  have  Foot  Hulls  for  the  toys  at  $1  to$4. 


ash.  branch: 

1013  Penna.  Ave. 

ndependent  Ice  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

^E^IVXVE^JBK^O      ICE). 

QUICK  SERVICE     NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

fice,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


Robinson, 
Cliery  &  Co. 


Clothiers 


12th  and  F  Streets. 


LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO, 


HE... 


"J& 


ess 


j  j 


SHOE 


iMHORTFKh  OF 

LHDIES'  KND  G6NTS' 
FRENCH  KID  GLOVES 

919  F  Street  N.  W. 

CHARLES  W.  HANDY..... 

Real  Estate  Broker 

610  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  I>.  C. 


Ct  from  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


jjosepb  fluerbacM^ 


623  PENNA.  AVE. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 


HABERDASHER  AND  HATTER. 


I.  Re$$  d  Son 


tsts 

TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 
Penna.  T^ve.  N.  \v. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IX  EXTRA  FIXE,  FINE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


«\5> 
•) 


AGENT 


J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jflotal  Htecorators. 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington, 

1153  Broadway,  New  York. 
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<SXS)®®®®®®<!XiXS^^ 
THE  L  &  R    ROUTE." 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 

ATHLETIC 

e^GOODS 

LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, 

*^«*4 17  Ninth. 


? 


..Merchant  Tailor 

13 JO  F  Street  N.  W. 

HUGH  RE1LLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Window  and    Plate    Glass,   Etc. 


I  q  |  |  Penna.  Ave. 

1311  and  1223  and  1225  32d  St  X.  W. 


•Phones  1209  and  17-. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS  ? 


W.  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST, 
OUR  SUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 


ait  the  BEST  FLOURS  made.    Try  them  and  lie  convinced.   For 
Sale  by  Grocers  and  at  our  Mill. 


W.  H.  TENNEY  &  SONS, 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

(Successors  to  H.  P.Gilbert.)  dealers  in 

HARDWARE  AND  HARNESS. 


Contractors'  and  Machinists'  Supplies 
Telehone  357. 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS 

-<jtiSH  dealer: 

Stands :  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 

0  Street  and  N.  L.  Markets.  Washington,  d,  > 

A.  HANLOISU* 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCE 

DEALER    IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  ant 
^  Tobacco*^ 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Corner  P 

Washington,  D.  C. 

49  Agent  for  <  lhase  a.  Sanborn  I  'oM 

GEORGE  W.  RAY 

Wholesale  Grocene 

TIHUnes,  liquors,  Ciciara  and  Cobacco. 


249  M  Street,  West  Washington,  D, 


'f634PA.AVE.-P 

*<ARDwfrrV£- 


1203  and  1212  32d  Street. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 


James D.  Mason.  Samuel G.  Mason. 

James  D.  mason  §  go. 
STEAM  *  CRACKER  ^  BAKERY. 

1?  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 
Opposite  Maltby  House  Baltimore,  Md. 


Edward  Derrick,  Wholesale  Agent,  818  19th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Teachers   Wanted ! 
Union  Ceacners'  Agencies  of  America. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Bass,  D.D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada ;  New  C 
leans,    La.;   New   York,    N.    r\;   Washingtt 
D.   C;   San  Francisco,    Cal.;  Chicago,  111. 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  till 
We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  p 
season.  1500  Teachers  needed  now  \o  contr 
for  next  term. 

Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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maurer 


MANDOLINS  ano 
GUITARS... 


are  decidedly  the  besl  in  the  vvoi  Id.  Full}  guaran 
teed  in  every  nay.  A  good  case  ami  a  |iack  ol  line 
playing  cards  given  aua>  with  every  instrument 


I0HN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO.... 


SOLE  AGENTS 


937  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W 


STORKS  :  PHILADELPHIA- 


PITTSBURG 


Regal 


"  141  ' 

Button 
^c  Calf 

also  made  in  Pa- 
tent Calf.  We 
aiso  make  this 
style  toe  in  lace 
Black  Calf,  En- 
amel and  Rus- 
sia Calf,  double 
sole;  I'atent 
Calf  with  single 
sole.  Delivered 
to  any  address 
in  United  States 
for 

$0.50 


3 


and  25  cts.  ad- 
ditional express 
charges. 


The  I^egal 

1003   PENNA.   AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


BALITMORE 


BUFFALO 


ter  the  Game  is  Over... 


The  Raleigh 


Con.  TwtLFTH  St.  an 
Pa     Ave     N.   W. 
WASH  INGTON,   D.  C. 


European  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
fireproof.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.  Rates 
reasonable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


TJ/ie  £bbitt... 


EIGHT   IRON    FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  C.  Busch,  Manager. 


Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 

Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


THE   SHOREHAM 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 


Morgan  House 


JOHN  T.  OEVINE, 

Proprietor. 
European. 


R.  W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


3  2d  St.,  above  H. 


Jrft 


CirVei/S...      _    1016  Pa.  Ave. 

C/  Cor.    Eleventh    St., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  most  complete  oyster  house  in  the  United  States  yvith  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  ladies  and  gentle 
men.  Oysters,  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas-back  Ducks 
specialties.  Open  daily  from  6  a.  m  to  12  p.m.,  Sundays  excepted. 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  steamed  Oysters. 

£♦  £.  Bre$naban«« 

miviivo  ROOM 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  N.  W. 


30000000 


0000000000 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game— all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past- 
ille best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 

1339 


ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY    HOUSE 


I'  STREET  X.  W 
Washington,  D.  C 
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OUR  LINE  "I    I 
UP-TO-DATE  t 


A5HIONABI; 

Ml  VS  FIIRNISHIN05.. 


IS    UNEXCELLED  IN   WASHINGTON. 


H.  minster, 


409  and  SOI   Penn.  A\e.. 


KNOX-New  York. 


Under  National   Hotel. 


Washington,  |).  C. 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
.  Cor.  13th  Street. 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED    HATS.. 

HENRY  HEATH  J  London 
CHRISTY'S,       i  L,"u1on- 
Canes   and  Umbrellas,   Ladies'   Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 


P.  J.  McEYOY,  1 18  W.Pratt  Street... 

Baltimore,  Mel. 

Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  even  description  of is 

usedDy  Religious  Communities.  Drapd'Ete,  Diagonals,  Cloths, 
Cloaking,  Merinos,  Flannels,  Girdling,  Hosiery,  Blankets,  Tow- 
els, Table  Damask,  Hankerchiefe,  etc.  Church  Laces,  silk  Vest 
ment  Damask,  Galloons,  and  Crosses  for  Vestments.  Samples 
Furnished  Promptly. 


We've  Branched  Out 


— into  Sporting  and  Ath- 
letic Goods.  You'll  say 
right  off  ours  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete 
stock  that  has  ever  been 
shown  in  Washington. 
You'll  recognize  all  the 
standard  makes.  And 
you'll  find  we've  figured 
our  prices  down  at  least 
25  per  cent,  under  all  the 
others.  You've  been 
charged  too  much  here- 
tofore. 


SAKS  &  CO,,  Pa.  A»e.  and  7th  St.         "Saks'  Corner.' 


11.1 


SUCCESSOR   TO 
...  NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 

Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher. 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 


Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn,  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


^tormorrt  §•  3ac^6cm 


PRINTER* 


522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 

Emmons  S.  Smith... 


FANCY    GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWELR 


705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 


The  Palace  Billiard  Parlo 
and  Dairy  Lunch   Room, 


Wm.  N.  Payne,  Prop. 


Thirth-second  and  M  Sts.  N. 


A.  M.  Baer^t 

Clothing  and  Furnishing 

Correct  Styles— All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats    

Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N. 
9/at/onal   Sftrass   and   TJerra  Cotta  2l^or/\ 

..THOS,  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 

316-322  13th  St.  N.  W.  -  .  WASHINGTON,  [)   I 


Plumbers',     Steam-Fitters'     and     Engineers'     Suppl 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 

W.  D.  Brace 

..PHARMACIST.. 

Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 


(Sveat  Htlantic  &  Ipactf 

TEA  COMPANY 

501  and  503  Seventh  Street  X. 


Jail   and   Winter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  *.Vy  c  AAI 
Can  always  be  found  at  D*  '   >*UUI' 

Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's,         oeoroetowR!  d! 

We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patronage 
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IFEST,  FASTEST,  AND  FINEST  TRAINS 

IN  AMERICA  RUN  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad 

(ROYAL  BLUE  LINE) 

BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

All  trains  vestibuled  from  end  to  end  and  protected 
Pullman's    Anti-Telescoping    Appliance.      All    cars 

hted  by  Pintsch  gas.      Dining  cars  on  famous  Five- 
>ur  Trains  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  maintains  complete  service 

Vestibule  Express  Trains  between  New  York,  Cin- 
wati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Equipped  with  Pull- 
in   Palace  Sleeping   Cars,   running   through   without 

ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS  BETWEEN  THE 

EAST  AND  WEST  RUN  VIA 

WASHINGTON. 

Full  information  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  Sleeping 

ir  Accommodations,  etc,  etc.,  can  be  secured  at  Ticket 

fices,  New  York  Avenue  and  1 5th  street,  619  Pennsyl- 

nia  Avenue,  and  at  Station,  Corner  New  Jersey  Avenue 

d  C  Street. 

IAS.  0.  SCULL,  S.  B.  HEGE, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Dis.  Pass.  Agent, 

Baltimore,  Md.  N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St.  N.  W. 

iLEPHONE  CALL  1591  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cbe... 

£.  T.  Brooks 

Company 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND 

ELECTROLIERS. 


15th  Street, 
Corcoran  Building. 


PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager. 


7RANKLIN  &  CO. 


««« 


The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 


HOOK    AND  .loH   PRINTING 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.. 


517  1 1th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


PALMER'S 


®     BELFAST     «i 
LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARlLLA,|....oiNQER....f 

ORANGE  CIDER.®        ALE.        ® 

®  ® 

MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER,  ®®®®®®®®®® 

AND  SCHLITZ'S  MILWAUKEE  LAGER. 

615  TO  621  l>  STREET  S.  W.  Telephone  call  180. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLlAfl  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  ity,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  1941-1959  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 


111.  3.  tytmt.. 


WHOLESALE       TOBACCONIST. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 


3i3  Penna.  Ave. 


'Phone  1644. 


AUTISTIC  PAPERS 
DIE  WORK 
ENGRAVED  CARDS 
ETC.,  ETC. 


0J       b      J 


431   Eleventh  St.  N.  YV.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


G.  Taylor  Wade... 


Established  1867. 


OPTICIANS 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 


General  Commission  Merchant, 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
SiO;i      F*      STREJ15T      PC.      w.      911  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A*JJ\I 


Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 


428  7th  Street  Northwest. 


Special  attention  paid  to  Wedding  Invitations  and 
card  Engraving. 


J.J.    SPAULDING. 


JOHN    SPAULDINt 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


Our    Book  department  is  the  largest  and  most  com-      BOOKSELLERS    AND     STATIONER! 
plete  in  the  ciey.     Prices  always  the  lowest. 

The  standard  and  popular  works  by  the  world's 
greatest  authors  can  be  found  in  our  stocks  m  all 
i  imes. 

The  new  In mks  on  Bale  the  day  alter  publication. 

Special  notice  is  called  to  our  collection  of  Holiday 
Hooks  suitable  for  presents. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  leading  magazines 
both  American  and  foreign,  Prices  less  than  the 
publishers. 

416  Scvcntb  Street 
. .  u/.    jfc.    JLowctermi'tk  6c  Co. . 

1426  F  Street  N.  W. 

NEW,  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND. 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUGHT. 

Quick  Work.    Skilled  Work- 
men Assure  Satisfaction  •■  •• 

Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  OFFII  i      1250  82d  St.  N.  \V. 
Plant— 8287  K  street  Northwest. 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  D. 


S-T-fl-L-E-E... 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


I  107  F  St.  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C 


Artistic  Posing,  Latest  styles  and  Accessories.  Special  College 
and  <  lass  Kates. 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.     We  Save  Your  Linen. 


W.  S.  ANDERSON  R.L.ANDERSON 

Southern  Fruits  and  Vegetables  a  Specialty. 


w 


N  HOLESALE 


S.  ANDERSON  &  CO... 

Successors  to  E,  E.  Anderson  &  Bro 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
..Fruits    and    Vegetables.. 

202  9th  St.  and  919  B  St.  N.  W. 
Established  1865. 


CALLON..  3obn  Byrne  $  £o.««« 

FOR   NEW   AND  SECOND-HAND 

Ivaw-  Books. 

1322  F  St.  N.W.  We  buy  and  exchange  law  books. 


♦!JBReNTHN°'s' 


Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW    YolSK.     CHICAGO.      PARIS. 

Brentano's  "  London  Exchequer"  Inks  are  the  Best.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Brentano's,"  with  nameofcity. 


C.  M.  BELL 

The  National  Phofooraphei 

463=465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladies  and  Children  a  Specialty. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  th 
Reproduction  of  Old  Picture! 

1217,  1219  and  1226  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALTIM 

Tine 
Portrait: 


In  Crayon,  Wati  1 
Colors,  India  In  I 
and  Oil. 


Class  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewelsccccc* 


Prize  Medals  in    Cold    and   Silver 
Designs  and    Estimates  furnished 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

71  E,  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pities  T.  Oyster... 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  ECCS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

0ffice •:«».':«  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

gent   for   the    Celebrated   Cow  Brand 
Butter— Recognized  without  an  Equal. 


Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 


Cotreii    dc    U.eonard, 

1:47$  Broadway.  tflbany,  9/.  2/. 

Makers  of  the  CAPS.  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 
I  orcetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  Rock  Hill,  Cath- 
ie University  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 
[rd,  Vale,  Princeton,  etc.  Illustrated  bulletin  npon 
huest.  

Cicial  Agency  for  Washington,  0.  C,  PRKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 
Norton  C.  Stout  dc  Co. . . 

POPULAR     PRICE       THILORS, 

Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  F*  St.  NT.  W. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— JSl 5.00  SUITS. 
G    W.  M0BRAV,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Stety  and  Satisfaction 
Insured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 


H.  W.  Beveridge^^ 


Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
5  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 


THE  RELIABLE     HATIVEJl*. 

917   Penn.  Ave. 

Brass  Front. 


B.  f.  Uladdcv 


tsts 


VII 

3139  M  Street 


IWSIIIONAIil.l: 


HATTER 


ONLY  LATEST  STYLFS  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox&  Miller  Styles.  Agents 
tor  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hat 

"If  they're  Rich's  Shoes  they're  Proper.' 

You  should  wear  our 
"Georgetown  College  " 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 

B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO     NEW  YORK. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States. 


Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 

Five    Fast    Express   Trains   to  the  West. 


PULLMAN    BUFFET,   PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS. 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six    Fast  Trains  Between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 


♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly  q 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Om'ce 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
oppos  te  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 

Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District 

Telephone  No.  1265. 


Warfield  Simpson 

...TAIIyOK 

Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  ffift,  D.  c. 


1898  Crawford  Bicycles  $50. 


E.   P.  Van   Mate 

929  9TH   STREET 


935 


PENNA.   AVE. 


..flDcn's  jfurnisbcr 


Vou  will  feel  richer  when  you  see  our  g Is  and  prices      \ 

feu  dollars  go  a  great  waj  In  our  store. 

CTALTIE9   shirts  to  Measure;  Pull  Dress  Requisites. 

...WM.  S.  TEEL 


Geo.  T.  mulb  $,  Co.. 


Formerl)  R)  m  til 


Artists',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  Supplies. 
Lamps  and  Art  Metal  Goods.     Paints,  Oils 
and  Glass.... 

418   7TH    ST.   N.  W. 


Diamonds,  Fine  Gold  Jewelry, 
Watches  and  Silverware. 


945  PA.  AVE. 


...Hats,  Caps,  Canes  &  Umbrellas 
pUOFF'S... 


905   PA.   AVE. 


Sole  Agent  tor 
DUNLAP   N.  V.  HATS. 


West  End  Cafe... 


.Open  All  Night 


ALL  T11K  DELICACIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 
POPULAR  PRICES. 


1209  32d  Street. 


H.   C.  CHICK, 

Proprietor. 


M.  Goldsmith. 

c.  A.  Goldsmith, 


M.  GOLDSMITH  &  SON 


!Popuiar  jewelers 

9\\  PA.  AVE. 


CAPITAL  ADVERTISING 
BUREAU... 


We  submit  Lids  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing programs  of  every  description. 


..Publishers 


400  Ha.  live. 


(I be  Colonial.. 


Formerly  "The  Worinle) 


sieiiin  Heat,  Elevator,  Porcelain  Hath 
Centrally  located.  American  Plan,  J>.i 
to  81.     Less  by  week  and  month, 


Cor.  Hand  15th  Sts.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Oxford  Hotel.. 

/ifc.  3.  AuIaneSi  iProo. 


American  Plan,  ffi.ao  and   rpwan 
European  Plan,  $1.00  and  I  |.\var. 


llth  St.  and  N.  V.  Ave.,  Washington,  l>.  C, 


yHE  QOCHRAN 


Location  unsurpassed. 

All  modern  appointments. 
Service  and  cuisine  the  best. 


11th  and  K  Streets, 
WASHINGTON,  1). 


Geo.  W.  Cochran. 


HOWARD  HOUSE... 


Terms.  Jt>  and  82.50  per  Da 
American  Plan. 
Heated  by  Steam. 


Cor.  6th  and  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C,  MRS.  MARY  m.  scott.  Pro 

JOHN  B.  SCOTT,  Mgr. 


new  Process... 


.Best  of  n 


FOUNTAIN  COFFEE  POTS  made  of  Aluminum. 
Also  Souvenirs,  Fancy  Goods,  Novelties,  and 
Household  ware.  Letters  and  Name  Plates  a 
Specialty... 

*  *  AT  ALUniNUH  STORE 

493  Pa.  Ave.,  near  I'enna.  Depot. 

n7k!;hea... 

Wholesale  Grocer  and  Liquor  Leal 

No.  632  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W., 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 


$500,000  worth  of  diamonds,  watches  and 
jewelry— on  cbedit— weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
ments.   Lower  than  you  can  buy  for  cash,  at... ' 


Next  to  Star. 
Established  1840. 


o  o  (jastelberg 


1103    PA.    AVE.. 


JACOB  KEROES  *  * 


(35  Suits  reduced  to  (25;  (25  Suits  reduced 
to  820.  Also  full  Dress  suits  at  reasonable 
prices.  Full  Dress  Suits  for  hire.  Mili- 
tary Uniforms,  civil  Uniforms. 


T*iilo 


I4I8  NEW  YORK  AVE.  N. ' 


KEENAN 
&FEGAN 


HOLESflLE 


Liquor  Dealers 

ELEGANT  CLUB  RYE  WHISKY  A  SPECIALTY 


462  Pa.  Ave  N.  V 

WASHINGTON,    D.  (' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


<  :v  i  c  >*  «v  i" 1 5 1 v  i^<  >  w js 

Agents  for... 


WM.  H.  WARNER... 


.  -all  work  guaranteed. 


..Olive,  Envoy  and  Fleetwing 

■  -  BICYCLES  -  - 

L-   <mi:i  t'Miitet'tl. 

513  9th  St.  N.  W 


CIGARS  j*  TOBACCO 


T.  ENGLISH... 

-THILOR 

'\iloring  in  All  its 

lanches..  Hisspecialty  is  making  Bad-fitting 

Clothes  look  respectable. 

15TH   ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


\he  Saxton  Sprinting  Co. 

619  E   STREET  N.   W. 

Headquarters  for 


JOS  9th  St.  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,   D    C. 


THE. 


..ESTES  CAFE.. 

629  E  ST.   N.  W. 


Patronage  of  Students 
Solicited. 


Meals  Cooked  to  Order 
Luncheon  Always  Ready 


.KING  &   CO. 


....Society  and  General  Printing 


Ii'iition  this  paper. 


lUBhed  ist> 


■JfJoofebinMng,  615  7th  st. 


i illiattlV  B*ok  exchange 


\  anted  to  buy  Old  Books 
ilso  would  like  to  sell. 


7TH    ST.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


A.  K.  WILLIAMS. 
Proprietor 


412  Seventh  St.  N.  W. 

Discount  to  College  Trade. 


Zrh  o  tog  rap  h  ic 

Studio — 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 


Rernov&l  Sale  ©  © 

..SCHMIDT.. 

504  9TH  ST.  N.  W. 


'Draftsmen's 
Stationer." 


4^ 


Jt  3VX.  «Se  IV.  IvUOHJS  jt 

I  ITERS  AND   FURNISHERS..  sis  sth  st.  n.  w. 


IN'S  $3  SHOES.. 

tfeilburn 

I    7TH    ST.    N.   W. 


The  Best  in  the  world  for 
the  priee... 


dc  Co. 


Look  for  "  Old  Woman 

in  show  case. 


fiarris  $  €o.. 

7th  and  Sts.  N.  W. 
Manufacturers  of  the 

G.  C.  PINS.... 

Sterling  Silver— Extra  Heavy.      Blue 
and  Graj  Enameled.    75c.  each. 

lOalS,  ClaSS  Pins,  etC,    Made  in  our  own  factory. 


HAHN'S..    FIRST-CLASS 

..Dyeing  and  Scouring  Establishment 

Altering  and  Repairing  Neatly  Done. 
Suits  Scoured  and  Pressed,  $1.00. 

705  9TH    ST.    N.   W. 

TELEPHONE    CALL   143. 

While  You  Are  "SIGHT-SEEING" 

—bring  your  guests  HERE  for  LUNCHEON.  My  Ladies' 
cafe  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  ladies,  unat 
tended,  may  come  at  any  time.  Everything  in  season 
is  served  in  most  tempting  style.  Oysters  and  chicken 
Salad  a  specialty.    No  advance  in  prices. 

JAR  VIS    426  oth  Street— Phone  1000. 

CATERER   and  CONFECTIONER. 


3*.  Sermuillre, . 


Established  1850. 


Manufacturer  of  FINE... 


641  La,  Ave. 


trunks.* 

SUIT  CASES,  BAGS,  ETC 


Lansburgh  &  Bro* 

,.4-.,0-4-_>2-424-()-_>(;  7TH  STREET.. 


Make  a  Specialty  of  College  Colors 
in  Ribbons,  Ties  and  Scans. 


i;o$  grawford  gicycles..  450 

■r   /  ^      ^J   OOOOOO    *-^        OOOO         IT 


ffc 


E.  P.  Van  Mater 

929  9TH  STREET. 


Edmonston  &  Co. 


Men's== 
==Shoes 


IN  ALL  GRADES 


133^ 


F  ST.  N.  W. 


LOEB  &  COHPANY 

.  .  Ciothicrs    and   (jaitors 


i  ustciin  Tailoring  a  Suecialtj . 
i  nil  i  trees  Suite  for  Hire, 


910  FSt.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Buchanan  ffiros. 


MANUFACTURING  OPTICIANS 

We  have  the  only  20-foot  dark  room  in  America, 
and  examination  free... 

1 1 1 5  F  Street  Northwest. 


..J.  LOUIS  LOOSE.. 


..Florist 


12TH  AND  F.nd  CONN.  AVE.  AND  L. 
TELEPHONE   106. 


The  Challenge.. 


SUIT  TO  ORDER 


$10.00 


411  7th  N.  W 


Beresford.. 


Established  1867 


GENERAL  BOOK  AND  JOB 
...PRINTER... 


No.  R17  E  St.  N.  W. 


Music  at  Half  off. 


All  the  latest  music  and  a  com- 
plete standard  stock  at 


Wblte'S..      929   F  STREET. 


W.  H.  FISHER'S.... 


Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Establishment 


Altering  and  Repairing... 


707  Ninth  St.  N.  W. 
1107  14th  St. 


'Phone  1152. 


WELL'S 


1348  I' Street   N.  W. 
Opposite  Ebbil  House. 


5  per  cent.  olT  college  tr,T 

SHIRT  MAKER  AN 
FURNISHER.. 


SHAW'S. 


"ODD  THINGS" 
Not  Found  Elsewherr 


Class,  Society  and  College  Pins  in   exclusive  desigl 
Any  idea  or  emblem  embodied  artistically. 

W.  C.  SHAW  &  CO.,  lies  fst. 

Painless  Extracting  50  cts. 

silk  cannot  be  had  at  the  price  of  calico.  Diamonds  cost  mo: 
than  glass.  The  man  who  offers  too  much  awakens  suspicion 
Investigation  will  turn  suspicion  to  certainty.  We  warn  t 
public  against  unscrupulous  men  who  have  invaded  the  honC 
able  profession  of  dentistry  and  are  bringing  it  into  disrepute  I 
deceptive  advertising.  "Cheap"  dentistry  is  worse  than  nor 
Don't  permit  the  tricksters  to  allure  you  into  their  clutches  by  0 
specious  plea  of  something  for  nothing.  Our  prices  are  ream 
able — not  too  high  or  too  low.  Each  department  is  attended  by 
man  of  experience. 

U.  S.   DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

Cor.  7th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 

*S"Open  Sundays  10  to  12  o'ekwi 
For  Shirts  and  Cents  Furnishings  go  to  the 

.Branch  Baltimore  Shirt  Factor 

No.  931  9th  Street  N.  \V.  Managers  : 

Near  Junction  9th  and  N.  Y.  Ave.  S.  B.  Ellery 

Jos.  H.  Irelai 
Shirts  to  Order  our  Specialty. 

POPULAR  PRICE 
PICTURE  FRAME   MAKER 

Your  Trade  is  Wanted."   It  will  pay  yi 


©love  Emporium.. 


414  9th  Street  N.  \Y. 


G06  11th  Street  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


C.  H.  HIBBERT&CC 


French  Kid  Cloves  from  one  dollar  i 
Tried  on  and  Warranted. 


THE  PROBLEH  OF  TIES 


\WAH/ 


GEORGETOWN 
COLORS... 


Is  easily  solved  by  a  selection  such  as  our 

-men's  goods  department  affords. 

S.  KANN'S  SONS  CO., 

8th  and  Market  Spa< 


THE  PAPER  THIS  JOURNAL  is  PRINTED  ON  WAS  FURNISHED  HY 

R.  P.  HNDRSMS'S  COMPANY      -      -      -     627  La.  Ave.  and  628-630  D  S 


VICTOR 


(  ATHLETIC  GOODS— BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST. 

I   BICYCLE  SUNDRIES— THE  FINEST  MADE. 

]   BICYCLES  -THEY   HAVE  No  EQUAL. 

I  CLINEBROS.    909  Pa.  Ave,  Agents 


Son"?  furnishings,  ibats, 
Umbrellas  ans   notions. 

3.  H,  Saucrlanb, 

TllnOet  Ittational  totel. 
percent,  discount  to  college  trade. 

iood  6un$  never  Sold 
jr  $0  Cittle  money 


as  we  are  asking  now.  Any  preference  in 
a  firearm  we  can  satisfy.  The  Ithaca 
1  famous  for  tine  quality)  is  one,  we  be- 
lieve, will  satisfy  your  every  requirement. 

'  l/UilfnrH'c    "     Two  Stores,  477  and 
HallUlU  b,        °0°  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

=    ;Fvr«.«.lz:     Hume     = 

WHOLESALE  GROCER 


0.  454  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C 

All  Goods  Packed  and  Delivered  Free  of  charge. 


ft7.  C.  Motz 


Adviser  on 
Men's  Apparel. 


611  Pa.  Ave.— Under  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

All  goods  made  in  this  city,     suits  to  order  from  S'JO.    Pants  ti 
rder  from  S-V 


1IQH-QL/15J  BKYCLE   REPdlRINq... 

"We  send  for  and  deliver  all  work.  Vul- 
canizing  by  factory  experts.  Everything 
Guaranteed.    Get  our  prices. 

NTERPRISE  CYCLE  CO -812-14  14th  St. 


Opp.  Law  School. 


505  E  Street  N.  W. 


41.  I).  Kemper. 


The  Houghton  Company 


Lace  Curtains,  Drapery,  Carpets,  Up- 
holstery Fabrics,  Christmas  Novelties, 
Chairs,  Screens,  Taboretts,  etc. 


214  F  Street  Northwest. 


-tf 


OR  PIPES  AND  REPAIRS  ON  PIPES. 


kqf^-1235  Pa.  Ave. 

LUTZ   &   CO.       Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Harness,   Trunks,   Suit  Cases,    Bags   and 
Pocket-books.     Solo    Agents    for    "The 
Concord    Harness."     Whitman     Saddle, 
and  0' Kane's  California  Horse  Hoots. 
497  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


J.  H.  SCHULTZE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in 

. .     JCavana    and   'Domestic    Seyara 
2913   M   STREET— Adjoining  Cnion  Hotel. 
GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 

:s. 

Box  Trade  a  Specialty. 


(  After  shewing  to  relieve  soreness. 


For  chapped  hands. 

To  heal  and  soften  the  shin. 

Price  15  cents  at 


Use  Dermatyl 

HerbsT's  Pharmacy,  2500  Pa.  Ave 


B.  Cumelty... 

2618  Pa.  Ave. 


, Wholesale*  Retail  Dealer  in . 

WOOD      AND      COAL. 

Near  the  Bridge.  Washington,  D.  C. 

TELEPHONE    CALL10BB-3. 


F.  V.  M/KKNEY... 

Fountain  Livery  Stables. 

Nos.  2804,  2806,  2808  Pa.  Ave.  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

CAMPBELL'S" 


VIENNA  DINING  AND 
LUNCH    ROOMS 


Heals  15  and  25  cents. 

814  and  816  F  Street  N.  W. 
Between  8th  and  9th  Sts, 

R.  A.  REEVES... 

DYER  AND  CLEANER 

Men's  Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed,  $1.00. 
Altering  and   Repairing.      Goods  called 
for  and  delivered. 
920   NINTH   STREET  N.W. 

BRANCH— 411  SEVENTH  STREETS.  W. 


DIPPC    <\r?<I    SrnoKers'    ^upclries 

*     1  *      1— **3    of  Every  Description. 

HENRY  T.  OFFTERDINGER-506  9th  St.,  bet.  E  and  F. 

TOLMAN  STEAM  LAUNDRY  ST.M 


\\l 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Men's  Shirts  to  Measure... 


We  axe  splendidly  equipped 
for  making  to  measure  shirts 


Xofl    DRESS. 
I  OR   OUTING. 
I   OR    BUSINESS. 
I   OR    TRAVELING. 
■   I    I   *OR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS. 

Quality,  lit.  Style,  Workmanship  and  run   Guaranteed, 


\\c  also  make  to  measure— 

PAJAMAS  (OB  EAST  INDIA   BLEEPING  SPITS). 
FLANNEL  NIGHTSHIRTS,  FLANNEL   UNDERWEAR. 
FLANNEL  BATH  ROBES,  BLANKET  ROBES,  ETC. 

Woodward  &  Cotbrop, 

lOth,  11th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


T.    I.   MAYER. 


R.  L.  GALT. 


HARRIET  T.  GALT. 


iU.  m.  Gait  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  YOIQT... 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 


615  7th  Street  N.  W. 

Formerly  of  713  7th  St.  N.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

match  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 

Fine  Leather  Goods  and 

travelers'  supplies 

"™"  3ames  $.  Copbant 

1231  and  1233  Pa.  Ave. 

Trunks,    Satchels,    Bays,   Suit    Cases,    Extension 

Cases,   Pockethooks,   Card    Cases,    Bill 

Books,  Dressing  Cases,  Etc. 

REPAIRING  CAREFULLY  AND  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 


GOTOW.  H.  Hoeke's 

FOR  BARGAINS  IN 

Carpets,  furniture,  llpholsterij  (ioodJ 

801  Market  Space,  w..«.i-»*«-    r»    r- 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     Wash.ngton,  I).  C. 


G.  M.  Jones.  .1.  N.  I'istrl,  Mur" 

PISTEL  &  CO,       ] 

MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

HIT  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

Drovers'  and  Mechanics' 

National   Bank     of  Baltimore.. 

Capital    -----     , s  aiii.iiiin 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  -    -    -    -     $230,M 

JAMES  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STROUSE,  Vice-President 
J.  D.  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  HILLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 

A  General  Banking  Business 
Transacted... 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 
FROM  43  TO  *30  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  WITH 
DINING  CAE  — 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


FAST  FLYIHt  VB&OUAK 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Station 
at  11.10  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  CarstoCin- 
cinnati  and  Louisville.  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Chi- 
cago  and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  BALLAD. 

rROM  far  off  Eastern  lands  there  came 
Those  Magi  kings  of  long  ago, 
Led  only  by  the  pallid  flame 
That,  glimmering  o'er  a  world  of  snow, 
The  toilsome  way  did  faintly  show ; 
Though  mountain  heights  their  path  did  bar, 

They  journeyed  on  for  weal  or  woe 
Beneath  the  light  of  Bethlehem's  Star. 

No  royal  herald's  loud  acclaim 

Announced  them  to  the  vales  below; 
No  blatant  trumpet  told  their  fame 

To  waiting  friend  or  watching  foe. 

With  humble  mien  and  footsteps  slow, 
And  simple  faith  no  doubt  could  mar, 

They  sought  the  stable,  rude  and  low, 
Beneath  the  light  of  Bethlehem's  Star. 


'S1 


Before  the  Babe,  whose  mighty  name 
Hell's  darkest  power  would  overthrow, 

They  knelt  in  awe  no  words  could  frame ; 
And  then,  with  burning  hearts  aglow, 
Rich  tributes,  such  as  monarchs  owe, 

Gold,  myrrh,  and  incense  from  afar 
Did  they  upon  the  child  bestow, 

Beneath  the  light  of  Bethlehem's  Star. 

l'envoi. 

And  still,  as  on  the  ages  flow, 
The  gates  of  Heaven  swing  ajar, 

And  something  of  its  bliss  we  know 
Beneath  the  light  of  Bethlehem's  Star. 

"  GEHA,"  '98. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  PHYSICO-HYGIENIC  TRIP  TO  ROME. 

I  HAD  been  the  subject  of  adventures  incident  to  both  keel  and  saddle  during 
much  travel  and  varied  sights  on  four  continents.  Numerous  voyages  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  not  to  mention  two  Arctic  expeditions  and  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  coast  of  my  own  country,  had  never  impressed  the  force  of  the  old 
adage  that  "  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  nor  was  this  fully  realized  until  my  holiday 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1893 — the  year  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  the 
cholera  scare — when  1  found  myself  commissioned  by  Government  to  act  as  sani- 
tary agent  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  much  dreaded  plague 
from  infected  ports.  So,  armed  with  a  special  passport  from  the  Department  of 
State  and  sundry  letters  of  introduction,  I  proceeded  on  this  unique  mission  by 
easy  stages,  spending  some  weeks  in  Quebec  watching  the  arriving  emigrants, 
when  a  telegram  from  Washington  ordered  me  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Mar- 
seilles, France.  Quitting  this  most  historic  of  American  cities  with  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  its  kind  hospitality,  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  and  the 
sound  of  its  convent  bells  still  impressed  upon  the  auditory  centre,  I  soon  found 
myself  at  the  French  Liverpool  where  cholera  was  prevailing.  This  unfortunate 
city,  with  its  profusion  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  not  excelled  even  by  that  of 
Washington,  has  an  unenvied  record  as  to  plagues  and  epidemics.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know,  however,  that  the  French  people  are  grateful  and  recognize  as  heroes 
the  men  who  expose  themselves  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  showing  that  glory  may 
be  achieved  in  other  walks  than  those  of  war  or  politics,  and  I  wish  our  people  could 
take  a  lesson  from  them  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  finest  streets  of  Marseilles,  the 
Cours  Belzunce,  is  named  from  Bishop  Belzunce,  who  during  the  frightful  epidemic 
of  1720,  which  carried  off  40,000  persons,  alone  maintained  his  post  and  faithfully 
performed  the  solemn  duties  of  his  calling.  A  fine  statue  of  the  good  bishop  also 
adorns  a  pedestal  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  new  cathedral.  In  the  United  States 
we  erect  statues  to  persons  of  questionable  career,  so  far  as  advancing  the  good  of 
mankind  is  concerned  ;  but  if  a  man  from  disinterested  motives  volunteers  his  ser- 
vices and  goes  South,  for  instance,  during  an  epidemic  and  meets  with  death  or  mis- 
fortune, people  say,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  case,  "  Fool ;  served  him  right ;  had 
no  business  to  go."  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  not  digressing  too  far  to 
mention  a  good  priest,  Father  Kelly,  of  Savannah,  who  volunteered  to  assist  me  dur- 
ing the  terrible  cholera  epidemic  at  Tybee  Island  in  1866.  For  weeks  this  heroic  man 
won  admiration  and  respect  by  doing  his  duty  to  the  sick  and  dying  when  war  veter- 
ans flunked  with  panic.  His  praises  have  been  unsung,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  a  higher 
award  will  come  to  a  benefactor  whose  image  deserves  to  be  placed  on  an  altar. 

Cholera  having  abated  in  Marseilles,  1  was  sitting  in  the  consul's  office  one  morn- 
ing in  Genoa,  after  returning  from  Monte  Carlo,  where  several  cases  of  cholera  had 
been  reported,  when  news  from  Leghorn  showed  that  the  United  States  consul  there 
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was  much  exercised  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  Losing  no  time  I  shook  the  dust 
of  the  Campo  Santo  from  my  feet,  and  quitting  the  superb  city  of  Columbus, 
arrived  in  panic-stricken  Leghorn — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  sort  of  Italian  Newport — 
and  was  met  in  the  deserted  railway  station  by  the  consul,  who  told  me  that  over 
40,000  people  had  left  the  town  in  three  days.  Business  was  prostrated,  all  schools, 
including  the  Naval  Academy,  the  hotels,  and  other  public  places  were  closed,  and 
never  before  did  1  have  such  a  realizing  sense  of  the  dread  fact  that  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  hovering  about.  A  room  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  which  were  a  watchman  and  a  housemaid,  afforded  shelter  for  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  was  on  short  commons,  as  the  fear  of  the  country  people  to 
come  into  town  made  marketing  very  scarce. 

The  physicians  and  officials  of  Leghorn  were  most  courteous  and  obliging,  and,  in 
fact,  afforded  me  facilities  that  were  denied  to  others,  as  I  was  allowed,  upon  special 
permission  from  Rome,  to  visit  the  Lazzaretto  and  examine  sick  cholera  patients. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  grewsome  visit,  which  the  principal  newspaper  in  the  place  reported 
in  more  than  a  column  article,  and  in  such  a  complimentary  way  that  modesty  alone 
prevents  further  mention. 

Hearing  of  a  case  of  cholera  at  Pisa,  the  neighboring  city,  I  hastened  over  one 
morning  to  assist  at  the  post-mortem.  This  finished,  I  had  a  hearty  breakfast  at  the 
Nettuno,  climbed  the  Leaning  Tower,  visited  the  Baptistery,  saw  Galileo's  lamp,  etc. 
On  asking  my  companion,  a  gentleman  from  Leghorn,  whether  the  inclination  of 
the  tower  was  the  result  of  accident  or  design,  he  laughingly  said  that  he  knew  of 
at  least  six  persons  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Siena  whose  mental  unsoundness  resulted 
from  trying  to  solve  this  problem. 

Putting  my  hand  on  Galileo's  lamp,  while  in  the  Cathedral,  and  giving  it  a  swing, 
I  asked  the  attendant  who  was  showing  us  about,  why  the  lamp  was  not  sent  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  at  which  he  gave  a  vague  look  and  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
that  place.  This  almost  equals  the  French  story  of  a  man  who  died,  and,  knocking 
at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  was  asked  :  "  Who  are  you  and  whence  do  you  come  ?  " 
To  which  he  answered,  "  1  am  John  Smith,  from  Chicago."  The  guardian  of  the 
entrance  assuring  him  he  had  never  heard  of  that  place,  the  suppliant  in  an  aston- 
ished tone  said  :  "  What,  Saint  Peter,  you  do  not  know  Chicago  ?  It  is  a  large  and 
powerful  city,  with  more  than  a  million  inhabitants."  "  Really,"  said  the  guardian 
saint,  "  you  are  the  first  person  that  ever  arrived  here  from  there." 

Foreign  geographical  notions  of  America  are  often  very  mixed.  A  Frenchman, 
from  Lyons,  telling  me  he  had  been  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  upon  my  asking  whether 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  in  attendance,  said  :  "  No ;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they 
don't  mind  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  dread  the  journey  of  1,000  miles 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  fear  of  being  tomahawked  and  scalped  on  the  way 
by  the  Indians." 

I  have  actually  read  from  a  Parisian  newspaper,  edited  by  a  learned  Frenchman 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  things  American,  that  "Alaska  is  a  little  country; "  *  that 

*Ten  times  the  area  of  England. 
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"Canada  is,  indeed,  a  great  country  and  it  may  well  be  proud  of  having  been  the 
birth  place  of  the  patriot,  Washington  ;"  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  tailor,"  and 
that  "  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  great  number  but  half  civilized.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  it  is  merely  the  great 
sordid  power  of  making  money,"  etc. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  look  for  great  accuracy  in  newspapers,  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  Larousse's  Dictionary  (Paris,  1884),  which,  in  the  geographic  part,  places 
New  York  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  ? 

This  insulate  want  of  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  obtain,  however,  among  the 
better  class  of  Italians,  many  of  whom,  by  the  way,  speak  our  language  remarkably 
well.  In  fact  1  have  never  visited  a  foreign  country  where  more  English  is  spoken 
than  in  Italy.  At  my  first  dinner  in  Rome  the  cameriere  in  attendance  had  learned 
English  in  London,  besides  having  been  two  years  in  the  Hoffman  House  in  New 
York  ;  all  the  servants  in  the  hotel  where  1  put  up  spoke  English,  and  I  noticed  the 
same  among  many  employees  at  railway  stations,  banks,  and  other  places  of  business. 

Despite  many  incidents  of  the  kind  that  take  away  the  strangeness  of  travel, 
"  to  visit  Rome  is  to  be  born  again."  How  the  mind  teems  with  recollections  ! 
What  subliminal  memories  of  boyhood  days  of  classic  study  spring  into  conscious- 
ness as  the  railway  train  thunders  by  the  Appian  Way  and  the  ruined  aqueducts, 
and  what  new  sensations  and  strange  incongruities  are  awakened  by  the  shriek  of 
the  steam  whistle  bringing  the  old  and  new  together  amid  such  surroundings. 

Heart  and  imagination  had,  however.to  yield  to  the  more  restricted  task  as  physician, 
my  visit  being  purely  medical  and  hygienic.  Presenting  my  credentials  at  the  Embassy, 
where  1  was  an  object  of  some  curiosity  because  of  just  coming  from  a  cholera  hos- 
pital, I  lost  no  time  in  studying  the  medical  topography  as  well  as  the  chorography 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Romulus. 

The  books  written  on  the  climate  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  would  alone  make 
a  library  of  l  ,000  volumes;  hence,  further  mention  of  a  subject  almost  as  extensive 
as  the  decayed  grandeurs  of  the  classic  city  itself  will  be  to  correct  prevailing  notions 
of  those  who  systematically  and  deliberately  condemn  on  the  principle  of  giving  a 
dog  a  bad  name,  just  as  we  have  certain  Washington  streets  reputed  malarious  when 
the  fact  no  longer  exists. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  terribili  seems  to  be  traditional  when  speaking  of  Roman 
fever,  whose  antiquity  of  existence  as  a  prevailing  disease  cannot  be  denied.  Under 
Tiberius  Dea  Febris  had  three  temples  which,  it  is  said,  were  not  intended  as  a  pro- 
pitiation to  the  gods,  but  rather  to  represent  the  memory  of  past  miseries. 

Most  school  boys  know  of  the  lethifer  Autumnus  of  Horace  and  of  the  plumbeus 
auster ;  all  the  guide  books  furnish  quotations  from  Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny,  and  others 
as  to  "  the  pestilential  region,"  the  "  heavy  and  pestilential  air,"  while  many  novel- 
ists have  dwelt  upon  Mai' aria  and  the  aria  cattiva  of  Rome.  Galen  and  Celsus 
also  mention  the  prevalence  of  fever,  and  less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  mortality 
of  the  Agro  Romano  was  1  in  10.     At  that  time,  however,  people  drank  water  from 
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the  river  Tiber,  with  a  fall  of  only  eight  inches  to  the  mile  and,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  general  receptacle  for  the  city  sewage. 

But  now  all  that  is  changed.  Without  confounding  the  past  with  the  present  and 
accepting  facts  as  they  are,  we  must  acknowledge  that  recently  the  most  important 
changes  in  public  hygiene  that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed  have  been  effected  in  Rome. 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  who  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  foreigners  in  Rome, 
now  reside  there  for  years  without  an  attack  of  malaria,  in  spite  of  what  the  Italians 
consider  their  eccentric  and  imprudent  habits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  European  or  native  of  New  England  runs  greater  risk  of 
contracting  malarial  fever  in  Washington,  where  it  is  more  prevalent,  than  in  Rome. 
Besides,  malaria  is  doomed  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  effects  are  easily  controlled 
by  the  alkaloid  of  the  "  Jesuit's  bark  " — this  great  boon  to  humanity.  Indeed,  if 
the  Jesuits  had  done  nothing  else  than  introduce  "  quinia  "  and  "  cantaloupes  "  to 
modern  civilization  they  would  deserve  our  lasting  gratitude.  The  pioneer  work  of 
the  Trappists  also  deserves  mention  in  connection  with  the  sanitation  of  Rome.  In 
1866,  with  the  self-denial  peculiar  to  the  order,  they  gave  a  valuable  impulse  to 
science  in  establishing  the  "  Tre  Fontane." 

One  cannot  study  the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome  without  taking  into  account  the 
ancient  sewers  or  cloaca;,  regarding  which  so  little  appears  to  be  written.  The 
masonry  of  these  sewers,  aereperennius,  is  among  the  few  things  that  barbaric  incur- 
sions have  left  intact ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  centuries  it  seems  almost 
marvelous  to  find  several  of  them  still  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
constructed. 

How  .the  old  Romans  disposed  of  their  sewage  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Whether  they  used  the  wet  or  the  dry  system  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  history 
does  not  tell.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  care  of  the  sewers  was  an  im- 
portant branch  of  city  administration  with  the  ancients,  as  witnessed  by  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Babylon  and  Ninevah,  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  and  in  ancient 
Jerusalem.  The  Romans,  with  whom  originated  "saluspopiili  supremo,  est  lex,"  were 
too  intelligent  not  to  have  some  very  efficient  way  of  removing  the  dejecta  of  two 
and  one-half  millions  of  people,  which  authorities  say  was  the  population  under  Tar- 
quin.*  As  an  evidence  of  this  they  invoked  the  Goddess  Cloacina,  who  presided  over 
the  preservation  and  salubrityof  sewers;  there  u  as  a  tax  cdilledCloacarum,  and  an  officer 
about  A.  D.  101,  who  bore  the  classical  title  of  Statio  alvei  Tiberis  et  Cloacarum,z 
title  exchanged  about  330  for  that  of  consularis.  Cato,  the  Censor,  about  the  year 
200  cleaned  the  Roman  sewers,  which  had  been  in  use  a  long  time,  and  his  doing  so 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  his  antipathy  towards  physicians,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
mostly  Greeks,  and,  in  his  opinion,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Roman  lives.  Pliny 
relates  that  the  work  done  on  the  sewers  by  the  aedile,  Agrippa,  gave  him  great 
popularity  ;  that  he  himself  went  through  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  a  boat,  and  that 
Agrippa  was  rowed  into  its  mouth,  which  it  is  not  now  possible  to  enter  in  this 
way. 

♦Population  of  Ancient  Rome:  Gibbon,  1,200,000;  Lipsius,  4,000,000;  Vossius,  14,000,000. 
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As  regards  construction  and  dimension  the  sewers  of  Vallis  Marcia  and  the  Maxima 
do  not  stand  alone,  for  in  1880  an  extensive  sewer  under  the  plain  of  Circus  Flam- 
inius  and  running  straight  to  the  Tiber  was  explored. 

It  is  doubtful,  though,  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  them,  whether  these 
sewers  would  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  sanitary  science ;  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latrines  or  houses  or  to  have  been  ventilated, 
but  rather  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  superfluous  water,  with 
which  the  city  has  been  always  well  supplied. 

The  present  supply  of  300  gallons  per  capita  is  mostly  from  the  Trevi  Aqueduct, 
which  is  practically  that  of  Agrippa,  and  comes  from  eight  miles  out  on  the  Via 
Collatina. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  ancient  aqueducts  and  sewers,  it  is  impossible  to 
view  them  from  a  sanitary  view-point  alone.  Sentiment  will  crop  out.  One  cannot 
fail  to  fall  into  a  contemplative  mood  in  pausing  before  a  work  that  has  withstood 
the  flood  of  centuries.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  not  so 
inspiring  as  to  be  on  the  Pincian  Hill  and  watch  the  sun  set  behind  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  but  the  mind  goes  back  into  dim  remoteness,  imagination  conjures  up  the 
wars,  triumphs,  and  invasions,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  that  have  occurred  since 
its  construction,  and  one  is  left  in  the  mood  of  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  standing  on  London  Bridge  musing  over  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

As  the  sewers  are  the  complement  of  the  aqueducts,  so  do  the  Columbaria  and 
Sepulchral  galleries  suggest  themselves  vividly  in  studying  subterranean  Rome. 
They  differ  from  the  sewers  in  having  been  the  subject  of  much  careful  research, 
profound  learning  and  discrimination.  Besides,  the  tradition  is  that  the  remains 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  kept  in  these  secret  depots  one  year  and  seven 
months  before  removal  elsewhere,  and  that  the  early  Christians  used  the  series  of 
galleries,  which  aggregate  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  both  for  worship  and  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  persecution.  For  this  reason,  then,  in  visiting  those  in  the 
district  lying  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  I  could  not  resist  the  meditative,  dreamy 
mood  that  comes  in  descendiug  into  this  sombre  Christian  necropole,  of  which  Saint 
Bridget  says,  the  "  earth  is  colored  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  the  walls  are  of 
bones."  Religious  thoughts  surge  into  one's  mind  in  presence  of  this  revertis  in 
pulverem  ;  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunlight  is  the  only  sign  of  life  in  lustrating  this 
empire  of  the  dead,  and  one  seems  transported  into  another  world. 

Sensibility  aside,  I  shall  essay  no  description  of  the  crypts  and  churches ;  of  the 
hypogea,  of  curious  opisthographs  which,  like  palimpsests  doing  double  duty,  have 
on  one  side  a  pagan  on  the  other  a  Christian  inscription ;  and  of  the  cubicula  or 
sepulchral  chapels  of  the  families  Domitiani,  Gaudenti,  etc.,  just  as  one  reads  in 
modern  Roman  basilicas  Chapel  Borghesi,  Corsini,  Torlonia,  Chigi,  etc.  The  fact 
of  these  ancient  burial  places  being  more  studied  than  those  of  Syracuse  and  Naples 
makes  them  better  known  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Parthenopian  galleries,  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  St.  Januarius,  Agrippina,  Athanasius,  and  others, 
are  considered  by  many  to  be  objects  of  greater  interest. 
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That  the  early  Christians  used  galleries  and  crypts  both  for  worship  and  inter- 
ment and  as  a  place  of  refuge  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  great  number  said  by  tra- 
dition to  have  occupied  the  catacombs  could  not  have  existed  except  in  contraven- 
tion of  physical  and  hygienic  laws.  While  history  is  not  clear  upon  this  point, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  doubt  the  credibility  of  so  many  people  occupying  a 
subterranean  abode.  From  the  Abbe  Gaume  (Les  Trois  Rome,  t.  iv,  p.  1 1 7)  we  should 
also  infer  as  much,  and  many  Italian  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  these  places 
were  not  habitable,  owing  to  the  materials  of  denutrition,  the  products  of  pulmonary 
combustion  and  of  lamps  and  the  mephitic  emanation  of  numerous  cadavers. 

My  first  visit  to  the  catacombs  was  marked  by  a  pleasant  interview  with  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  little  bureau  at  the  entrance.  1  do  not  recall  the  order  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Embarrassing  attempts  at  conversation,  from  his  ignorance  of 
English  and  my  limited  knowledge  of  la  bella  lingua,  were  soon  set  aside  on  resort- 
ing to  French,  when  I  told  him  of  my  connection  with  the  medical  department  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Georgetown  University.  Replying  to  this  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  that  one  of  his  order,  who  spoke  English,  had  been  to  George- 
town and  was  in  a  monastery  nearby,where  he  would  send  for  him.  My  visit  fin- 
ished, I  found  a  little  delegation  had  arrived  with  the  member,  who,  speaking  very 
good  English  with  a  slight  German  accent,  said  that  he  had  been  to  the  United 
States  and  while  there  had  visited  Georgetown.  I  was  asked  a  great  many  questions 
about  Georgetown,  the  Catholic  University,  Bishop  Keane,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  I 
was  able  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 

The  mortuary  statistics  of  Rome  form  an  important  item  in  the  study  of  the  sani- 
tary condition.  From  official  sources  we  learn  that  in  1 886  the  death  rate  of  London, 
the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  was  19-8  per  thousand;  Rome, 20;  Paris,  24.6; 
Berlin,  25.8;  Vienna,  26.2;  Petersburg,  30.6 ;  Buda-Pesth,  39.4. 

Between  1890-93  the  death  rate  among  the  resident  population  of  Rome  was  only 
19.4  per  thousand,  while  in  London  it  rose  to  20.37;  in  Vienna,  to  21.53  ;  hi  Berlin, 
23.9 ;  in  Paris,  23.8O. 

Among  prevailing  diseases  fever  claims  most  attention,  owing  in  a  measure  to 
the  tradition  of  applying  to  every  ailment  from  3  cold  to  enteric  fever  the  generic 
term  Roman  fever,  a  vague  disease  that  has  no  place  on  the  nosological  table. 
Typhoid,  the  disease  most  dreaded,  is  far  from  prevalent,  statistical  showing  placing 
Rome  below  Munich,  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels,  much  below  Paris,  and 
many  of  our  American  towns,  Washington,  for  instance,  where  the  typhoid  death 
rate  shows  uniform  increase  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  latest  figures  placing  it  at 
49.8  in  the  10,000.*  Professor  Baccelli's  "  subcontinuous  typhoid,"  like  the  so-called 
typho-malarial  fever  of  our  country,  is  a  misnomer  that  medical  scrutiny  has  dis- 
carded. Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diphtheria  prevail,  but  malarial  fever  is  seldom 
seen  except  among  the  poorer  classes.  What  is  more  deadly  than  malaria  is  the 
tramontana,  the  cold  wind  of  Italian  winter,  and  strange  to  say  the  mortality  from 
consumption  and  lung  diseases  is  high.  That  from  affections  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 

♦Mortality  in  seven  hospitals  in  autumn  of  1895  being  t7.56  per  cent. 
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diabetes  and  alcoholism  is  strikingly  less.  Suicides  and  homicides  are  frequent. 
Infant  mortality  is  high,  that  of  the  Brefotrophio  Foundling  Hospital  being  most 
startling. 

With  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  in  case  of  a  pestilence  such  as  visited  Rome 
in  1598,  after  the  great  flood,  when  the  Tiber  rose  over  sixty  feet,  we  should  not 
place  our  sole  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  processions  chanting  the  septiform  litany,  but 
would  supplement  these  means  by  more  vigorous  and  efficient  arrangements  of 
modern  hygiene.  Those  of  Rome  at  present  are  most  admirable,  and  Italian  physi- 
cians of  to-day  are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  In  certain  specialties,  as  medical 
jurisprudence,  neurology,  psychiatry,  and  criminal  anthropology,  they  occupy  the 
foremost  rank.  Indeed,  many  of  our  American  cities  might  take  a  lesson  from 
Roman  sanitation,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  disinfection  for  tubercle.  This  is 
done  thoroughly  in  Rome,  while  in  Boston,  with  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
than  any  city  in  the  world,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter. 

It,  however,  causes  no  little  surprise  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  on  the  caps  of  the 
sanitary  employees  and  on  a  swill  cart  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  which  I  fancy  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with  the  pictures  of  banners  borne  in  battle 
by  victorious  Roman  cohorts.  It  may  look  like  a  base  use  to  which  they  are  per- 
verted, but  it  is  better  infinitely  that  they  should  signify  authority  for  saving  rather 
than  taking  life. 

With  the  exception  of  London,  Rome  is  no  doubt  the  best  watered,  the  best 
drained  and  healthiest  capital  in  Europe,  not  to  hint  at  its  attractiveness  in  other 
particulars,  the  mere  mention  of  which  would  take  us  outside  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  In  this  profane  age  of  industry  we  do  not  shine  by  the  exercise  of  our 
sentimental  and  emotional  powers,  but  we  defy  anyone  to  consider  the  city  of  the 
Caesars  with  cold  reason  alone.  The  materialist  here  feels  the  revival  of  his  dead 
imagination  and  the  money  grubber  finds  that  he  still  has  a  heart.  The  medical 
man,  who  is  not  at  the  height  of  his  mission  unless  he  has  a  depth  of  feeling,  whose 
studies  have  so  many  collateral  relations  with  other  sciences,  and  even  with  the 
arts  of  imagination,  escapes  less  than  any  other  these  fascinations  and  impulses. 

Irving  C.  Rosse,  M.  D. 


"THE  WALKS "  IN  SEPIA. 

AN  IMPRESSION. 


IT  is  a  December  Sunday  morning,  a  semi-Southern  December  morning,  and  the 
softness  of  a  spring  atmosphere  is  wedded  to  exterior  bleakness  and  decay,  as 
the  vigorless  tissue  of  age  is  sometimes  transfused  and  irradiated  with  venerable 
gentleness  and  warmth  of  heart.  The  sun  has  reached  a  moderate  ascendency.  Its 
light  is  adequately  veiled  in  deference  to  the  quasi-holiness  of  the  hour.     A  flimsy 
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screen  of  silver  clouds  distributes  the  light  in  an  even  and  shadowless  manner,  and 
there  is  contributed  a  touch  of  gloom  from  a  bank  of  slate-colored  snow  clouds 
fringing  the  northern  horizon.  As  an  accessory  scheme,  a  mottled  or  mosaic 
canopy  in  Blue  and  Gray.  Aye !  Blue  and  Gray,  with  a  preponderance,  to  be  sure, 
of  the  Gray  ;  and  how  effectively  it  embellishes  the  noble  outlines  of  yonder  towers, 
projected  against  the  eastern  sky,  where  the  brightness  of  the  background  is  slightly 
enhanced  into  a  delicate  glow  !  Like  the  jealous,  sheltering  curtain  of  a  temple,  this 
canopy  hangs  lower  and  closer  than  is  wont  over  the  hill  summits  and  the  tops  of 
the  giant  oaks,  elms,  and  maples  that  reach  upward  out  of  the  valley,  strivingly, 
beseechingly,  in  seeming  suppliance,  and  clothed  in  pathetic  nakedness. 

Then  the  chief  color  tone  is  set  forth  in  brown.  The  floor  of  the  devious,  hillside 
path,  purely  washed  by  the  recent  shower,  presents  a  familiar,  warm,  brownish  tint. 
The  leaf-bestrewn  valley  displays  a  carpet  of  brown  varied  by  patches  of  dun-green. 
The  oaks  and  maples,  more  reluctant  to  cast  away  their  vestiges  of  finery,  and  hence 
less  nobly  majestic  than  the  ash  and  the  elm  and  the  beech  in  their  despoiled  sim- 
plicity, are  still  mantled  with  threadbare,  falling  garments  of  brown.  The  cuts  in 
the  hill  and  the  banks  of  the  brook  are  boldly  pranked  in  their  native  brownness. 
By  way  of  garnishment  and  chastening  how  marvelous  is  the  introduction  of  the 
modest  green  of  the  casual  fir  standing  on  the  slopes  about  the  valley,  of  the  ivy 
vine  embracing  here  and  there  an  isolated,  patriarchal  oak  or  elm,  and  of  the  well- 
known  colonnade  of  drooping  willows. 

But  whence  this  particular  charm,  the  new  chief  delight  that  hallows  every  vista  ? 
Ah  !  'Tis  a  Sabbath  retreat  has  been  invaded,  and  well  may  the  spirit  of  awe  over- 
whelm. See !  Nature  is  at  her  worship  this  morning.  Do  not  the  trees  stretch 
forth  their  arms  in  mute,  yearning  invocation  ?  Does  not  this  supernatural,  thrilling 
soothing  calm  betoken  rare  communion  ?  The  rocks  are  clothed  with  a  mysterious 
repose ;  the  rill  has  a  deeper  meaning  in  its  suppressed  murmur.  Here  is  a  silence 
surely  sacred,  a  light  that  is  reverently  subdued,  a  trace  of  weeping  in  the  beads  that 
cling  to  the  boughs  and  damp  that  covers  the  fallen  leaves  and  grasses,  refreshening 
the  earth.  It  is  a  time  of  prayer  and  a  time  of  penitence.  Nature  is  denuding 
herself  of  lavish  ornament  and  has  cast  aside  her  quondam  luxuriance.  The  elm, 
the  ash,  the  maple,  and  the  oak  are  relinquishing  their  glorious  panoplies,  and  on 
this  morning  they  stand  purged,  ready  to  brave  with  resignation  the  expiatory  blast. 

Yet  the  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  park  is  one  of  gladness,  of  superior  joy,  and 
the  prevailing  lights  and  colors  are  not  those  of  sadness  and  "  degenerate  decay," 
but  those  of  purification  and  fervent,  quiet  exaltation. 

Charles  J.  Martell,  Law. 
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VILLANELLE. 


TO  C.  J.  B ,  S.  J. 

(On  His  Twentieth  Birthday.) 

Another  year  has  winged  its  flight 
At  hwart  the  morning  primrose  bar, 
And  dewy  graces  greet  the  light. 

Let  the  past  be  past— dark  night— 

What  is  past  is  very  far. 
Another  year  has  winged  its  flight. 

May  its  course  be  cloudless,  bright: 

Naught  its  influence  to  mar 
When  dewy  graces  greet  the  light 


Naught  its  influence  to  mar 


Day  is  followed  by  the  night — 

The  sun  is  down — and  shines  a  star, 
Another  year  has  winged  its  flight. 

Twelve  months  from  dawn,  till  the  last  sight 

Of  things  that  now  so  brilliant  are 
When  dewy  graces  greet  the  light. 

One  thing  alone,  with  thee,  may  blight 

The  space  still  on  the  calendar — 
Another  year  has  winged  its  flight. 

I  say  not  sin,  whose  cankered  bite 

Ne'er  left  upon  thy  soul  a  scar — 

When  dewy  graces  greet  the  light. 

Upon  thy  heart — a  harmless  mite — 
Neglected  prayer  for  me — may  jar 
When  this  year  has  winged  its  flight 
And  dewy  graces  greet  the  light. 

Thos.  M.  Connell, S.  J. 
January  27,  1887. 

Note— Mr.  Carroll  J.  Boone,  to  whom  these  verses  are  inscribed,  died  here  November  11, 1896. 
No  Professor  and  Master  at  Georgetown  was  more  sincerely  loved  nor  more  deeply  mourned  than 
he;  and  our  students  will  doubtless  be  much  pleased  to  see  this  affectionate  token  by  one  of  his 
fellow-religious  published  in  the  Journal. 
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AN  INTERRUPTED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

UP  one,  two,  three  flights  of  stairs  Tom  Putnam  plodded  until  at  last  he  reached 
a  door  on  which  the  name  of  Grant  Cullen  was  painted  in  big  black  letters. 
Tom  turned  the  knob  and  unceremoniously  entered  the  small  hall  room,  which  was 
filled  with  tobacco  smoke.  By  the  window  sat  a  man  leaning  over  a  desk,  which 
was  strewn  with  papers.  He  looked  up  impatiently  when  he  heard  the  door  open, 
but  smiled  as  he  recognized  the  intruder  and  held  out  a  big,  brawny  hand — 

"Oh  !  It's  you,  is  it  ? " 

"  No  other,"  said  Tom,  throwing  himself  upon  a  velvet  lounge  and  complacently 
lighting  a  cigarette.  "  No  other  man  would  have  the  courage  to  come  see  you  this 
time  of  day  when  your  time  is  worth  so  mnch  money  and  the  editors  are  squeez- 
ing your  brain  dry.  You  can't  stand  it.  Come  out  with  me,  my  boy.  It  isn't 
natural  for  a  man  to  shut  himself  up  in  this  way.  Literature  and  painting  pictures 
may  be  all  very  well,  but  you  will  never  make  a  howling  success  as  a  painter,  and 
as  for  the  stuff  you  write,  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  swear  off  for  a  while  and 
go  out  and  see  the  world.  Your  ideas  will  get  mummified  if  you  keep  on  living  this 
sort  of  a  life ;  you  could  get  more  out  of  one  woman  than  you  could  out  of  half  a 
dozen  books.    Your  relatives  ought  to  descend  upon  you  and  stir  you  up  a  bit." 

Grant  looked  devoutly  up  to  the  ceiling.  "  Thank  the  Lord  I  haven't  any  rela- 
tives," he  said. 

"  There's  your  uncle." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Uncle  Dan,  but  he  doesn't  count,  he  lives  so  far  away.  He  leaves  me 
to  my  own  devices." 

"And  you  never  go  anywhere,"  continued  Tom,  knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar- 
ette, "  except  to  the  club,  where  you  meet  a  crowd  of  geniuses  riding  their  own 
particular  hobby-horses,  I  tell  you  I'm  the  only  normal  man  among  them.  You 
need  a  woman's  influence.     Where  are  your  cousins  and  your  aunts  ?  " 

Grant  smiled  at  his  friend's  vehemence.  "  I  believe  I  have  some  distant  cousins 
down  South  whose  names  I  don't  know,  and  don't  want  to  know." 

"  Don't  know  their  names  ?  " 

"  No,  and  don't  want  to  know  them." 

"  Jove ! "  cried  Tom,  "  I  would  love  them  all  to  distraction.  I  tell  you  a  woman 
hater — and  you  are  rapidly  developing  into  one — loses  half  his  life.  Come,  go  with 
me  to  a  ball  to-night  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  prettiest  girls  in  town ." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Grant,  as  he  pushed  some  tobacco  into  a  pipe  and  tilted 
his  chair  back  on  two  legs,  "  you  know  that  I  don't  like  girls.  My  colossal  in- 
tellect becomes  unbalanced  in  their  presence,  even  my  mummified  ideas  take  legs 
and  walk  away.  The  girls  seem  to  expect  me  to  say  something,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  say,  and  they  want  me  to  dance  with  them  and  I  don't  know  how  to  dance. 
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I  would  rather  face  a  mad  bull  than  a  crowd  of  giggling  girls.  I'm  a  coward,  a 
clodhopper,  a  brute,  anything  you  choose.     You  go  away  and  leave  me  alone." 

"  Never,"  cried  Tom,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a  determined  expression  in  his 
twinkling  brown  eyes.  "  You'll  fall  a  victim  yet  and  then  I'll  enjoy  playing  Job's 
comforter.  Your  education  has  been  neglected.  No  man  knows  himself  until  he 
falls  in  love,  and  then  he  proves  himself  to  be  an  idiot.  I'm  going  to  leave  you 
now,  it's  nine  o'clock  and  1  ought  to  be  at  the  office,  but  I'll  return  to  the  siege. 
See  if  I  don't."  And  slamming  the  door  he  went  noisily  down  the  stairs,  while  Grant 
returned  to  his  desk  to  finish  his  morning's  work. 

He  wrote  steadily  until  twelve  o'clock,  then  his  man  Jim,  a  big  black  negro 
whom  he  had  brought  from  the  South,  came  in  and  announced  that  lunch  was 
ready.  Grant  got  up,  and  stretching  himself,  he  thrust  his  manuscript  into  a 
pigeon  hole  and  went  into  the  next  room,  which  he  had  furnished  as  a  studio. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  dingy  tapestries,  swords  and  battle  axes,  a  suit  of 
rusty  armour  stood  in  one  corner  above  a  stand  of  valuable  etchings  and  a  row  of 
unfinished  pictures  occupied  the  softly  cushioned  divan  ;  rough  plans  and  sketches 
were  scattered  over  the  chairs  and  a  dusty  bust  of  Apollo  looked  grimly  down 
from  the  top  of  the  carved  book  case,  which  was  crowded  with  well-worn  books. 

Grant  seated  himself  at  the  small  table  where  a  light  lunch  had  been  prepared, 
and  picking  up  his  pearl-handled  knife  he  began  to  open  the  letters  that  lay  upon 
his  plate.  There  was  one  bill,  an  order  from  a  publisher  and  one  faintly  scented 
envelope,  which  he  glanced  at  curiously  then  read  with  a  groan: 

"Dear  Cousin  Grant  : 

"  Uncle  Dan  insisted  that  I  should  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  reached  town.  I'm  your  fourth  or 
fifth  cousin — I've  forgotten  which — but  as  a  relative  you  cannot  refuse  to  call  upon  me  to-night  at 
the House.     I  know  you  dislike  girls,  but  I  am  not  a  girl. 

"I  have  followed  your  literary  career  with  great  interest.  Your  essays  and  reviews  are  charm- 
ing.    Pray  do  not  deny  me  the  privilege  of  meeting  you.    Sincerely  yours, 

"  Mary  C.  Jones." 

"  There's  no  help  for  it,"  he  said,  holding  the  note  out  at  arm's  length  and  frown- 
ing at  it  savagely.  "  I'll  have  to  go,"  and  he  fell  to  eating  his  lunch  with  feverish 
rapidity.  Eating  had  always  seemed  to  him  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time.  He 
was  too  much  engrossed  in  his  work  to  give  much  thought  to  his  physical  well-be- 
ing. Punctuality  had  grown  to  be  a  habit,  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
methodical  Jim,  who  talked  to  his  young  master  with  the  freedom  of  an  old 
family  servant  and  who  brought  to  bear  the  wisdom  inculcated  by  Grant's 
father,  whose  body  servant  he  had  been  in  the  palmy  days  before  the  war.  Grant 
closely  resembled  his  father,  tall,  well  built,  sinewy,  with  handsome,  clear  cut  feat- 
ures and  curling  brown  hair,  and  Jim  worshipped  him  with  a  homage  bordering  on 
idolatry  and  watched  over  him  with  the  tender  concern  of  a  mother. 

After  lunch  Grant  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  his  studio  sketching  a 
dirty  street  gamin  who  had  come  to  the  door  to  sell  a  paper.  The  grimy  boy  re- 
garded Grant  as  a  young  "  bloke  "  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  when  he  offered  to 
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buy  out  his  whole  srock  in  trade  and  promised  him  fifty  cents  for  lying  on  the  floor 
with  his  feet  in  the  air  and  for  going  to  sleep  if  he  felt  so  inclined. 

When  the  shadows  deepened  and  it  grew  too  dark  to  see,  Grant  roused  his  sleep- 
ing model,  and  giving  him  a  bright  half-dollar,  he  let  him  go ;  then  putting  on  his 
own  hat  he  started  out  to  dine  with  Tom  at  the  club. 

On  the  landing  of  the  stairs  he  met  a  messenger  boy  bearing  another  blue, 
scented  envelope  directed  to  Grant  Cullen,  Esq.  Grant  tore  it  open  and  read  it  by 
the  light  of  a  street  lamp  that  streamed  in  through  the  wide  transom  of  the  door. 

"Dear  Cousin: 

"  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  telling  me  that  my  friend,  whom  I  am  going  to  visit  in  Hyatts- 
ville,  is  dangerously  ill,  so  I  will  have  to  take  the  next  train.  1  am  very  sorry.  If  you  only  regret 
our  not  meeting  half  as  much  as  I  do,  then  I  will  be  satisfied.     Won't  you  write  to  me? 

"  Cordially  yours, 

Mary  C.  Jones." 

Grant  crushed  the  envelope  in  his  pocket,  and  telling  the  waiting  messenger  that 
there  was  no  answer,  he  went  on  his  way  whistling  jubilantly. 

He  found  Tom  in  one  of  the  private  dining  rooms  swallowing  his  soup  and  read- 
ing the  evening  paper  simultaneously. 

"  Beg  pardon,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  as  Grant  entered,  "  but  I  thought  1  would 
begin  before  you  came.  You  know  you  never  take  soup.  We  shall  have  to  rush 
dinner  to-night,  because  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  Never  apologize,"  said  Grant,  flinging  himself  into  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table.    "  It's  such  a  waste  of  breath." 

"  Well,  no  one  ever  accused  me  of  being  economical,"  laughed  Tom,  folding  his 
paper.    "  Come,  what's  the  news  ?  " 

"  No  news,  an  order  for  a  new  story  and  two  notes  from  a  woman." 

"  H-m,"  said  Tom.    "  So  the  girls  are  after  you  ? " 

"  She  says  she  isn't  a  girl." 

Tom  eyed  his  friend  disapprovingly.     "  I  hope  she  isn't  married,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Old  maid  perhaps,  Lord  save  us  from  them." 

"  Well,  she  may  be  Methuselah  for  all  I  care,"  said  Grant,  and  he  took  the 
crumpled  notes  from  his  pocket.  "  Read  them  if  you  choose,  they  are  both  in- 
tensely interesting." 

Tom  opened  the  notes  with  great  deliberation  and  studied  their  contents  for  fully 
five  minutes,  then  he  said  : 

"  Now  there  is  something  1  like  about  these  notes ;  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  per- 
sonality behind  them." 

Grant  looked  up  smiling  from  his  plate.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  brilliant 
remark  ? " 

"  Well,  I  mean  the  woman  has  some  individuality.  She  isn't  any  inexperienced 
debutante.     You  will  have  to  write  to  her." 

"  Why  ? " 
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"  Why  ?  Because  it  is  only  civil  when  she  asks  you.  Now,  when  I  want  to  let  a 
man  hear  from  me  I  telegraph  ;  but  you  can't  treat  a  girl  that  way.  You've  got  to 
be  more  explicit.     Don't  you  think  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones  writes  a  very  good  hand?" 

'•  1  think  it  looks  like  hieroglyphics,"  said  Grant,  pocketing  both  notes.  "  As  for 
Miss  Mary  C.  Jones'  personality,  1  have  no  desire  to  plunge  into  it.  I'll  write  her  a 
few  lines  and  lie  to  her  in  a  becoming  manner.  What  more  can  she  expect  ?  I'm 
tired  talking  about  her,"  and  he  turned  the  subject  of  conversation  to  a  more  agree- 
ble  topic. 

It  was  not  until  two  mornings  later  that  a  blue  envelope  fluttering  from  his  coat 
reminded  him  of  the  existence  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones;  he  hastily  dipped  his  pen 
into  ink  and  scribbled  her  a  few  lines  expressing  the  regret  which  he  did  not  feel. 
A  week  passed  by,  then,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  received  a  reply. 

"  HYATTSVILLE. 

"  So  you  were  glad  to  escape  ?  my  dear  cousin.  You  see  I  read  between  the  lines  of  your  note. 
Why  do  I  not  leave  you  alone  ?  That  question  is  easily  answered;  I  want  to  know  you  and  you 
don't  want  to  know  me.  I  confess  the  last  is  half  the  attraction.  Because  you  shut  yourself  up 
and  deny  me  the  door  I  desire  to  enter,  because  you  hate  women,  I  want  to  know  why  ?  All  my 
life  1  have  resembled  the  boy  who  cried  for  the  moon.  My  ideals  were  so  high  they  were  impos- 
sible, unattainable;  my  ambition  instead  of  spurring  me  on  has  prevented  intellectual  activity.  I 
analyze  my  ideas  before  they  are  formulated.  I  am  like  the  child  who  dug  up  her  flower  seed  daily 
to  find  if  it  had  grown.  1  feel  that  you  could  understand  me.  Am  I  wrong?  Write  to  me,  I  pray 
vou.  thinking  of  the  soul  that  inspires  these  incoherent  sentences,  not  of  the  woman  who  writes 
them." 

Tom,  who  was  present  when  this  letter  arrived,  laughed  gleefully  at  its  contents 
and  said : 

"  Go  ahead,  my  boy,  I'll  dictate  a  letter  for  you.  We  will  get  her  to  haul  out 
some  of  her-half  fledged  ideas.  We  will  find  out  whether  she  believes  in  Women's 
Rights  and  whether  she  reads  Ibsen  and  Kant.  She's  a  brilliant  woman,  no  doubt., 
You  have  a  cultivated  taste,  my  boy,  and  if  she  can  see  through  one  of  your  enig- 
matical essays  she  could  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx." 

Grant  smiled,  and  taking  his  pen  from  behind  his  ear,  he  said ; 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  the  girl.  You  go  ahead  and  dictate,  I'll  be  your 
dumb  amanuensis." 

So  Tom  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  composing  a  second  letter  to  the 
insatiable  Mary  Jones. 

After  the  letter  was  sealed  and  sent,  Grant  waited  with  some  degree  of  impatience 
for  her  answer.     It  came  four  days  later. 

"  April  25. 

"Someone  dictated  that  letter  for  you.  Was  that  kind?  Do  I  believe  in  Women's  Rights? 
What  an  absurd  question  for  you  to  ask  me.  Southern  women  have  always  had  all  the  rights  they 
want.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  dead  ;  it  rises  on  phoenix-like  pinions.  As  long  as  there  is 
love  in  the  world  a  woman's  influence  will  be  felt  in  both  church  and  state.  Why  should  she  de- 
scend from  the  pinnacle  on  which  she  stands  to  force  men  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  and, 
perhaps,   be  crushed  in  the  unequal  struggle  ?    You  think  1  am  a  blue  stocking,  a  bore,  a  hook- 
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nosed  old  maid  j  anything  you  will.  Your  last  letter  was  condescending  and  savored  of  conceit, 
that  was  why  I  did  not  think  you  wrote  it,  for  you  are  neither  conceited  nor  condescending. 
Come,  tell  me  who  dictated  it." 

Grant  turned  to  his  friend,  who  was  spending  the  morning  on  the  lounge  lazily 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  girl  and  apologize.  She  saw  straight  through  you, 
Tom ;  she  may  be  as  ugly  as  sin,  but  she  is  as  clever  as  the  devil.  Writing  to  a 
woman  isn't  half  bad.     It's  more  in  my  line." 

"  You  can't  hurt  my  feelings,"  said  Tom  carelessly.  "  I'm  going  to  the  sea- 
shore for  a  month  or  more.  I  wish  you  luck  with  Mary  Jones  while  I'm  away. 
Nice  romantic  name,  don't  suppose  she  would  mind  changing  it.  Tell  her  I'm  the 
conceited  ass,  I  don't  object  to  an  introduction.  The  first  woman  a  man  knows  is 
as  dangerous  as  the  small-pox.  You'll  be  a  dead  dog  if  you  don't  look  out. 
That's  a  parting  word  of  friendly  advice.    Good-bye." 

And  Tom  went  home  to  pack  his  trunk,  leaving  Grant  to  meditate  upon  what  he 
had  said. 

In  the  month  that  followed  many  blue  envelopes  flitted  from  the  postman's  pack 
into  the  hands  of  the  delighted  Jim,  who  examined  the  hand-writing  with  praise- 
worthy curiosity  and  who  presented  them  to  his  young  master  with  a  knowing 
blink  in  his  black  beady  eyes. 

One  rainy  afternoon  Grant  spent  two  hours  pasting  the  letters  of  Miss  Mary  C. 
Jones  into  a  handsome  blank  book  he  had  shamefacedly  bought  for  that  purpose. 
When  that  task  was  done,  instead  of  returning  to  his  unfinished  manuscript,  he  la) 
back  in  his  great  easy  chair  and  re-read  all  the  letters  he  had  received  since  his 
counsellor's  (Tom)  departure. 

"  May  i. 

"I  ought  'to  be  angry  with  you,  I  know.  My  amiability  amounts  to  a  mental  weakness.  Your 
friend  '  Tom  '  was  making  fun  of  us  both.     He  knows  something  about  women;  you  don't. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  one?  I  will  write  to  you  and  tell  you  what  I  think, 
what  I  feel,  what  experiences  have  moulded  me  and  made  me  what  I  am.  I  am  not  as  old  as  you  are — 
twenty-five,  and  you,  I  believe,  are  thirty— but  you  see  I  am  no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  woman  who  has 
lived  in  both  shadow  and  sunshine  ;  a  woman  who  has  weighed  the  value  of  things,  whose  veil  of 
illusions  has  been  tattered  by  suffering,  and  the  suffering  has  softened  my  heart  and  shown  me  that 
a  man  who  lives  for  Fame  solely  is  like  the  sculptor  who  fell  in  love  with  the  goddess  hewn  by 
his  own  hand  from  a  rough  block  of  marble ;  for  Fame  is  ever  unresponsive  to  our  call,  it  leads  us 
over  the  hills  of  Discontent  into  the  Valley  of  Despair,  then  it  bids  us  look  back  over  the  way  we 
have  come ;  the  path  is  bright  with  golden  sunlight  and  strewn  with  fragrant  flowers.  We  have 
heedlessly  passed  the  simple  joys  of  life,  though  they  claimed  our  recognition,  and  now  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  the  journey  again.  Pray,  forgive  this  burst  of  would-be  eloquence.  A  grim  fear 
rises  up  before  me.  Don't  imigine  that  I  want  you  to  fall  in  love  with  me— that  would  be  too 
commonplace.  Let  us  be  friends,  for  friendship  is  more  unselfish  than  love.  It  can  give  all  and 
demand  nothing.  It  does  not  claim  possession  but  reaches  over  time  and  space  and  longs  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  serve." 
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"  May  8. 

"  You  confess  you  are  interested  in  me.  What  a  concession  I  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  for  i* 
makes  writing  to  you  easier.  You  say  that  you  do  not  remember  your  mother  and  that  you  never 
had  any  sisters?  I  believe  in  my  heart  you  are  afraid  of  women.  Come,  be  candid— confess. 
I'm  not  very  frightful.  You  say  that  your  friend  Tom  is  the  most  charming  of  fellows  but  that 
he  has  never  understood  you  ?    Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that. 

"  1  am  staying  with  a  cousin  of  his,  Miss  Norah  Wetherly,  she  says  that  he  is  the  cleverest  per- 
son she  knows;  but  Nora  is  both  flattering  and  frivolous,  a  pretty,  adorable  little  witch,  made  to 
be  loved  and  protected ;  she  has  half  a  dozen  men  in  love  with  her  now,  and  she  flirts  with  them  all 
religiously.  I  feel  that  she  is  entirely  lacking  in  sympathy  for  me  ;  she  is  younger  than  I  am.  A 
for   myself,  1  am  tired  of  admiration,  it  means  so  little  after  all. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  write  more,  a  stupid  man  has  called  to  take  me  riding." 


"  May  15. 

"  1  have  not  answered  your  last  two  letters  ?  I  assure  you  it  has  not  been  from  lack  of  inclina- 
tion. 1  have  had  no  opportunity  for  the  house  has  been  full  of  company  and  one  has  to  be  civil, 
you  know.  I  enjoy  watching  the  natives.  Nature  blesses  most  women  with  a  sixth  sense— that  of 
intuition.  I  am  always  making  interesting  discoveries  about  people.  I  am  not  often  mistaken. 
How  can  men  spend  their  lives  studying  bugs  and  beetles  when  we  are  all  surrounded  by  immortal 
souls  that  are  sometimes  lost  because  their  motives  or  actions  are  misunderstood  and  they  blunder 
out  of  sheer  desperation  ? 

"  You  want  my  picture  ?  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  one  to  send  you,  but  1  gave  the  last  away  a 
month  ago.  You  will  not  think  me  vain  if  I  tell  you  I  have  been  called  a  beauty  ever  since  I  was 
able  to  walk  alone.  Many  men  have  loved  me  for  my  beauty,  not  for  what  I  am ;  if  I  had  been 
ugly  they  would  not  have  given  me  a  second  thought. 

"  You  say  that  I  have  not  kept  my  bargain  and  that  I  do  not  write  about  myself.  At  present  my 
state  of  mind  would  not  interest  you.  There  are  two  men  in  love  with  me  and  I  feel  that  perhaps 
I  ought  to  accept  one  of  them." 

"May  17. 

"  The  candy  was  delicious ;  you  were  very  kind  to  think  of  me.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
can  steal  the  time." 


"  May  22. 
"Two  more  letters  to  my  one!  I'm  sorry  I  have  had  to  neglect  you.  It  is  time  for  me  to  make 
a  confession ;  I  believe  I'm  afraid  of  you.  Your  letters  are  brilliant.  I  feel  that  I  give  you  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  a  candle  in  return  for  the  light  of  the  sun.  You  say  you  want  to  come  and  see 
me?  Nora  has  invited  your  friend  Tom  to  spend  two  weeks  and  she  told  him  to  bring  you  with 
him.  I  hope  you  will  come.  We  will  have  such  good  times  together;  there  are  so  many  things 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  Your  postscript  puzzled  me.  Why  shouldn't  I  accept  one  of  my 
lovers  ?    Are  they  criminals  in  disguise  ? " 


"  May  30. 
"  Foolish,  impulsive,  impatient  boy.  Norah  says  Tom  will  be  home  in  three  days.    Surely  you 
can  wait  until  then.     No,  I  am  not  engaged.     I  promise  to  banish  all  my  lovers  while  you  are 
here.    Will  that  not  satisfy  you?" 


Grant  shut  the  book  tenderly  and  remained  for  fully  five  minutes  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  unfinished  portrait  of  a  lady  that  hung  above  his  desk ;  his 
manuscript  was  forgotten,  his  pipe  had  long  since  gone  out  and  he  had  left  his 
lunch  untasted  in  his   studio.    He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  loud  scuffling 
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on  the  stairs.  He  thrust  the  letters  hurriedly  under  a  sofa  cushion  and  arose  to  his 
feet,  just  as  Tom,  smiling  and  sunburned,  boisterously  opened  the  door. 

"  Come  on,  if  you  are  going  to  Hyattsville,"  he  said,  slapping  Grant  caress- 
ingly upon  the  shoulder.  "  I'm  just  from  the  sea-shore.  Would  have  kept  straight 
on  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones.  My  trunk  has  gone  on 
ahead  and  I'm  chasing  it.     Throw  some  of  your  duds  into  a  satchel  and  come  on." 

"  I'll  be  with  you.    When  does  the  train  start?  " 

"  Three  o'clock — you  have  half  an  hour." 

"  And  if  we  miss  that  train  ?  " 

"  Then  I  won't  go  with  you  to-day." 

Grant  rang  for  Jim,  and  ordering  him  to  pack  his  valise  he  went  into  his  bed- 
room, which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey, 
while  Tom  walked  up  and  down  the  studio  kicking  at  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  the 
tables  in  his  impatience  to  be  gone,  and  watching  the  clock  in  the  corner  to  report 
the  moments  as  they  flew  by. 

"  Fifteen  minutes  gone.  We  ought  to  start.  Oh  !  1  say  Grant,  what's  this  pic- 
ture above  your  desk  ?  " 

Grant  was  standing  before  the  glass  fumbling  nervously  with  his  collar  button. 

"  Imaginary  head,"  he  said. 

"  Miss.  Mary  C.  Jones,  I  bet  a  dollar,"  cried  Tom.  "  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I 
look." 

"  That's  a  cheerful  piece  of  intelligence,"  said  Grant  issuing  from  his  bed-room 
at  that  moment  with  his  hat  on.  "  Come  on,  Jim,  hang  on  to  that  satchel. 
"  Come,  Tom,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  are  lost  in  admiration  of  my  art." 

"  I  can't  get  over  that  picture,"  said  Tom,  choking  with  laughter.  "  She's  a 
beauty  and  no  mistake.  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  you  need  a  protector.  I've  done  many 
an  idiotic  thing  in  my  life,  but  I  never  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  a  woman  I 
had  never  seen.  Reckon  your  hair  will  stand  on  end  when  you  meet  her,"  and 
tucking  his  arm  in  that  of  his  friend  he  hurried  him  down  the  stairs. 

They  reached  the  depot  a  few  minutes  before  three,  and  after  buying  their 
tickets,  succeeded  in  jumping  upon  the  last  car  just  as  the  train  steamed  out  into 
the  sunlight.  Looking  back  they  could  see  the  faithful  Jim  waving  them  an  adieu 
with  his  red  bandana  handkerchief,  then  a  cloud  of  smoke  puffed  in  at  the  open 
window  and  hid  him  from  view. 

Grant  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  but  Tom,  now  that  he  had  fairly  started, 
was  provokingly  cool  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  he  entertained  Grant  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  at  the  sea-shore,  and  he  placidly  listened  to  his  friend's 
wild  ravings  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  with  the  complacency  of  a 
battle-scarred  veteran  recounting  the  fortunes  of  war. 

To  the  eager  Grant  the  swift  flying  engine  seemed  to  creep  along;  he  gave  no 
heed  to  the  changing  landscape,  but  as  the  miles  lessened  between  him  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hopes,  his  joy  and  his  fear  made  him  thoughtful  and  silent,  and  the  rol- 
licking Tom,  after  repeated  attempts  to  converse,  left  him  to  his  own  devices  while 
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he  went  into  the  smoking  car  to  talk  politics  to  an  old  gentleman  who  was  dozing 
over  his  newspaper. 

At  last  after  many  weary  hours  the  shrieking  locomotive  drew  up  before  the  sta- 
tion at  Hyattsville.  The  place  looked  oppressively  quiet ;  some  battered  trunks 
and  chicken  coops  were  piled  up  on  one  end  of  the  wooden  platform  and  three 
lazy  porters  were  visible  lounging  in  the  sun.  In  the  doorway  stood  a  pretty,  light- 
haired  girl,  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  a  broad  brimmed  hat.  When  she  saw  Tom 
she  rushed  forward  with  both  hands  outstretched. 

"  Oh!  Tom,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  The  train  was  a  little  late  and  I  was  so 
afraid  that  you  had  been  smashed  up  on  the  way." 

"  No  such  good  luck  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  Tom,  looking  admiringly  into  the 
flushed  face.  "  Grant,  this  is  Norah.  You  have  heard  of  her  from  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones." 

Norah  laughed  a  charming,  musical  little  laugh.  "You don't  hate  all  women 
now?  "  she  said,  beseechingly  clasping  Grant's  big  hand  in  her  small,  dimpled  white 
ones.    "  You — you  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Grant,  smiling  down  upon  her  from  his  height  of  six  feet.  "  You 
would  not  want  to  hurt  me  ? " 

"  1  did  not  mean  to,"  she  said,  her  voice  full  of  sweet  sympathy.  "  Tom  is  the 
heartless  one." 

'•Aren't  you  going  to  take  us  home  ? "  broke  in  Tom.  "  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

"You  are  very  impolite,"  said  Miss  Norah  reproachfully.  "I  drove  down  to  meet 
you,  but  my  poor  pony  is  so  tired  I  think  we  had  better  walk  home." 

"  Nonsense."  cried  Tom,  leading  the  way  to  a  yellow  buck-board  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  station.  Don't  think  me  a  brute,  Grant,  but  Norah 
has  more  regard  for  this  sleek  looking  beast  than  she  has  for  any  man  she  knows- 
He  is  driven  once  a  week;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  frisks  about  the  pasture  lot.  As 
soon  as  he  sees  Norah  he  assumes  a  jaded  air.    Get  in,  111  drive  him  home." 

"  But  you  must  not  whip  him,"  said  Norah,  as  she  seated  herself  upon  the  brown 
leather  cushions  while  Grant  took  his  place  by  her  side.  "  If  you  whip  him  I  shall 
hate  you  both." 

"  But  that  is  hardly  fair  to  me,"  said  Grant.  "  I  am  not  responsible  for  Tom's 
transgressions." 

And  Tom  on  the  front  seat  snapped  the  reins  over  the  horse's  back  and  chuckled 
to  think  how  his  friend  was  progressing. 

They  drove  along  a  winding  road,  through  the  deep  green  woods  ;  the  aromatic 
air  was  rythmic  with  the  carollings  of  many  birds,  the  sunlight  sifted  between  the 
spiked  pine  boughs  and  kissed  away  the  tears  of  dew  that  burdened  the  tender  wild 
flowers;  the  blackberry  bushes  were  white  with  blossoms  and  the  moss-grown 
lanes  were  fringed  with  ferns,  and  Norah,  gay,  happy  and  care-free,  seemed  a  per- 
sonification of  the  bright  spirit  of  Summer  that  rules  with  a  gentle,  queenly  sway, 
and  sets  this  grim  world  all  aglow  with  happiness. 

Grant  watched  her  curiously.  Her  beauty  appealed  to  his  artistic  sense,  and  her 
unconventional  manner  set  him  at  his  ease  at  once:  heretofore  he  had  stoically  shut 
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his  eyes  to  the  charms  of  all  women,  but  his  correspondence  with  Miss  Mary  C. 
Jones  had  softened  his  heart  towards  the  sex.  Norah's  coquettries  bewitched  him, 
he  was  so  unused  to  anything  of  the  sort  that  he  was  as  helpless  before  her  as  an 
unarmed  man  facing  a  battalion. 

A  half  hour's  drive  brought  them  to  the  wide  doors  of  an  old  colonial  mansion, 
the  horse  stopped  before  the  wooden  carriage  block,  then  something  very  surpris- 
ing occurred. 

Tom  jumped  out  of  the  buck-board,  and  running  up  the  few  steps  of  the  porch, 
he  cried : 

"  Behold,  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones !  " 

Grant  turned  bewildered,  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

"  Where — where  is  she  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Here — here  in  the  flesh,"  cried  Tom,  beating  his  breast  dramatically.  "  I  am 
the  writer  of  brilliant  epistles ;  1  am  the  beautiful,  wearied  young  paragon ;  I  am  the 
scouter  of  Women's  Rights ;  I  am  your  beloved — your  angel — your  sweet-heart. 
The  candy  you  sent  was  especially  fine,and  as  for  the  flowers — why,Norah  kept  those." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Norah,  catching  her  breath.  "  1  didn't  want  them  one  bit,  and 
after  you  sent  them  I  wrote  to  Tom  and  told  him  1  would  not  keep  up  the  joke." 

"  Why — why,  what  did  you  have  to  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Grant,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  his  wits. 

"  Why,  I  went  to  the  post-office  and  asked  for  the  letters  for  Mary  Jones,  and 
then  1  redirected  them  to  Tom,  and  Tom  sent  all  his  answers  to  me.  He  told  me  I 
might  read  them  all — he  said  some  horrid  things  about  me — and  I  mailed  them 
here  so  the  post-mark  would  be  Hyattsville.  Oh!  dear,  it  was  not  kind  of  me. 
You  are  so  disappointed.  I  wish — 1  wish  you  wouldn't  be,"  and  Norah's  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  This  sight  so  appalled  the  gallant  Grant  that  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  Miss  Mary  C.  Jones,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  irrepressible  Tom,  he 
laughed  uproariously,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

And  Norah's  conscience  was  comforted  by  this  unseemly  mirth,  and  she  smiled 

through  her  tears  as  she  led  the  way  into  her  ancestral  hall  to  meet  her  little  mother, 

who  was  coming  down  the  stairs  to  welcome  her  daughter's  friends. 
*****  ****** 

One  night,  two  weeks  later  Tom,  passing  through  the  box-bordered  garden  path, 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Suspecting 
burglars,  he  stopped  to  listen. 

"  You  hate  her,"  said  someone  in  a  whisper. 

"  How  can  1  hate  her  when  she  never  existed  ?  " 

"  But  you  did  love  her,  and  you  know  I'm  not  one  bit  like  her." 

"  You  are  a  thousand  times  more  adorable  " — this  in  a  passionate  lover's  tone. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  a  secret ;  I  read  your  letters  to  Miss  Mary  Jones  and  I  fell  in 
love  with  you  long  ago — Oh  !  so  long  ago." 

Tom  coughed  loudly  to  announce  his  presence,  then  strode  off  disconsolate  into 
the  darkness,  to  meditate  upon  the  faithlessness  of  man.  G.  E.  A. — '98. 
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THE  USE  OF  FICTION. 


THE  century  just  closing  has  been  a  period  of  unusual  literary  activity.  It  was 
ushered  in  by  the  Waverly  series,  that  served,  so  to  speak,  as  the  antiphon  to 
which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  age  attuned  them- 
selves. Fiction  is  undoubtedly  the  dominating  influence  of  the  epoch  that  began 
with  Scott.  In  this  age,  which  for  variety  and  activity  finds  its  parallel  only  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  novel  has  been  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  popular 
form  of  intellectual  expression.  It  has  brought  its  sway  over  all  classes  and  all 
conditions;  over  all  has  it  cast  its  glamor  and  fascination,  and  over  all  has  it  exerted 
an  influence,  for  good  or  bad,  subtle,  pervasive,  and  formative. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  novel  reading  occupies  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  which  most  people  devote  to  literature.  It  would  sadly 
puzzle  any  of  us  to  recall  even  the  names  of  all  the  novels  or  stories  which  we  have 
read.  They  flutter  from  the  press  as  we  have  seen  the  sere  leaves  falling  of  a  windy 
day  in  autumn.  They  are  found  in  trains,  in  places  of  amusement,  as  well  as  in  our 
libraries.  And  there  they  jostle  and  crowd  upon  our  shelves  until  one  by  one,  in 
ruffled  dignity,  our  sombre  classics  retreat  to  the  obscure  corner  and  the  dusty  closet. 

It  was  quite  inevitable,  however  unfortunate,  that  as  the  novel  gained  in  popu- 
larity it  lost  in  art  and  strength.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  "  Old  Mortality  "  to  "  Soldiers 
of  Fortune."  But  as  long  as  people  would  read  novels,  any  number  of  hacks  would 
write  them.  And  when  we  no  longer  had  Bronte  or  Thackeray  we  must  perforce 
content  ourselves  with  Wilkie  Collins. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  while  in  the  lines  of  fiction  we  have  brought  forth 
some  splendid,  living  literature,  yet  much  of  what  has  been  written  is  altogether 
worthless  and  some  of  it  destructive.  To  one  Scott  we  can  oppose  a  hundred  Opie 
Reads.  And  it  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  that  both  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  of  his  reader  the  use  of  imaginative  prose  has  been  greatly — nay,  dan- 
gerously, abused. 

It  has  been  the  instrument  of  much  evil,  both  positively,  in  the  spreading  of  cer- 
tain false  sentiments  and  opinions,  in  misleading  information,  in  the  giving  to  preju- 
dice a  color  of  authority ;  and  negatively,  in  so  far  as  the  habit  of  reading  such 
works  produces  stagnation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  To  discourse  at  any  length 
on  the  latter  subject  would  be  merely  repeating  platitudes.  For  there  never  has  been 
any  doubt  that  the  continued  pursuit  of  fiction  weakens  the  mind  for  more 
exacting  and  harsher  work.  It  is  a  stimulant,  and  you  pay  its  price  with  compound 
interest.  Considering  the  novel  objectively  we  find  that  most  frequently,  however 
fascinating,  it  is  loose,  careless,  and  unreal.  Its  lights  are  apt  to  be  fictitious ;  its 
situations  impossible,  or  at  least  improbable,  and  its  sentiments  carried  to  a  point  of 
exaggeration. 
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Novels  give  us  false  ideals  and  false  impressions.  They  unduly  elevate  certain 
aspects  of  life,  and  so  subordinate  other  interests  as  to  make  them  appear  mean  and 
of  little  importance.  For  example,  love  is  the  keynote — nay,  often  the  sole  chord — 
of  nearly  every  novel.  One  would  imagine  that  the  sole  business  of  life  was  falling 
in  luve  and  falling  out  again.  We  are  quite  sure,  nevertheless,  with  due  respect  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  that  existence  here  has  some  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  continual 
holiday  among  the  daisies.  There  are  hymns  and  often  dirges  to  be  sung  as  well 
as  love  ballads.  But  even  if  this  endless  series  of  books — beginning  anywhere  and 
ending  nowhere — books  purposeless,  mere  invertebrates — inculcate  no  direct  princi- 
ples of  evil,  yet  in  so  far  is  their  influence  weakening  and  mischievous. 

There  is  one  class  of  novels  which  we  wish  to  examine  in  particular,  a  class 
peculiarly  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  morals  and  the  corrupt  psychological 
doctrines  of  the  last  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  literature  debauched.  It 
is  morbid  analysis  run  mad.  It  is  intensely  introspective.  It  is  diseased  self-con- 
sciousness. Its  domain  is  the  abnormal  and  grotesque.  Such  a  work  is  d'Annunzio's 
"  Triumph  of  Death."  Of  course  its  influence  is  debilitating  ;  its  art  is  prostituted  ; 
and  in  no  sense  can  it  bring  to  us  anything  but  evil.  A  view  that  makes  of  man  a 
mere  brooding  consciousness,  a  shivering  thing  of  doubt  and  dreams,  is  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  false.  In  its  elimination  of  morality ;  in  substitution  of  the  subjective  for 
the  objective ;  in  its  reduction  of  man  from  a  being  with  an  intelligent  and  spiritual 
soul  to  a  mere  bundle  of  nerves ;  in  its  false,  distorted  conception  of  life ;  in  its 
sensualism  and  effeminacy ;  in  its  whole  structure  and  being  it  is  the  degeneracy 
of  intellect  and  the  apotheosis  of  decadence. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  rather  the  abuse  of  fiction.  But  we  must  not 
determine  our  standpoint  from  a  single  aspect,  however  prevalent  that  aspect  may 
be.  Neither  Zola  nor  d'Annunzio  comprises  the  whole  range  of  fiction ;  and  the 
novel  has  a  purpose  and  a  usefulness  beyond  their  handling  of  it.  However  debased 
it  may  become  we  must  not  forget  that  abstractly  and  of  itself  it  has  truth 
and  worth.     It  has  taught  us  many  lessons  and  done  for  us  many  notable  things. 

In  the  hands  of  Scott  it  was  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment— a  movement  that  brought  new  life  and  beauty  into  art  and  led  us  back  from 
a  deformed  classicism  to  the  power  and  freshness  of  nature.  With  unsparing  and 
distinctive  satire  the  tales  of  Dickens  opened  an  era  of  social  reform  in  England, 
and  attacked  with  no  less  force  the  abuses  of  the  school-room  and  the  shams  of 
private  life.  And  speaking  personally,  who  of  us  thinks  not  gratefully  of  the  time 
when,  with  light  hearts,  we  jested  with  Sancho  and  adventured  with  Don  Quixote 
beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Spain  ;  or  how  in  the  rare  and  delicate  prose  of 
Thackeray  many  a  burden  has  been  eased  for  us,  many  a  sad  hour  charmed  away 
beneath  the  pathos,  the  gentle  wisdom,  the  kindly  humanity  of  "  Esmond  "  and 
the  "  Virginians." 

The  novel,  then,  in  its  treatmeut  and  subject,  must  be  essentially  sane  and  normal. 
The  grotesque  and  extravagant  coloring  of  such  books  as  Crane's  is  simply  "impres- 
sionism "  in  words :  and  as  much  a  fault  in  literature  as  it  is  in  art.   Nor  must  there 
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be  any  introduction  of  the  fantastic.  In  the  intellectual  development  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  has  a  part ;  but  a  sober  criticism  and  exposition  of  life  should  not  deal  in 
the  imaginings  of  a  fairy  tale.  Herein  even  Bulwer  has  sometimes  failed  in  art ; 
particularly  in  "  Zanoni"  and  "A  Strange  Story." 

But  it  is  an  equal  abuse  to  debase  the  novel  to  the  purlieus  of  the  moral  dissecting 
room.  It  is  done  in  no  scientific  spirit ;  any  more  than  exhibitions  of  fasting  men 
are  conducted  in  the  interests  of  science.  And  surely  it  is  bad  literature  ;  bad  from 
a  moral  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  We  cannot  judge  life  from  the  pallid 
windows  of  a  nospital.  Such  conclusions  are  necessarily  false.  If  there  be  sorrow 
and  crime  in  the  world,  there  is  also  joy  and  heroism.  If  there  be  meanness,  there 
is  also  nobility.  There  is  much  more  of  beauty  and  of  truth  around  us  than  per- 
chance we  have  yet  opened  our  eyes  to.  And  it  is  the  better  part,  we  think,  to  look 
cheerfully  and  manfully  on  life,  and  to  carry  that  view  into  our  literature,  and  so 
make  it  helpful  aud  ennobling  rather  than  pessimestic. 

But  probably  the  most  characteristic  form  of  the  novel  of  to-day  is  what  the 
Germans  style  the  Tendeni  Roman.  The  most  effective  and  striking  example  which 
we  can  at  present  call  to  mind  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stowe — "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
A  novel  of  this  sort  almost  invariably  subordinates  the  spirit  of  fiction  and  the  pur- 
pose of  fiction  to  the  object  of  conviction ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  argument 
translated  into  imagination. 

It  may  be  conceived  in  support  of  a  theory,  as  in  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward  ;" 
or  as  a  special  plea  for  a  sociological  movement,  as  in  "  Marcella ; "  or  again  as  it  is 
put  forth  for  or  against  the  interests  of  certain  classes,  as  in  Hopkinson  Smith's 
"  Tom  Grogan." 

Sometime  ago  a  very  powerful  book  of  this  kind  was  written  by  Ignatius 
Donnelly — "  Caesar's  Column." 

Now,  if  we  analyze  it,  we  notice  at  once  the  absence  of  those  notes  that  constitute 
the  very  substance  of  a  novel — study  of  character,  of  manners  :  unfolding  of  plot, 
and  so  on.  The  persons  are  so  many  wooden  figures,  marked  with  name  and  moved 
around  in  order  to  explain  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 

Fiction  is  merely  a  diagram,  as  it  were,  whereby  he  argues  on  his  propositions. 
Now,  a  novel  of  this  sort,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  paradox,  is  no  novel  at  all.  One 
does  not  look  to  find  culture  and  entertainment  in  a  table  of  statistics ;  and  vice 
versa,  we  do  not  expect  a  work  of  fiction  to  be  little  more  than  a  sociological  treatise. 
In  his  list  of  books  that  are  not  books  Charles  Lamb,  had  he  lived  to  see  our  day, 
might  doubtless  have  included  our  thousand  "  novels  with  a  purpose." 

True  art  must,  to  be  sure,  establish  itself  firmly  on  the  real  and  actual.  A  locali- 
zation, however,  may  be  real  enough,  but  in  itself  it  lacks  that  precise  element  of 
universality  that  makes  literature. 

Hence,  unless  it  be  touched  with  the  highest  genius,  as  Cervantes  ridiculed 
chivalry,  it  will  fail  to  find  a  place  in  legitimate  fiction.  We  consider  that  Mr. 
Weyman  or  Mr.  Doyle  is  a  much  truer  novelist  than  Mr.  Bellamy.  For  a  novel 
may  have  incidental  ends  other  than  its  main  purpose — it  may  be  a  satire  or  a 
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eulogy  or  an  allegory,  but  fundamentally  it  is  a  part  of  literature — and  has  the 
mission  and  use  of  literature — in  that  it  brings  the  ideal  into  our  lives  and  thus 
"  serveth  and  conferreth  to  delectation." 

We  hold  that  the  proper  use  of  fiction  is  adequately  to  represent  life ;  and  to 
represent  it  in  a  form  morally  and  critically  truthful.  Hence,  the  possibilities  must 
never  be  strained.  Let  the  novelist  exhaust,  if  he  may,  all  the  moods  and  depths 
of  the  soul ;  let  him  analyze  all  the  complex  conditions  which  influence  us ;  let  him 
touch  all  classes  of  life — the  king  as  well  as  beggar — but  let  him  never  forget  that 
he  must  not  depart  from  the  path  of  things  as  they  really  exist ;  conditions  as  they 
really  occur,  and  passions  as  they  have  a  common  source  in  humanity.  In  the 
handling  of  these  various  elements,  the  novel  will  sometimes  inevitably  touch  upon 
certain  phases  and  characteristics  of  moral  perversion.  Yet,  while  altogether  reject- 
ing the  tendency  to  study  vice  as  vice,  we  not  consider  the  incidental  treatment  of 
such  themes  as  an  illegitimate  use  of  fiction.  No  conception  of  life  which  is  thor- 
oughly true  can  be  anything  but  wholesome.  And  if  there  is  the  insistance  of  the 
inexorable  results  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  right,  vice  can  never  be  made 
attractive. 

This  moral  aim  must  be  paramount,  though  entirely  implicit.  And  used  in  this 
way  fiction  has  a  definite,  ethical  value  and  a  consequent  mission,  or  purpose,  of  no 
mean  importance. 

But  the  ethical  aim  should  never  weaken  the  imaginative  character.  It  should 
not  be  tagged  on  as  in  the  old-time  fables;  it  should  be  intrinsic;  inwrought 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  work.  As  a  painting  of  Titian  or  Michael  Angelo 
seems  to  derive  all  its  richness  and  light  and  color  from  within — so  the  principle 
should  be,  as  it  were,  a  structural  illumination,  pervading  and  animating  the  very 
essence ;  and  accepted  of  us  in  the  compelling  power  and  directness  of  the  form  itself. 

W.  B.  Finney.  A.  B. 


THE  YEARS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 

A  blotted  page  in  the  ponderous  book  of  Time: 
Another,  and  no  golden  lines  of  grief; 

A  tome  chokeful  of  venial  guilt  and  crime — 
And  conquering  Death  surveys  each  ruined  leaf. 

G.  P.  G.,  19'. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Old  Place,  Dec.  8,  1897. 


Dear  M : 

Your  letter,  Journals,  and  all  are  here;  and  a  world  of  thanks  for  the  good 
things,  since  I  had  numbered  them  among  my  lost  hopes.  Can  you  keep  apace 
with  all  the  congratulations  that  I  know  must  come  to  you  for  making  the  Journal 
a  bit  of  old  Georgetown's  pride  ?  Made  virtute !  And  may  old  Georgetownians 
be  ever  ready  to  trim  the  quill  for  the  Journal  now  that,  come  to  its  twenty- 
fifth  year,  it  has  put  on  an  air  becoming  its  age  and  friends.  I  enclose  a  bit  of 
verse,  which  has  no  other  claim  for  your  consideration  than  that  it  comes  from  over 
the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  innumerable  treasures  of  art  that  one  may  enjoy  in  this 
modern  Athens-and-Rome,  1  would  like  to  give  you  my  impressions,  but  time,  its 
eisure  hours  given  to  sight-seeing,  is  wanting.  One  might  pass  over  the  grand 
things,  Notre  Dame  and  its  bells;  the  Louvre,  where  the  kings  lived,  and  where  now 
the  masterpieces  of  the  kings  of  art  have  their  shrine  ;  the  palace  at  Versailles, where 
Louis  Quatorze  and  his  successors  "  dreamt  and  dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  and  where 
now  the  sing-song  voice  of  the  ubiquitous  guide  is  heard  amid  the  files  of  statues  in 
the  corridors  and  the  walls  of  paintings  in  the  innumerable  chambers ;  the  gilded 
dome,  which  looms  up  above  the  tombs  of  the  emperors,  and  reposes  crown- 
like over  the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  the  first  Napoleon,  "  where  rest  at  last  the 
ashes  of  that  restless  man; "  and  then  find  interesting  stories  in  other  paths,  less 
pretentious  than  the  imposing  edifices  and  the  magnificent  boulevards,  but  none 
the  less  enchanting  for  all  their  quaintness  and  ruined  splendor.  There  is  the  old 
Suisse,  for  example,  who  performs  the  office  of  escort  during  the  religious  cere- 
monies at  our  little  church.  You  should  see  him  on  a  grand  fete,  precede  Monsieur 
le  Cure  from  the  sacristy,  tapping  his  baton  on  the  stone  floor,  his  left  hand  holding 
the  halberd;  a  sabre,  in  its  neatly  polished  scabbard,  hanging  from  his  side,  and  on 
his  coat  two  medals  that  tell,  perhaps,  of  a  campaign  in  Italy  and  a  guarded  pass  at 
Sedan  ;  and  then,  cased  in  his  feathered  hat,  lace  collar,  coat  and  trousers  with  silver 
trimmings,  white  stockings,  and  silver-buckled  slippers,  he  comes  past  your  seat 
with  the  collector,  ever  and  anon  uttering,  "pour  les  pauvres,  s'il  vous  plait."  He 
is  the  king  of  temporal  affairs,  this  Suisse,  during  the  religious  exercises,  and  a 
curious  person,  looking  at  him  in  his  grand  costume,  will  care  to  know  the  story  of 
the  medals,  and  the  history  his  gray  hairs  can  tell  of  the  days  that  spilled  martyr- 
blood  on  those  rent  soutanes  now  preserved  in  Notre  Dame. 

1  have  done.  Days  of  beautiful  weather  are  bringing  us  on  pleasantly  to  Noel.  I 
trust  the  season  is  promising  you  many  good  things.  Will  you  kindly  remember 
me  to  Father  Carroll,  and  speak  my  congratulations  to  Maurice  Kirby  for  happily 
rescuing  his  verses  from  the  fire  ?  With  a  generous  contribution  from  Santa  Claus 
for  the  Journal's  Chistmas  stocking,  and  the  choicest  things  of  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  to  yourself, 

1  am,  very  sincerely, 

Michael  Earls. 
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IN  LESSER  ARCADIA. 


AN  ARTISTIC  DEN. 

Up  from  the  squalid  crowd,  and  ragged  lane 
Of  camps  the  cities'  poor  build  everywhere. 
And  up,  with  doubtful  step,  the  creaking  stair, 

A  frowning  way,  where  Time's  neglected  stain, 

Upon  each  dingy  wall  and  window  pane, 
Abides  its  classic  age  :  still  mounting  there, 
You  come  to  him,  his  garret  cold  and  bare, 

Who  lives  in  castles  famed  of  sunny  Spain. 

Though  gloried  morn  or  evening  mystery 
Ne'er  veil  his  sombre  eaves,  sweet  visions  rise, 

Before  his  ingleside,  of  Normandy, 
And  setting  suns,  of  Alpine  ways  and  skies 

That  Italy  might  praise,  of  vales  of  green 

'Mid  Irish  hills,  and  Love,  the  happy  queen. 

Michael  Earls. 
Paris 

THE  PLAYERS'  CHRISTMAS. 

In  happier  climes,  for  luckier  men, 

while  Carols  welcome  day, 
And  sleeping  folk  are  roused  by  "  Waits  " 

with  Christmas  roundelay, 
For  us — a  pounding  Porter  at 

the  peaceful  hour  of  three, 
Raucous — bawling  "  Git'ep  quick,  the 

'bus  won't  wait  on  'troopers!'     See?" 

Oh,  the  frost  is  on  the  tree  tops 

and  the  snow  is  in  the  dell  I 
I  It's  a  shame  we  left  our  rubbers  at 

the  "  Lake  View  Grand  Hotel!  ") 
But  all  the  joys  that  poets  sing 

and  poetasters  rhyme 
Are  lost  by  wondering  if  the  train 

will  reach  Podunk  "  on  time." 

While  children  of  the  older  growth  their 

yonkers'  antics  view, 
And  in  baby  frolics  sharing  their 

lost  fable-faith  renew; 
While  peace  of  home  and  mirth  of  feast 

are  found  on  every  hand, 
We've  the  dank  insult  called  dinner  in 

a  Western  one-night  stand. 


While  your  yule  logs'  or  your  anthracite's 

or  gas  stove's  cheery  flame — 
If  your  "  local  habitation's"  one 

that's  worthy  of  the  "  name," 
If  in  mansion  or  in  "  chambers," 

or  congested  flat  you  dwell — 
Makes  all  mankind  feel  the  magic  of 

the  joyous  Christmas  spell; 
While  your  table  groans  (or  murmurs)  with 

its  (more  or  less)  display, 
The  mummer's  mixing  grease  paint  for 

the  Christmas  matinee. 

Oh,  lords  of  hearths  and  dames  of  homes, 

whose  joy  of  this  time  speaks, 
In  the  ringing  of  your  laughter,  in 

the  holly  of  your  cheeks; 
'Twixt  the  oysters  and  the  coffee  let 

a  tearful  toast  be  drunk 
To  the  Player's  poor  Penates  in  the 

top-tray  of  his  trunk. 

WILTON   LACKAYt. 


A  BACHELOR  DREAMER. 

He  sits  alone  within  his  room, 

And  gazes  at  the  dying  fire, 
Whose  fitful  flames  bear  through  the  gloom 

The  burden  of  his  heart's  desire. 
Sometimes  he  starts,  as  if  is  heard 

A  woman's  footstep  on  the  stair — 
'Twas  but  the  creaking  board  that  stirred; 

Unless  a  spirit  linger'd  there. 
But  often  as  the  smoke  wreaths  rise, 

Sad  fancy  comes  with  all  her  brood  : 
He  sees  a  face  whose  dreamy  eyes 

Rebuke  him  for  his  solitude. 
A  woman's  garment  rustles  low, 

His  name  is  murmur'd  by  wan  lips ; 
Soft  fingers  touch  his  wearied  brow 

And  in  his  own  a  small  hand  slips. 
Thus  sits  he  lost  in  wistful  dreams 

Of  what  the  past  can  never  be, 
And  all  his  lonely  musing  seems 

Lit  up  by  fairy  phantasy. 

Frank  W.  Romaine,  '99. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


(CONTINUED.) 

But  I  am  digressing  widely;  so,  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  being  a  laudator 
temporis  acti,  I  hasten  to  get  back  to  my  original  theme,  which  was,  I  believe,  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  members  of  the  first  editorial  staff  of  the  JOURNAL. 

Well,  Father  John  S.  Sumner  was  born  at  Baltimore  in  1819.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  connected  with  the  famous  Sumner  family  of  New  England,  while  on 
his  mother's  side  he  was  nearly  related  to  Jefferson  Davis.  His  sister,  a  lady  of  rare 
talents  and  ability,  became  the  wife  of  Major  Bradford,  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Father  Sumner  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and,  after  gradua- 
tion, engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  still,  however,  keeping  up  his  friendship  with 
the  muses  by  occasional  contributions  to  the  magazines  of  the  day.  About 
this  time  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Catholicity  and  entered  the  Church. 
In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  taught  in  the  colleges  of  the 
society  at  Philadelphia,  Worcester,  and  later  at  Georgetown,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  religious  life.  His  health  failing  in  1879,  he  was  relieved  of  his  many  duties  and 
stationed  at  Gonzaga  Gollege,  in  Washington.  Here  he  ended  a  fruitful  and  well 
spent  life  on  Wednesday,  December  l,  1879.  His  last  moments  were  attended  by 
his  brother,  Father  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  S.  J.  Father  Sumner's  remains  lie  in  the 
Georgetown  cemetery. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  perhaps  the  most  energetic  was  Joseph  E. 
Washington,  who  graduated  in  '73.  After  receiving  his  degree  he  returned  home 
to  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn.;  later  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Nashville,  but  did  not 
practice.  Instead,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  his  father's 
farm.     In  1876  he  visited  the  college,  and  there  boasted  with  Horace, 

"  Nihil  supra 
Deos  lacesso ;  nee  potentem  amieum 

Largiora  flagito; 
Satis  beatus  unieis  Sahinis." 

But,  like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  these  bucolic 
delights.  That  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, and  once  in  the  field 
of  politics  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  in  a  hurry.  In  1886  he  became  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Washington,  having  been  chosen  to  represent  his  State  in  Congress.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  his  State  until  last  year,  when  he  retired  because  of  his 
dissent  from  the  free  silver  idea. 

Mr.  Washington  married  a  very  charming  lady  and  has  an  interesting  family. 
During  his  stay  in  the  city  he  entertains  most  hospitably. 

Wm.  Henry  Dennis,  the  first  Business  Manager  of  the  Journal,  was,  with  Mr. 
Washington,  its  most  enthusiastic  supporter.  1  believe  that  even  as  a  student,  before 
our  college  periodical  was  founded,  he  was  professionally  connected  with  some  local 
publication.  At  any  rate,  he  thoroughly  understood  all  the  needs  of  such  an  under- 
taking, and  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  bring  his  plans  and  our  hopes  to  consum- 
mate realization.  Mr.  Dennis  graduated  in  '73,  entered  the  Law  School,  and 
received  his  LL.  B.  in  '76.  Thereupon  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  journalism ;  but 
was  afterward  appointed  Deputy  Register  of  Wills  for  the  District  of  Coldmbia. 
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In  1881  he  resigned.  About  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgetown  Law 
School  faculty.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  Probate  Law  of  the  District.  In  '83 
Alma  Mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  At  present  Mr.  Dennis  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Washington. 

Mr.  George  P.  Fisher,  A.  B.,  '74,  also  one  of  the  first  publishers,  was  the  son  of 
ex-Judge  Fisher,  of  Delaware.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  Law  School  and 
took  his  LL.  B.  in  76.  In  1887  he  received  an  appointment  as  examiner  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  for  the  department  of  metallurgy.  Later  he  went  to 
Chicago  where  he  has  become  a  prominent  patent  lawyer.  He  married,  in  1886,  a 
Miss  Julia  Farnsworth,  of  Chicago,  and  has  two  children. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Voorhees  was  another  active  member  of  the  early  staff  of  the 
Journal.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  '73,  but  left  before  graduation ;  returning, 
however,  a  few  years  later  he  took  his  A.  B.,  I  believe,  in  '78.  Mr.  Voorhees  is  from 
Spokane,  Washington,  which  he  represented  as  Delegate,  while  it  was  still  a  Terri- 
tory, and  later  as"  Congressman  after  it  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  There  is  a  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  election.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Voorhees,  you  must  know,  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  while  the  community  that  he 
iep;esents  is  strongly  Republican.  The  reason  was  that  he  carried  the  women's 
vote.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  his  charming  personality,  which  so  far  prevailed 
with  the  fair  voters  that  they  quite  overlooked  his  political  principles.  Mr.  Voor- 
hees is  married  and  has  a  pleasant  home  in  Spokane. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  '74,  son  of  General  T.  E.  Sherman,  after  graduation 
entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale :  later  he  studied  law  at  St.  Louis  and 
then  he  went  to  England.  There  he  renounced  all  worldly  ambition  by  donning 
the  religious  habit  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Returning  to  America  he  completed  his 
theological  studies.  During  Christmas  week  he  preached  his  first  sermon  as  a  priest 
in  New  York.  Father  Sherman  had  already  shown  marked  abilities  as  a  speaker  by 
a  course  of  lectures  given  in  the  West  several  years  before.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  St.  Louis  University,  but  lately  broke  down 
in  health.    At  present  he  is  in  New  York  under  medical  treatment. 

Of  the  other  editors  of  the  first  Journal  I  know  very  little.  Mr.  James  F. 
Tracey,  '74,  was  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  He  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Albany,  and  highly  distinguished  as  a  promoter  of  Catholic  organizations.  He 
married  a  Canadian  lady. 

Mr.  William  C.  Niblack,  '74,  married  Miss  Herr,  sister  of  his  classmate,  Charles 
Herr,  of  Georgetown.  Mr.  Niblack  went  to  Chicago,  practiced  law,  and  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Trust  and  Title  Co. 

Mr.  Charles  Herr,  '74,  1  am  informed,  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  has 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  sume  small  town  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  J.Percy  Keating, '75,  is  located  in  the  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia.  He  is 
quite  a  successful  lawyer  and  prominent  in  social  circles.  In  1892  he  pleaded  his 
ilrst  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  won  it. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Dowdy  belonged  to '76,  but  left  after  his  Freshman  year  to  enter 
West  Point.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Military  Instructor  in  the  Suwannee 
University,  Tenn.  Two  years  later  Lieut.  Dowdy  was  recommended  by  President 
Cleveland  to  the  Senate  for  promotion. 

These  sketches,  incomplete  and  hastily  jotted  down,  represent  pretty  well  all  that  I 
remember  of  the  Journal's  founders.  1  trust  they  will  answer  your  purpose,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  believe  me, 

Yours,  respectfully.  Alumnus, 
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"Away,  my  friend!  New  flight, 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old 
right!" 
For  several  years  the  editors  have  pub- 
licly signified  their  intention  of  issuing  the 
Journal  "at  the  beginning  of  each  month," 
but,  as  far  as  we  remember,  not  until  this 
number,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  has  this 
purpose  been  realized.  Here,  then,  we  are, 
kind  friends,  bright  and  early,  in  season 
to  wish  you  all  a  hearty  "Happy  New 
Year."  A  trite  commonplace,  you  say. 
Well,  let  it  be  so.  Though  we  own  our- 
selves caught  in  the  whirl  of  the  progres- 


sive spirit  of  the  age,  and  struggling  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  van  in  the  great  "push," 
we  would  not  seem  so  far  in  advance  as  to 
appear  forgetful  of  the  good  old  customs 
that,  in  truth,  never  grow  old.  And  so,  in 
all  sincerity  we  say,  "May  the  glad  New 
Year  bring  you  the  fulfilment  of  all  your 
dearest  hopes."  And  having  ourselves  set 
the  example  we  can,  too,  more  effectively 
exhort  you  to  form  practical  resolutions  to 
amend  old  faults.  The  failures  and  disap- 
pointments of  bygone  years  may  temper, 
but  should  not  dampen,  the  ardor  of  our 
hope  in  the  future.  Let  our  motto  ever  be 
nil  desperandum. 

With  this  issue  the  Journal  has  assumed 
a  definite  form  and  character,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  retained,  in  order  that  our 
periodical  may  again  deserve  the  reputa- 
tion for  conservativeness  which  had  hith- 
erto been  its  characteristic  and  its  proud 
boast. 

In  getting  out  the  first  three  numbers  of 
the  present  volume  we  have  been,  as  it 
were,  experimenting;  for  indeed  when  the 
incumbent  staff  undertook  to  depart  from 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  their  prede- 
cessors, they  found  themselves  launched 
upon  unknown  seas  without  compass  or 
guiding  star.  But  now,  reassured  by  the 
hearty  encouragement  of  friends  and  by 
the  favorable  criticisms  of  fellow  journal- 
ists, for  which  they  had  looked  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  mariner  scans  the 
horizon  to  discover  a  beacon  or  familiar 
headland,  they  believe  they  may  safely 
hold  the  course  they  are  at  present  steering. 

Yet — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  metaphor — to  debar  our  entrance  into 
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tbf  aarbor  of  success  at  the  close  of  the 
yei  there  may  appear  certain  treacherous 
shj  ows;  we  mean  such  as  are  seen  too 
oft  i  in  the  editorial  cash-drawer. 

' )  tide  our  bark  safely  across  these  f re- 
qn  t  causes  of  shipwreck  we  must  call 
up  i  the  loyal  support  of  all  our  friends. 
In  lis  appeal  we  are  not  overstepping  the 
boi  ids  of  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
W  do  not  ask  you  to  emulate  the  liber- 
al! of  those  generous  benefactors  who 
ha1  made  donations;  we  ask  you  simply  to 
pal  vour  subscription.  Are  you  a  student 
an<  have  not  yet  subscribed?  If  you  are  a 
ma  of  honor,  we  need  but  remind  you  of 
yoi  duty.  No  need  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
no'  a  sign  of  loyalty  nor  magnanimity  to 
bo:  dw  or  purloin  your  neighbor's  paper. 
Th  managers  have  strong  reasons  to  com- 
pll  i  of  abuse  in  this  respect.  It  is  well 
kn  ra  that  every  one  within  the  college 
re£  3  the  Journal,  yet  the  proportion  of 
fcii  ?ribers  is  small.  Then,  there  are  the 
da;  scholars,  the  medical,  and  law  students, 
of  horn  too  large  a  number  seem  to  forget 
th{  it  forms  part  of  a  community  whose 
bu  ens  it  ought  to  share  as  well  as  its 
pri  leges. 

it  be  allowed,  the  editors  would  sug- 
gci  a  means  by  which  every  student  could 
gr<  tly  further,  without  any  inconvenience 
to  imself,  the  interests  of  the  Journal. 
E\  yone  knows  that  the  advertisers  consti- 
tu  the  chief  support  of  almost  any  publi- 
co >n.  Now,  Georgetown  University,  with 
a  i  ident  body  numbering  nearly  800  and 
a  Dportionately  numerous  faculty,  to  say 
no  ing  of  its  thousands  of  alumni,  is  re- 
ga  ed  by  every  business  firm  as  a  most 
def -able  patron.     And,  indeed,  our  board- 


ers alone  patronize  an  immense  number  of 
business  firms  in  the  city  and  bring  them 
an  enormous  revenue.  What  the  Journal 
requests  of  you  to  do,  is  to  let  these  firms 
know  that  you  are  from  Georgetown,  that 
3rou  patronize  them  because  they  advertise 
in  the  Journal,  or  because  you  expect  that 
they  will  advertise.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
make  these  firms  feel  that  advertising  in 
our  magazine  really  benefits  them,  and  you 
will  thus  help  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Journal  as  an  advertising  medium.  We 
wish  to  add  that  advertisements  are  solicit- 
ed from  none  but  the  best  firms,  and  that 
many  of  these  offer  special  discounts  to 
students.  Hence  there  is  a  mutual  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  business  houses  whose 
names  r»ipear  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 
In  conclusion  we  would  remind  you  that  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  J  ournal  you 
directly  and  indirectly  advance  your  own 
interests.  Indirectly,  because  an  excellent 
college  periodical  reflects  credit  on  the  stu- 
dents of  the  institution  whence  it  ema- 
nates; and  directly,  because  all  funds  that 
remain  after  the  Drinter's  and  engraver's 
bills  have  been  paid  will  be  offered  as  prizes 
for  contributions,  or  expended  in  some  form 
or  other  upon  the  many  enterprises  in 
which  the  students  are  interested. 


The  life  of  Tennyson,  by  his  son,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  litex-- 
ary  world  that  1S97  brought  to  us  near  its 
close.  It  is  the  biography,  almost  the  auto- 
biography, of  a  man,  who  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  Victorian  period,  had 
gathered  in  and  reflected  back  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country.  And  when  time 
shall  have  settled  his  true  place  in  litera- 
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ture,  we  believe  that  the  estimate  of  him 
shall  be  that  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  thought  and  of  the  best  English  writ- 
ing in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Tennyson's  life  was  quite  different  from 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
proper  to  the  true  poet.  The  poet  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  a  man  of  no  practical 
genius,  of  a  Bohemian,  roving  disposition, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  as  best  he  can, 
with  no  thought  of  the  morrow: — quid 
sif  futurum  eras  fuge  quaerere — is  the  pre- 
cept of  one  who  had  a  true  poet's  soul,  and 
bved  a  true  poet's  life.  He  is  not  supposed 
to  have  any  domestic  ties,  as  these  would 
only  fetter  his  genius ;  and  his  life  is  a  long 
losing  struggle  against  poverty,  while  the 
works  of  his  genius  enrich  his  publishers 
"Sic  Vos  non  vobis  nidificaiis  aves."  Ho- 
mer was  a  beggar,  chanting  his  Iliad  for 
pennies  or  the  Greek  equivalent.  Virgil 
would  scarcely  have  been  better  off  but  for 
the  sheltering  care  of  Maecenas.  Shakes- 
peare was  a  strolling  player,  fighting  for 
his  share  of  the  door  money.  We  are 
shocked  at  the  few  miserable  pounds  paid 
for  Paradise  Lost.  The  good-natured  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith  lived  in  daily  dread  of  the 
pauper  prison,  and  his  wits  were  sharpened 
by  the  constant  fear  of  a  deputy  sheriff. 
But  Tennyson  was  a  respectable  English 
gentleman  who  lived  and  thrived  on  his 
verses,  which  brought  him  in  a  princely 
income  and  crowned  him  with  a  peer's  cor- 
onet. One  single  poem  brought  him  more 
than  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  brought  to 
their  author,  and  Homer  would  have  lived 
in  Grecian  splendor  had  his  twenty-four 
books  of  the  Iliad  been  one  tithe  as  fertile 
as  was  Enoch  Arden.    But  Tennyson  was  a 


gentleman  by  birth  and  by  training,  and  he 
was  a  gentleman  poet.  He  was  by  all  odds 
superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries;  but 
we  think  it  a  gross  exaggeration  to  place 
him  high  up  among  the  poets  of  the  world. 
There  were  some  who  received  his  Becket, 
we  are  told,  as  greater  than  any  play  of 
Shakespeare,  and  others  spoke  of  Shakes- 
peare, Milton  and  Tennyson  as  the  Trinity 
of  English  poetic  perfection;  but  posterity 
will  only  smile  at  these  outbursts  of  con- 
temporary enthusiasm.  Others  who  had 
been  fed  upon  the  strong,  though  crude, 
nourishment  which  Byron  and  his  follow- 
ers administered,  could  see  but  little  poetic 
power  in  the  laureate;  and  not  quite  for- 
gotten yet  is  a  youthful  production  of  the 
reigning  English  laureate — "Poetry  of  the 
Period" — which  assigns  rather  an  hum- 
ble place  to  the  maker  of  the  Idylls  of 
the  King.  Tennyson  had  the  true  poetic 
soul  and  a  poetic  ear  of  exquisite  refine- 
ment. For  him  all  nature  lived,  and  to 
him  all  things  spoke,  and  eye  and  ear  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  things,  and  he  gave 
back  their  message  in  the  sweetest  words 
of  which  the  English  tongue  is  as  yet  cap- 
able. He  was  a  perfect  master  of  English 
verse,  and  he  had  no  thought  too  subtle  for 
delicate  expression,  no  concept  which  he 
could  not  put  to  the  most  delicious  word 
lrmsic.  In  the  days  of  his  influence,  before 
Tennyson  began  to  sing,  Byron  seized 
upon  the  listener  and  carried  him  perforce, 
as  Habacus  was  carried  of  old,  to  some 
lofty  eminence  whence  the  splendor  of  the 
world — of  his  world — fairly  took  one's 
breath  away.  Buincd  nations,  shattered 
armaments,  rolling  oceans,  fierce  bull-fights 
frighted  and  delighted  the  spectator;  and 
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:  ill  the  fierceness  of  the  tempest  one  forgot 
how  verse  was  shattered  and  grammar  up- 

j  rooted,  and  nature  herself  demolished. 
Like  one  inspired  at  times  he  wrote,  but  it 
was  no  genius  of  peace,  nor  of  sweetness, 
nor  of  truth  even,  which  inspired  him. 
Byron  and  Tennyson  offer  the  greatest 
contrast  both  on  account  of  their  following 
close  upon  each  other  and  on  account  of 
their  successive  sway  over  the  minds  of 
their  age.  Byron  represented  well  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  which  he  was  a  witness 
from  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution 
and  the  metorlike  flash  of  the  First  Na- 
poleon. Tennyson  was  the  witness  and 
mouthpiece  of  England's  years  of  peaceful 
glory.  Byron,  wild  and  impetuous,  has 
neither  time  nor  will  to  read  below  the  sur- 
face and  to  reveal  the  inner  life  and  mean- 
ing of  things.     Tennyson,  calm  and  tran- 

j  quil,  communes  with  nature  and  wooes  her 
secrets  from  her. 

"All  the  charms  of  all  the  muses  flower- 
ing lovely  in  a  word,"  wrote  Tennyson  of 
Virgil,  and  the  praise  was  as  truly  his  own. 
Leaving  out  the  "In  Memoriam,"  we  think 
that  Tennyson's  poetic  greatness  is  best 
seen,  or  rather  felt,  in  some  of  his  smaller 
pieces  or  fragments,  as  he  himself  styled 
them.  In  general,  the  poet  might  be  des- 
cribed as  one  who  has  a  message  to  give  to 
his  fellowmen.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
divinus  afflatus,  or  of  the  divine  spark 
which  is  supposed  to  be  enkindled  in  the 
poet's  heart  and  brain.  And  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  message  is  the  great- 
ness of  the  poet.  Homer  has  delivered  his 
message  of  Western  civilization,  and  it  has 
added  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  Virgil 
has  crystalized  all  the  splendor  of  Rome 


from  Aeneas  to  Augustus;  Dante  has  lifted 
the  veil  a  little  that  separates  the  present 
and  the  past  from  the  future;  and  Shakes- 
peare has  literally  played  upon  every  chord 
cf  the  human  heart.  These  are  the  men 
who  create,  whose  every  creation  is  a  type, 
who  weave  truth  together  into  the  one 
great  chapter  of  humanity.  We  fail  to 
find  any  great  message  in  the  larger  works 
of  Tennyson.  Beautiful  tales  he  tells,  and 
he  tells  them  well;  sparkling  jewels  have 
fallen  from  his  gifted  pen  "like  fireflies  in 
a  silver  braid,"  but  no  one  great  central  les- 
son has  he  taught  which  will  make  his 
poems  a  wonder  and  civilizer  throughout 
all  time.  "Broken  lights"  he  has  in  plenty, 
but  no  great  central  sun  illuminating  all. 
Notwithstanding  the  perfect  diction  and 
the  beautiful  imagery  and  the  musical  flow 
of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  no  one  would  be 
so  bold  as  to  call  them  collectively  a  great 
epic  poem.  And  if  anywhere  the  poet'* 
transcendent  genius  were  to  be  manifested, 
surely  it  should  have  been  in  these,  his 
most  ambitious  work.  And  no  one  under- 
stood this  better  than  the  laureate  himself 
when  he  termed  them  Idylls,  even  with  two 
Is — above  the  lowly  idyl  of  the  rustic  poet, 
but  lower  than  the  sublimity  of  epic  song 
demanded.  His  chief  hero  is  King  Arthur 
and  no  other,  for  Tennyson's  Arthur  rep- 
resents no  one  except  himself,  and  of  all 
his  creations,  among  the  knights  of  the 
Bound  Table,  Arthur  is  undoubtedly  the 
weakest.  Tennyson  evidently  wished  to 
depict  a  man  who  was  something  more  than 
human,  and  no  one  but  an  inspired  evan- 
gelist could  do  that.  Homer  sang  of  the 
wrath  of  a  hero,  and  .he  was  equal  to  the 
task,  and  all  through  his  great  epic  we  feel 
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in  sympathy  with  the  deeds  and  sufferings 
of  Achilles,  because  he  is  so  human.  Virgil 
sang  of  the  man  who,  with  all  a  man's  feel- 
ings, succeeded,  like  a  man,  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  everlasting  empire. 
Shakespeare's  men  and  women  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  each  one  is  a  type 
and  true  to  their  better  or  worse  manhood 
or  womanhood;  but  Tennyson's  Arthur  at- 
tracts no  sympathy,  excites  no  enthusiasm 
— we  can  only  pity  him  in  his  misfortune 
and  wonder  that  one  so  gifted  had  failed 
to  see  what  had  been,  for  so  long  a  time,  a 
subject  of  common  gossip.  Even  in  that 
truly  great  scene  in  which  Arthur  forgives 
and  parts  from  his  faithless  queen  forever, 
we  pity  him  only  and  it  is  the  pity  given 
to  utter  helplessness.  Arthur  is  no  hero — 
he  is  not  the  man  of  the  true  epic.  He  is 
neither  teacher  nor  guide  from  whom  we 
can  learn  or  whom  we  can  follow.  He  is 
a  proper,  respectable  mediocre  English 
gentleman  of  this  19th  century,  who  would 
have  brought  Lancelot  before  the  courts  if 
they  had  existed  in  those  far-off  days. 
Many  years  ago  Alfred  Austin,  the  present 
laureate,  described  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
as  beautiful  cabinet  pictures,  faultless  in 
their  beauty  and  in  their  setting,  and  such 


indeed  they  are.  But  there  is  no  bold  stroke 
of  an  Angelo  amongst  them — no  touch  of 
the  highest  genius  such  as  Kaffael  might 
have  drawn.  There  is  no  burst  of  passion 
that  seizes  upon  the  heart,  no  torrent  of 
thought  that  overpowers  and  sweeps  the 
hearer  on.  Much  there  is  which  makes  one 
say,  "How  beautiful,"  "How  true,"  "How 
sweet  and  tender,"  "How  perfectly  the  poet 
understood  the  softer  affections  of  the  hu- 
man heart,"  but  there  is  not  a  single  Hue 
in  all  the  Idylls  of  the  King  that  will  cause 
one  to  proclaim  the  poet's  sublimity.  He 
comes  nearer  to  it  in  Guinevere  than  any- 
where else,  but  still  he  does  not  touch  that 
chord  of  highest  human  emotion. 

These  are  some  of  the  desultory  thoughts 
that  have  been  suggested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  life  of  Tennyson.  We  who 
speak  the  English  tongue  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  thankfulness,  but  our  enthusiasm 
and  gratitude  should  not  run  away  with  our 
judgment.  Tennyson  is  not,  we  think,  in 
the  first  rank  of  our  English  poets,  and  fu- 
ture generations  will  turn  to  him  as  the  best 
exponent  of  the  cultured,  refined,  respect- 
able age  in  which  we  live,  but  by  no  means 
the  noblest  in  the  histor}'  of  the  world  even 
up  to  date. 


THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


Down  the  cold  streets, 

Bent  to  the  frosty  earth  with  many  woes, 
A  shuddering  outcast  whom  no  man  greets, 

The  Old  Year  goes. 

Now  comes  apace 

A  child  of  joy;  the  old  man  shrinks  in  fear, 
As  with  new  hope  far-shining  from  his  face 

Comes  the  New  Year. 


Ring  out,  ring  out,  oh  Belli 
High  let  thy  music  swell: 
And  loud  with  joy  sincere 
Greet  the  New  Year. 

But  sound  a  sadder  tone 
For  something  past  and  flown: 
And  drop  a  pitying  tear 
For  the  Old  Year. 


G.  P.  G.,  19' 
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Under  the  above  heading  we  propose  to 
comment  briefly  each  month  on  some  mag- 
azine articles  which  may  possess  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  college  men. 


Scholars  and  students  will  be  glad  to 
read  the  account  of  the  "American  Exca- 
vations at  Sparta  and  Corinth,"  which  is 
given  by  J.  Gennadius  in  the  January 
Forum.  "The  latest  exploration  under, 
taken  by  the  American  scholars  bids  fair 
to  eclipse  all  their  previous  achievements." 
The  glories  of  ancient  Corinth  are  graph- 
ically described,  and  notwithstanding  the 
devastations  of  the  Romans  and  the  rav- 
ages of  modern  wars,  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  many  archaeological  treasures 
still  lie  buried  in  these  fields.  Since  1858 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  given 
over  to  cultivation.  The  article  ends  with 
an  appeal  to  some  American  Croesus  to 
earn  undying  fame  by  supplying  the  funds 
for  the  work  of  exploration.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  researches,  we  may  men- 
tion a  very  interesting  paper  in  Nature  for 
Desember  16.  It  contains  some  important 
astronomical  investigations  of  heliacal 
stars.  In  the  ancient  temples  both  of 
Greece  and  the  colonies,  it  was  important 
that  the  sacrificing  priest  should  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  day.  Hence  a  star  was 
chosen  which  either  rose  or  set  an  about  an 
hour  before  sunrise  and  on  opening  was 
made  for  observing  it.  The  number  of 
available  stars  was  very  small  and  as  the 


procession  of  equinoxes  changed  the  rela- 
tive position  of  star  and  sun,  astronomers 
are  now  able  to  calculate  at  what  period 
the  stars  were  available.  The  archaeological 
conclusions  promise  to  be  of  great  value. 
From  the  study  already  made,  it  has  been 
possible  to  fix  the  date  of  construction  of 
many  ancient  buildings  and  these  dates 
correspond  exactly  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  writes  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Forum  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Drama  to  Literature."  He  in- 
sists on  the  distinction  between  the  dra- 
matic art  based  on  action  and  spoken  lan- 
guage and  literature  which  depends  on  the 
written  word.  The  latter  appeals  to  the 
eye,  the  former  to  the  ear.  Hence  though 
the  great  dramatists  are  also  poets,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  theatre-poets 
and  their  rank  as  dramatists  must  be 
judged  by  their  ability  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  their  audience  not  by  the  literary 
value  of  their  writings.  "Great  dramatic 
critics  are  scarce;  there  are  a  scant  half- 
dozen  of  them  in  all  the  history  of  liter- 
ature." The  merely  literary  critic  is  apt  to 
forget  in  his  criticism  of  drama,  that  the 
authors  are  primarily  playwrights  and 
should  be  judged  accordingly.  The  Pro- 
fessor seems  to  hold  that  the  dramatic  art, 
"perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,"  is 
quite  independent  of  the  poetic  and  should 
not  be  classed,  as  has  been  done  by  so  many 
rhetoricians,  as  a  subdivision  of  poetry. 
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The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Be 


riars  has  a  paper  on  "Three  Patriarchs  of 
Education"  who  have  died  recently.  They 
are  Prof.  Tyler  of  Amherst,  Prof.  Drisler 
of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  New  York  Univers- 
ity. All  three  deserve  a  mere  than  passing 
remembrance  for  their  services  to  the  cause 
.if  higher  education  in  the  United  State-. 

Professor  Lanciani's  recent  book,  "The 
Kuins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome," 
is  attracting  attention  in  the  magazines. 
There  is  a  pood  account  of  the  book  in  the 
Catholic.  World  for  January.  ( !ollege  men 
will  find  in  the  work  descriptions  of  tin 
ancient  city  which  make  very  useful  com- 
mentaries on  the  classic  authors  read  in 
c.iass,  and  lend  life  to  the  study  of  these 
historic  sites. 

In  Scribners  we  find  some  comment  on 
recent  articles  on  educational  topics,  one  of 
which  contends  that  a  boy  may  much  bet 
ler  spend  two  years  of  his  youth  in  travel 
than  three  in  a  university.  The  advantages 
of  travel  are  recognized  by  all,  but  we  may 
well  ask  whether  those  who  profit  most  by 
travel  are  not  young  men  whose  minds 
have  been  trained  in  school  and  college  by 
sound  culture,  and  say  what  you  will,  the 
languages  give  that  culture  and  other  pur- 
suits do  not.  The  writer  in  Sci'ibner's  sug- 
gests that  liberal  promoters  of  true  educa- 
tion should  try  to  bring  travel  within  the 
reach  of  youths  to  whom  it  is  not  available, 
lie  is  even  surprised  that  such  men  have 
not  yet  appeared,  since  rich  Americans 
have  not  been  backward    in    contributing 


funds  so  that  the  youth  of  the  country  m:i\ 
luive  I  he  appliances  and  the  opportunity  to 
learn.  It  is  on  such  generous  benefactors 
that  our  colleges  depend  for  their  supporl 
and  progress. 

•::■       •;:•       # 

The  first  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan  is  a 
very  readable  and  well  illustrated  paper  on 
"The  Peal  Klondike,"  by  our  energetic  and 
talented  alumnus,  Mr.  J.  S.  Eaaby-Smith, 
'!il.  The  writer  crossed  the  Chilkoot  Pass 
li'-t  summer  and  went  as  far  as  Lake  Linde- 
man.  His  account  of  the  trip  is  among  the 
very  best  which  have  appeared,  and  gives 
Uf  a  true  idea  of  the  hardships  the  miners 
must  undergo  in  their  quest  for  gold. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  has  written  a 
page  on  "Some  Difficulties  of  Modern  Jour- 
nalism." "The  chief  defect  of  present-day 
journalism  is  a  result  of  the  system  of 
news-gathering."  Reporters  are  allotti  d  so 
much  space  and  they  endeavor  to  fill  it 
withoul  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the i 
news,  and  even  of  truth.  This  must  prove 
disastrous;  for  the  public  wants  truth  and 
will  soon  cast  aside  this  modern  journalism. 

A  prospectus  is  given  of  "The  Cosmo- 
politan University,"  which  is  not  without 
interest  as  an  attempt,  to  spread  the  advan- 
tages of  hard  study  under  guidance. 
-::-      *      * 

The  -January  Century  is  notable  for 
many  excellent  and  interesting  articles. 
None  are,  however,  such  as  fall  under  the 
class  which  we  are  accustomed  to  comment 
on  here.  The  same  is  true  of  Harper's, 
which,  however,  consists  chiefly  of  short 
stories.  These  indicate,  we  suppose,  the 
taste  of  the  readers.      For  publishers   are 
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ever  on  the    alert    to    furnish  what  their 

patrons  desire. 

*     *     -* 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  our  pre-eminent- 
ly literary  magazine,  presents  us  for  the 
.New  Year  with  an  excellent  array  of  pa- 
pers. The  first  article  on  the  "Growth  and 
Expression  of  Public  Opinion"  contains 
some  very  serious  reflections  on  the  news- 
paper press  which  we  trust  will  gain  the 
attention  of  college  men.  The  only  hope 
of  journalism  in  this  country  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  educated  thinkers, 
who  will  devote  themselves  to  leading  pub- 
lic opinion,  of  which  these  newspapers  are 
the  guides  and  the  expression.  At  present 
the  press  is  first  of  all  a  money-making 
scheme,  and  too  many  journalists  are  quite 
unscrupulous  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  is  made. 

Mr.  Chapman  continues  his  study  of  our 
intellectual  condition  in  America.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  great  art  he  attributes  to  the 
lack  of  faith,  of  any  genuine  belief  in  any- 
thing beyond  the  acquirement  of  wealth, 
position  or  power.  People  have  given  up 
very  generally  their  childhood's  faith  and 
now  invent  opinions  to  suit  the  passing  mo- 
ment. The  principles  of  morality,  our  po- 
litical and  social  theories  are  all  under  dis- 
cussion, are  all  a  prey  to  doubt;  people  have 
no  settled  convictions  on  what  used  to  be 
considered  the  most  important  matters  of 
life.  The  picture  which  he  draws  is  very 
dark  and  the  outlook  for  art  or  letters  is 
sad,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer 
that  any  new  solution  of  the  problem  of 
existence  can  be  found  by  the  multitude 
''acting  on  facts.''    Their  only  hope  is  a  re- 


turn by  reason  to  faith  and  to  a  practical 
realization  of  eternal  truths  in  their  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  in  their  conduct. 

Col.  Higginson's  reminiscences  of  "Lit- 
erary Paris  Twenty  Years  Ago"  continue 
the  account  of  his  visit  to  Europe  in  the 
late  seventies.  They  have  hardly  the  in- 
terest of  his  former  paper  on  London,  but 
are  not  unimportant  contributions  to  the 
history  of  modern  French  society. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian"  is  se- 
verely taken  to  task  in  the  article  entitled 
"Moral'  Melodrama  to  Order." 


We  read  the  following  paragraphs  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  January.  They 
are  found  in  "The  Solution  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  City  Problem,"  by  Amasa 
Thornton. 

"The  principle  of  religious  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  is  one  that  meets  with 
intense  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  disapproved  of  by  most  teachers. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blunders  that  have  been  made  in 
our  country  in  the  last  half  century  has 
been  the  failure  to  educate  the  American 
youth  in  Bible  truths  and  teachings,  and 
the  result  of  such  failure  may  bring  dis- 
aster. 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  insisted  that 
it  is  its  duty  to  educate  the  children  of 
parents  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  such  a  way 
as  to  fix  religious  truths  in  the  youthful 
mind.  For  this  it  has  been  assailed  by  the 
non-Catholic  population,  and  Catholics 
have    even  been  charged  with  being  ene- 
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mies  af  the  people  and  of  the  flag.  Any 
careful  observer  in  the  city  of  New  York 
can  see  that  the  only  people,  as  a  class,  who 
are  teaching  the  children  in  the  way  that 
will  secure  the  future  for  the  best  civiliza- 


tion are  the  Catholics;    and  although 
Protestant  of  the  firmest  kind,  I  believe  th 
time  has  come  to  recognize  this  fact,  an< 
for  us  all  to  lay  aside  religious  prejudice! 
and  practically  meet  this  question." 


OUR   EXCHANGES. 


Our  exchanges  have  said  some  pretty  things 
about  us  and  paid  us  high  compliments  be- 
cause of  our  change  in  form  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter.  All  this  is  very  n.ce 
and  places  the  editors  under  deep  obligations 
of  gratitude  and  reciprocity.  They  certainly 
are  grateful  and  would  tell  you  so  if  they  got 
the  chance,  but  you  see  they  leave  all  this  to 
the  ex.  man,  who  is  thereby  put  in  a  most  un- 
enviable position. 

In  the  beginning,  he  laid  down  as  a  princi- 
ple that,  although  following  a  liberal  policy, 
he  would  not  scatter  praise  broadcast,  but 
bestow  it  only  where,  in  his  judgment,  it  was 
really  merited.  Now,  however,  unless  he  en- 
ters into  "a  mutual  admiration"  compact 
with  certain  exchanges,  he'll  be  dubbed  a 
mean  cuss,  or  charged  with  inflation  of  the 
cerebrum.  Whether  or  not  his  fears  become 
facts,  he  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  his  original 
platform,  and  so  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
task. 

Two  months  of  neglect  have  allowed  our  ex- 
changes to  accumulate  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. The  ex.  man  is  appalled  at  the  mass  that 
meets  his  eye  as  he  enters  the  sanctum. 
There  is  hardly  time  to  more  than  glance  at 
the  titles  and  covers,  and  here  indeed  were 
food  eough  for  a  lengthy  article.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  variety  of  covers?  Each  publica- 
tion seems  to  be  vieing  with  another  to  sur- 
pass it  in  design.  A  few,  of  course,  even 
among  the  latest,  are  bald  imitations  of  older 
and  existing  forms,  but  the  most,  by  far,  dis- 
play wonderful  ingenuity  in  devising  novel 
and  striking  designs  or  combinations  of  color. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  for  external 
appearance  is  the  flaring  red  of  the  Calfskin, 
with  its  grotesque  design.  This  is  a  publica- 
tion by  young  lawyers  and  law  students,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  of  our  Law  School  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  Of  its  inner  worth  we  shall 
speak  another  time. 

The  Waghington  Capital  was  quite  bon  ton  in  its 
dress  of  cream  colored  water  silk,  with  press  work 
in  violet  ink. 

The  Dial  came  resplendent  in  a  dazzling 
Christmas  garb,  while  the  Carolinian,  the  Colo- 
rado  Collegian,  the   College   Folio,  for  the  holiday 


numbers,  added  holly    wreaths  to   their  ordinar; 
costume. 

The  Salve  Regina  and  the  Fordham  Monthi 
come  to  us  completely  transformed.  While  bot 
are  very  neat  and  surely  improved  by  the  chang 
we  cannot  praise  the  originality  of  the  latb 
periodical. 

If  we  had  a  prize  to  offer  for  general  neai 
ness  and  display  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  maki 
up  of  a  Christmas  number  without  a  radic: 
deviation  from  the  established  form,  we  shoul 
bestow  it  upon  the  Agnetiau  Monthly.  Th 
rare  good  taste  evinced  by  the  exterior  of  th::l 
paper  is  no  less  discernible  in  the  literary  cxce 
lence  of  its  contributions. 

With  a  cordial  welcome  we  hail  the  arrivn 
as  newcomers  to  our  sanctum,  The  Cress 
the  P.  and  S.  Plexus,  two  representatives  < 
medical  schools ;  the  Tamarack,  the  Sidne* 
Hampden  Magazine,  the  Chisel,  the  Pacific  War 
the  Vox  Wesley  ana,  the  Record,  the  Buff  an 
Blue,  the  Trinity  Archive,  the  Clemson  Collet 
Chronicle,  the  Mount,  the  St.  Xavier's  Month 
and  the  Aloysian.  This  last  is  a  new  ventui 
in  college  journalism  and  deserves  an  extendi 
mention,  but  as  it  is  a  quarterly  we  may  lay 
aside  for  the  present. 

The  Voice  is  an  excellent  weekly  published  t 
Funk  ond  Wagnalls  of  New  York.  It  is  a  d' 
voted  apostle  of  temperance,  and  without  rai 
or  disgusting  sensationalism  it  lays  bare  the  evi 
of  intemperance,  suggests  methods  of  reform  an 
clearly  and  forcibly  proposes  arguments  for  si 
briety  and  abstinence. 

We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  recei] 
of  the  Nassau  Lit.,  the  Owl,  the  Richmond  Messr* 
ger,  the  Southern  Collegian,  the  Xavier,  the  Ho 
Cross  Purple,  the  Stylus,  the  Pennsylranian,  the  L< 
fayette,  the  Brunonian,  the  Diakinsonian,  weekl 
and  monthly;  the  Burnet- Woods  Echo,  the  Guilfor 
Collegian,  the  Haverfordian,  the  Bates  Student,  th 
Manititu  Messenger,  the  Niagara  Rainbow,  the  »v 
Mary's  Chimes,  the  Sentinel,  the  St.  John's  Collegia 
the  Abbey  Student.,  the  College  Studml,  the  Beaumo. 
Revicie  and  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  from  England,  an 
Alma  Mater,  from  Sydney,  Australia. 

The  ex.  man  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholast 
is  pleased  with  our  cover,  but  thinks  oi 
"reading  matter"    not    conformed    to    his    id< 
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of  a  college  paper.  This  he  proceeds  to  show 
by  ;i  strangely  hazy  definition  of  a  college  pa- 
per and  by  a  more  strangely  befogged  asser- 
tion concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Jour- 
nal's articles.  Will  he  kindly  point  out  which 
are  those  articles  that  he  alleges  were  writ- 
ten by  the  Facultx  '.'  Perhaps  he  refers  to 
those  by  Alumni.  Law,  Medical  or  Post-Grad- 
uate students.  But  are  not  these  also  stu- 
dents? Surely,  the  term  "student"  is  as 
strictly  applicable  to  these,  if  it  be  not  more 
it  is  to  under-graduates  and  to  prepara- 
tory and  grammer  school  boys.  How,  then, 
does  the  Journal  depart  from  the  Scholastic's 
definition  of  a  college  paper?  Or  perhaps  it 
is  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  certain  contribu- 
tions that  led  this  ex.  man  to  believe  them  to 
come  from  members  of  the  Faculty.  How- 
riir  nattering  this  belief  may  be  to  the 
writers  of  the  articles  in  question  it  is  decid- 
edly unjust  to  the  Journal  and  to  the  Faculty 
of  Georgetown.  Of  course,  our  under-gradu- 
can  write  -worthy  articles.  Indeed,  the 
editorial  basket  overflows  with  them.  But 
our  editors  know  full  well  that  essays  from 
Sophomores  and  Juniors,  or  even  Seniors  in 
their  first  term,  with  titles  like  these,  "Bac- 


teriology," "The  Supreme  Court,"  "The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Clergy,"  "The  Growth  of  Relig- 
ion," etc.,  etc.,  are  seldom  or  never  read.  Be- 
cause, if  original,  they  cannot  but  be  vague, 
inaccurate  and  incomplete;  if  they  have  not 
these  defects  then  are  they  regarded  but  as 
abstracts  or  synopses  of  standard  works.  Of 
such  contributions  there  is  no  dearth,  and 
when  more  interesting  matter  fails  our  edi- 
tors will  surely  insert  articles  of  that  nature 
for  the  gratification  and  delectation  of  the 
Scholastic's  ex.  man. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Niagara  Index,  is  usu- 
ally very  cautious  and  clear  headed,  but  the 
holiday  dinners  of  their  concomitants  seem 
to  have  sadly  addled  its  wits.  Or  perhaps  we 
have  here  an  example  of  an  under-graduate 
hopelessly  floundering  in  the  depths  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend J.  F.  O'L.  to  read  Fichte,  Hegel  and  men 
of  his  ilk  in  the  original,  or  at  least  to  read 
approved  translations  of  these  authors.  Our 
acquaintance  with  works  in  philosophy  is,  of 
course,  rather  meagre,  but  it  more  than  suf- 
fices to  see  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  mistak- 
ing the  Pantheist's  "Ego,"  in  English,  "I,"  for 
eye! 

T.  J.  C,  '99. 


OLD    GEORGETOWN, 


Lines  written  on  reading  the  article  on 
Georgetown  College  in  Donahoe's  for  Octo- 
ber.) 

Old  Georgetown,  when  we  parted  years  ago 
Your  son  went  forth  to  face  the  "world  of 

strife," 
And  all  the  stern  realities  of  life. 
With  almost  joy — his  spirit  longed  to  go 
Into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight 
To  see  what  could  be  gained  by  truth  and 
right. 

For.   dear   old   school,   your   sheltering   kind- 
ness, so 
(ltd  made  the  world — his  world — a  gentle 

place 
Full  of  strong  friendships,  of  up-lifting  days 
And  souls  congenial;  and  how  could  he  know 
Of  traitorous  hand-clasps  and  heart-sicken- 
ing knocks, 
Of  spirit-tiring  jars  and  cruel  shocks? 


These  the  world  taught  him;  and  the  passing 
years 
Have,  haply,  sometimes  made  him  heartless, 

too. 
To-day,  by  chance,  an  old  song's  words,  a 
•view 
Of  long-lost  days  bring  back  the  hopes  and 
fears 
Of  boyhood,  and  a  thousand  memories  start 
Like  springtime  flowers,  and  cheer  his  tired 
heart. 

Again  he  seems  to  see  the  dear  old  walls, 
Again  he  joins  in  Georgetown's  songs  and 

talks, 
On  noisy  campus  or  poetic  "walks," 
Or  dreams  the  classic  dreams  of  study  halls. 
And   dreams    compel   him   new   resolves   to 

make 
To  still  be  strong  and  brave,  for  George- 
town's sake. 

WALTER  M.  EGGINTON. 
(Donahoe's  Magazine.) 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


LAW    SCHOOL. 

"I  am  a  wise  fellow;  and  which  is  more,  an 
officer;  and  which  is  more,  a  householder;  and 
which  is  more  *  *  *  one  that  knows  the 
law,  go  to;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to; 
and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses;  and  one 
that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  hand- 
some about  him.  O!  that  1  had  been  writ 
down — an  ass." — Much  Ado  — . 

Well,  I  sincerely  trust  I  have  not  been  "'writ 
down— an  ass"  or  a  "flunk"  by  the  examining 
board,  yet  my  mind  is  "bound  in  saucy  doubts 
and  fears."  Yes,  it's  all  over.  The  first  term, 
with  its  examinations,  is  a  thing  of  the  past — 
a  mere  memory — but  something  more  than  a 
dream.  Alas!  it  had  altogether  too  much  re- 
ality and  substantiality  about  it  for  many  of 
our  tastes.  The  examinations  in  the  matter 
of  the  first  half  were  extremely  severe,  far 
reaching  and  searching.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tions in  Real  Properly  for  Seniors  and  Jun- 
iors made  up  undoubtedly  the  hardest  set 
ever  proposed  to  any  oody  of  law  students  in 
Ihe  District,  not  even  excepting  that  pro- 
posed to  candidates  for  a^.-.jsion  to  the  bar. 
At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  several  promi- 
nent lawyers  in  the  District.  The  opinions  of 
the  students  we  may  pass  over  without  com- 
ment, as  it  would  not  De  very  edifying  to  ex- 
press them  publicly,  and  our  stock  of  Billings- 
gate phrases  is  quite  limited. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  11, 
the  Law  School  Debating  Society  held  its  sec- 
ond public  debate,  and  if  success  can  be  judg- 
ed by  the  size  of  the  audience  that  debate 
should  certainly  be  considered  emphatically 
successful.  The  question  discussed  was:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Eugene  Brosnan,  of  New  York,  presided, 
and  after  a  few  words  of  welcome  introduced 
the  speakers  of  the  evening.  The  affirmative 
was  upheld  by  Mr.  James  S.  McCarthy,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Goundry  Bingham,  of  Ala- 
bama. On  the  negative  side  was  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Schade,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Waters 
Brown,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Both  sides  were  ably  and  eloquently  argued, 
but  the  palm  was  carried  off  by  the  negative, 
and  it  was  decided  not  to  annex  Hawaii,  i'he 
judges  were  Reverend  Flournoy  Minefee,  pres- 
ident of  Washington  College;  Hon.  Chas.  Pel- 
ham,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Darr,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  term  will  begin  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1898.    The  Journal  expects  to  be  "out" 


by  that  date,  ready  to  greet  the  returning 
students  and  wish  them  all  a  most  hearty 
X«\\   Year.  r.  j.  w. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  holidays  have  come  and  gone!  They 
were  very  much  enjoyed,  without  question 
and  despite  the  blighting  thought  of  the  ex- 
aminations that  awaited  our  return.  These 
indeed  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  Santa 
Claus  gifts.  They  were  distributed  without 
partiality.  Everybody  got  something— there 
was  Physiology,  Organic  Chemistry,  Anat- 
omy, Gynaecology  and  Hygiene. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Year  Class  find 
Anatomy  highly  interesting  though  it  comes 
upon  them  while  they  are  treading  the  mazes 
of  nerves,  nervous  organs,  ganglia,  reflex  ac- 
tions and  other  such  mysteries.  However, 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  their 
Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System  simultaneouslv. 

Histology  keeps  the  wits  of  the  First  Year 
men  from  falling  into  desuetude.  Still,  the 
subject  has  its  interest  for  them  in  spite  of 
the  labor  it  entails. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Taber  John- 
son a  number  of  Third  Year  men  were  able 
to  witness  a  very  interesting  case  of  Laparo- 
tomy. 

We  forgot  to  mention  in  an  earlier  number 
the  organization  of  a  Surgical  Society 
among  the  Fourth  Year  men.  The  society  is 
very  flourishing  and  should  be  highly  encour- 
aged, as  its  object  and  modes  of  proceeding 
are  most  worthy.  Once  a  week  the  society 
holds  a  meeting  at  which  a  paper  on  surgery 
prepared  by  one  of  the  members  is  read  and 
discussed.  The  Journal  suggests  that  these 
papers  be  sent  in  for  publication,  as  they  will 
no  doubt  prove  of  much  interest  to  our  medi- 
cal exchanges.  These  meeting  of  the  society 
have  been  courteously  thrown  open  to  the 
members  of  the  other  classes.  The  Modera- 
tor of  the  society  is  Dr.  Vaughan;  the  Presi- 
dent is  Mr.  Grogan,  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Dr.  Lovejoy's  lectures  on  Practice  have 
proven  not  only  highly  instructive,  but  re- 
ceive an  additional  element  of  interest  from 
the  lecturer's  method  of  illustrating  his  doc- 
trines and  principles,  by  reference  to  the 
striking  cases  which,  as  a  physician,  he  has 
treated  during  many  years  of  practice. 

Quiz  in  Practice  is  given  to  Third  Year  b\ 
Dr.  Dudley  Morgan,  and  in  no  branch  of  med- 
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ical  study  are  these  useful  exercises  attended 
in  greater  numbers  or  with  keener  pleasure. 

Dr.  Bowen's  leetures  are  concise  and  to  the 
point.  In  his  quizzes  no  point  is  passed  over 
until  fully  demonstrated  and  clearly  under- 
stood  by  all. 

Prof.  Ilird.  on  Organic  Chemistry,  has  per- 
haps the  most  diftieull  subject  to  treat. 
About  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study 
then-  can  be  no  question,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
arouse  for  it  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
that  seems  to  hold  the  students  in  other 
branches.  The  lecturer,  however,  leaves 
nothing:  untried  in  order  to  win  and  hold  the 
students'  attention. 

E.  LAMB. 


QRADUATE    SCHOOL    OP    ARTS    AND    SCI- 
ENCES. 

The  new  year  is  at  hand.  We  hail  it  as  the 
beginning-  of  the  end  of  our  collegiate  career. 
Before  it  has  closed  its  page  our  barks  shall 
be  cast  upon  a  new  sea  and  the  training  for 
our  profession  shall  begin.  It  is  the  transi- 
tion period  of  our  lives,  during  which  to  many 
of  us  will  come  that  tide,  of  which  Shakes- 
peare says: 

. . .  ."taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  this  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

Hence,  we  should  welcome  it  with  inten- 
tions that  correspond  with  its  importance. 
And  just  as  Father  Time  is  always  represent- 
ed at  this  neriod  as  putting  off  the  old  man 
and  putting  on  the  new,  so  should  we  revive 
ourselves  in  integrity  and  industry  wherever 
we  have  become  weakened  or  dormant  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Class  in  Philosophy  lias  completed  its 
course  in  Evolutions,  and  will  begin  the  study 
of  Agnosticism  after  the  holidays.  The  first 
paper  in  this  course  was  written  December 
17,  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle." 

Shakespeare's  "Henry  IV"  has  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  detailed  critical  and  analyti- 
cal study  in  the  Class  of  Literature  during  the 
past  month.  The  third  paper,  on  "Pope  and 
Dryden,"  has  been  announced. 

A  "Philosopher's  Banquet"  seems  to  be  a 
contradictory  expression,  for  we  generally  as- 
sociate with  the  word  philosopher  one  care- 
less of  his  bodily  welfare,  and  so  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  learning  that  he  cares  little  for 
feasting.  Yet  the  above  is  precisely  what 
took  place  on  the  evening'  of  December  16, 
when  the  staid  philosophers  of  the  Collegiate 
and  Post-Graduate  Departments  met  in  the 
refectory  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer  which  the 
Facility  had  specially  prepared  for  them. 
About  fifty  gathered  around  the  banquet 
board.  After  the  tables  had  been  cleared  im- 
promptu speeches  were  called  for  by  Father 
Devitt,  who  acted  as  toastmaster.     "Bishop" 


Staed,  "Judge"  McLaughlin  "Dr."  Lamb  and 
Mr.  Judd,  Professor  of  Biology,  responded  for 
the  North  Building,  his  "Grace,"  from  St. 
Louis,  keeping  the  board  in  continual  merri- 
ment by  his  drollery  and  wit.  The  gathering 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Father  Rec- 
tor. Father  Conway,  Vice-President,  and 
Father  Devitt,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A  real,  live  Santa  Clans,  "with  the  reindeer 
without,"  as  he  himself  said,  but  really  with- 
out the  reindeer,  was  what  the  children  of 
Holy  Trinity  parish  were  treated  to  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  Dr.  Lamb  certainly  made  a 
rare  old  stocking  filler,  and  his  stories  of  the 
region  where  one  goes  with  a  Vandyke  but 
returns  with  a  Van  Winkle  were  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  children. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  maxim,  "J:  aptareuetv 
"always  for  the  best"  —  which  is  frequently 
adopted  by  students  of  Philosophy  as  their 
golden  rule.  A  peep  into  the  rooms  of  the 
north  building  on  any  evening  of  the  vacation 
would  lead  a  stranger  to  believe  that  the 
present  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Minerva 
had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  was  a  continuous  round 
of  "breakfasting"  during  the  entire  period. 
Spreads  and  good  cheer  were  everywhere, 
thanks  to  the  many  kind  remembrances  of 
our  friends  at  home. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  alleys  has 
come  the  craze  for  bowling  among  the  Post- 
Graduates,  and  every  morning  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  gym.  enjoying  this  fine  sport.  Up 
to  the  present  Dr.  McCarthy,  the  genial  cap- 
tain of  our  nine,  seems  to  be  the  "nulli  secun- 
dus  ne  plus  ultra"  among  all  the  bowlers  of 
the  north  building. 

The  Morris  held  but  one  meeting  during  the 
past  month,  owing  to  the  preparations  for 
the  term  exams,  in  Law  and  Philosophy.  The 
new  constitution  reported  by  the  committee 
was  finally  adopted  after  much  discussion  and 
amendment. 

JOHN  J.  KIRBY. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


For  some  time  there  has  been  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  Philodemic  Debating  Society  over 
certain  articles  in  the  constitution  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  that  body  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  constitution 
was  appointed,  as  follows:  Messrs.  F.  J. 
Bvrne,  '99,  Jno.  E.  Moore,  19'.  J.  W.  Hallahan. 
'9*9,  Paul  W.  MacMahon,  '9S,  and  Thos.  J. 
O'Neill,  '99.  'I  hey  have  been  busily  engaged 
for  the  past  week  and  expect  to  complete 
their  task  in  a  few  days. 

There  is  also  a  movement  on  foot  in  the 
Philodemic  to  arrange  debates  with  the  Mor- 
ris Debating  Society,  but  as  yet  nothing  defi- 
nite has  been  decided.  It  is  greatly  hoped 
by  many  of  the  members  in  each  society  that 
such    competitions   will    be   held,    as   such   de- 
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bates  Will  undoubtedly  arouse  more  enthusi- 
asm and  also  give  the  ambitious  devotees  of 
forensic  ability  a  wider  field  for  the  displaj 
of  their  oratorical  powers. 

When  the  noon  bell  sounded  on  Wednesday, 
December  22,  its  tones  were  unusually  gaj 
at  least  they  seemed  so  to  all  the  students 
whom  they  called  from  their  hard  labors  and 
to  whom  they  proclaimed  the  joyous  tunes  of 
the    Christmas   holidays.      Whether    the    boys 


spend  these  days  at  home  or  at  the  College 
they  cannot  help  enjoying  themselves,  for 
few  are  sad  at  Christmas  time.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Reverend  Provincial,  Father  Edwj 
I.  Purbrick,  S.  .1..  now  visiting  the  College] 
the  holidays  were  extended  until  Tuesday, 
January  4.  He  showed  his  Christmas  good 
will,  and  all  Georgetown  wishes  him  a  Merry 
Christmas  and    Merry   New  Year. 

G.  P.  G.,  19*. 


WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


The  Journal  offers  most  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  D.  Marcus  Dyer,  A.  li.,  '02,  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  priesthood.  The  ceremonies,  of 
which  we  have  not.  yet  received  a  detailed  ac- 
count, took  place  on  Saturday,  December  18, 
at  the  Seminary  of  Cambrai,  France.  The 
Reverend  Father  Dyer  has  been  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  at  Lille.  During  his  so- 
journ in  Europe  he  writes  that  he  had  the  ex- 
treme pleasure  of  meeting  one  of  his  old  pro- 
fessors, Father  Dufour,  at  Paray-le-Monial. 
At  Lille,  too,  his  exile  was  cheered  by  the 
companionship,  during  two  weeks,  of  Frank  C. 
Keyes,  A.  B.,  '93,  who  had  come  there  intend- 
ing to  take  a  course  in  Philosophy,  but  later 
left  for  Munich,  where  he  is  at  present.  While 
making  an  extended  tour  through  France  dur- 
ing the  last  vacations  he  met  en  route  Dr.  Ed. 
L.  Keyes,  A.  B.,  '92,  a  classmate  and  the 
cousin  of  Frank  Keyes. 

Father  Dyer  expects  soon  to  return  to  the 
States.  His  home  is  in  Washington,  and  of 
course  he  will  call  at  the  College,  where  he 
will  be  most  cordially  welcomed.  His  name 
will  ever  be  held  in  benediction  by  the  officials 
of  the  Journal,  for  he  was  one  of  its  most 
efficient  business  managers  and  by  his  energy 
and  tact  had  tided  its  affairs  over  the  shoal 
of  a  financial  crisis  and  gave  it  a  new  impetus 
and  renewed  life. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Michael  Earls,  A.  M.,  '97,  one  of  last 
year's  most  frequent  contributors.  As  the 
letter  is  rather  long  and  contains  much  of 
general  interest  it  has  been  inserted  among 
the  literary  matter,  together  with  the  sonnet 
that  accompanied  it. 

Air.  P.  J.  Carlon,  A.  B.,  '93,  in  company  with 
E.  .7.  Moxley,  in  residence  '76-'80,  recently  vis- 


ited the  College.  Mr.  Carlon  left  New  York, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  for  the 
West,  and  has  established  an  excellent  prac- 
tice in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Moxley  is  still  locat- 
ed in  the  city,  where  he  serves  as  reporter  for 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Kengla,  B.  S.,  '82,  A.  B.,  '83,  M. 
D.,  '86,  formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  now 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  is  chief  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Record  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Dr.  Kengla  will  be  remembered  as  the  winner 
of  the  Toner  Scientific  Medal  in  '82,  for  his 
collection  of  arrow  heads,  pestles,  etc.,  the 
subject  of  study  being  "Archaeology  of  the 
District  of  Columbia."  Dr.  Kengla  afterwards 
presented  this  collection  to  the  Coleman  Mu- 
seum. 

On  November  28th,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Md.,  died 
Dr.  N.  Snowden,  up  to  that  time  one  of 
Georgetown's  oldest  Alumni,  having  entered 
the  College  in  '43. 

Visitors  at  the  College  were  J.  Neal  Power, 
A.  B.,  '95,  and  Wm.  Evans  Fox,  '97.  Mr.  Power 
is  taking  a  Post-Graduate  course  in  the  New 
York  Law  School.  He  is  in  town  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  funeral  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Neal  T. 
Murray. 

Mr.  Wilton  A.  Lackaye,  in  residence  '76-'80, 
of  Svengali  fame,  while  lamenting  the  utter 
desolateness  of  the  players'  Christmas,  knows 
how  to  augment  the  joy  of  others.  The  Jour- 
nal expresses  itself  highly  delighted  with  the 
Christmas  gift  Mr.  Lackaye  has  sent  it.  This 
consists  of  a  handsomely  illustrated  card 
containing  an  original  poem,  "The  Players' 
Christmas,"  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  put>- 
lish  on  another  page. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  the  Journal 
reports  the  death  of    one    of    Georgetown's 
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dearest  sons,  Mr.  Neal  T.  Murray,  A.  B.,  '73, 
LL.  B.,  '76.  During  his  course  at  college  Mr. 
Murray  was  remarkable  for  his  industry  and 
exemplary  conduct.  In  his  year  of  graduation 
he  bore  off  the  gold  medal  for  Rational  Phil- 
osophy, besides  high  honors  in  other  branches. 
Mr.  Murray  during  life  was  ever  distinguished 
for  his  lofty  integrity  as  a  lawyer  and  for  his 
deep  religious  sentiments.  Heart  disease  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  The  Journal  offers 
condolence  to  the  bereaved  relatives  and 
friends  of  Mr.  Murray,  and  hopes  in  the  next 
number  to  give  a  more  extended  sketch  of 
his  life. 

A  highly  interesting  event  took  place  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  New  York,  Tuesday  night, 
December  7.  It  was  the  reception  and  ban- 
quet of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
in  honor  of  its  governor,  Hon.  William  Winton 
Goodrich,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe. 

This  society  is  remarkable  for  this — that  it 
is  the  only  one  of  a  social  character  that  Rus- 
sel  Sage  is  a  member  of.  As  will  appear  from 
the  clipping  taken  from  the  Mail  and  Express, 
the  society  is  most  exclusive  in  its  nature. 

We  mention  the  event  here  because  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  on  that  occasion 
was  that  of  an  Old  Boy.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hoyt 
graduated  from  Georgetown  in  '57,  and  took 
his  A.  M.  in  '60. 

"After  coffee  had  been  served  Col.  F.  D. 
Grant  arose,  and  in  a  brief  address  welcomed 
the  members  and  their  guests,  and  referred 
to  the  latest  notable  acquisition  to  the  so- 
ciety's roll  of  membership,  Russell  Sage, 
whom  Col.  Grant  calleu  'one  of  the  boys.'  The 
deputy  governor  of  the  society,  Charles  Al- 
bert Hoyt,  of  Brooklyn,  then  extended  to  the 
returned  governor  the  fraternal  greetings  of 
the  members  in  a  speech  warm  with  patriot- 
ism and  bright  with  the  hope  of  a  splendid 
future  for  the  society.  Mr.  Hoyt  spoke  of  its 
wonderful  growth,  and  how  its  books  showed, 
eighteen  months  after  its  incorporation,  a 
membership  of  350,  each  one  of  whom  was 
obliged  to  show  that  he  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant in  the  male  line  of  either  parent  from  an 
ancestor  who  settled  in  any  of  the  original 
colonies  now  included  in  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  settlement  of  .amestown, 
May  13,  1607,  to  May  13,  1657,  inclusive,  and 
whose  intermediate  ancestors  adhered  as  pa- 
triots to  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary  war 

bershln  *?,!  ?f  a-  t0ry  is  eli^ible  to  mem- 
bership so  that  with  the  limitations  which 
the  rules  of  the  society  prescribe,  the  num- 


ber  of  members  that  have  been  enrolled  with- 
in such  a  short  time  is  remarkable,  as  Mr. 
Hoyt  said. 

"The  deputy  governor  spoke  of  the  object 
of  the  society,  which  primarily  is  to  keep 
alive  the  love  of  country  and  to  teach  regard 
for  names  and  history,  character  and  perse- 
verance ana  deeds  of  heroism  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  colonies.  He  quoted  from 
Edmund  Burke,  who  said  that  people  would 
not  look  forward  to  posterity  who  did  not 
look  back  to  ancestry,  and  that  in  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  where  there  was  a  widely 
diffused  spirit  of  intelligent  patriotism,  the 
primary  object  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots 
should  be  to  teach  the  people  to  be  better 
citizens  and  better  Americans.  Mr.  Hoyt 
spoke  interestingly  of  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  and  of  the  men  of  Connecticut, 
and  he  referred  to  old  Independence  Hall,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  memories  of  Lexing- 
ton, Concord,  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown. 
When  he  finished  he  was  given  hearty  Ameri- 
can cheers." 

Mr.  Charles  Denby,  LL.  D.,  '85,  was  report- 
ed some  time  ago  as  returning  from  China 
somewhat  impaired  in  health.  Later  reports 
tell  us  that  his  successor's  appointment  has 
not  yet  been  ratified,  and  that  Mr.  Denby  will 
most  probably  be  requested  to  continue  to 
serve  his  country  as  Minister  at  Pekin.  Mr. 
Denby  is  from  Indiana,  and  spent  three  years 
at  Georgetown  somewhere  in  the  "forties." 
He  completed  his  education  in  Europe,  prac- 
ticed law  at  home,  and  in  1885  received  his 
appointment  to  China  from  Mr.  Cleveland. 
That  same  year  Mr.  Denby,  on  the  occasion 
of  receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  at 
Georgetown,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
graduates.  Mr.  Denby  has  retained  his  ap- 
pointment through  the  successive  administra- 
tions until  the  present.  Should  the  report 
that  he  is  to  return  be  confirmed  the  Society 
of  Alumni  will  be  ready  to  give  its  illustrious 
member  a  hearty  receiption  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington. 

The  Washington  City  Dental  Society  held 
its  annual  banquet  at  the  Oxford  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  After  the  banquet  a  business  meeting 
was  called  and  the  annual  election  of  officers 
took  place.  At  this  election  Dr.  Wni.  N.  Co- 
gan  was  elected  president  of  the  society.  Dr 
Cogan  has  held  the  office  of  secretary  during- 
three  years.  Mr.  Cogan  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Alumni  in  virtue  of  having  been  for 
several  years  connected  with  the  Faculty  of 
Georgetown  in  the  Academic  Department 
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NEWS  OF  THE   MONTH 


The  Christmas  holidays  bring'  good  cheer  to 
almost  everybody  and  to  everything  a1 
Georgetown,  but  they  certainly  do  not  bene- 
fit the  "News  of  the  Month,"  for  the  absence 
of  the  boys  has  so  quieted  things  aboul  the 
College  that  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that 
there  is  any  news.  Besides  the  visits  of  some 
of  our  old  favorites,  the  Senior  and  Freshman 
banquets  and  the  concert  of  the  Glee  Associa- 
tion there  is  nothing  worthy  of   mention. 

The  "Turkey  Dinner,"  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Faculty  to  the  winners  of  the  interclass 
series  of  football  games,  was  given  to  Fresh 
man  Class  December  14. 

After  the  unfortunate  game  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  1894,  wherein  one  of  our  team  re- 
ceived fatal  injuries,  the  Faculty  prohibited 
intercollegiate  games.  And  partly  as  a  com- 
pensation for  this  prohibition,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  students  as  a  great  hardship, 
and  partly  to  encourage  home  sports  and  to 
keep  interest  in  the  manly  but  much-abused 
game  from  flagging,  the  Faculty  has  each 
year  offered  a  banquet  to  the  class  whose 
team  should  win  the  championship. 

Two  days  later  the  Reverend  President 
gave  a  banquet  to  the  Senior  Class,  in  honor 
of  St.  Catharine,  the  patroness  of  Philosophy 
students.  It  is  customary  in  nearly  all  Cath- 
olic colleges  to  pay  homage  to  this  saint  un- 
der the  above  title. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  29th,  the 
Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  their 
initial  concert  of  the  season  at  tin-  col- 
lege, in  the  Gaston  Memorial  Hall,  and  never 
did  this  monument  to  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  Georgetown's  Alumni  appear  more  resplen- 
dent and  cheerful.  The  stage  settings  con- 
sisted of  an  immense  banner  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  draped  against  the  wall  and  stretch- 
ing entire^'  across  the  hall,  together  with  a 
number  of  pretty  Japanese  screens  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  form  a  suitable  proscenium.  Against 
this  background  a  number  of  graceful  palms 
and  ferns  were  tastefully  set,  while  their  dark 
green  foliage  was  in  turn  relieved  by  the 
bright-tinted  shades  of  several  standing 
lamps. 


The  parquet  of  the  hall  was  brilliant  with 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights  that  have  just 
been  put  in.  The  gallery,  however,  was  still 
lighted  by  gas,  since  the  arrangements  for 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  hall  are  not  yet 
completed. 

But  the  most  important  element  of  the 
splendor  and  brilliant  coloring  on  that  fes- 
tive occasion  was  the  presence  in  large  num- 
bers of  the  fair  admirers  of  Georgetown— 
.•mil  her  sons.  The  Visitation  Convent  and 
the  National  Park  Seminary  sent  a  numerous 
delegation. 

The  hall  was  well  filled,  though  not  crowd- 
ed. Everything  was  done  to  avoid  inconveni- 
ence and  delay.  As  far  as  the  distribution 
and  seating  of  the  audience  was  concerned, 
these  efforts  were  wholly  successful;  but  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  stage  management, 
for  certainly  there  were  some  awkward  de- 
lays between  the  various  selections.  Another 
source  of  disappointment  was  the  failure  to 
respond  by  an  encore  to  the  cordial  applause 
that  followed  each  number.  It  had  previous- 
ly been  decided,  because  of  the  length  of  the 
program,  not  to  answer  the  encores.  Still, 
had  there  been  more  promptness  in  begin- 
ning the  concert  and  in  returning  to  the 
stage,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  for 
the  additional  "encore"  pieces  and  repeti- 
tions, and  the  affair  would  have  been  far 
more  successful.  As  it  was,  the  work  of  the 
Glee  Association,  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  of 
its  departments,  was  highly  creditable,  and 
the  concert  was  anything  but  a  failure.  With 
a  little  more  regularity  in  attending  rehear- 
sals and  some  care  to  avoid  the  embarrassing 
waits  between  the  selections,  the  musical  en- 
tertainments given  by  the  Georgetown  Glee, 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  will  not  only  equal 
but  should  even  surpass  those  given  by  the 
Glee  Associations  of  any  other  institution. 
We  trust  these  slight  shortcomings  will  be 
made  good,  so  that  the  success  attained  in 
this  its  first  effort  will  follow  and  augment 
with  each  repeated  appearance  in  public  of 
our  Glee  Association. 
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Below  we  give  a  program  of  the  selections 
rendered  that  evening,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
patronesses  of  the  Association: 

Patronesses — Mrs.  Sherman,  Madame  Pate- 
notre,  Madame  Calvo,  Mrs.  Pak  Ye,  Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge,  Mrs.  Senator  Gorman,  Mrs. 
Reid,  Mrs.  Colonel  Sumner,  Mrs.  Captain 
Craig,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Ryan,  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Stout,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Gallagher,  Mrs.  Thos. 
E.  YVaggainan,  Mrs.  Outerbridge  Horsey,  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Kurtz  Johnson,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard A.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Heber  J.  May,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Romaine,  Mrs.  John  Moran,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Gower,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Diamond,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kirbv,  Mrs.  McGill,  Misses  McGill,  Miss  Esther 
Hill  Heiskell,  Miss  Grace  Reynard  Fuller,  Miss 
Evelyn  B.  Cooper. 

PROGRAM. 

Part  I.— 1.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  Sousa. 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs.  2.  Gold  and  White 
March,  Callcn  (dedicated  to  the  young  ladies 
of  Georgetown  Convent),  Mandolin  Club.  3. 
Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,  Kendall,  Glee 
Club.  4.  Aubade  Napolitaine.  Aletter,  Banjo 
Club.  5.  Rendezvous  Valse,  Rosey,  Mandolin 
Club.  6.  Fiddle-de-dee,  Vincent,  Glee  Club.  7. 
Leontina,  Pirani,  Mandolin  Quartette. 

Part  II.— 1.  Green  and  White  March,  Callan 
(dedicated  to  young  ladies  of  National  Park 
Seminary),  Banjo  Club.  2.  Mandolin  Band 
Two  Step,  De  Harport,  Mandolin  Club.  3. 
Georgetown  Medley,  '97,  Anonymous,  Glee 
Club.  4.  Nocturnal  Revelries,  Cavana,  Banjo 
Club.  5.  Lyric  Fancies,  Bagley,  Mandolin 
Club.  6.  Banjo  Quartette,  Selected.  7.  The 
Colored  Band,  Woodruff,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  O'Con- 
nor and  Glee  Club.  8.  Sons  of  Georgetown, 
Carmen  Georgiopolitanum,  Glee,  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs. 

CARMEN  GEORGIOPOLITANUM. 


Sons  of  Georgetown,  Alma  Mater, 
Swift  Potomac's  lovely  daughter 
Ever  watching  by  the  water. 

Smiles  on  us  to-day; 
Now  her  children  gather  round  her, 
Lo,  with  garlands  they  have  crowned  her, 
Reverent  hands  and  fond  enwound  her 

With  the  Blue  and  Gray. 

CHORUS. 

Wave  her  colors  ever, 

Furl  her  standard  never, 

But  raise  it  high 

And  proudly  cry, 

"We're   Georgetown's   sons  forever." 
Where  Potomac's  tide  is  streaming 
From  her  spires  and  steeples  beaming. 
See  the  grand  old  banner  gleaming, 
Georgetown's  Blue  and  Gray! 


IL 

Throned  on  hills  beside  the  river 
Georgetown  sees  it  flow  forever, 
Sees  the  ripples  shine  and  shiver, 

Watching  night  and  day. 
And  each  tender  breeze  upspringing, 
Rarest  woodland  perfumes  bringing. 
All  its  folds  to  fullness  flinging, 

Flaunts  the  Blue  and  Gray. 

The  Georgetown  University  Glee  Associa- 
tion— Manager,  J.  Lawrence  Nagle,  '99,  Mass.; 
Assistant  Manager,  Frank  W.  Romaine,  '99,  D. 
C;  President,  Charles  de  B.  Claiborne,  '99,  La. 

Glee  Club — J.  J.  LecK,  S.  J.,  Director;  H.  R. 
Gower,  '98,  Iowa,  Leader.  1st  Tenors — Alex. 
Mosher,  Law,  D.  ^.;  M.  L.  Murdock,  Law,  D. 
C;  M.  B.  Kirby,  '98,  D.  G;  E.  J.  Brady,  '98. 
Md.;  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  Bi.,  N.  Y.  2d  Tenors— 
H.  R.  Gower,  '98,  Iowa;  G.  T.  Cox,  Law,  D.  C; 
M.  J.  Miles,  P.  G.,  Neb.;  P.  E.  Fleming,  '01, 
Mass.;  Jos.  J.  Miller,  '01,  Mass.  1st  Basses — 
A.  J.  Riiev,  P.  G.,  Mo.;  T.  A.  Ferneding,  '01, 
Ohio;  M.  W.  Head,  '98,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Merrill,  M.. 
D.  C;  T.  B.  Huyck,  Law,  D.  C.  2d  Basses— 
Geo.  H.  O'Connor,  L.,  D.  C;  J.  E.  Noeker,  P. 
G.,  111.;  P.  L.  Head,  19',  Pa.;  J.  Taylor  Cronin. 
L.,  D.  C.;  James  E.  Nolan,  Law,  D.  C. 

Banjo  Club — Charles  de  B.  Claiborne.  '99, 
La.,  Leader.  1st  Banjo — Chas.  de  B.  Clai- 
borne, '99,  La.;  Jos.  J.  Miller.  '01,  Mass.;  F.  E. 
Sallade,  Law,  D.  C:  Chas.  M.  Ricketts.  Law,  D. 
C.  Mandolins — A.  E.  Murphy.  '01,  Penn.;  J. 
W.  Hallahan.  '99,  Penn.  Piccolo  Banjo— A.  H. 
Sefton,  Law,  D.  C.  Banjeaurines — Prof.  L.  A. 
Callan.  D.  C,  Director;  Clifton  Laughlan,  Law, 
Va.  2d  Banjos— J.  J.  Dug-gan,  '01,  Conn.:  S.  E. 
Largev,  '01,  Mont.  Guitars— J.  A.  Rabbett, 
Med.,  W.  Va.;  Chas.  L.  Donahue.  '99,  Me.;  L.  J. 
Logan,  19',  Mass.;  J.  M.  Barringer,  Law,  D.  C. 

Mandolin  Club — John  W.  Hallahan,  '99,  Pa., 
Leader.  1st  Mandolins — J.  W.  Hallahan,  '99, 
Pa.;  C.  de  B.  Claiborne.  '99,  La.;  W.  N.  Roach. 
Jr.,  Law,  N.  Dak.;  F.  W.  Romaine,  '99.  D.  C; 
A.  H.  Sefton,  Law,  D.  C;  J.  F.  Collins,  Law, 
Mass.;  T.  E.  Sallade,  Law,  D.  C;  A.  E.  Murphy, 
'01,  Pa.  2d  Monuolins— Prof.  L.  A.  Callan,  D. 
C;  F.  X.  O'Brien,  19',  N.  Y.;  P.  W.  McMahon, 
'98,  N.  J.;  E.  L.  Byrne,  '01,  N.  Y.  Violins— J. 
Lawrence  Nagle,  '99,  Mass.;  T.  F.  Cashman, 
'01,  Pa.  Guitars— J.  A.  Rabbett,  Med.,  W.  Va.; 
Chas.  L.  Donahue.  '99,  Me.;  L.  J.  Logan,  19'. 
Mass.;  J.  M.  Barringer,  Law,  D.  C. 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  MID-YEAR   EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR  1898. 

January:  Wednesday  5th — A.  M.,  for  all 
classes,  English  Prose  Composition. 

Thursday  6th — A.  M.,  for  College  classes, 
English   Verse   Composition;      for     Academic 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 


f)owe=©tme  fl&anDolfns  an£>  (SuitareT 
They  are  the  finest  yet. 


Sanders  and  Stayman,  1327  F  <*«*  n.  w 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  AND  SHEET  MUSIC 
EVERYTHING  IN  THE  ClUSIC  LINE 
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classes,  Greek  Repetitions  begun.     P.  M.,  for 
all  classes,  Greek  Repetitions. 

Monday  10th— A.  M.,  for  Junior  Class,  Eng- 
lish  Memory,  Oratorical  Precepts,  a  Study  in 
Hamlet;  for  Sophomore  Class,  English  Mem- 
ory,Precepts  of  Poetry.  History  of  the  I  mled 
States;  for  Freshman  (  lass,  English  Memory, 
Precepts  of  Rhetoric,  a  Study  in  De  Quincey: 
for  1st  Academic  Class,  English  .Memory,  Mei- 
klejohn's  English  Language,  a  Study  iu  Addi- 
son and  Milton;  for  2d  Academic  Class,  Eng- 
lish Memory,  Meiklejohn's  English  Language, 
a  Study  in  Longfellow  and  Irving;  for  3d 
Academic  Class,  English  Memory.  Meikle- 
john's English  Language,  a  Study  in  Longfel- 
low and  Hawthorne.  P.  M.,  for  all  classes, 
Greek  Repetitions  resumed. 

Saturday  15th— A.  M.,  for  Academic  classes, 
Greek  Grammar. 

Monday  17th— A.  M.,  for  all  classes,  Greek 
Authors.  P.  M.,  for  all  classes,  Greek  Com- 
position and  Greek  Memory. 

Tuesday  18th— For  College  classes,  Greek 
Oral  Examinations;  Academic  classes,  Latin 
Repetitions  begun. 

Wednesday  19th— For  all  classes,  Latin  Rep- 
etitions. 

Saturday  22d— A.M.,  for  Junior  Class,  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  Church  Hfstory,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  for  Sophomore  Class, 
Christian  Doctrine,  Church  .bustory,  a  Study 
in  Macbeth;  for  Freshman  Class,  Christian 
Doctrine,  Church  History,  English  Literature, 
History  of  England;  for  1st  Academic  Class, 
Christian  Doctrine,  Modern  History;  for  2d 
Academic  Class,  Christian  Doctrine,  History 
of  Rome;  for  3d  Academic  Class,  Christian 
Doctrine,  History  of  Eastern  Nations. 

Monday  24th — For  all  classes,  Latin  Repeti- 
tions resumed. 

Vvednesday  26th — A.  M.,  for  all  classes,  Latin 
Memory  and  Sight   Translation. 

Monday  31st — A.  M.,  for  College  classes, 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  P.  M.,  for  College 
classes,  Latin  Verse  Composition. 

February:  Tuesday  1st — A.  M.,  for  College 
classes,  Latin  Authors;  for  Academic  classes, 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  P.  M.,  for  College 
classes,  Latin  Oral  Examinations;  for  Acad- 
einic  classes,  Latin  Grammar. 

Wednesday  2d — A.  M.,  for  College  classes, 
Latin  Oral  Examinations  continued;  for  Acad- 
emic classes,  Latin  A\ithors. 

Thursday  3d — A.  M.,  for  all  classes;  Mathe- 
matics. P.  M.,  for  Junior  Class,  Analytical 
Chemistry;  for  Sophomore  Class,  General 
Chemistry;    for   Freshman    Class,    French    or 


German;  for  Academic  classes,  French  or 
German. 

Morning  session,  9  to  11;  afternoon  session, 
3  to  5. 

CLASS  A  PEA  IKS. 
The  Seniors  have  taken   the  first  examina- 
tions   for   their   degrees   of    Bachelor   of    Arts, 

that  oi  Physics  <>n  December  the  11th,  and 
the  1  (it li  and  17th  of  the  same  month  were 
taken  up  with  Mechanics.  The  other  exam- 
inations will  take  place  after  the  holidays. 

On  the  evening  of  December  10th  the  Rev. 
erend  Father  Rector  gave  a  banquet  to  the 
Senior  ('lass.  In  former  years  this  entertain- 
ut  was  held  on  St.  Catharine's  Day.  Nine- 
ty-eight, although  guests,  invited  the  Post- 
graduate School,  and  the  presence  of  that 
body  increased  the  enjoyment  of  all.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Shea,  president  of  the  class,  presided, 
and  when  the  coffee  was  served  called  on 
certain  members  of  both  the  schools  present, 
who  ably  responded  in  well-worded  congratu- 
latory addresses.  The  gentlemen  who  spoke 
at  the  gathering  were  Messrs.  John  McAleer, 
Thomas  Pierce  and  Harry  R.  Gower,  from  the 
Undergraduates,  and  Messrs.  Edw.  Lamb, 
Peter  McLaughlin,  Mark  A.  Staed  and  Prof.  S. 
I>.  .ludd,  of  the  Post-Graduate  School.  Rev. 
Father  Devitt,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  made 
a  very  witty  speech  at  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing. He  also  exhorted  hte  class  to  become 
members  of  the  Socity  of  Alumni,  whereby 
they  could  effectively  honor  and  serve  Alma 
Mater  in  days  to  come.  Rev.  J.  Havens  Rich- 
ards, Reverend  Father  J.  A.  Conway  and  Rev- 
erend Father  Devitt,  of  the  Faculty,  were  the 
honored  guests. 

The  Philosophical  Circles  of  the  Class  of 
Philosophy  are  held  regularly,  and  many  wise 
dissertations  are  heard.  At  a  disputation  on 
December  21  Messrs.  Frank  McAnerny  and 
William  McAleer  successfully  defended  their 
thesis,  although  Mr.  P.  A.  W.  McMahon  and 
Mr.  Michael  O'Connor  drew  forth  great  ap- 
plause by  their  objections. 

Truly  the  Junior  Class  is  popular,  not  only 
with  the  student  body,  but  also  with  the  Fac- 
ulty. The  Perfect  of  Schools  made  a  remark 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  '99  will  again 
make  a  name  for  itself  and  regain  the  ban- 
ner, for  at  a  public  gathering  of  all  the 
classes  he  said  that  in  intellectual  pursuits 
he  always  found  '99  far  in  advance  of  other 
classes,  and  that  he  trusted  that  they  would 
endeavor  to  retain  the  lead  which  they  have 
obtained.     Great  progress  has  been  made  by 
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the  Class  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  in  or- 
der that  more  time  may  be  spent  in  this 
branch  a  club  has  been  formed,  half  in  jest 
but  half  in  earnest,  under  the  title  of  the  Ke- 
kule  Club,  and  the  officers  for  the  year  are: 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  N.  Y.,  President;  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Moore,  Texas,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Edw. 
J.  Doyle,  Va.,  Alchemist;  Mr.  J.  O'Reilly 
Kuhn,  D.  C,  2d  Alchemist;  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
Nagle,  Mass,  Secretary.  By  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Leo  Lynch,  who  is  now  in  the  Junior 
Class  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  W.  Frank  Applegarth, 
the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Beadle  were  left 
unfilled,  but  at  a  class  meeting  Mr.  Livingston 
Cullen  was  elected  to  the  former. 

When  the  records  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
are  reviewed  and  it  is  seen  how  unfortunate 
the  class  has  been,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
men  of  19'  were  able  to  do  as  well  as  they 
have  done,  both  on  the  field  and  in  the  lecture 
room.  The  first  calamity  which  befell  the 
Sophomores  was  the  loss  of  a  great  many  of 
their  most  prominent  classmates,  who  did  not 
return  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Then 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  William  H.  Fleming, 
Ind.,  on  account  of  sickness,  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  president  and  of  one  of  their 
best  athletes,  but  here  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  Mr.  Fleming  is  expected  back  early  in 
tl.e  year  of  '98.  Sickness  also  obliged  Mr. 
Horrigan  to  leave  college,  and  his  absence  is 
lamented  by  his  class.  Mr.  Cyril  R.  Tobin, 
who  received  injuries  during  the  football  sea- 
son, that  were  followed  by  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  is  still  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  attending  physicians  say  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  is  back  to  col- 
lege. All  the  boys  are  most  heartily  sorry, 
but  hope  that  he  may  deceive  the  doctors 
and  return  very  soon.  Mr.  John  E.  Sheridan, 
who  was  also  injured  at  football,  has  return- 
ed to  class.  A  few  days  ago  there  was  found 
in  the  class  room  on  one  of  the  spacious 
blackboards  an  elegantly  executed  legend 
but  three  words  long,  "A  Merry  Xmas."  It 
was  found  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  while  19'  thanks  him,  they  say  that  he  ex- 
actly voiced  their  sentiments,  for  they  wish 
to  everyone  all  the  joys  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. 

G.  P.  GARRIGAN,  19'. 

FRESHMAN  BANQUET. 

The  final  scene  in  the  great  success  attain- 
ed by  the  Naughty-Ones  this  year  was  enact- 
ed on  December  14,  when  they  sat  down  to 
the  delightful  repast  prepared  for  the  victors 
of  the  '97  interclass  football  series.    The  ban- 


quet had  been  a  long-cherished  hope,  and  for 
days  previous  the  class  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  14th  with  fond  expectations  of 
feasting,  not  only  upon  the  bountiful  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  but  also  upon  the  wise 
words  of  the  various  orators  who  would  hon- 
or the  occasion  with  their  eloquence. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  the  College  dining 
hall  and  continued  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock. 
After  enjoying  an  ample  dinner  the  toastmas- 
ter,  Mr.  Jos.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  announced  the 
list  of  toasts,  and  called  upon  certain  mem- 
bers and  guests  to  respond.  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Byrne  responded  to  the  toast  "Alma 
Mater,"  speaking  in  an  excellent  strain 
and  giving  to  his  classmates  a  large 
amount  of  good  advice.  Those  who  followed 
him  were  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  on  "The  Class;" 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Murphy,  on  "Our  Team;"  Mr. 
James  P.  Duffy,  on  "Managerial  Accumben- 
cies;"  Mr.  T.  Augustine  Minahan,  on  "Spark- 
ling Wines;"  Mr.  Timothy  J.  O'Connell,  on 
"Our  Professor;"  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  on 
"Athletics,"  and  Mr.  John  McKee  Waggaman, 
on  "Poetry."  The  speech  making  by  Fresh- 
men ended  with  the  prophecy  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Mangan,  who  told  the  future  of  the  various 
members  of  the  football  eleven.  All  toasts 
were  responded  to  with  great  spirit  and  were 
heartily  applauded.  Other  speeches  were  de- 
livered by  Messrs.  Thompkins,  Raley  and 
Keating,  S.  J.,  and  by  Mr.  Livingston  Cullen, 
'99,  and  Professor  Colliere,  of  Freshman 
French,  who,  with  Messrs.  John  J.  Murphy, 
'02,  and  Charles  Nelson,  a  former  president 
of  our  class  when  it  was  in  the  "Prep."  De- 
partment, were  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  banquet  was 
the  artistic  menu  card,  which  will  ever  re- 
mind us  of  "this  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul."  It  consisted  of  four  pages  of  light-blue 
paper,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  Fresh- 
man yell,  the  class  song,  the  officers  of  the 
class  and  members  of  the  football  eleven,  the 
schedule  of  the  games  played  and  a  list  of  the 
class  members.  The  cover  is  a  work  of  art 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  committee 
who  had  the  menu  in  charge.  Upon  the  cove* 
is  the  full-length  drawing  of  a  football  play- 
er, attired  in  regulation  costume  and  blue 
and  gray  sweater,  with  '01  upon  his  breast. 
To  the  right  can  be  seen  the  towers  of 
Georgetown,  and  below  the  Georgetown  yell, 
Hoya,  Hoya,  Saxa.  The  carmine  and  white 
the  colors  of  '01,  were  intertwined  at  the  top 
of  the  program,  while  along  the  edge,  blend- 
ing excellently  with  these,  were  the  blue  and 
gray  of  the  University. 

A  FRESHMAN. 
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THE  NEW  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  ATHLETICS. 


A  few  years  ago,  when  the  achieve- 
ments of  Georegtown's  sturdy  boys  on  the 
track  and  field  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
athletic  world,  those  in  authority  realized 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  position  won  by  successive 
victories,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
placing  athletics  at  the  College  on  a  firm 
foundation.  As  the  managers  of  one  year 
are  not  such  the  next;  as  students 
change  with  each  succeeding  year,  and  as 
branching  into  new  fields  not  only  sugges- 
ted the  exercise  of  caution,  wisdom  and 
foresight,  but  also  involved,  necessarily, 
considerable  outlay,  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
link  together  the  deliberation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  alumnus  with  the  ambition 
and  enterprise  of  the  undergraduates. 

With  this  in  view,  it  was  decided  to  or- 
ganize an  Advisory  Board  on  Athletics, 
the  same  to  be  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Alumni;  three  undergraduates — one 
from  each  of  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity— with  the  Prefect  of  Athletics  as 
chairman. 

Immediately  upon  its  organization,  this 
Board  adopted  certain  by-laws  for  its  guid- 
ance. All  questions  affecting  athletics  at 
Georgetown  are  carefully  considered  at  its 
meetings.  A  certain  definite  policjr  has 
manifested  itself  from  the  very  first  meet- 
ing of  this  body;  and  herein  lies  the  bene- 
fit which  was  sought  to  be  derived  from  the 
permanent  character  of  the  Board.  Al- 
though the  undergraduate  members  may 
be  changed  each  year,  and  even  the  Chair- 


man may  not  very  long  remain  such,  yet 
those  representing  the  Alumni  being  per- 
manent, the  methods  and  plans  of  action  of 
one  year  are  transferred  to  the  next — the 
experience  of  the  past  governs  the  course 
for  the  future. 

One  of  the  rules  most  strictly  insisted 
upon  from  the  very  outset  precludes  any- 
thing and  everything  that  could  possibly 
savor  of  the  professional  in  the  ranks  of 
the  amateur.  While  in  some  colleges  those 
who  help  to  attain  victory  are  compensated 
financially  and  otherwise,  the  Advisory 
Board  decided  unanimously  against  all 
such  encroachments  upon  pure,  genuine 
college  sports.  "Better  have  our  own 
boys  beaten  than  to  win  with  the  aid  of  an 
outsider,"  was  the  remark  in  which  all 
concurred.     And  so  it  will  always  be. 

The  Advisory  Board  has  undertaken  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  athletic  con- 
tests among  the  members  of  the  Alumni. 
That  there  has  been  a  remarkable  lack  of 
active  interest,  none  can  deny.  The  boys 
are  entitled  to,  and  should  have,  the  un- 
qualified support  of  all.  With  increased 
street  railway  facilities,  the  attendance  at 
the  home  games  should  include  a  larger 
number  of  the  old  students.  Georgetown 
does  not  enjoy  the  liberal  donations,  en- 
dowments, etc.,  which  have  aided  so  ma- 
terially in  the  advancement  of  athletics  in 
other  colleges.  Therefore,  material  aid,  of 
a  substantial  nature,  must  be  secured  from 
those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  Alma 
Mater. 
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The  most  important  task  now  in  process 
of  consummation  is  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  grandstand — 
one  that  will  provide  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  the  increased  attendance  confident- 
ly expected.  Once  this  is  constructed,  it 
is  believed  the  treasury  each  year  will 
show  a  profit,  and  appeals  for  help  will  no 
longer  be  heard. 

While  some  do  not  approve  of  athlet- 
ics at  college,  yet  since  such  is  a  perma- 
nent institution  in  all  leading  seats  of 
learning,  and  old  Georgetown  being  ever 


abreast  with  the  march  of  progress,  it  is 
but  right  that  the  Alumni  should  lend 
their  aid  and  hearty  co-operation  to  main- 
tain the  exalted  position  won  by  her  boys 
through  many  notable  achievements. 

The  present  Board  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Kaley,  S.  J.,  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  Dudley 
Morgan,  M.  J.  Colbert  and  J.  ISTota  Mc- 
Gill,  Alumni  members;  P.  J.  McLaughlin, 
F.  W.  Emmons  and  John  McAleer,  under- 
graduates, representing,  respectively,  the 
Law,  Medicine  and  Collegiate  departments. 
J.  ¥OTA  M'GILL. 


ATHLETICS. 


The  only  thing  of  interest  during  the  past 
month  in  athletics,  besides  the  completion  of 
the  bowling  alleys  and  shuffle  boards,  and  the 
speculations  concerning  the  new  grand  stand, 
has  been  the  defeat  of  our  champion.  This 
is  a  painful  and  embarrassing  subject  to 
treat,  not  because  of  our  chagrin  at  being 
surpassed,  but  because  we  fear  to  give  of- 
fense. No  one  here,  of  course,  but  believes 
that  Wefers  is  the  better  man.  Everyone 
here  also  knows  that  since  the  track  meet  of 
November  6  "Berney"  has  not  run  a  yard  in- 
doors or  out  of  doors  for  practice.  Again, 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  place  for  indoor  train- 
ing at  Georgetown  is  apparent  to  all.  Yet 
were  we  to  insist  on  all  this  as  the  cause  of 
Wefers'  defeat,  without  giving  due  credit  to 
the  victor,  Eush,  we  should  be  dubbed  "child- 
ish," unable  to  bear  defeat  manfully;  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  Wefers'  opponent,  who 
won  his  race  fairly.  If  Wefers  was  not  in 
training  that  was  his  fault,  and  we  cannot 
praise  him  for  it.     However,  it  may  serve  as 


a  consolation  to  the  friends  of  Georgetown  to 
see  that  others  besides  ourselves  still  swear 
by  our  champion.  Hence,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  a  New  York  paper  con- 
taining the  views  of  Mr.  Harry  Beecher,  a 
Princeton  graduate,  whom  no  one  can  rightly 
accuse  of  unduly  favoring  Georgetown: 

Another  champion  has  succumbed.     B.  J. 
Wefers,  the  king  of  sprinters,  was  twice  de- 
feated in  the  races  at  the     Garden     by     the 
Princetonian  Rush. 

It  hurts  one  to  have  a  favorite  fall  by  the 
wayside,  and  to  see  a  man  who  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  drop  behind.  The 
defeats  that  Wefers  encountered  at  this  win- 
ter athletic  carnival  were  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, decisive.  There  are  men  who  can  run 
in  armories  and  on  indoor  tracks  who  are  not 
able  to  perform  with  the  top  notchers  on  the 
cinder  path  and  with  spiked  shoes.  It  will 
be  unfair  to  the  former  champion  to  admit 
that  Rush  could  beat  him  in  an  outdoor  meet- 
ing and  under  fair  conditions.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  Wefers  has  for 
three  years  showed  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
runners;   that  he  has  undergone  training  se- 
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vere  and  beyond  the  ordinary.  This  is  as  long 
as  most  of  the  champions  exist.  The  human 
frame  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  such  un- 
usual exertion  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
generally  speaking. 

The  experts  are  busily  engaged  in  prophe- 
sying the  downfall  of  this  track  idol.  They 
claim  his  best  days  have  been  seen,  and  that 
now  he  has  passed  his  zenith,  and  is  on  his 
downward  path.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is 
many  a  race  in  Wefers  yet,  and  there  will  be 
many  a  man  who  will  undergo  the  pangs  of 
defeat  at  his  hands,  or  rather,  feet.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  see  him  replaced  by  a  new  man. 
One  cannot  but  help  admire  an  old  war  horse 
who  has  led  in  his  regiment  through  many 
successful  fights,  and  who  has  shown  the 
courage  and  strength  to  be  first  in  his  class. 


We  clip  the  following  notice  from  a  Wor 
cester  paper.  Mr.  Delaney  will  be  remem 
bered  as  our  quondam  quarter-mile  sprintei 
and  high  hurdler.  lie  was  in  residence  here 
'95-'9G.  The  Journal  tenders  him  congratu 
lations. 

OFFICIALLY  APPOINTED. 

J.    D.     Delaney     Receives     Notification     from 

Phillips-Exeter. 

J.  D.  Delaney  Tuesday  received  official  noti 
fication  of  his  selection  as  athletic  instructor 
at  Philiips-Exeter  Academy.  The  athletic 
association  of  the  school  held  a  meeting 
Tuesday,  at  which  Delaney's  name  was  re- 
ceived and  favorably  acted  upon.  He  will 
commence  his  duties  with  the  athletes  the 
third  week  in  January,  at  the  reopening  of 
the  school  after  the  Christmas  recew. 

M.  B.  K.,  '98. 


GEORGETOWN    IN    PRINT. 


"Songs  and  Sonnets,"  by  Maurice  F.  Egan. 
New  edition.  Brentano  Bros.,  New  York  and 
Washington;  A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago.  Price, 
one  dollar. 

"A  Celebrated  Case"  (pamphlet),  a  paper 
read  by  J.  Carroll  Payne  before  the  four- 
teenth annual  session  of  the  Georgia  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

"Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  by  Geo. 
M.  Kober,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from  "Virginia 
Medical  Semi-Monthly,  of  January  22,  1897. 

"Ihe  Place  of  Military  Medicine  and  Surg- 
ery in  the  Medical  College  Curriculum 
(pamphlet),  by  Geo.  M.  Kober,  M.  D.  A  paper 
presented  to  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States. 

"The  Progress  and  Achievements  of  Hygi- 
ene" (pamphlet),  by  Geo.  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 
Read  before  the  Anthropoligical  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1897;  later  published 
in  the  Science,  of  November  26,  1897. 

In  Donahoe's  Magazine  for  December,  1897, 
appeared  a  Christmas  essay,  "Emmanuel,"  by 
Conde  B.  Pallen,  Ph.  D.;  a  literary  criticism, 
"Some  Popular  Books  of  '97,"  by  Prof.  Mau- 
rice F.  Egan;  a  song,  "Old  Georgetown,"  by 
Walter  M.  Eggington,  and  a  sonnet,  by  Rol. 
Dick  Douglas. 


B.  F.  GOTTWALS 

photographer .  .  .  . 


"Impetigo  Contegiosa"  is  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  "itch"  by  Louis  A.  Kengla,  M.  D., . 
that  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Record  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  December  15,  1897. 

"Facial  Manifestations  of  Diseases,"  by  Jas. 
D.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  appears  in  the  Virginia 
Medical  Semi-Monthly  for  December  24,  1897. 

"The  Real  Klondyke"  is  a  well  written  and 
clear  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  tho 
new  "El  Dorado,"  by  an  impartial  eye-wit- 
ness. Mr.  J.  S.  Easby-Smith  is  the  author. 
The  article  is  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  Janu- 
ary. 

"The  Astoria  Painting"  is  an  art  critique, 
by  Mr.  John  J.  a  Becket  that  appeared  in 
Leslie's  Wfeekly  for  November  18,  1897. 

THE  CATHOLIC  STANDARD  AND  TIMES 
oi  Philadelphia  offers  to  its  subscribers  for 
1898  a  handsome  set  of  half-tone  engravings, 
ten  in  number,  and  entitled,  "From  Eden  to 
Rome."  These  engravings  are  11  inches  by  14 
in  size;  an  appropriate  and  magnificent  New 
Year's  premium. 

WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  AND  ACTIVE 
gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsiole, 
established  house.  Monthly  $65.00  and  ex- 
penses. Position  steady.  Reference.  En- 
close self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


to  STUDIO  : 
%  9 

ft  Pennsylvania 
<{J  Avenue 
jj  Northwest 


&  SPECIAL 
* 

My  Carbonettes  are  peerless  for 
vigor  and  artistic  effect. 


RATES    TO    COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS    .    . 


Poore  $f  Ceding** 


1109  PENNA.  AVENUE— Solicit  a  share  of  the  patronage  of 
the  students  of  Georgetown  College  and  their  friends.  A  magni- 
ficent stock  of  Christmas  Goods  in  Gold  and  Sterling  Silver  is  now 
on  exhibition.     A  special  discount  to  the  students  will  be    .    .    . 

JWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  "allowed."  «  «  «  «  «  Washington  and  mount  Ucrnon  Souccnir  Spoon 


ll. 


INCORPORATED. 


CHICAGO,   NEW    YoKK, 
PHILADELPHIA,    WASHINGTON 


Athletic  Goods 
Bicycles  and  Sundries 
Uniforms  for  all  Sports 
Gymnasium  Outfits 


The  toys  like  to  enjoy  Foot  Ball.  Besides  the  Spalding 
Official  Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball,  which  must  he  used  in 
all  match  games,  we  have  Foot  Balls  for  the  toys  at  §1  to$l. 


ish.  branch: 

1013  Penna.  Ave. 

ndependent  Ice  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

CE^IVIVK^BE^O      ICE. 

QUICK  SERVICE.    NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

ifice,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


HE... 


"Jk 


ess 


*  * 


SHOE 


ect  from  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 


.  fim  ff  Son 


ts« 


TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 
i  Pernio,  ftve.  N.  W. 

JOSEPH  ^LLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IX  EXTRA.  FIXE.  FINE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


} 


Cherry  &  Co. 


Clothiers 


12th  and  F  Streets. 


LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 

Importers  of 

LHDIES'   HND  G6NTS' 
FRENCH  KID  GLOMES 

919  F  Street  N.  W. 


CHARLES  W.  HANDY..... 

Real  Estate  Broker 


"•% 


610  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


3o$epb  fluerbadM^1 


,623  PENNA.  AVE. 
HABERDASHER  AND  HATTER. 


AGENT 


J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jf loral  Spectators- 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington. 

1153  Broadwav,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


•THE  l.  &R   ROUTE." 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 

ATHLETIC 

^GOODS 


LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, 

^^^417  Ninth. 


KEEK,, 

Merchant  Tailor 

1310  F  Street  N.  W. 

HUGH  RE1LLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Window  and    Plate    Glass,   Etc. 


ml  Penna.  Ave. 
|  and  1223  and  1225  32d  St.  N.  W. 


'Phones  1209  and  1725-2. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS  ? 


W.  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST, 
OUR  SUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 


Arc  the  BEST  FLOURS  made.    Try  them  and  be  convinced.    1< 
sale  by  Grocers  and  at  our  Mill. 

W.  H.  TENNEY  &  SONS,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

(Successors  to  H.  P.  Gilbert.)  dealers  in 

HARDWARE  M\D  HARNESS. 

Contractors'  ami  Machinists'  Supplies. 

1203and  1212  32d  Street. 
Telehone  357.  Georgetown,  1).  C. 

James  D.  Mason.  SastoelG.  Mason. 

James  D.  mason  $  Co. 
STEAM  j*  CRACKER  *  BAKERY. 


17  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 


Opposite  Maltby  House. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Edward  Derrick,  Wholesale  Agent,  818  19th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS 

-(jfclSH  DEALEI 

Stands :  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 
0  Street  and  N.  L.  Markets.  washing* 

A.  HANLOlSk* 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROC 


DEALER    IN 


Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  ar 
«^*  Tobaccos 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Corner 

Washington,  D.  C. 

«i>  Agent  for  Chase  &  Sanborn  Cofl 


GEORGE  W.  RAY 

..Dealeb  in  TY7L     t  1       i~*  < 

Wholesale  Urocerii 

vMlnes,  Xtquors,  Cigars  anO  tobacco. 

3249  M  Street,  West  Washington,  1  . 


£p.M/lYftcb 

'f634PA.AVE.-r 


Teachers   Wanted ! 
Union  Ceacners'  Agencies  of  America 

Rev.  L.  D.  Bass,  D.D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada ;  New  C 
leans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  r\;  Washingtc. 
D.  C;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  111.;  ' 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  till 
We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  p;: 
season.  1500  Teachers  needed  now  to  contn: 
for  next  term. 

Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


\1>\  KKTISKMKNTS. 


Haarcr 


MANDOLINS  and 
GUITARS... 


-are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  world.  Fully  guaran 
teed  in  every  way.  A  good  case  and  a  pack  (if  fine 
playing  card?  given  aw  iv  with  even  instrument 


I0HN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO... 


SOLE    AGENTS 


937  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W  • 


STORES:     PROVIDENCE 


•  PHILADELPHIA 


..THE... 


Regal 


Gem  Cork  Sole. 


This  style 
a'so  made  with 
invisible  cork 
sole  in  Calf, 
Patent  Calf, 
and  Enamel. 
This  last  is 
straight  with 
toe  slightly 
rounded. 

Delivered  to 
any  address  in 
U.  S.  for 

$0-50 


3 


.hi d     25    cents 
additional 
express 
charges. 


:gai 

1003   PENNA.  AVENUE 

WASniNNTON        D.    C. 


DENVER- 


-WALLA  WALLA  (Wash.) UTICA 


fter  the  Game  is  Over... 


The  Raleigh 


Cor.  Twelfth  St.  and 
Pa.    Ave.    N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


European  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
fireproof.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.  Rates 
reasonable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


TJhe  Gbbi'tt... 


EIGHT   IRON    FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


H.  C.  Busch,  Manager. 


THE   SHOREHAM 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 


JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


Morgan  House 


European. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


R.  W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


Jtt 


arvei/s. 


HA  St.,  above  (1. 


1016  Pa.  Ave., 
Cor.    Eleventh    St. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

m 

The  most  complete  oyster  house  in  the  United  States  with  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  ladies  and  gentle 
men.  Oysters.  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas-back  Ducks 
specialties.  Open  daily  from  6a.  m  toi'j  p.  m.,  Sundays  except*  d 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  steamed  Oysters. 

€♦  €.  Bre$naban«« 

DININGROOM 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  n.  w. 


)0OOOOOOO 


1 0000000000 


gjt  mm- 

TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game — all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past— 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 
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ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY    HOUSE, 


F  STREET  X.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ADVKKTISI  \||  \  r.« 


...<D 


UK  LINK  Ol-  FA5HIONAHI; 
UP-TO-DATi:  MIN.S  FURNISHINOS... 

IS   UNI  XCI  LLED  IN   A  M 1 1  NG1(  N 


fl.  minster, 


-»yy  and  SOI   Penn.  Ave., 


B.  H.  Stinemelz  I  Si 


Under  National   Hotel. 


Washington,  1).  C. 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
Cor.  13th  Street. 


..AGENCY  KOR  THE  CELEBRATED    HATS.. 

KNOX-New  York.  CHRISTY^!*™'  !  '  "lkl"n 

Canes  and  Umbrellas,    Ladies'   Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 

P.  J.  McEYOY,  1 1 8  W.Pratt  Street... 

Baltimore,  Mil. 

Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  every  deseripti >f  Goods 

used  r>y  Religious  Communities,  Drapd'Ete,  Diagonals,  Cloths, 
(Tonkin;,',  Merinos,  Flannels,  Girdling,  Hosiery,  Blankets  Tow- 
els, Table-Damask,  Banker-chiefs,  etc.  Church  Laces,  Silk  Vest- 
ment Damask,  Galloons,  and  Crosses  for  Vestments.  Samples 
furnished  Promptly. 


We've  Branched  Out 


— into  Sporting  and  Ath- 
letic Goods.  You'll  say 
right  off  ours  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete 
stock  that  has  ever  been 
shown  in  Washington. 
You'll  recognize  all  the 
standard  makes.  And 
you'll  find  we've  figured 
our  prices  down  at  least 
25  per  cent,  under  all  the 
others.  You've  been 
charged  too  much  here- 
tofore. 


SAKS  &  CO.,  Pa-  Ave.  and  7th  St.         "Saks'  Corner." 


flj. 


SUCCESSOR   TO 
•  NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 

Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher. 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 


Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn,  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


£^ormottf  8[  jfrac&zon 


PRINTER 


522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 

Emmons  S.  Smith... 


FANCY    GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWEL' 


705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 


The  Palace  Billiard  Pari 
and  Dairy  Lunch   Room 


Wm.  N.  Payne,  Prop. 


fhirth-second  and  M  Sts.  N. 


A.  M.  Baer^e 

Clothing  and  Furnlshlni 

Correct  Styles— All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats 

Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N.  > 
Tfationat   &rass   and   Uorra  Cotia  Work 

..THOS.  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 


316-322   13th  St.  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D. 


Plumbers',     Steam-Fitters'    and    Engineers'    Supplii 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 

W.  D.  Brace 

..PHARMACIST.. 

r.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
e  st  ashington,  D.  C. 


THE 


Great  Htlanttc  &  pacifi 

TEH  COmPHNY 

501  and  503  Seventh  .Street  N.  W 


&afl   and   Winter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of 


Can  always  be  found  at  &RY  QOOb.' 

Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's,         Georgetown?  d!"c 

e  w  ill  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patronage. 


A  DVERTISEMENTS. 


AFEST,  FASTEST,  AND  FINEST  TRAINS 


IN  AMERICA  RUN  VIA 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad 

(ROYAL  BLUE  LINE) 

BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

All  trains  vestibuled  from  end  to  end  and  protected 
iy  Pullman's  Anti-Telescoping  Appliance.  All  cars 
ighted  by  Pintsch  gas.  Dining  cars  on  famous  Five- 
rlour  Trains  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  maintains  complete  service 
jf  Vestibule  Express  Trains  between  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  Equipped  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  running  through  without 
:  hinge. 

ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS  BETWEEN  THE 

EAST  AND  WEST  RUN  VIA 

WASHINGTON. 

Full  information  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  Sleeping 
Gar  Accommodations,  etc,  etc.,  can  be  secured  at  Ticket 
Offices,  New  York  Avenue  and  15th  street,  619  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  at  Station,  Corner  New  Jersey  Avenue 
ind  C  Street. 

1.  M.  SCHRYVER,  S.  B.  HEGE, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Div.  Pass.  Agent, 

Baltimore,  Md.  N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St.  N.  W. 

TELEPHONE  CALL  1591  Washington,  D.  C. 


the... 

€♦  ? .  Brooks 

Company 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND 

ELECTROLIERS. 


15th  Street, 
Corcoran  Building. 


PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 


Man 


'RANKLIN  &  CO.*«« 


OPTICIANS 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 


The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 


HOOK   ANH  .JOB  PRINTING 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


517   1 1th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


PALMER'S 


BELFAST 
.GINGER....^ 
ALE. 

MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER,  (S)®®®®®®®®<< 

AND  SCHLITZ'S  MILWAUKEE  LAGER 

615  TO  621  D  STREET  8.  \V.  Telephone  call  480. 


LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA, 
=ORANGE  CIDER. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
!  Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  ity,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  1 941-1 959  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Ill  %  K*aite~ 


WHOLESALE       TOBACCONIST. 


Sole  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 


3i3  Penna.  Ave. 


ARTISTIC   PAPERS 
DIE  WORK 
ENGRAVED  CARDS 
ETC.,  ETC. 


'Phone  i644. 


regoru  £ 


4.51    Eleventh  St.  X.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


ager 


G.  Taylor  Wade... 


Established  1SG7. 


General  Commission  Merchant. 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


1203 


sum*  e>  Err     IV.     w. 


911  BSt.  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


VI 


...$ 


ivxrivr 


Our    B t  department  is  the  lareest and  mostcom 

nlete  in  the  ciey.     Prices  always  the  lowest. 

1  The  standard  and   popular  works  bj   the  worlds 

greatest  authors  ran  be  found   in  our  stocks  at   all 

'"i'l'ir  new  books  on  sale  the  day  after  publication. 

Special  notice  is  called  to  our  collection  of  Hobday 
Books  suitable  for  presents. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  leading  magazines 
both  American  and  foreign.  Prices  less  than  the 
publishers. 

410  Seventh  Street 
. .  W.    Jf.   Xowctermilk  d  Co. . 

14-26  F  Street  N.  W. 

NEW,  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND. 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUCHT. 

Quick  Work.    Skilled  Work- 
men Assure  Satisfaction  ■•  •• 

Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  Office— 1250  82d  si.  N.  W. 
Plant    3237  K  street  Northwest. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.     We  Save  Your  Linen. 

W.S.ANDERSON  R.L.ANDERSON 

Southern  Fruits  and  Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

W.  S.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Successors  to  E,  E.  Anderson  &  Bro. 
Wholesale  COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

202  9th  St.  and  919  B  St.  N.  W. 
Established  1865. 

i  on  jobn  Byrne  $  #o.**« 

for  new  and  second-hand 

lyo/wr  Books. 

1322  F  St.  N.W.  We  buy  and  exchange  law  books. 

^^Brgnthno's- 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW    York.     CHICAGO.     PARIS. 

Brent 's  "London  Exchequer"  Inks  are  the  Best.  Telegraphic 

Address,  "  Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


\n\  i;i;tisi:\i i:\is 

Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND     STATIONERS 


428  7th  Street  Northwest. 

-i„  da]  att(  nti. »n   paid  to  Wedding  [in  Itationa  and 
(  .ii.i  Engraving. 


J     J.    SPAULDING 


JOHN    SPAULDING 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327.  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  0. 


S-T-A-L-E-E... 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


1107  r  St.  N.W. 


Washington,  D.  C 


Vrtistic  Posing,  Latest  styles  and  Accessories.  Special  Collegg 
and  Class  Kates. 




C.  M.  BELL 

The  National  Phorographf 

463=465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladles  and  Children  a  specialty. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  the 
Reproduction  of  Old  Pictures. 


1217,  1219  and  1226  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALTIES 

fine 
Portraits 


in  (rayon.  Water 
Colors,  India  Ink 
and  Oil. 


lass  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewels«e«««« 


Prize  Medals  in    Gold    and    Silver. 
Designs  and   Estimates  furnished 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

71  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ame$  T.  Oyster... 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGGS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

^'KKrs!  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

>le    Agent    for   the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter — Recognized  without  an  Equal. 


Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 


72-47$  Broadway 


Cotrell  dc   jCeonard, 

Albany,   9/.   2/. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS,  (.OWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 

jetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordhaui,  Rock  Hill,  Cath- 

niversity  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 

ard.  Yale,  Princeton,  etc.     Illustrated  bulletin  upon 

jquest. 

fficial  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C,  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 
Vforton  C.  Stout  6c  Co. . . 

POPULAR    PRICE       TRILORS, 
..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  F*  <St.  IV.  W. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— $15.00  SUITS. 
EO.  W.  MOBRAV,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


iafety  and  Satisfaction 
\ssured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 

M.  W.  Beveridge^^ 

IMPORTER   AND  DEALER  IN 


Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

1215  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Vll 


139  M  Street 


B.  T.  iyaddey«« 

rasiiiONAhiE  |_J7Vn^rp|") 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox&  Miller  Styles.  Agents 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hat 


"If  they're  Rich's  Shoes  they're  Proper." 

You  should  wear  our 

"  Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 

B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO     NEW  YORK. 

The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States 


Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 

Five   Fast    Express   Trains   to  the  West. 


PULLMAN    BUFFET,   PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS, 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six    Fast  Trains  Between  Washingto 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
oppos  te  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 

Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District 

Telephone  No.  1265. 


as.  h.  Connolly  G  Warfie|d  Simpsnn 


THE  RELIABLE     HATTER 

917    Penn.  Ave 


..TAIIvOK 


Brass  Front. 


Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  SS 


ngton,  11.  c 


1898  Crawford  Bicycles  $50.. 


E.   P.  Van   Mate 

929  9TH   STREET 


(rfhi\  jEmtdev 


SE\  i\  i  ii  STR1  i  T  v\\ 

\\  18HINGTON,  D  C 

WHOLESALE   WINE   MERCHANT 

FOR 32  years  known  for  the  correct  qualitien  of 
whatever  wines  and  liquors  proceed  from  Ins 
warehouse  stock  of  630  Vlaes.  We.  -I  California 
and  6  Virginia  Wines  (own  pressing),  none  later  the 
1891  vintage;  18  imported  Bordeaux,  Burgundy  and 
German  wines;  15  original  P.  Domecg  Sherries,  from 
J!2to$10gal.  Xerez  Amoroso  among  them,  $3  gal., 
75c  qt.— a  high-class  table  sherry.  Virginia  Ports, 
75cand50cqt.  [n  his  19  different  whiskies  stored, 
from  $2  to  $10  gal.  (veritable  treasures  for  age  and 
healthfulness),  there  is  no  poisonous  fusel.  High  mid- 
dlegrades:  Special  Family  Rye,  $3  gal.,  75cqt.;01d 
Reserve  live  or  Bourbon,  s-i  gal.,  si  qt. 

i  stablished  In  1869. 


3ti£ri& 


Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 

Custom 

Gailorino 


615-617  Pa.  Ave. 
Washington,  D.( 


CAPITAL 

ADVERTISING       PUbllShCfS 

BUREAU 

460  LA.  A.VENUE 

We  submit  bids  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing programs  of  every  description. 

=    Frank     Hume    = 

WHOLESALE  GROCER 

No.  454  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Washington,  0.  C. 

All  Goods  Packed  and  Delivered  Free  of  charge. 


JACOB  KEROES  *  * 


-"   Suits  reduced  to  $25;  825  Suits  reduced 

to  $20  Also  full  Dress  Suits  at  reasonable 
prices.  Full  Dress  Suits  for  hire.  Atili 
t  u\  I  nif.inm    Civil  I  informs 


Tailor 


1418  NEW  YORK  AVE.  N.  W. 


WM.  H.  WARNER... 


CIGARS  *  TOBACCC 


(  'ollege  Pipes  ;i  Specially. 


M)H  9th  St.  N.  W., 
WASHINOTON,   I)    C. 


GEORGE  W.  HEROLD 

Strictly  First-class 

Tailor  and  Draper  .  . 

NO.  702  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 


N.  H.  SHEA... 


wholesale  Grocer  and  Liquor  Deale 


No.  632  Penna.  Ave.  N.  \V. 

u  ISniNGTON,   I).  C, 


SHAW'S. 


"ODD  THINGS" 
Sot  Found  Elsewhere. 


i  lass,  Soeietj  and  College  Pins  in  exclusive  designs 
Any  Idea  or  enable mbodled  artistically. 

W.  C  SHAW  &  CO.,  tics  fst. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

Rernov&l  Sale  °  ° 

..SCHMIDT.. 

"Draftsmen's 
Stationer."  so*  sth  st.  n.  w. 


Beresford.. 


Established  1867 


GENERAL  BOOK  AND  JOB 
...PRINTER... 


No.  617  E  St.  N.  W. 


(TR-  ^tft>er6erg  #•  to... 


lll'Jth  Street  N.  W. 


POPULAR  PRICE 
PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

Your  Trade  is  Wanted."   It  will  pay  you 


PIPP^   ai,d    SrnoKcrs'    Sundries 
*      1  *      L^4^    of  Every  Description. 

HENRY  T.  OFFTERDINGER-506  9th  St.,  bet.  E  and  F. 


I  m  «?.  B"?*h  $50 


E.  P.  Van  Mater 

929  9TH  STREET. 


Idmonston  &  Co. 


Men's== 
==Shoes 


IN  ALL  GRADES 
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F  ST.  N.  W. 


DEB  &  COHPANY 

. .  Clothiers    and   (jailors 


Custom  Tailorings  Specialty. 

Full  Dress  Suits  for  Hire. 


9  =  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Shirts  and  Gents  Furnishings  go  to  the 


.ranch  Baltimore  Shirt  Factory 


Ith  Street  N.  \Y. 
■  r  Junction  ytli  and  N.  Y.  Ave. 

Srts  to  Order  our  Specialty. 


Managers : 

S.  B.  Ellery 
Jos.  H.  Ireland 


IJTZ  &   CO.       Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Harness,  Trunks,  Suit  Cases,  Bags   and 
Pocket-books.     Sole    Agents    for    "The 
Concord    Harness,"    Whitman     Saddle, 
and  O'Kane's  California  Horse  Boots. 
Ol  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


Painless  Extracting  SO  cts. 

Silk  cannot  he  had  at  the  price  of  calico.  Diamonds  cost  more 
than  glass.  The  man  who  offers  too  much  awakens  suspicion. 
Investigation  will  turn  suspicion  to  certainty.  We  warn  the 
public  against  unscrupulous  men  who  have  invaded  the  honor- 
able profession  of  dentistry  and  are  bringing  it  into  disrepute  by 
deceptive  advertising.  "Cheap"  dentistry  is  worse  than  none. 
Don't  permit  the  tricksters  to  allure  you  into  their  clutches  by  the 
specious  plea  of  something  for  nothing.  Our  prices  are  reason- 
able—not too  high  or  too  low.  Each  department  is  attended  by  a 
man  of  experience. 

U.  S.   DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

Cor.  7th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 

«g"Open  Sundays  10  to  12  o'clock 
EDMUND   O.   PIGEON,   Mgr. 


Established  1865. 


J.  H.  SCHULTZE, 

Manufacturer  oj  and  dealer  in 

Jfcavana    and   'Domestic    Seyara 

2913   M   STREET— Adjoining  Union  Hotel. 

GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 

Box  Trade  a  Specialty. 


SEGARS. 


K  Sermui'ller,. 


Established   lx.">0. 


(Uilliatns'  Bcok  excise 

w  521   7TH    ST.  N.  W. 


JBoohblnMng,  615  7th  St. 


Wanted  to  buy  Old  Books. 
Also  would  like  to  sell. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A.   K.  WILLIAMS. 

Proprietor 


.KING  &   CO.. 


412  Seventh  St.  N.  W. 
Discount  to  College  Trade. 


CD 


J  hotographic 


Otudio- 


;  CAMPBELLS... 


Manufacturer  of  FINE, 


641  La,  Ave. 


Heals  15  and  25  cents. 

814  and  816  F  Street  N.  W. 
SUIT  cases,  bags,  etc.    I  Between  8th  and  9th  Sts, 


^ftrunfts^ 


VIENNA  DINING  AND 
LUNCH    ROOMS 


i  n's  ffurnisbings,  Ibats, 
'ubrellas   ano   motions. 


$♦  H.  Sauerlanb, 

mn&er.  National  Ibotcl. 

>er  cent,  discount  to  college  trade. 


The  Challenge.. 


SUIT  TO  ORDER 


$10.00 

411  7th  N.  W, 


Now  anyone  can  sharpen  a  pencil.  In 
cry  hank,  office,schoof,  draughting  room 
il  home  there  is  or  should  be  a — 


O 


O 


<7> 


•  0  <J  lanetary  J  encii  <J  ointer 


©  STOP  IN   AND   EXAMINE   IT 

o 
o 
o 
o 


...JNO.  C.  PARKER 


o 


617-619  7TH.  ST.  N.  W. 


fiarris  $€o.. 

7th  and  Sts.  N.  W. 


Manufacturers  of  the 

G.  C.  PINS.... 

sterling  Silver— Extra  Heavy.      Blue 
and  Cray  Enameled.    75c.  each. 


MEN'S  $3  SHOES.. 


The  Best  in  the  world  for 
the  price... 


Jffeilbrun  dc  Co. 


^eoalS,  ClaSS  fl>inS,  CtC,    Made  in  our  own  factory. 


402  7TH    ST.    N.    W. 


Look  for  "  Old  Woman  " 
in  show  case. 


THE  PAPER  THIS  JOURNAL  IS  PRINTED  ON  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

?.  P.  HNDR6MS  5  COMPHNY      -      -      -     627  La.  Ave.  and  628-630  D  St. 


ADVERT1SEMI  NTS 


935 


PENNA.   AVE. 


..flDcn's  Jfunitsbcr 


i.iii  will  feel  rii  hi  i  <«  li<  n  you  p ees.     \ 

few  do  i". ii  »a\  In  oui    i"  i 

SPEC]  \  i  ti  ES    Shirts  to  Measure    hi!    Dress  Requisites, 


.*U)m.  $.  CmI* 


0eo.  f.  mutb  $t  Co.. 


Fin merlj  Rs  neal'E 


Artists',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  Supplies. 
Lamps  and  Art  Metal  Goods.     Paints,  Oils 
and  Glass.... 

418   7TH    ST.   N.   W. 


...Hats,  Caps,  Canes  &  Umbrellas 
pUOFF'S... 


905   PA.    AVE. 


ttle$t  end  Cafe... 


Bole  Agent  for 
DUNLAP  N.  V.  HATS. 

..Open  All  Night 


ALL  THE  DELICACIES  OF  THK  SEASON 
POPULAR  PRICES. 


1209  32d  Street. 


H.   C.  CHICK, 

Proprietor. 


S.  J.  HAISLETT 


AWNINGS  and  FLAGS 

Decorations,  Reception  Awnings,  Decorations 
and  Tents  for  Rent. 

S.  W.  Cor.  8th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 

J.  T.  ENGLISH... 

o  o  tztii  OR 

Tailoring  in  All  its  i^H-V/lA 

Branches..  His  specialty  is  making  Bad-fitting 

Clothes  look  respectable. 
719  1STH    ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


CAPITAL  ADVERTISING 
BUREAU... 


We  submit  bids  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing programs  of  every  description. 


Cbc  Colonial.. 


I  'i.lllll-l  |j    "'I  lir    u,„inl 


....Publishers 

460  51a.  Bvc. 


Steam  Heat,  Elevator,  Porcelain  Ha 

■i'  locati  'l    American  Plan,  J 

io$l.     i.os  l)j  week  and  month, 


Cor.  M  and  15th  Sts.  N.  W., 
Washington.  I).  C. 

Ruropean  Plan 


Pi  mii    A  ve.  and  lith 
\\  asliington,  D,  c 


A  select  famih  hotel.    Rooms  en-euite  and  single,    cuisine i 
service  the  best 

American  Plan     European  V 

Tjhe  Jredonia 

l'ii>i-class  Family  Hotel  -Kates  Moderate 

1821-1828  II  si.  V  W. 


«JI.  W,  DANENHOWEB, 

I'ropi  ietor, 


^HE  QOCHRAN 


Location  unsurpassed, 
ah  modern  appointments. 
Service  ami  cuisine  (lie  best. 


HOWARD  HOUSE... 


iiiii  ami  k  street* 

WASHINGTON,  D.I 


Geo.  W.  Cochran. 


Terms,  $2  and  82.50  per  Di 
American  Plan. 
Heated  by  Steam. 


Cor.  6th  and  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C...  MRS.  mary  m.  scott,  Pn 

JOHN  B.  SCOTT,   Mgr. 


flew  Process.... 


.Best  of  I 


FOUNTAIN  COFFEE  POTS  made  of  Aluminum. 
Also  Souvenirs,  Fancy  Goods,  Novelties,  and 
Household  ware.  Letters  and  Name  Plates  a 
Specialty... 

*  *  AT  ALUniNUH  STORE 

493  Pa.  Ave.,  near  Penna.  Depot. 


Altering  and  Repalrii 
MaX    GOUld    SPORTING  TAILOR 


10  per  cent,  off  to  College  Trade. 
A  Choice  Line  of 
IMPORTED  WOOLENS. 


7J0  loth  Street  N.  \\  . 


Washington,  D.  ( 


tbe  Banner  Gallery**       KSVk. 

Crayons,  Pastels,  etc.,  at  reasonable  rates. 
flezzotint  Cabinet  Photos,  64  per  dozen. 

15  per  cent,  off  to  anyone  mentioning  this  add. 

JML  D.  BOYCJ 


KEENAN 


*fjga5  Bl  Liquor  Dealers  'r^! 


ELEGANT  CLUB  RYE  WHISKY  A  specialty 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.  EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON, 

LUMBER   flERCHdNT 

018  K  (Water)  Street. 


5) 


Washington,  D.  C. 

ANIEL  LOUGHRAN, 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER   IN 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 
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Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


fveb.  Stoblman, 

^CONFECTIONERY 

High  (Thirty-Second)  Street.  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

«^eeps  always  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  Fin 
Candies  and  Cakes,  Ice  Cream,  etc.     Order 
for  Cakes  or  Ice  Cream  Promptly  delivered  at 
the  College. 

3LUE^t^8^e 

AND^GRAY 


DAIRY. 


1607  0  Street  N.  W. 


C.B.  BRANZELL. 


Jfl5.  T.  CLEMENTS 


TanDertafecr  ano  Embalmer. 


241  32d  St.  (74  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
V.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*S=Every thing  First  Class  and  at  reasonable  rates 


Zbomas  €.  ttlaggaman 


tsts 


REAL  ESATE  BROKER 
...AND  AUCTIONEER 


F  Street  N.  W. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Houses  For  Rent  and  Sale,  and  Money  to  Loan  in  sums  to  suit, 
t  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 


•Tit?  Gntire  /few  *Plant~~ 


-Is  what  we  now  have.     On  September  29th 

-our  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
-but  we  are  again  in  a  position  to  do  the 
-best  work  at  reasonable  prices. 


Rational  Publishing  Co. 
Book  and  3ob  Printers 


628  Louisiana  A  \  en  in 
619  C  Street 


F.  A.  TSCHIFFELY,  JR. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Etc. 
1Ro.  475  Pennsylvania  Uve. 

Bet.  Four-and-a- Half  and  Sixth  sts 

Agent  for  Sharpe  &  Dohme,  Irondale  Minera  Water. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

We're  in  the  Class-Rooms  with  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS... 

nordlinger's 

3/07-9  97?  St.  Seoryetoivn,  0.  C. 

JAMES  O'DONNELL 


3201  M  st.  N.  W. 
1200  Thirty-Second  St. 


.APOTHBCAKY 


:ui  Seventh  St.  S,  w  . 
301  Pa.  Ave.S.  E. 


E.  A\ORRISON 


PAPER  COMPANY. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 


.1009  Penna.  Ave. 


Established  1851. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Chemicals 
...and  Chemical  Apparatus 

205,  207,  209  anO  211  CbttD  Bv»e. 

Corner  of  lsth  Street,  New  York. 


fi.  6.  $  %  €.  moaner, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKERS 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

Dealers  in  Newspapers,  Periodicals,  Books,  Stationery,  Magazines. 


\D\  ERTISEM]  \  l- 


Men's  Shirts  to  Measure... 

We  are  spl<  i  P]  • '" 

foi  m  i  5nlrte 


GO  TO 


rOR   DRESS. 

OR  OUTING. 

OR    BUSINESS 

OR  TRAVELING. 
■OR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS. 


Quality,  Fit.Stj  le,  Workmanship  and  Price  Guaranteed. 

We  also  make  to  m<  asur< 

PAJ  \M  IS  (OB   EAST  INDIA   8]  EEP1NG  SI  ITS). 

Fl  W'VKI.  NIGH!  SHIRTS,  FLANNE1     I  NDERM  bAR 

FLANNEL  BATH  ROBES,  BLANKET  ROBES,   ETC 

Woodward  &  Eotbrop, 

lOth,  11th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


T.  J.  MAYER. 


R.  L.  GALT.  HARRIET  T.  GALT. 


01.  m.  Gait  &  €o. 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

E.  VOIQT... 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 

615  7th  Street  N.  W. 

Formerly  of  713  7th  St.  N.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

Ulatcb  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 

Fine  Leather  Goods  and 

travelers'  supplies 


James  $.  Copbam 


W.  H.  Hoeke's 


M.i;   BARGAINS  IN 

Carpers,  rurnlture,  upholsrerij  Good, 

801  Market  Space,  Washington    I)    C 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     WashinKton,  o.  « 


. .    .i   Jones.  ■'.  N.  I'isU'l,  Mg 

PISTEL  &  CO, 

MERCHANT  TAILOI 

ill:  Penna.  Ave.   \.  W.,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Drovers'  and  Mechanics' 
National  Bank 


OF   BALTIMORE. 


Capital    -        ...... 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 


JAMES  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STROUSE,  Vice-President. 
J.  I).  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  HILLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 


S230.0 


0,00 


A  General  Banking  Buslnes 
Transacted... 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES   FOR   RENT 
FROM    $3  TO  $30    PER    YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  W1B 
DINING  CAR 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


FAST  FLYING  YHHUAH 


MANUFACTURED  BY       flj 

1231  and  1233  Pa.  Ave. 

Trunks,   Satchels.    Bags,   Suit    Cases,    Extension 

Cases,   Pocketbooks,   Card    Cases,    Bill 

Books,  Dressing  Cases,  Etc. 

REPAIRING  CAREFULLY  AND  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  S0UTHWESTv 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Statiorj 
at  11.10  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  CarstoCin-l 
cinnati  and  Louisville.  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Chi-I 
cago   and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping  Cat ' 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis] 
and  Louisville  without  change.  Parlor  Cars  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.20  P.  M.  daily.  ^ 

For  tickets,  sleeping  caraccommodations,  call  at  C.  &' 
O.  Office,  513  and  1-421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

GEORGE  M.  BOND, 
TELEPHONE  CALL  1066.  City  Passenger  Agent. 

GEORGETOWN.  D.  C 


This  instil  ul ion  was  founded  in  1799  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  th< 
Heights  of.  <  ieorgetown,  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  watei 
scenery  of  the  Potomac.  Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embracing 
an  area  of  forty  acres,  which  secure  to  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the 
country.  In  the  coulee  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  refined  and 
polished  education.     For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 
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(Georgetown  IHntversitg., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

•«tlnfler  the  Direction  of  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesiis. 

Gbe  College 


The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


Ibe  flDebfcal  Department 


— possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physoliogy,  Bacteriology,  etc.      A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


Ibe  law  department 


— has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  '  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

urther  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington.  D.  C- 
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Columbia  Bicycles : 

1898  MODELS  NOW  READY 


Our  1898  wheels  from  first  to  last  are  the  finest  in  range 
of  quality  and  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Columbia  Chainless  has  caused  the  greatest  furore- 
like  a  fashion  fresh  from  Paris— 

IT'S  THE  PROPER  THING 

An  aristocrat   in  wheeldom,  a  thoroughbred  among  the 
common  herd  of  bicycles — 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE 

Our  entire  1898  line  is  complete  and  unequaled  throughout. 

fln  Catalogue  of  Columbia  Bicycles,  mm  full  details  of  Columbia,  Hartford  and  Uedette 
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two-cent  stamp 
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Tubing — unsurpassed  except  by 
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Vedette  Patterns  15  and  16 — Unequaled 
in  quality  and  beauty  for  the  price. .  .#40 
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Standard  of  the  Ulorld« 
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convenience. 
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ity and  the  mechanical  certainty  produced  by 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  bicycle  building. 

This  calendar  is  yours,  prepaid,  for  five  two-cent 
stamps.  Address  Calendar  Department  Pope  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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NY  Style  Clothes  Won't  Do.*,* 
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<  ioing  in  ,i  tailor  and  paying  ,Sl<>  or  .S-IS  lor  a  ( 
suit  won'1  do!  It  isn't  good  judgment,  when  ] 
we  can  sell  you  equally  stylish  clothes  and  tit 
you  faultlessly  for  half  the  money.  The  next 
time  you  want  a  suit  drop  down  and  look 
through  our  stock.  If  the  clothes  are  not  fully 
satisfactory  you  do  not  have  to  keep  then 
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a  Splendid  Gold  Watoh  for  Men. 
PRICE  $50 

A  critical  tts'  of  this  Watch,  made  for  us  in  Switz- 
erland, has  convinced  ns  of  its  thorough  excellence 
We  have  therefore  issued  it  bearing  our  firm-name 
and  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  an  accurate 
and  reliable  timekeeper,  and  a  splendid  value. 

Cases  the  same  in  design  and  finish  as  our  mi 
pensive  watches. 

Mail  orders  and  inquiries  have  very  special  atten- 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co., 

902  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

I  riamond  Merchants 
Jewelers 
Silversmiths 
Importers  of  Art  Oblects 
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NUNC  DIMITTIS. 

I N  mitre  and  in  ephod  lustrous  white 
Old  Winter  now  an  aged  Simeon  stands, 
Uplifting  to  the  sky  his  trembling  hands, 

On  Nature's  crystal-columned  altar  height. 

"  Now  that  mine  eyes,  O  Lord !  have  seen  Thy  light 
Outshining  unto  all  the  distant  lands, 
Break  Thou  my  prison  bars,  my  mortal  bands, 

Dismiss  Thy  servant,  O  Thou  God  of  might !  " 

And  lo !  through  the  vast  temple's  aisle  and  nave, 
There  comes  melodious  fiat :  "  Be  thou  free." 

From  ice-wrought  roof,  snow  carven-architrave, 
The  living  waters  leap  tumultously : 

Exultant  swells  the  new  Spring's  raptured  voice, 

In  life  and  love,  O  Earth  I  Rejoice  1  Rejoice ! 

' Av(ovufj.o$.  '98. 
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SHALL  THE  BASIS  OF  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  REMAIN  CLASSICAL, 
OR  SHALL  IT  BECOME  SCIENTIFIC  AND  UTILITARIAN? 

THIS  question  involves  quite  an  old  controversy,  but  one  which  in  recent  years 
has  broken  out  again  with  renewed  virulence.  And  it  involves  the  further  in- 
quiry, also  very  frequently  agitated,  whether  a  university  education  is  desired  for 
success  in  life.  In  the  latter  connection  the  self-made  man,  so-called,  is  often  pointed 
out  to  us  as  an  illustration  of  what  native  ability  may  accomplish,  and  perhaps 
most  frequently  does  accomplish,  without  a  liberal  or  classical  education.  And,  in 
the  same  connection,  the  failure  of  many  men  of  liberal  education  to  make  a  figure 
in  public  life  or  to  justify  to  the  public  eye  the  brilliant  promise  of  their  collegiate 
years  is  also  pointed  out  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  not  only  that  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation is  of  no  advantage  to  success  in  life,  but  is  in  fact  a  drawback. 

Like  many  other  controversies,  this  one  is  based  in  a  great  measure  upon  false 
assumptions  and  a  misunderstanding  of  terms.  What  is  education?  It  is  not 
knowledge.  It  is  not  an  accumulation  of  facts  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  conver- 
sion of  the  human  intellect  into  a  storehouse  of  miscellaneous  information,  ill- 
assorted  and  ill-digested.  It  is  cultivation;  and  not  alone  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  the  sentiments,  the  affections,  the  imagina- 
tion as  well.  In  fact,  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  best  part  of  education  is  that  of 
what  has  so  well  been  called  the  humanities,  rather  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  what  purely  intellectual  cultivation,  with- 
out any  training  of  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  man,  is  doing  for  the  present 
century.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  tendency  is  to  make  man  an  intelligent 
savage. 

Science  appeals  only  to  the  intellect,  and  not  always  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
intellect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  often  no  more  than  a  mere  accumula- 
tion of  facts.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  has  never  yet  dried  a  human  tear 
or  solaced  a  human  woe.  And  the  scientist,  so-called — although  there  are  noble 
exceptions — is  generally  a  man  who  thinks  that  his  little  specialty  is  the  sum  of  all 
knowledge,  and  that  he  contains  it  all.  His  utilitarian  philosophy,  which  is  so  well 
calculated  to  commend  itself  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  so  prominent  in  our  country 
and  in  England,  can  see  nothing  beyond  his  own  narrow  sphere,  and  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  see,  what  even  the  rude  peasant  can  see,  the  vestiges  of  his  Creator  in 
his  works.  For,  with  the  strangest  inconsistency,  the  scientist  who  claims  for  him- 
self a  high  degree  of  intelligence  as  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  works  of 
Nature,  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  supreme  intelligence  to  ordain  these  works. 

If  true  education  be  the  training  not  alone  of  the  human  mind,  but  of  the  human 
soul  likewise,  then  our  question  is  at  once  answered :  for  science  does  not  profess  to 
operate  beyond  the  merely  intellectual  faculties.  But  even  within  the  sphere  which 
it  claims  for  itself  its  results  are  insufficient;  and  while  we  do  not  seek  in  the 
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slightest  degree  to  depreciate  the  advantages  of  scientific  training,  and  even  its 
necessity  to  some  extent  in  this  very  material  age,  anyone  who  has  made  adequate 
proof  of  both  must  know  beyond  all  question  and  all  doubt  that  its  sphere  is  a  very 
subordinate  one  within  the  wide  domain  of  a  liberal  education. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  since  the  first  establishment  of  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Mediaeval  Europe,  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  has  been  indissolubly 
linked  with  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  religion  that  came  to  us  from  Palestine.  And  it  has  been  conceded  that, 
down  to  the  present  century  at  all  events,  the  idea  has  been  well  founded.  What  is 
it  that  has  occurred  in  the  present  century  to  overthrow  that  idea  and  to  render  it 
inapplicable  to  our  age ?  Only  two  things:  our  knowledge  of  other  languages  and 
literature  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  expansion  of  scientific  knowledge. 
And  the  latter  will  be  found  upon  investigation  to  be  the  most  prominent  factor  in 
the  agitation ;  and  the  extent  to  which  scientific  study  should  enter  into  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  limitations  upon  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  education,  we  have 
already  indicated. 

The  objection  to  a  classical  education  will  be  found  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  and 
is,  in  fact,  so  stated  by  those  who  advance  it,  to  be  the  inutility  of  the  study  of 
dead  languages  when  we  have  so  many  living  languages  with  which  we  might 
make  ourselves  familiar.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  scientific  studies,  we  desire  to 
interpose  no  objection  to  the  study  of  the  so-called  living  languages.  They,  too, 
serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education.  But  only  the  most 
profound  ignorance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  classical  study  would  subvert  the 
languages  and  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  the  modern  languages,  or  any 
of  them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true  that  no  modern  language,  not 
excepting  our  own  English  tongue,  is  intelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  science  cannot  even  think 
except  in  those  languages.  The  doctor  to  this  day  writes  his  prescriptions  in  Latin. 
The  lawyer  can  only  stumble  and  blunder  through  his  law  books  if  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  Philosophy  is  incapable  of  accurate  definition  without  Latin.  And  if 
Morse,  or  Edison,  or  Bell,  or  Tesla  makes  a  great  discovery  in  the  application  of 
electricity  he  cannot  even  give  his  discovery  a  name  without  recourse  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Greece. 

Greek  and  Latin  have  been  called  dead  languages.  They  are  so  called  only  by 
ignorance.  They  are  not  dead  ;  and  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  they  will  never 
die.  They  live  and  breathe  and  burn  in  our  so-called  living  languages.  Their 
literature  inspires  our  modern  literature,  and  is  the  living  soul  that  gives  it  shape 
and  form  and  vital  energy.  You  cannot  read  a  single  page  of  any  modern  writer 
worth  reading  without  coming  across  a  classical  thought  or  a  classical  allusion,  only 
half  intelligible,  if  at  all,  without  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  the  classical 
languages. 

Those  who  talk  of  superseding  the  classical  studies  with  more  modern  pursuits 
might  as  well  begin  all  history  with  the  discovery  of  America,  as,  indeed,  some  of 
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them  practically  do.  But  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  dissever  ourselves  from  the 
ancient  civilization,  from  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Palestine;  nor 
can  we  ever  eliminate  from  our  own  civilization  the  profound  impression  made  upon 
it  by  that  of  the  cities  of  Romulus  and  Minerva. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  question  is  harmless,  or,  rather,  the  more  it  is  discussed 
the  more  firmly  founded  will  be  the  place  of  classical  study  in  all  collegiate  educa- 
tion. The  charm  of  "  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay,  and  Livy's  pictured  page,"  can 
never  cease.  And  only  at  creation's  death  can  humanity  fail  to  be  inspired  by  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  or  stirred  to  its  inmost  soul  by  the  immortal  rhapsodies  of  "the 
blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle."  The  problems  that  vex  mankind  to-day  are 
the  same  that  were  discussed  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  by  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  in 
the  court  of  King  Solomon,  and  by  Job  and  his  friends  under  the  torrid  skies  of 
Arabia.  If  we  will  but  take  them  up  where  they  left  off,  and  not  suppose  in  our 
ignorance  that  civilization  only  commenced  yesterday  with  the  vagaries  of  some 
self-sufficient  scientist  or  sociologist,  we  shall  have  progressed  that  far  at  least  on 
the  road  to  knowledge  and  towards  the  accomplishment  of  our  destiny.  And  to  do 
this  the  classical  education  must  always  be  paramount  in  the  curriculum  of  university 
training.  M.  F.  MORRIS. 

AN  ORBIT'S  ROUND, 
i. 
I  stray  or  struggle  through  the  lonely  land 
At  desolate  dawn  of  a  sad  December  day, 
When  all  the  gloom  at  Fancy's  grim  command 
Frowns  o'er  each  barren  vista  all  the  way, 

And  recreant  clouds,  like  wraiths  of  ill-spent  hate  or  scorn, 
Toss  fugient  after  Night,  which  shuns  the  glance  of  Morn. 

Dim  in  the  faint-flushed  East  flutters  a  star, 
A  humble,  weakling  vestal  robed  in  white 
That  came  in  Night's  worst  hour  to 
The  zone  whence  soon  should  spread  the  new-born  light. 
Thus  1  conceive  the  God-child's  harbinger  arose 
Proclaiming  birth  of  joy  unto  a  world  of  woes. 
II. 
I  gaze  from  lavish-mantled  meads  and  hills, 

As  through  the  warm-hued,  honied  land  I  stroll, 
When  June,  with  richest  art,  the  wide  soul  fills 
With  whelming,  vibrant  harmonies  that  roll 

Respondent  to  her  skillful  touch  of  wondrous  chords — 
And  view  the  sun's  retreat  midst  flash  of  flaming  swords. 

Lo,  now  the  queen  orb  of  the  summer's  eve, 
In  flowing  gown  of  fulgent  cloth  of  gold, 
Midst  Western  radiance  throned,  as  to  retrieve 
Day's  failing  glow,  returns  the  star  of  old. 

And  thus  I  ween  Christ's  messenger  may  come  again, 
Its  orbit's  round  complete,  to  show  God's  gates  to  men. 

Charles  J.  Martell,  A.  B. 
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A  u TWENTIETH  CENTURY"  MAN;  or,  THE  HA'NTS  OF 

PINEY  HOLLOW. 


By  Sam.  J.  Waggaman,  '98, 


CHAPTER  I. 


AN   AWAKENING. 

PINEY  HOLLOW  lay  sleeping  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  no  novel  condition,  for 
Piney  Hollow  was  always  sleeping  now.  There  was  a  tradition  that  in  some 
not  far  distant  past  it  had  really  been  awake ;  that  the  acres  of  daisied  wastes, 
stretching  about  the  old  mansion,  had  been  fields  of  corn  and  tobacco ;  that  the 
silent  pine  groves  had  echoed  through  the  mellow  summer  nights  with  the  tum-tum 
of  the  banjo  and  the  rattle  of  the  bones;  that  the  great  house  itself  had  been  a  very 
court  of  love  and  beauty,  its  broad  piazzas  gay  with  the  frou-frou  of  silken  skirts, 
the  flutter  of  fans,  the  music  of  merry  voices  and  silvery  laughter,  while  coach  loads 
of  guests  had  been  deposited  weekly  and  semi-weekly  at  its  hospitable  doors. 

But  all  this  had  been  very  long  ago;  coaches  were  extinct  now  and  coach  roads 
weed-grown,  the  new  railroads  striking  through  the  country  twenty  miles  away  had 
sucked  all  life  and  energy  into  its  own  fierce  channel,  while  the  wheezy  old  boat, 
that,  with  a  seemingly  useless  fidelity  to  ancient  customs,  touched  twice  a  week  at 
the  wharf  two  miles  distant  from  the  Hollow,  had  been  christened  by  the  humorous 
in  more  lively  localities  "Charon's  Canoe." 

Wrapped  in  absolute  silence,  the  old  house  lay  on  this  especial  summer  noon. 
The  ivy-hooded  windows  blinked  in  the  sunshine,  not  even  a  shadow  flickered  on 
the  lawn;  Bruno,  the  toothless  old  mastiff,  lay  stretched  his  full,  tawny  length  on 
the  doorstep;  Uncle  Ebe,  the  one  "hand,"  was  dozing  under  the  apple  tree  whither  he 
had  betaken  himself  with  his  noonday  repast,  a  tin  pan  bountifully  tilled  with  bacon 
and  beans,  while  aunt  Hepsy  nodded  as  she  crimped  fine  ruffles  by  the  kitchen 
window. 

Up  in  the  dim,  shadowy  hall,  where  the  great  clock  looked  down  over  the 
polished  stairs,  Miss  Millicent  Hunter  was  napping  peacefully  in  her  cushioned  arm 
chair,  her  delicate  white  hands  folded  over  the  open  book  on  her  knee,  while  Miss 
Martha  sat  opposite  her  hemming  a  cap-string,  setting  every  stitch  despite  the  dim 
light  with  microscopic  care.  No  machine  work  for  Miss  Martha.  Sewing  with  her 
was  a  fine  art  not  to  be  profaned  by  wheel  and  treadle. 

"I've  always  liked  to  sew  and  pray  in  peace,  my  dear,"  she  answered  to  all  remon- 
strance.   "One  of  those  whirling  things  would  addle  my  brain." 

Alike  and  yet  unlike  were  those  two  old  maiden  mistresses  of  Piney  Hollow. 
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The  delicate  high-bred  features  were  the  same  but  the  tints  of  a  faded  bloom  still 
lingered  in  Miss  Millicent's  soft  cheeks,  while  Miss  Martha  was  burned  and  hardened 
by  wind  and  sun,  the  same  silvery  hair  crowned  each  proudly  poised  old  head,  but 
Miss  Millicent's  was  carefully  arranged  in  waves  and  curls,  while  Miss  Martha's  was 
drawn  back  with  uncompromising  neatness  into  a  stiff,  hard  twist.  Miss  Millicent's 
old-fashioned,  sprigged  muslin  showed  dainty  feminine  touches  of  lace  and  ruffles, 
while  Miss  Martha's  spotless  gingham,  scanty  in  skirt  and  sleeve,  was  evidently 
constructed  only  for  use. 

The  slender  crutch  resting  by  Miss  Millicent's  chair  explained  the  difference.  For 
thirty  years  Miss  Martha  had  stood  between  her  crippled  sister  and  every  care,  toil 
and  sorrow  that  her  faithful  love  could  avert.  But  the  end  had  come  at  last— the 
end  which  for  years  Miss  Martha  had  foreseen.  As  her  sister's  soft,  regular  breathing 
fell  upon  her  ear,  she  paused  in  her  work  to  look  pitifully  at  the  sleeper. 

"Poor  Milly,"  she  murmured;  "poor,  proud  Milly.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to 
tell  her ;  I  am  afraid,"  and  the  firm  old  lips  twitched  as  she  rose  from  her  chair. 
"I  am  afraid  it  will  kill  her  out-right."  With  a  deep  sigh  Miss  Martha  turned  away 
into  the  parlor  that  opened  on  the  left  of  the  hall.  The  dim  green  light  trembling 
through  the  Venetian  blinds  showed  the  quaint  spindle-legged  furniture,  the  old 
harpsichord  in  the  corner,  the  dark  portraits  frowning  from  the  walls.  An  elaborate 
"sampler"  worked  in  memory  of  Madeline  Louise  Hunter,  who  had  died  forty-five 
years  ago,  still  told  in  faded  floss  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  who 

Sinless,  passed  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Ere  her  years  had  numbered  seven. 

"Tidies"  of  ancient  and  laborious  patterns  decorated  the  high-back  chairs,  "braided" 
mats  formed  oases  of  safety  on  the  perilous  polish  of  the  floors,  monstrosities  of 
"wax-work"  and  "leatherwork,"  that  were  the  pride  of  a  generation  gone  by,  orna- 
mented the  mantel,  a  faint  breath  of  dead  roses  floated  from  the  jar  on  the  hearth 
that  had  just  received  its  yearly  quota  of  spice-dried  leaves. 

Miss  Martha  passed  on  to  a  little  escritoire  in  the  corner  of  this  maiden  sanctuary 
and  opening  one  of  the  drawers  she  took  out  a  letter  which  had  lain  hidden  there 
for  three  days,  and  with  troubled  eyes  reread  it  for  the  twentieth  time. 

My  Dear  Miss  Hunter: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  inform  you  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  estate  of  the  late  Colonel 
Ross,  the  trustees  find  it  necessary  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  your  property,  and  to  offer  it  for 
sale  on  the  25th  of  next  month. 

While  1  sympathize  deeply  with  you  in  this  painful  necessity,  I  must  add  that  as  a  business 
man  I  can  see  no  escape  from  it.  Your  property  is  yearly  decreasing  in  value  and,  being  in  so 
remote  and  inacessible  a  locality,  will  scarcely  bring  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  which,  with 
accrued  interest,  now  amounts  to  two  thousand  and  fifty-one  dollars. 

If,  as  an  old  friend,  I  may  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  your  future,  it  is  that  you  and  your 
sister  will  find  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  "Elizabeth  Home  for  Gentlewomen,"  of  which  I  am  a 
trustee 

Very  sincerely  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  M.  EBBITT. 
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"The  Elizabeth  Home!"  repeated  Miss  Martha,  and  again  her  lips  quivered  piti- 
fully as  she  looked  at  the  portrait  over  the  mantel.  It  was  Miss  Millicent  at  eigh- 
teen, ere  she  had  the  fall  from  the  horse  that  had  crippled  her  for  life.  Miss  Milli- 
cent as  she  had  looked  when  the  old  house  was  wide-awake  and  she  was  the  belle 
of  three  counties.  Miss  Millicent,  with  her  eyes  laughing  under  the  shade  of  her 
flower-wreathed  hat  and  her  hand  full  of  May  blossoms. 

"Milly!  Milly!  Our  Milly  in  the  Elizabeth  Home!"  and  there  was  a  dry  sob  in  Miss 
Martha's  voice.    "Ah,  we  have  both  lived  too  long." 

"Whoop!  Hallo!  hallo!"  the  ringing  shout  that  broke  the  stillness  was  like  a 
resurrection  trumpet,  it  woke  such  a  chorus  of  dead  echoes  into  life. 

"Bless  me!   What  is  it?"  cried  Miss  Milly,  starting  from  her  nap. 

"Who  dat!"  cried  old  Ebe,  tumbling  off  his  barrel. 

"De  Lawd!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Hepsy,  appearing  at  the  kitchen  door. 

Bow-wow-wow,  thundered  old  Bruno,  in  excited  basso-profundo. 

"Down,  old  chap,  down;  don't  you  know  me?  Hallo  Uncle  Ebe,  are  you  alive 
yet?  Aunt  Mat,  Aunt  Milly,"  and  a  big,  brown-faced  young  six-footer  sprang  into 
the  hall  and  caught  first  one  and  then  the  other  old  lady  in  a  bearish  hug.  "How 
are  you?" 

"Why,  it's — it's  Jack!"   exclaimed   Miss    Martha,  breathless  from  amazement. 

"Well,  I  guess  there's  no  one  else  that  dares  do  this,  is  there?"  said  the  youngster, 
kissing  her  faded  cheek  heartily.  "It's  Jack  Hunter  Mason  in  very  solid  flesh. 
Grown  some,  haven't  I,"  he  added,  straightening  himself  and  slapping  his  broad 
breast. 

"Grown!"  chorused  the  two  ladies  delightedly.     "The  child  is— is  a  man!" 

"Something  like  it,"  laughed  Jack.  "Six-feet-one  in  my  stockings,  and  tip  the 
scale  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  How  is  that  for  a  grandnephew,  Aunt  Mat?  You 
would  have  some  fun  licking  me  for  stripping  your  green  pear  tree  now.  Gee!  but 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  old  place,  and  you  are  both  looking  sweet  and  pretty  as  ever." 

"Sweet  and  pretty  at  our  time  of  life!"  said  Miss  Milly. 

"Sweet  and  pretty  as  two  pictures  yet,"  stoutly  repeated  Jack.  "You  have  not 
turned  a  hair  since  Aunt  Mat  put  the  final  patch  on  my  last  pair  of  knickerbockers, 
and  packed  me  off,  'right  side  up  with  care,'  to  Papa.  Five  years  ago,  wasn't  it?  just 
before  I  started  for  the  Prep." 

Five  years  ago!  Five  years!  It  only  seemed  as  yesterday  in  the  tranquil  lives  of 
the  gentle  old  ladies,  who  gazed  at  this  bronzed  young  athlete,  striving  to  recognize 
in  him  the  rollicking  bit  of  mischief  they  had  harbored  one  summer  while  his 
mother,  their  only  niece,  had  been  taken  abroad  for  her  health. 

Eleven  years  old,  Jack  had  proved  at  once  the  delight  and  torment  of  Piney 
Hollow.  He  had  tried  everything,  from  lassoing  Farmer  Grey's  bull  to  lunching  on 
poke  berries.  But  he  had  stirred  the  sweet  slumbering  chords  of  motherlove  in  the 
old  maids'  breasts  and  made  music  in  their  lives  that  they  could  never  forget. 

Then  he  had  gone  from  them — his  mother  had  died — and  this  tie  to  the  old  house 
broken,  Jack  seemed  to  have  vanished  into  the  great  outer  world  forever. 
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"It's  like— like  a  resurrection,"  mummed  Miss  Martha.  "Jack,  our  little  Jack! 
Somehow  I  can't  believe  it." 

"Where  are  your  eyes,  then?"  said  Miss  Milly,  who  was  quicker  of  wit  and  fancy 
than  her  sister.  "Why,  just  look  at  the  boy,  Mat.  He  is  the  very  picture  of  his 
grandfather.     I  can  almost  imagine  it  is  brother  John  standing  before  me." 

"Proud  to  hear  it,  said  Jack  cheerily.  "1  am  doing  my  best  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  name.  But  sit  down,  Aunt  Mat,  and  let  me  explain  my  reappearance. 
I  have  not  time  to  bother  you  this  time." 

"Bother  us,  Jack,"  exclaimed  both  old  ladies  reproachfully. 

"1  know,"  interrupted  Jack.  "You  are  the  dearest  old  darlings  in  the  world  and 
are  ready  to  take  the  roof  off  the  house  and  make  fire  wood  of  the  furniture,  if 
hospitality  demands  it.  I  haven't  forgotten  how  1  whittled  the  mahogany  bed  post, 
turned  over  a  tray  of  cut-glass  and  set  fire  to  the  garret  when  I  was  here  before." 

"Simply  accidents,  Jack,  you  were  always  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  world," 
said  Miss  Milly. 

"And  you  surely  have  come  to  stay  with  us  again,"  said  her  sister  eagerly. 

"Certainly  if  you  will  let  me,"  answered  Jack.  "But  it's  this  way,  you  see.  1  have 
some  college  fellows  with  me.  There  are  four  of  us.  Two  of  us — Carrots  and 
Chips  (I  mean  Ned  Brandon  and  Hal  Riggs) — got  a  little  shaky  about  the  lungs 
last  winter.  Father  has  always  said  I  owed  my  life  to  the  summer  I  spent  here.  I 
was  a  puny  little  chap,  you  know,  but  I've  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since.  So  I 
painted  things  up  to  the  boys,  told  them  about  old  Scrub  Top  Mountain,  and  the 
Notch,  and  the  trout  brook,  and  the  peach  orchard,  and  declared  if  they  wanted  to 
round  up  heart,  lungs  and  lives  into  shape,  Piney  Hollow  was  the  place  to  do  it 
So  we've  come — we've  got  our  own  tent  and  grub  and  outfit,  brought  them  up  on 
the  boat  this  morning;  old  Mose  and  his  mule  cart  are  hauling  them  over  now. 
All  we  ask  is  your  permission  to  camp  on  the  place." 

"To  camp!"  exclaimed  Miss  Milly,  "What  is  the  use  of  camping  when  there  is 
a  good  house  here  with  plenty  of  room  where  you  can  be  comfortable?" 

"Oh,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  comfortable,"  said  Jack  promptly.  "There's  no 
sort  of  fun  in  comfort,  Aunt  Milly,  we're  after  fresh  air  and  ozone,  and  turpentine, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  roughing  it  and  don't  want  any  coddling.  We 
are  here  to  brace  up  muscle,  and  lungs,  and  brain  for  our  tussle  with  the  twentieth 
century.    You'll  let  us  camp  on  the  place,  I  know." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  sun  going  down  behind  old  Scrub  Top  Mountain 
winked  in  amazement  at  the  novel  sight  of  a  big  white  tent  rising  on  the  breezy 
ridge  that  sloped  down  to  Piney  Hollow.  It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  camp,  with  the 
pine-clad  hills  rising  behind  it,  a  little  streamlet  dancing  over  the  rocks  and  widening 
into  a  dimpling  pool  below,  two  sleek  cows  standing  knee  deep  in  the  clover  fields 
within  sight,  and  the  peach  orchard  and  melon  patch  of  Hunter's  Hall  in  cheering 
perspective. 

The  picture  was  not  so  pleasantly  impressive,  however,  to  a  couple  of  riders  who 
had  stopped  their  horses  in  the  narrow  bridle  path  that  crossed  the  mountains  and 
was  the  nearest  cut  from  the  railroad. 
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"There's  the  place,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  a  rough,  thick-set  man,  with 
stubby,  reddish  hair  and  beard,  and  shifty  pale  blue  eyes.  "There's  a  hundred 
acres,  and  the  house,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county  fifty  years  ago.  And  the  land 
lying  fallow  this  twenty  years  and  more." 

"We  are  not  looking  for  farms,"  answered  the  other,  a  keen-eyed,  well  dressed 
man  of  about  forty.    "Where  is  the  tract  that  you  brought  me  down  here  to  see?" 

"Right  below  us,"  answered  the  first  speaker,  urging  his  horse  a  little  forward 
and — "thunderation!"  he  muttered  under  his  breath. 

"Eh!  What  is  it?"  asked  his  companion  sharply. 

"Blamed  if  we're  not  too  late,"  was  the  excited  reply.  "Look  there,  a  tent  right 
below  the  spot,  tarnation!" 

The  thin,  pale  lips  of  the  older  man  tightened  ominously. 

"Look  here,  Dunn,"  he  said,  "if  this  is  one  of  your  double-back-action  games,  Giles 
Gifford  is  not  a  safe  man  to  fool  with,  as  you  ought  to  know." 

"What  would  I  fool  you  for,"  was  the  fierce  reply.  "I  told  you  only  God's 
truth.  The  whole  place  was  dead  as  Pharaoh  when  I  left  here  three  days  ago. 
Three  old  women,  an  old  darkey  that  can  scarcely  hobble  and  a  toothless  dog  held 
the  ground." 

"Then  who  are  these  here  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  sullen  answer.  "I  couldn't  very  well  stake  a  claim  on 
land  that  belonged  to  some  one  else.  1  was  striking  across  the  country  here  looking 
for  work  in  the  harvest  fields  when  1  was  caught  in  a  storm  on  these  hills.  There 
was  a  big  washout  and  I  made  my  find.  As  1  told  you,  if  I  had  the  money  or  credit 
to  buy  the  old  roost  I  wouldn't  divvy  my  chance  with  any  man.  But  not  having 
either  I  went  to  you.  There's  half  a  million  at  the  least  waiting  for  the  man 
that  has  the  gall  to  catch  on  here  at  the  right  time,  and  that  time,  Mr.  Gifford,  is 
now  or  never,  sir." 

Giles  Gifford  listened,  stroking  his  sparse  beard  thoughtfully.  By  profession  a 
lawyer,  he  was  practically  a  speculator,  keen,  daring,  unscrupulous  in  all  things  that 
did  not  actually  transcend  the  letter  and  bond  of  the  law.  Fortune  had  been  un- 
favorable to  him  of  late.  Several  ventures  had  failed,  others  were  trembling  in  the 
balance;  he  felt  the  next  few  months  must  bring  either  hopeless  ruin  or  some  sure 
and  brilliant  success. 

His  companion  was  simply  one  of  those  rude  tools  that  clever  men  know  how  to 
handle  skillfully.  Tom  Dunn  had  been  the  foreman  of  a  mine  ten  years  before, 
had  been  dismissed  for  drunkeness  and  insubordination  and  found  his  way  to  town, 
where  for  awhile  Giles  Gifford  had  given  him  employment  as  a  bill  collector  in 
unsavory  localities  where  the  position  was  no  sinecure.  Dunn's  collection  was  done 
by  muscular  methods  that  brought  him  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and,  although 
by  his  employer's  intervention  he  was  released,  he  found  it  unsafe  to  remain  within 
reach  of  the  vengeance  he  had  aroused.  He  had  left  town  and  drifted  gradually  into 
the  downward  ways  of  the  idler  and  tramp,  never  altogether  losing  sight  of  Gifford, 
who  tossed  him  now  and  then  contemptuous  help  as  one  tosses  bones  to  a  dog. 
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This  was  the  oddly  contrasted  pair  who  looked  down  in  the  fading  day  light  in 
Piney  Hollow  in  wonder  and  wrath  at  the  white  tent  that  stood  on  unconscious  guard. 

"Looks  very  much  as  if  your  claim  was  pre-empted  and  I  might  as  well  go  home," 
said  Gifford  bitterly.  "I  was  a  fool  to  listen  to  you,  Dunn.  If  you  ever  get  a  chance 
you  play  in  such  devilish  luck  that  it  is  sure  to  slip  your  hands.  Here  you've 
brought  me  five  hundred  miles  with  a  cock  and  bull  story  of  an  old  place  I  could 
buy  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  sell  for  half  a  million  next  day." 

"Look,  look!"  said  Dunn,  two  excited  to  heed  his  companion's  uncomplimentary 
remarks.  "Blamed  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  that  tent.  They  are  running  up  a 
flag.    Can  you  make  it  out?" 

"Camp  1900,"  answered  Gifford,  as  the  gay  red,  white  and  blue  characters  were 
unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  then,  as  if  in  explanation,  a  rollicking  college  chorus 
came  sweeping  up  the  heights: 

Hurrah  for  the  coming  century  boys! 

Hurrah  and  hurrah!    For  then, 
With  the  lightning  hitched  to  our  whirring  wheels, 
And  the  ocean  swept  by  in-rushing  keels, 
We  will  catch  old  Time  both  by  wings  and  heels, 

We  Twentieth  Century  Men. 

Hurrah  for  the  coming  century  boys, 

Hurrah  and  hurrah!    For  then, 
v/ith  our  airships  reaching  the  furthest  stars, 
And  our  cables  swinging  to  friends  in  Mars, 
We'll  leap  all  limits,  all  bounds,  all  bars, 

We  Twentieth  Century  Men. 

Hurrah  for  the  coming  century  boys, 

Hurrah  and  hurrah!    For  then, 
The  fire  and  water  and  earth  and  wind, 
We'll  grasp  and  master  and  train  and  bind, 
But  woe  to  the  chap  that's  left  behind 

By  Twentieth  Century  Men. 

"George!  They  are  only  youngsters!"  said  Dunn,  his  eyes  lightening;  "youngsters 
on  a  frolic.    We  are  alright,  Mr.  Gifford." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Gifford,"  "youngsters  they  may  be  but  'twentieth 
century'  youngsters  are  very  wide-awake." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HOW   THE   UNITED    STATES    BECAME   A    NATION— NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE  THE  PRIME  FACTOR. 

ON  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  three  treaties  were  concluded  and  signed  at  Paris  by 
Francois  Barbe'  Marbois,  representing  the  French  Republic,  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston  and  James  Monroe,  representing  the  United  States.  By  the  first  treaty 
the  illustrious  First  Consul  of  France,  "  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  strong 
proof  of  his  friendship,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and  in  full 
sovereignty,"  ceded  to  them  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  agreed,  by  the  terms  of  the  second  treaty,  to  pay  to  France,  in 
consideration  of  the  cession,  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  by  the  third 
treaty  assumed  the  payment  of  certain  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
France,  amounting  to  about  four  millions  of  dollars. 

After  the  signatures  had  been  attached  to  the  several  treaties,  Napoleon  uttered 
these  memorable  words  :  "Cette  accession  de  territoire  affermit  pour  toujour s  la 
puissance  des  Etats-  Unis,  et  je  viens  de  donner  a  I'  Angleterre  un  rival  maritime  qui, 
tot  ou  tard,  abaissera  son  orgueil." — ("  This  accession  of  territory  consolidates  for- 
ever the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  just  given  England  a  maritime  rival 
who  sooner  or  later  shall  humble  her  pride.") 

Fraught  with  stupendous  consequences  to  the  Western  Continent  was  this  act  of 
Napoleon,  and  marvelously  true  his  prediction. 

In  tracing  the  path  of  our  country's  progress  through  the  century  just  expiring, 
no  single  event  in  the  whole  range  of  historic  facts  stands  out  more  prominently 
than  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  momentous  results  which  directly  and  indirectly 
flowed  from  the  acquisition  of  this  immense  territory  most  forcibly  illustrate  the 
foresight  of  the  First  Consul's  master  mind.  A  new  and  progressive  era  was  at 
hand  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Two  propositions,  one  expressing  confidence  in  the  United  States,  the  other  fore- 
boding disastrous  consequences  to  England,  are  contained  in  Napoleon's  remark. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  mark  the  significance  of  his  words.  In 
less  than  twelve  years  after  Napoleon  had  spoken  the  pride  of  England  was  indeed 
humbled  on  this  very  Louisiana  territory,  in  the  ever  memorable  and  decisive 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815. 

The  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  suggested  in  the  first  part  of 
his  remark,  was  likewise  in  a  measure  assured,  for  the  Mississippi,  from  source  to 
mouth,  became  our  property.  The  freedom  of  its  waters  for  commerce  was  secure — 
a  vast  domain,  a  veritable  empire  in  extent,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific,  was  ours. 
The  star  of  civilization  illumined  the  trans-Mississippi  wilds  as  it  neared  its  zenith 
and  bent  its  course  to  the  Occident.  Visions  of  unbounded  natural  wealth  and 
resources  in  the  new  territory  opened  to  the  brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb 
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opportunities  hitherto  unthought  of  and  unknown.  Truly  was  the  power  of  the 
United  States  about  to  be  consolidated.  The  first  step  had  been  unconsciously  taken 
in  the  venture  towards  national  existence.  The  evolution  progressed  with  time,  for 
the  seed  had  fallen  on  fertile  soil.  Passing  by,  f  r  the  moment,  the  consideration 
of  the  vast  material  wealth  and  commercial  power  thrown  open  to  our  people,  we 
may,  without  risk  of  contradiction,  claim  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory contributed  more  than  any  other  fact  to  the  welding  together  of  the  independent 
sovereignties  of  the  Union  and  their  ultimate  firm  consolidation  in  a  nation  of 
federated  and  interdependent  States.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  purchase 
was  the  centralization,  or  consolidation,  of  the  power  of  the  General  Government. 
The  irresistible  result  was  the  conversion  of  the  union  into  a  nation.  A  glance  at 
the  vastness  of  the  acquired  territory  and  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  events 
which  followed  in  regular  season  will  suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  two 
propositions. 

The  immense  area  of  land  embraced  in  the  purchase,  nearly  950,000  square  miles, 
extends  from  the  49th  parallel  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  what  were  the  Spanish  possessions  (now  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah).  When  one  realizes  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  have  been  carved  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  that  the  aggregate  population  of  these 
States  is  almost  1 5,000,000  souls,  the  measure  of  Napoleon's  friendship  for  the  young 
Republic  may  be  adequately  appreciated.  Upon  the  products  of  their  boundless 
prairies  and  fertile  valleys  not  only  America,  but  Europe  also,  largely  depends  for 
subsistence.  From  the  bowels  of  their  eternal  hills  mineral  wealth  and  treasure, 
incalculable  in  value,  are  being  developed  annually  by  American  pluck  and  toil  to 
gladden  the  heart  and  to  provide  the  comforts  of  life  to  mankind  the  world  over. 
The  wealth-producing  possibilities  of  this  territory  are  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  a  century  of  sturdy  industry  and  modern  ingenuity,  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

These  fourteen  giants  of  civilization,  teeming  with  untold  wealth  and  mineral 
resources  of  various  kinds,  proclaim  louder  than  words  the  truth  of  our  first  proposition. 

The  Louisiana  purchase,  moreover,  opened  the  gates  to  a  tide  of  immigration  from 
the  Eastern  States,  which  has  continued  without  diminution  to  the  present  time. 
Exploring  expeditions  to  the  western  limits  of  the  new  territory  soon  developed  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  and  gave  us  the  outlet  to  the  Pacific. 

As  the  flood  of  population,  swelled  by  emigrants  from  Europe,  swept  westward  in 
quest  of  settlement  and  treasure,  new  States  were  formed  out  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  territory,  and  their  representatives  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  Government. 

In  most  of  the  new  States  thus  organized  slavery  was  prohibited,  the  large 
majority  of  the  settlers  having  come  from  the  Eastern  non-slaveholding  States.  In 
the  South,  where  the  bulk  of  the  capital  was  invested  in  slaves,  the  people  grew 
alarmed  at  the  impending  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  legisla- 
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tive  branch  of  the  Government.  Her  statesmen,  in  their  anxiety  to  protect  their 
section,  looked  about  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  new  territory  from  which  to 
organize  States  favorable  to  her  interests.  Thus  alone,  they  determined,  could  the 
preponderance  of  the  North  in  th<  legislative  councils  be  successfully  counteracted 
and  the  balance  of  power  retained  by  the  South. 

As  a  result  the  Mexican  war  was  brought  about,  and  a  large  territory  on  the 
Southwestern  border  added  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  admission  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  the  conquered  Mexican  terri- 
tory, the  divided  sections  arrayed  themselves  with  renewed  energy  and  relentless 
bitterness  to  battle  for  mastery.  The  great  struggle  for  supremacy  forced  the  issue 
of  slavery  to  the  front.  This  question  and  its  corollary,  States  rights,  absorbed  for 
years  public  attention,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  others. 
The  constant  agitation  of  these  subjects  engendered  the  gravest  animosity  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  disturbed  the 
public  peace.  They  became  the  predominating  issues  in  each  successive  political 
campaign.  Executive  action  was  swayed  by  their  all-powerful  influence.  Into  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  judiciary  they  finally  found  a  lodging. 
In  every  branch  of  the  Government  the  irrepressible  conflict  was  vigorously  carried 
on,  until  it  finally  culminated  in  the  war  of  1861  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

When  the  die  was  cast  and  the  issues  transferred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
the  populous  and  powerful  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  others  of  the 
great  West  felt  that  the  control  of  the  Mississippi — a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase — 
was  a  great  factor  in  the  balance.  The  loss  of  this  important  highway  to  the  sea 
meant  irreparable  injury,  if  not  destruction,  to  the  trade  of  the  rich  Northwestern 
States.  Determined  that  the  control  of  its  navigation  should  not  pass,  without  an 
obstinate  struggle,  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  their  people,  with  unanimity, 
flocked  to  arms  and  fought  with  desperation  in  the  memorable  four  years'  conflict  to 
keep  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union.  On  the  field  of  Appomatox  slavery  was 
irrevocably  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  past,  when  victory  perched  upon  the 
banners  of  the  North.  The  war  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  defeated  States,  like- 
wise, resulted  in  the  settlement  of  many  of  the  irritating  features  of  the  States-rights 
doctrine.  By  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  repudiation  of  the  other,  all  impediments  to 
the  popular  idea  of  enlarging  the  United  States  into  a  nation  in  character,  as  well  as 
name,  were  removed. 

The  time  was  ripe  and  the  opportunity  finally  at  hand  for  the  "  consolidation  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States,"  foreshadowed  by  Napoleon  in  1803. 

The  struggle  for  nationality  covered  a  period  of  sixty  years ;  it  was  begotten  in 
enmity  and  nurtured  by  fanaticism ;  it  ended  in  bloodshed  and  war.  But  through- 
out the  bitterness  and  strife  of  the  struggle,  throughout  the  bloodshed  and  death  of 
the  war  of  the  sections,  the  oGvernment,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  still  lived. 
Out  of  the  bitterness  and  strife  and  war  a  stronger  and  regenerated  authority  was 
born,  a  firmly  welded  nation  of  reunited,  interdependent  States,  the  world's  most 
perfect  example  of  a  government  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
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The  immediate  cost  of  this  transition  from  a  union  to  a  nation  was  the  complete 
devastation  of  the  South,  the  utter  impoverishment  of  her  people,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  nearly  500,000  human  lives,  not  to  mention  the  expenditure  of  about  two  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars.  Thus  was  the  whole  prophecy  of  Napoleon  the  Great 
fulfilled. 

The  ancient  Greeks  formed  states  and  organized  leagues  of  states,  but  never  a 
nation.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  gathered  to  her  bosom  all  neighboring  states.  She 
civilized  them  for  her  own  and  their  safety,  and  founded  the  most  powerful  of 
ancient  nations  to  prepare  the  world  for  Christianity. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  find  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Roman  in  the  stirring,  struggling,  active  determination, 
energy,  sacrifice,  and  progressiveness  of  the  American  people  in  the  persistent  effort 
to  prepare  for  generations  yet  unborn  the  highest  blessings  of  popular  government. 

The  pride  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  the  Fides  publico,  of  Rome.  Like  unto  them 
the  people  of  every  section  of  our  land  place  implicit  trust  in  iht  Fides  publica  oi  the 
United  States. 

As  the  eventful  nineteenth  century  passes  into  history,  may  we  not,  also,  with 
confidence  bespeak  for  our  beloved  country  the  blessing  of  Pax  Americana,  while 
with  Pliny  and  ancient  Rome  we  exult,  Immensa  Americana?  pacis  magnitudine? 

May  we  not  go  a  step  further  and  venture  the  hope  that  the  "consolidation  for- 
ever of  the  power  of  the  United  States,"  bequeathed  to  us  by  Napoleon,  may  pre- 
serve during  the  coming  twentieth  century  the  true  balance  of  power  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth?  Then,  indeed,  shall  Pax  Christiana  reign  supreme, 
under  the  Fatherhcod  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  while  good  will  and 
charity  shall  direct  the  nations  and  all  mankind  rejoice 

"  That  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

E.  D.  F.  Brady. 
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rROM  my  window  I  can  look  out  over  the  panorama  of  Washington,  stretching 
before  me  like  a  vast  and  complicated  geometrical  design.  I  look  down  long 
avenues  of  trees.  Here  and  there  are  spires  and  tall  buildings  with  crowning 
wreaths  of  thin  vapor  that  dissolve  and  vanish  to  windward. 

There  I  see  the  rounded  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  the  gleaming  cupola  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  farther  away,  rising  seemingly  from  a  grove  of  trees,  the 
snow  white  shaft  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

It  is  from  Georgetown's  old  halls  that  I  can  get  the  most  picturesque  view  of  this 
towering  shaft. 

Sometimes  I  see  it  from  the  class-room,  dimly,  through  the  waving  branches  of  a 
silver  poplar  in  the  budding  time  of  spring.  Sometimes  1  see  it  from  the  terrace 
where  the  wistaria  hangs  in  trailing  lengths  barely  shaken  by  the  river's  breeze,  shin- 
ing in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  leaving  a  long  white  trail  shimmering 
in  the  ripples. 

I  see  it  in  the  early  morning  from  our  own  South  Tower,  when  the  thronging 
mists  of  the  river  cover  the  whole  city  and  even  the  Capitol  is  hid,  rising  in  calm 
serenity  over  the  surging  sea  of  white  vapor,  blushing  with  the  first  red  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  At  this  moment  it  well  impersonates  its  prototype,  the  great 
Washington.  He,  too,  was  cold  and  pure  in  everything  he  did  ;  he,  too,  rose  above 
the  surging  confusion  of  his  time,  in  which  so  many  other  men  were  lost,  seemingly 
glowing  in  the  prophetic  light  of  the  coming  glory  of  his  country. 

And  here  it  stands  in  all  its  cold  pride  looking  out  over  the  beautiful  valley 
wherein  he  was  born,  wherein  he  lived,  and  which  he  loved  so  well. 

It  rises  abruptly  from  the  ground,  without  the  least  attempt  at  ornament,  without 
the  least  sense  of  proportion  of  line  or  contrast  of  color.  There  are  no  arches 
happily  interspersed  with  its  angles,  no  graceful  curves,  no  columns,  no  cornices, 
nothing  to  relieve  the  eye  but  those  eternal  straight,  stiff  lines  shining  out  against 
the  sky  far  up  to  the  point  of  vision.  A  triumph  of  cold,  calculating  engineering 
and  simple  masonry. 

Has  it  not  a  curious  fitness  thus  standing  naked  on  that  round,  green  knoll  of 
close-cropped  grass,  all  the  more  imposing  by  contrast  with  the  gradual  swelling  of 
the  smooth  lawn,  that  lies  at  its  feet,  unadorned  by  even  the  least  attempt  at 
gardening?  Stuck  there  by  some  Titanic  hand  it  seems  to  me  the  colossal  expon- 
ent of  the  passions  and  feelings,  of  the  qualities  and  vices  of  the  American  people. 

The  Monument  in  its  ungainliness  represents  well  their  failure  to  fully  appreciate 
the  artistic  or  to  love  beauty  for  beauty's  sake.  It  shows  their  lack,  as  I  believe  I 
may  say,  of  that  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness  of  things  which  predominates  in 
other  countries ;  and  this  not  only  in  architecture,  but  also  in  their  daily  life ;  in 
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their  proneness  to  overdo  "  fads,"  as  they  are  called,  either  of  dress  or  custom  or 
manner  of  thought. 

What  a  good  idea  also  does  this  monument  give  of  the  mechanical  skill  and 
power  of  this  great  nation  and  of  its  zeal  for  everything  within  the  scope  of  mech- 
anism. I  know  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  monument  to  an  out  and  out 
American  is  its  construction.  "  How  was  it  built?  What  devices  were  used  to  haul 
up  to  that  great  height  the  heavy  stones?  How  the  aluminum  plaque  that  crowns  the 
top  was  fitted  to  its  place!  How  it  sways  in  the  wind,  and  with  what  neatness  the 
marble  blocks  of  the  apex  are  dovetailed  into  one  another!"  These  are  the  objects 
of  his  curiosity  and  admiration. 

Then,  too,  its  towering  height,  with  that  great  white  finger  ever  pointing  upward 
into  the  sky,  surpassing  all  the  highest  spires  of  the  old-world  cathedrals,  Cologne, 
Strasburg;  even  the  solid-based  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  Cholula  seem  low  in  com- 
parison. "  Why  was  it  made  so  high? "  was  the  first  thought  that  struck  me,  and 
as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  pressing  or  even  advantageous  reason  for  such 
an  unusual  height.  The  insatiable  craving  to  excel,  to  be  always  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  to  have  its  name  forever  on  the  tongues  of  men,  were  the  motives  that 
prompted  the  American  people  to  perpetrate  this  exaggeration.  They  are  proud  to 
say  their  monument  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  not  ashamed  of 
having  broken  every  rule  of  architectural  beauty  in  the  building  of  it.  They  take 
pleasure  in  size  and  not  in  quality,  in  their  own  pre-eminence  over  others,  and  not 
in  the  inner  worth  of  the  thing  itself.  One  may  say  that  this  ambitious  spirit  is  a 
very  potent  and  active  force  and  leads,  has  led  and  will  lead,  to  great  achievements : 
yet  it  is  always  that  same  spirit  that  asks  the  question,  "  How  much  did  it  cost?" 
And  then,  by  the  cost,  judges.  "  Four  millions  of  dollars,  you  say? "  Well, 
I  shall  give  it  four  millions'  worth  of  admiration.  Now,  if  that  spirit  prevails,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  rests,  the  basic  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  the  American  character, 
and  that  one  coming  from  a  foreign  country  to  these  States  is  very  sensible  of  it, 
how  are  we  going  to  make  the  people  enjoy  and  appreciate  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  which  tend  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  mind?  "Sincenim  est  nisi  vas 
qiiodcunque  infundis,  acescit"  and  such  sordidness  sours  all  artistic  and  noble  feeling. 

Another  thing  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  monument  is  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  inscription  or  sign  by  which  we  may  know  that  it  was  constructed  to  the 
memory  of  any  particular  man  or  people.  It  stands  in  a  sequestered  park,  far  from 
the  common  traffic  of  the  city,  with  no  claims  to  ornament  or  use.  Other  monu- 
ments like  the  Arc  Triompbal  in  Paris  or  the  many  columns  and  arches  in  Rome 
and  the  statues  of  Athens  and  Greece,  serve  to  embellish,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
chronicle,  visible  and  plain  to  the  dullest  mind,  great  deeds.  There  are  inscriptions 
and  figures  on  such  monuments  which  remind  us  every  day,  as  we  pass  to  business 
or  pleasure,  that  they  stand  the  tombs  of  buried  glories,  the  hopeful  sign  to  lead  us 
through  the  future.  Here  a  vast  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  to  achieve — 
what?  As  stranger,  I  would  not  know  to  whose  honer  it  was  erected  ;  as  citizen,  I 
can  only  guess.    Whether  it  was  built  as  a  memorial  of  the  glories  of  the  revolu- 
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tion,  and  named  after  the  city  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  monument  to  the  lofty  genius  of 
General  Washington,  in  either  hypothesis  it  makes  but  a  poor  impression.  Thoughts 
of  the  glories  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  man,  evanesce  under  its  influence.  How 
shall  I  think  great  thoughts  while  dizzily  craning  my  neck  to  take  in  the  height  of 
that  immense  shaft. 

And  yet  from  a  distance,  to  an  idle  mind  that  has  time  to  think  it  all  out,  the 
great  monument  is  not  such  a  bad  emblem  to  the  great  man.  Both  of  them  are 
great,  both  are  lifted  high  from  the  corrupting  earth  into  the  aethereal  air  of 
purer  regions.  As  the  monument  sways  when  the  fierce  northwester  sweeps  down 
on  it  in  its  rage,  so  did  Washington  sway  and  bend.  But  did  he  ever  break?  As 
pure  ?nd  cold  as  these  marble  blocks  so  pure  and  cold  was  he.  His  heart  was  as 
high  above  earth  as  that  welded  metal  plaque,  and  his  mind  pointed  ever  to  that 
better  region  above,  even  as  the  glittering  shaft  does,  through  rain  and  shine,  happi- 
ness and  sorrow.  Men  in  times  of  confusion,  far  away  and  lost  amid  ruin  and 
desolation,  looked  up  to  him,  even  as  the  distant  ploughman  far  down  the  valley  of 
the  Potomac  lingers  a  moment  in  the  springtime  stillness  and  looks  up  at  his  mon- 
ument shining  in  the  morning  sun.  Men  who  followed  his  guiding  light  finally 
arrived  at  the  Fair  City,  even  as  the  weary  traveller  now  following  the  guidance  of 
that  snow-white  shaft  rests  at  last  in  the  fairest  city  of  the  Americas. 

So,  after  all  it  has  its  good  points.  It  possesses  that  solid  and  reliable  quality  of 
good  faith.  Built  honestly  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  esteem  to  a  great  Man  from  a 
great  Nation,  we,  too,  ought  to  respect  it  whatever  its  faults. 

There's  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face,  and  this  unique  essay 
into  the  realm  of  architectural  beauty  may  be  the  small  beginning  of  a  glorious  era 
of  new  beautiful  things.  The  Spirit  of  Beauty,  the  Minerva  of  classic  days,  high 
upon  her  golden  throne  looking  out  over  the  world  and  all  its  nations,  is  surely 
encouraging  us  with  these  few  words  which  mean  so  much :  Dimidium  facti,  qui 
bene  coepit,  habet.  Leonardo  F.  Jorrin,  '99. 


THE  INVALID. 

The  memories  of  a  time  that's  past, 

Of  former  joys,  comes  o'er  me  stealing. 

When  youth  and  health  bid  fair  to  last, 
But  now  my  heart  knows  naught  but  longing 

For  me  the  light  of  day  is  spent; 

Only  dull  and  dreary  waiting, 
And  thoughts  that  cold  despair  has  lent 

Numb  my  brain  from  oft'  creating. 

Slowly,  sadly  o'er  my  bed 

The  pendulum  ticks  the  moments  creeping. 
Would  that  Time  and  I  were  deadl 

Bound  by  Death's  eternal  sleeping. 

Again  the  sun  gleams  through  the  pane; 

Before  its  light  despair  goes  fleeing, 
And  I  am  thankful  once  again 

To  Him  who  gave  us  all  our  being, 

J,  E.  Sheridan,  19' 
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WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  WEAVER;   WARRIOR,  POET,  DIPLOMAT. 

THE  life  of  William  Augustus  Weaver,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,  offers  material  for  a 
highly  entertaining  romance.  Some  part  of  his  eventful  career  he  shall  nar- 
rate himself,  and  that,  too,  in  verse ;  for  he  has  left  a  unique  collection  of  poems, 
chiefly  biographical,  which,  as  they  are  to  form  the  basis  of  this  sketch,  deserve 
some  mention. 

The  poems  were  printed  in  book  form  early  in  1826,  but  only  two  copies  ever 
left  the  publishing  house,  for  the  building  with  all  its  contents  was  consumed  by  fire 
before  the  books  were  delivered.  One  of  the  surviving  volumes  the  writer  has  at 
his  disposal  through  the  courtesy  of  Rear  Admiral  Weaver,  U.  S.  N.,  lately  retired 
from  active  service,  and  the  illustrious  son  of  Lieut.  Weaver.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  same  gentleman  the  writer  was  put  in  possession  of  certain  important  facts 
and  documents.  Some  of  these  papers,  together  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
poem  to  be  inserted  in  this  number,  fully  establish  the  justice  of  Lieut.  Weaver's 
title  of  Warrior.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  brave  and  prudent  in  action,  fearless 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  title  of  Poet  must  be  allowed  him  on 
the  literary  merit  of  his  work. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  these  poems  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  written  by  a  youth  in  his  teens,  whose  training  in  letters  was  limited 
to  two  years  in  a  preparatory  school.  For  young  Weaver  having  entered  George- 
town in  1809  left  there  again  in  1811  to  accept  an  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the 
infant  Navy  of  our  Republic.  In  those  days  the  Naval  Academy  was  but  a  hope  of 
the  future,  and  young  naval  officers  got  all  their  training  in  active  service.  Such 
training,  however,  was  not  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  as  Mr.  Weaver 
himself  declares  in  the  introduction  to  his  poems. 

It  was  likewise  necessary  to  conceal  from  some  of  the  superiors  of  the  service,  with  whom  he 
has  had  the  honour  of  serving,  the  existence  of  any  literary  taste.  The  Author  of  these  Poems 
was  once  seriously  admonished  by  his  commander,  on  the  great  impropriety  of  having  been 
repeatedly  seen  with  a  book  in  the  wardroom.  To  have  been  known  as  a  writer  of  poetry  on 
board  that  vessel,  would  have  almost  amounted  to  a  loss  of  caste. 

No  one  is  more  cognizant  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  poems  than  was  Lieut. 
Weaver  himself,  as  we  gather  from  the  verse  on  the  title  page, 

Chi  puo  vantarsi 
Sensa  difetti  ?  Esaminando  i  sui 
Ciascuno  impari  a  perdonar  gli  altrui. 

and  from  the  introduction  : 

The  Author  of  these  Poems  ventures,  with  much  diffidence,  to  present  them  to  the  public.  They 
were  mostly  written  at  sea,  without  the  most  distant  thought  of  ever  being  published,  and  merely 
as  the  amusement  of  leisure  hours.      His  circumstances  and  prospects  have  singularly  changed 
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since  their  production  ;  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  other  causes  than  a  thirst  for 
literary  reputation,  have  operated  to  bring  them  before  what  he  hopes  will  prove  an  indulgent 
public.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  presumption  may  be  imputed  to  him,  in  venturing  to  tread  the 
same  path  with  Falconer,  the  only  poet  who  was  ever  able  to  overcome  and  master  the  difficulties 
of  the  "  tarpaulin  phrase." 

The  Author  does  not  pretend  to  the  merit  of  such  a  production  as  the  "Shipwreck  ;  "  but  he  has 
met,  with  the  best  of  his  abilities,  the  same  difficulties,  in  relating  the  histories  of  cruises  on  the 
ocean,  during  a  period  of  intense  interest.  If  nothing  exists  in  these  pages  to  instruct  or  amend, 
he  ventures  boldly  to  assert,  nought  will  be  found  to  demoralize. 

The  chief  facts  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  shall  be  told  by  his  son,  Admiral 
Weaver,  who  most  graciously  has  taken  the  pains  to  verify  with  scrupulous  care 
each  detail ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  differ  materially  from  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Mr.  Weaver  found  in  the  standard  encyclopedias. 

"  William  Augustus  Weaver  was  born  at  Dumfries,  Virginia,  September  14, 1792. 
He  was  a  student  at  Georgetown  Academy,  as  it  was  then  called,  from  1809  to  1811. 
On  February  4,  1811,  he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  navy,  and  made  his 
first  cruise  in  the  U.  S.  Brig  Syren,  which  was  captured  by  a  British  74-gun  ship 
off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and,  with  the  other  officers  and  crew,  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Cape  Town.  This  cruise  he  describes  in  his  '  Journals  of  the  Sea,'  it  being  the 
first  of  that  collection  of  poems. 

"  In  1813  he  was  appointed  for  duty  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  then  fitting  out  at 
Boston.  This  vessel  was  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Shannon  June  1,  I8I3.  Midship- 
man Weaver  was  severely  wounded  in  this  engagement,  as  the  enclosed  document 
written  by  his  senior  officer,  then  Lieut.  Budd,  testifies.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the 
vanquished  vessel  were  taken  to  Halifax.  During  his  confinement  in  the  prison  of 
that  city  he  wrote  the  account  of  the  battle  which  appears  as  the  second  of  his 
poems. 

"  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1816,  and  that  same  year  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Schooner  Tom  Bowlin.  In  1817  he  commanded  the  U.S.  Brig 
Spark.  Both  of  these  belonged  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Ship  Franklin  in  18 18,  and  to  1824  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific  squadrons. 

"  In  November,  1824,  he  was  'court-martialed'  on  the  alleged  charge  of  over- 
staying his  leave  of  absence.  This  furlough  was  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  dur- 
ing this  time  he  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  which  he  believed  to  be  lawful, 
and  which  he  contended  were  always  done  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
commander-in-chief,  the  then  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  The  court  found 
there  was  no  intentional  violation  of  law  or  naval  regulations,  and  the, testimony  of 
officers  in  regard  to  character  was  most  favorable.  This,  together  with  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Lieut.  Weaver  in  the  past,  should  have  caused  the  reviewing 
authorities  to  show  leniency ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  naval  service. 

"  President  Jackson  offered  to  reinstate  him ;  but  as  this  would  place  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lieutenants'  list  and  would,  moreover,  seem  to  be  an  admission  of  the 
justice  of  the  court's  action,  the  offer  was  declined. 
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"  In  1836  the  President,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
Mr.  Weaver  clerk  to  the  'Joint  Committee  for  the  Adjustment  of  Claims'  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  By  the  order  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  proceeded  on  July  20,  I836.  on  a  special  mission  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  employed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, on  very  important  work  that  required  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  in 
several  of  which  he  was  proficient,  and  rendered  most  valuable  services. 

"About  1843  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Census,  then 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department. 

"  Lieut.  Weaver  closed  his  varied  and  eventful  career  by  a  quiet  death  on  Septem- 
ber 14, 1846,  at  his  country  seat,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

"  A  younger  brother  of  Lieut.  Weaver,  George  F.  Weaver,  was  also  a  student  of 
Georgetown.  He,  too,  received  an  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  Navy  on 
August  3,  1816.  While  serving  as  acting  lieutenant  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
West  Indian  squadron  he  contracted  yellow  fever  at  Key  West,  died  October  5,  I825, 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  The  poem  entitled  '  Fitz  George's  Narrative '  is  chiefly 
an  account  of  this  young  man's  career. 

"These  facts  concerning  my  father  have  been  fully  verified  by  me  and  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  enclosed  documents,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use.  Let  it  be 
understood,  however,  that  1  retain  the  copyright  on  the  book  of  poems  called  'A 
Journal  of  the  Ocean.'  A.  W.  Weaver." 

No.  1215. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Department  of  State. 
To  all  to  whom  thete  presents  shall  come,  Greeting: 
I  certify  that  the  documents  hereto  annexed  are  true  copies  from  the  records  of  this  Department. 
In  testimony  whereof  I,  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  20th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1898,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  second. 
[seal.]  John  Sherman. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  alt  who  shall  see  these  presents,  Greeting: 

Know  ye,  That  reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence  in  the  Integrity  and  Abilities  of  William 
A.  Weaver,  I  have  nominated  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do  appoint 
Him  Clerk  to  the  Commissioner  under  the  Law  to  carry  into  effect  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1834,  and  do  authorize  and 
empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  Office,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Officr 
with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereto  of  right  appertaining,  unto  him  the  said 
William  A.  Weaver. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  caused  these  Letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  thg  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  eighteenth 
day  of  January  A.  D.  1837.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  sixty  first. 

Andrew  Jackson. 
By  the  President.  John  Forsyth, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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[Copy.] 
CAPT.   BUDD'S   CERTIFICATE. 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  William  A.  Weaver,  formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  of  the   United 
States,  was  a  Midshipman  on  board  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake  on  the  first  day  of  June  1813  and 
during  the  Battle  with  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Frigate  Shannon,  and  that  Mr.  Weaver  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  Right  Arm  and  Right  side  by  a  musket  ball  or  balls,  while  attempting  to  repel  the 
boarders  of  the  Enemy.     Mr.  Weaver  was  quartered  upon  the  Main  Gun  deck,  at  the  second  divi- 
sion of  guns,  and  was  also  a  boarder  of  the  first  Division.     In  the  execution  of  his  duty  he  repaired 
to  the  Quarter  Deck,  and  it  is  believed  that  every  individual  of  his  party  were  (sic)  killed  or 
wounded.     Mr.  Weaver  performed  his  duty  faithfully  and  bravely  on  that  unfortunate  occasion. 
Washington,  February  19th,  1834.  George  Budd, 

Senr.  Surviving  officer  of  the  late  U.  S.  Ship  Chesapeake. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  U,  1897. 
Rear  Admiral  Weaver,  U.  S.  N.,  No.  2823  N  street  N.  W. 

My  Dear  Admiral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  copies  of  the  records  requested  in  yonr 
letter  of  September  15. 

They  cover  all  that  our  records  show  respecting  William  A.  Weaver.     With  the  copies  I  send  you 
a  couple  of  memoranda,  which  may  be  of  some  value  in  the  way  of  suggestion.     If  there  is  any- 
thing else  I  can  do  to  further  your  wishes  in  this  matter  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  companion, 

Wm.  H.  Michael. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  20, 1836. 
William  A.  Weaver,  Washington. 

Sir  :  With  the  accompanying  dispatches  for  Mr.  Ellis  you  will  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  if, 
upon  inquiry  of  the  Mexican  Legations  there,  you  should  ascertain  that  the  packets  which  have 
hitherto  plied  between  New  York  and  Vera  Cruz  are  interrupted,  or  that  one  will  not  sail  from  the 
former  city  within  ten  or  twelve  days,  you  will  forthwith  inform  this  Department  and  repair  to 
New  Orleans  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  If  upon  arriving  there  you  find  that  you  cannot  get 
a  passage  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico  within  a  few  days,  you  will  next  resort  to  Pensacola,  where  a 
passage  to  Vera  Cruz  will  be  provided  for  you  by  Commodore  Dallas.  On  reaching  Vera  Cruz  or 
Tampico  you  will  hasten  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  deliver  the  dispatches.  You  will  abide  by  Mr. 
Ellis'  directions  as  to  your  stay  in  that  city,  and  if  he  should  require  it,  you  will  assist  him  in 
copying  any  papers  during  that  time.  On  leaving  Mexico  you  will  return  to  Washington  with  all 
practicable  expedition.  Your  compensation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  day,  from  the  time  of  your 
leaving  this  city  until  your  return,  and  you  will  be  allowed  your  traveling  expenses,  of  which  you 
will  keep  an  account  and  vouchers  for  its  settlement.  You  have  received  $500  on  account  of  your 
expenses  to  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  instructed  to  pay  you  a  like  sum  toward  defraying  the  expenses 
of  your  return  to  Washington.  You  will  also  receive  herewith  a  courier's  passport.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,  John  Forsyth. 

P.  S.— It  being  understood  that  the  United  States  ship  Natches  will  sail  from  New  York  for  the 
West  India  Station  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  you  are  authorized  to  embark  in  her  instead  of 
taking  the  course  prescribed  above — provided  no  packet  should  leave  New  York  for  Vera  Cruz 
previously  to  the  departure  of  the  Natches. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  July  20,  1837. 
William  A.  Weaver,  Esq. 

Sir  :  The  fourth  article  of  the  convention  of  1834  for  the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  United 

States  and  Spain  provides  for  the  delivery  to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
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of  an  authentic  copy  of  all  the  documents  upon  which  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the 
Spanish  Government  may  have  been  founded. 

As  it  is  understood  that  many  of  these  claims  have  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  commissioner 
appointed  under  the  act  of  June  7,  t836,  for  carrying  that  convention  into  effect,  the  Department 
proposes  to  employ  you,  being  clerk  to  the  commissioner,  to  direct  the  copy  required  of  all  original 
papers  and  authenticated  copies  which  have  been  received  by  the  commissioner,  as  evidence  in 
support  of  the  claims  that  have  been  allowed.  If  you  should  be  at  a  loss,  in  any  case,  to  determine 
what  documents  have  been  so  received,  upon  communicating  the  difficulty  to  this  Department,  the 
commissioner  will  be  requested  to  designate  them.  If  you  should  consent  to  undertake  this  duty 
the  compensation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  every  hundred  words  copied  in  the  English 
language,  and  15  cents  for  the  same  number  in  a  foreign  language ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
where  original  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  translation,  the  latter  is  not  to  be  copied.  The  expense 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  commission,  or  if  this 
should  prove  insufficient,  a  special  appropriation  for  the  purpose  will  be  asked  of  Congress. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  transcript  of  all  the  documents  in  the  cases  heretofore  decided  should 
be  completed  within  three  months  from  the  present  time. 

I  am,  etc.,  John  Forsyth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  March  23,  1838. 
William  A.  Weaver,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Department 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  respect  to  the  debt  due  Mr.  Robinson  by  the  late 
Republic  of  Colombia.  No  objection,  however,  is  entertained  to  his  application  to  Mr.  Semple  for 
his  good  offices  in  recommending  the  debt.  The  papers  communicated  by  you  are  consequently 
returned  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Semple,  if  the  claimant  chooses  to  apply  to  him. 

I  am,  etc.,  John  Forsyth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  April  IS,  1840. 
William  A.  Weaver,  Esq. 

Sir  :  The  leave  of  absence  requested  by  your  letter  of  this  date  is  granted  on  condition  that,  if 
the  business  of  the  office  renders  it  necessary  you  may  be  recalled  before  its  expiration. 

I  am,  etc.,  John  Forsyth. 

These  documents  fully  demonstrate  that  the  title  of  Diplomat  which  we  have 
given  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  not  an  idle  one :  and  they  further  make  it  clear 
that  Lieut.  Weaver,  although  forced  to  leave  the  Navy,  was,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
President  Jackson,  held  guiltless  of  any  infringement  of  law.  Such  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  Navy  Department  and  Officers  were  by  no  means  rare  in  those 
days;  Commodore  Barry,  Capt.  Lawrence,  Capt.  Hull  and  others  whom  we  regard 
as  the  nation's  heroes,  the  founders  and  saviors  of  our  Navy,  were  often  at  variance 
with  the  Department.  We  shall  close  this  sketch  with  an  extract  from  Journals  of 
the  Ocean,  together  with  some  of  the  author's  notes. 

A.  J.  A'NTELO  DEVEREUX,  '98. 
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The  following  description  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  1st  June,  18  J  3,  was  written  for  and  sent  to,  a 

young  female  friend,  by  the  author. 


Blood  hath  brought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered  blows : 
One  must  prove  greatest:  while  they  weigh  so  even. 

— Shakespeare. 


In  fair  Bostonia's  port  we  lay, 
The  morn  of  that  eventful  day 
That  saw  the  blood  of  half  our  crew, 
Th'  ill-fated  frigate's  decks  bedew: 
There  moored  at  anchor,  half  prepared. 
When  sudden  to  the  combat  dared, 
A  disciplined  and  vet'ran  foe. 
Our  victor  chief  might  not  forego 
One  chance  to  add  to  his  bright  fame; 
For  he  had  earned  a  brilliant  name, 
By  hurling  from  the  ocean  wave 

The  gallant  Peacock,  near  the  Main; 
Yet  he  did  generously  save, 

By  risk  of  life,  her  daring  train; 
And  the  brave  remnant  clothed  and  fed, 
Who  'gainst  him  had  in  battle  bled. 

The  day  was  mild,  serene,  and  clear, 
When  Britain's  banner  streamed  in  air, 
Bidding  defiance  to  the  world; 
Now  in  our  own  broad  bay  unfurled. 

Scarce  had  the  bell  the  hour  tolled. 
And  seven  reverberating  rolled, 
When  the  high  (1)  ship-boy  on  the  yard. 
The  evar-waking  watchful  guard; 
Towards  the  main  directs  his  eyes, 
And  "Sail  ho!"  from  the  mast-head  cries. 
Though  at  that  moment  from  the  deck, 
The  ship  appeared  a  minute  speck, 
Upon  the  ocean's  slumb'ring  face; 
Yet  well  the  seaman  knew  to  trace, 
Though  at  th'  horizon's  utmost  bound. 
With  instinct  keen  and  judgment  sound, 
Her  warlike  character  and  strength. 
The  glass  displays  the  tall  mast's  length. 
The  distance  'twixt  the  fore  and  main, 

(m)  The  mizen-mast  barque-rigged  in  vain. 
Proved  that  a  wild  and  slipp'ry  jade 
Will  not  be  taken  for  a  maid, 
(n)  The  dark  black  canvass  proved  it  too, 
Our  hopes  and  wishes  all  were  true: 
And  as  she  mounted  with  the  breeze, 


Curling  the  undulating  seas, 

The  frowning  batt'ry  is  unveiled. 

That  erst  in  distance  was  conceale'd. 

'Twas  then  she  showed  that  banner  blue, 

And  spread  the  red  cross  to  our  view; 

Brave  sight  to  those  that  pant  to  tear 

That  standard  from  its  station  there; 

And  many  there  were  to  God  that  vowed. 

To  fall,  or  die,  or  see  it  bowed, 

Ere  the  sun  set  on  their  native  hills. 

Or  the  dew  increased  their  murmuring  rills: 

(o)  But  there  were  some,  or  awed  or  cold. 

Felt  not  this  inspiration  bold; 

Wbo  spoke  of  promises,  neglect, 

Of  broken  word,  and  disrespect 

For  chiefs  who  promises  could  break. 

Oh!  'tis  not  thus,  when  war  should  wake 

The  noblest  passion  of  the  human  breast, 

Vengeance  for  native  land  oppressed, 

That  slightest  cause  should  e'er  be  given. 

From  that  base  or  unthinking  few. 

Who  stamp  the  discontented  crew. 

But  hark!     'Tis  preparation  all, 
"Up  anchor!"    List,  the  boatswain's  call. 
Re-echoed  by  each  mate  resounds, 
And  with  their  din  the  ear  confounds; 
While  whirling  capstans  heaving  round 
Lift  the  stout  anchors  from  the  ground. 
Then  catted,  fished,  and  well  confined, 
We  spread  the  canvass  to  the  wind. 
The  southern  winds  the  topsails  fill. 
The  light  topgallants  loftier  still, 
And  lighter  royals  catch  a  breath. 
The  heavier  courses  feel  beneath, 
The  jib  and  spanker  likewise  find, 
The  pressure  of  the  quart'ring  wind. 
The  crowd  of  sail  the  chief  directs. 
Himself  each  cannon  then  inspects; 
A  triple  charge!    He  sees  it  done, 
Two  round  with  grape  to  ev'ry  gun. 
And  this  on  ev'ry  mind  impressed, 
"Be  sure  to  keep  your  piece  depressed. 
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Your  shot  will  glance,  the  ricochet 

Impairs  not  much  its  swift-winged  way: 
One  single  shot    1   must   not   Bee, 

Beyond  that  frigate  strikes  the  sea." 
In  the  meantime  the  wave  we  plough, 
And  to  the  bay  direct  the  prow, 

Where  Britain's  banner  waving  high, 
The  cool  deliberate  foe, 

To  combat  dares  his  enemy. 
Pardon  me  maid,  it'  in  my  lays, 
Sometimes  I  use  "tarpaulin  phrase;" 
Without,  1  could  not  well  express 
What  should   be  seen   ill   native  dress; 

Take  from  the  savage  drapery  wild, 
lie  then  appears  less  nature's  child; 
l!ut  with  the  wampum,  plume  and  knife, 
The  Indian  stands  confessed  to  life. 

And  here,  perhaps,  thou  wouldst  to  know 

How  felt  the  heart,   in   sight  the  foe? 

1  was  •'  a  mother's  much  loved  boy, 

Her  fondest,  best,  her  eldest  joy;" 

At  parting,  she  had  thus  expressed, 

When  to  the  matron  bosom  pressed, 

Her  love  maternal  for  a  son, 

When  erst  the  seaman's  life  begun: 

And  prayed  that  God  her  child  would  bless, 

With  all  a  mother's  tenderness. 

This  parent,  sisters,  loved  1  well, 

Yes,  more  than  uncouth  rhymes  can  tell. 

And  when  1  saw  the  coming  fight, 

And  knew  that  ere  the  shades  of  night, 

Where  many  meet,  that  few^  should  part, 

A  wild  throb  passed  across  this  heart; 

P'or  I  had  seen  a  mother's  tear 

Flow  but  at  thought  of  danger  near, 

That  son  who  now  in  bloody  strife, 

For  country,  honour,  dares  his  life; 

One  momentary  pang  foregoes— 

For  danger — No!  for  others'  woes, 

For  tears  that  this  eventful  fray, 

May  cause  to  flow  another  day: 

Who  proud,  would  not  exchange  his  place 

For  power,  reward,  or  lady's  grace: 

No!  nought  upon  this  earthly  sphere, 

Would  make  him  quit  his  station  there. 

'Tis  past,  'tis  o'er,  and  duty's  cares 

Awake  the  soul,  the  mind  prepares, 

To  meet  the  storm  that  soon  will  rage, 

When  such  dire  enemies  engage. 

(q)  What  sound  is  that!     The  thrilling  cheer, 

Of  friends,  who  in  a  sail-boat  near, 

The  lifted  hat,  and  adieu  tell 

To  many  a  long  and  last  farewell: 

'Twas  grateful  to  the  ear. 
The  peal  we  sent  it  back  again, 
The  hollow  ship,  the  isles,  the  main, 

Prolonged  the  echoing  cheer. 

The  light  is  passed,  with  canvass  pressed, 
Armed  at  all  points,  prepared  the  best 
The  time  allowed,  the  ship  advances, 
Dashing  the  foam  where  th'  sunbeam  dances, 


And   mimic   Iris  round   the  bows. 

Sportive  play  as  the  wave  she  ploughs. 

It  was  a  beauteous  awful  scene, 

To  see  her  glide  through  the  billows  green, 

While  sullen   far  beneath  the  lee, 

Expectant    lay   her  enemy; 

Silent  awaiting  with  lessened  sail, 

The  foe  that  wings  it  on  the  gale. 

Already  had  the  distant  land, 

The  rocks,  the  shore,  the  sea-beat  strand, 

And  clouds  and  hills  of  darkened  hue, 

Commingling  melted  to  the  view; 

So  blended,  mixed,  the  shades  appeared, 

That  none  but  the  eye  of  the  seaman  reared, 

Could  trace  distinct,  or  point  the  line, 

Where  earth,  or  air,  or  seas  disjoin; 

When  close  aboard  is  seen  to  float 

A  little  bark,  a  pink-stern  boat, 

And  as  we  pass  her  rapid  by, 

The  skipper  thus  is  heard  to  cry: 

(s)  "A  challenge  I  am  sent  to  bear 

From  him  commands  that  frigate  there, 

To  you."    Brave  Lawrence  turned  and  smiled, 

For  'twas  a  herald  rude  and  wild, 

Whose  strength  of  voice  had  suited  well, 

In  age  of  chivalry  to  tell, 

Before  the  feudal  castle's  moat, 

Defiance  from  his  stentor  throat — 

"The  flag  that  waves  o'er  yonder  foes, 

Is  challenge  enough."     He  said  to  those 

Who  gathered  round,  "What  class?  what  size 

Yon  ship?"    The  herald  quick  replies, 

"She's  much  about  your  own,"  and  past, 

For  we  had  neared,  approaching  fast, 

With  crowd  of  sail,  the  foe. 
The  royals  slumbered  in  the  gale, 
But  now  reduced  the  lofty  sail, 

Prepared  to  strike  the  blow. 
"Point  well  the  guns,  be  careful  not 
To  spend  in  vain  a  single  shot," 
The  last  behest  the  youthful  aid 
From  commander  below  conveyed. 
Why  does  yon  ship  her  topsails  fill, 
Who  late  upon  the  wave  lay  still? 
And  why  does  she  to  seaward  ply, 
As  if  she  would  th'  encounter  fly? 
With  well  known  circumstance  combined, 
A  dark  suspicion  crossed  the  mind! 
Can  gallant  foe  who  sought  the  fight, 
Now  seek  for  aid,  or  shun  in  flight, 
The  battle  he  had  singly  dared; 
And  with  a  ship  so  unprepared! 
Far  on  the  distant  wave  may  lie 
Companion   of  her  treachery! 
And  onward  thus  she  leads  t'employ 
Base  stratagem  and  foul  decoy! 
For  we  had  seen,  day  after  day, 
The  Tenedos  and  Shannon  lay, 
Co-cruisers  in  the  distant  bay; 
Had  we  that  challenge  bold  received, 
Th'  unjust  surmise  we'd  ne'er  believed: 
Each  written  word,  to  Broke  'tis  due, 
Bespoke  him  chieftain  brave  and  true; 
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Who  would  not  for  his  honour's  sake, 
A  base  advantage  ever  take. 
Twas  his  intent  at  sea  to  cruise, 
Until  his  foe  might  bravely  choose 
T'  avow  him  ready  for  the  strife, 
With  energy  and  practice  rift. 
But  see  that  lip  that  curls  in  scorn, 
Says.  "No  delay!  no,  not  till  morn! 
Train  at  the  hind  a  shotted  gun! 
Teach  him  from  equal  foe  to  run! 
Was  it  for  this  he  sought  the  fight?" 
An  eighteen  pounder's  instant  trained, 
And  quick  as  e'er  the  sight  is  gained, 
The  glancing  ball  along  the  wave, 
Speaks  a  plain  language  to  the  brave; 
And  ere  its  whistling  sound  so  shrill, 
And  deeper  tones  of  gun  are  still, 
The  topsail  flat-aback  is  prest 
With  bellying  folds  against  the  mast. 
Indignant  wrath,  that  flashing  burns, 
The  hunted  lion  quickly  turns; 
Who  if  he  e'er  affects  to  fly, 
Does  but  recoil  in  mockery. — 
Approaches  now  that  moment,  when, 
Shall  test  the  nerve  of  stoutest  men; 
Each  quartered  on  the  battle's  verge, 
And  ranged  along  the  leeward  side, 
Prepares  to  purple  ocean's  tide. 
It  :s  indeed  a  gallant  show, 
The  lofty  ship,  the  hardy  crew 
That  fore  and  aft  do  ready  stand, 
Training  their  guns  with  steady  hand, 
Waiting  with  cool  and  temp'rate  zeal, 
The  time  to  make  the  foemen  feel; 
For  yet,  a  little  on  the  bow, 
But  fast  he  drops,  and  even  now 
The  forward  guns  can  bear! 
The  blazing  match  is  tossed  in  air — 
Vet  once  again  the  sight  is  tried — 
They  bear!  instant  the  match  is  plied. 
The  balls  they  did  not  spend  in  vain, 
For  ranks  of  Britons  tumbled  slain, 
My  shipmates  too,  felt,  fiercely  felt, 
The  well  aimed  blows  the  Briton  dealt. 
The  combat  swells,  the  sides  are  riven, 
'Tis  dark  as  midnight's  clouded  heaven; 
When  not  a  star  illumes  the  sky, 
To  bless  the  lonely  wanderer's  eye; 
But  as  the  vivid  lightning's  flash 
Across  the  sight  will  sudden  dash, 

Increasing  the  deep  obscurity; 
Such  was  the  cannon's  blood-red  blaze, 
Fiercely  seen  through  the  thickened  maze 
Of  sulphur  smoke.    Their  deep  toned  thunder. 
Seemed  to  shake  the  sphere  asunder, 
And  musketry's  incessant  rattle, 
Sounds  feeble  mid  the  louder  battle; 
But  each  gives  wing  to  vengeance'  ball, 
Some  by  the  iron  tempest  fall, 
To  fracturing  splints  some  yield  their  breath, 
And  others  find  a  leaden  death. 

Oh,  I  could  name  who  fought,  who  fled, 
And  who  were  numbered  with  the  dead, 


In  that  short  term  of  wrath  and  strife, 
Where  to  have  been  and  still  survive, 
'Twould  seem  that  more  than  mortal  life, 
Were  giv'n  the  man  that  he  might  live. 
The  waves  in  storms  shall  wake  their  knell, 
Who  on  that  day,  fell,  bravely  fell; 
Let  him  to  whom  belongs  the  name, 
That  mantles  with  the  blush  of  shame, 
The  cheek  of  her  that  gave  him  birth, 
Be  nameless  as  devoid  of  worth. 

(t)  Our  guns  no  longer  now  can  bear! 

Must  we  the  iron  storm  forbear? 

Each  man  at  all  my  guns  is  still: 

But  'tis  not  for  the  want  of  will! 

No,  no!  for  something  has  befell, 

Wliat  'tis,  below,  we  cannot  tell. 

And  though  with  folded  arms  we  stand, 

Each  fiercer  grasps  his  glist'ning  brand. — 

Hark!  mid  the  rattling  peals  of  death, 

Was  it  command  of  dying  breath? 

(u)  "Boarders  away!     Seize  firm  your  glaive, 

And  rush  on  deck  the  ship  to  save!" 

One  sole  division  only  heard, 

So  feebly  uttered  was  the  word; 

With  rapid  step  and  vengeance'  glance, 

They  to  the  fated  deck  advance. 

There  bleeding  prostrate  in  their  gore, 

The  quarter-deck  was  covered  o'er, 

With  all  those  brave  defenders,  who 

So  lately  made  a  gallant  show; 

And  had  to  God  in  vigor  vowed 

To  fall,  or  see  the  red  cross  bowed: 

True  to  their  oaths,  they  bleeding  lay, 

The  victims  of  that  dreadful  day. 

Some  care  it  took  to  step  among 

The  mangled  corse,  t'  avoid  the  throng 

Of  those  who  dying  at  their  post, 

Have  lost  their  lives,  no  honour  lost! 

Who  heard  that  last  and  sad  appeal, 

Of  him  who  no  more  wields  his  steel? 

In  number  few,  too  few  to  save, 

By  desp'rate  courage  e'er  so  brave. 

The  dying  words  from  Lawrence'  lip, 

Were,  "brave  lads,  don't  give  up  the  ship; 

Save  the  fair  stars  and  stripes  from  shame. 

Save  mine,  your  own,  your  country's  fame!" 

And  well  had  they  the  charge  obeyed, 

That  few  who  came  on  deck  to  bleed, 

If  men  were  formed  of  granite  rock, 

And  might  withstand  the  bullet  shock: 

By  deeds,  not  words,  the  few  replied, 

Opposed  their  breasts,  and  falling  died. 

Whose  form  is  that  amid  the  slaughter, 
Whose  sword  bright  flashes  in  the  water? 
'Tis  that  Lieutenant,*  young  and  brave, 
Who  finds  in  battle  glory's  grave: 
His  heart  was  stout  as  e'er  wielded  brand, 
Yet  still  I  think  I  view  him  stand — 
'Twas  when  the  ships  were  foul  aboard, 
The  daring  foe  had  passed  the  word. 

To  board  his  enemy  sword  in  hand. 
Pale,  wounded,  leaning  'gainst  a  mast, 
*  Ludlow. 
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His  pulse  beat  high  though  blood  ran  fast, 
Staining  the  planks  and  Beamed  decks, 
Where  men  and  spars  lay  listless  wrecks; 
Forming  such  ruin,  'twould  make  run  cold 
The  warrior's  blood  to  hear  it  told: 
For  never  yet,  destruction  whirled, 
So  dread,  s'o  ample  had  been  hurled, 
As  in  that  hour  of  deadly  hate, 
When  those  ships  met   of  equal  rate. 
My  left  arm  raised,  I  pointing  cried, 
(The  right  hung  shattered  by  my  side, 
That  side  too  ebbed  the  purple  tide,) 
"Behold  the  boarding  enemy, 

The  quarter  even  now  they  gain!" 
'Twas  he  replied,  "Men.  follow  me!" 

But   bravery   essayed   in   vain. 
Compelled  the  useless  sword  to  yield, 
The  nerveless  arm  refuseu  to  wield. 
(\v)    Here,   maiden,   let    me  draw   the  veil, 
Nor  shock  thy  ear  with   the  horrid  tale. 
That  manhood  should  conceal; 
For  1  would  not  a  foeman's  crimes 
Should  freeze  thy  soul,  or  stain  my  rhymes. 
When  man  has  ceased  t'  oppose  his  glaive, 

In  battle  dire  and  fell, 
'Tis  mercy,  godlike,  great,  to  save. 

And  treat  the  pris'ner  well. 


One  pleasing  thought  alone  remains, 

T  have  struck  our  flag,  no  seaman  stains. 

Of  our  ill-fated  crew: 
And  well  I  could  the  slain  recount, 
Who  to  the  desp'rate  task  did  mount. 

If  numbered  not  a  few. 
Brittania's  best  and  bravest  fell, 
And  many  a  spirit  sunk  to  hell. 
Ere  in  the  terrible  melee, 
They  sailed  them  victors  in  th'  affray, 
(x)  Unlike  that  frigate,  now  our  boast, 
That  gave  a  wreath,  a  laurel  lost: 
Lost  ere  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed, 
Or  punctured  vein  from  scratch  had  bled; 
Struck  from  her  gaff,  her  ensign  low, 
And  that  too  to  a  Moslem  foe  !  !  ! 
Slaves    they  became,  were    bought,  were  sold, 
And  all  their  value  paid  in  gold. 
So  base  a  breed  might  well  have  stayed. 
Within  the  harem  walls  a  guard, 
And,  capon-like,  have  strutted  o'er 
The  courts,  that  eunuchs  did  before. 
Decatur  came,  redeemed  her  name, 
And  won  a  wreath,  mid  wreaths  of  flame. 

With  keen  regret,  allow  one  tear, 

A  tribute  to  his  early  bier; 

Whate'er  his  faults,  atoned  how  deep! 

A  clod  of  earth  can  ever  speak! 

While  he  to  whom  the  shame  is  due, 

Does  pass  for  chieftain  brave  and  true. 

In  vain,  these  limbs  were  marred  in  vain, 

For  over  heaps  of  freemen  slain, 

The  foes  resistless  bridged  their  way; 

But  each  progressive  step  that  day. 


Showed   friend  and   foe.  in  gory  death, 
Fierce  grasped  as  when  they  yielded  breath 
Bathed  in  my  own.  nij  comrade's  blood, 
Of  those  who  longest  last,  withstood 
The  dire  attack,  'twas  mine  to  live, 
A  wretched  pris'ner,  for  those  to  grieve, 
Who   nobly  died   in    freedom's  cause, 
For  seamen's  rights  and  nations'  laws. 
There  is  not,  maid,  on  earth  a  name, 
Expressive  of  that  deadly  shame, 
'that  brave  men  feel  when  overcome, 
Almost  at  threshold  of  their  home — 
"lis  more  than  death,  I've  tasted,  know 
The  bitter  feelings  of  that  wo: 
For  when  the  desp'rate  cry  was  raised 
By  those  where  mercy  was  refused; 
"Blow  up  the  ship!"  terrific  sound! 
Shed  no  new  horrors  then  around. 
I  did  not  then  a  finger  raise, 
T'  avert  destruction's  sudden  blaze; 
Though  well  I  knew  upon  the  wing, 
Tnstanter  'twould  that  moment  bring 
The  crush  of  ships,  the  death  of  those. 
My  bleeding  friends,  my  victor  foes. 
Involved  in  one  promiscuous  fate, 
None  left,  the  story  to  relate. 
The  combat  is  over,  the  brave  are  at  rest, 
The  hammock  now  shrouds  the  cold  lifeless 

form ; 
And  many  there  are  of  the  first  and  the  best, 
Who   no   more   shall   breast   the   missile   or 

storm. 
Oh,  who  shall  relate  to  their  friends  the  sad 

story, 
How  when  living  they  fought!  how  when  dead 

pale  and  gory! 

One  funeral  rite  served  the  friend  and  the  foe, 
One  chapter  sufficed  from  the  record  of  God, 

To  plunge  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  below, 
To  give  to  their  long  and  lasting  abode, 

The  victims  of  battle,  in  youth's  flower  per- 
ished; 

A  name  only  left,  to  be  loved,  to  be  cherished. 

And  fell  there  no  tears  for  the  fate  of  the 
dead, 
As  on  deck  lay  the  maimed,   as  the   slight 
wounded  stood? 

The  wounds  of  the  brave  had  not  yet  ceased 

to  bleed, 
And  tears  that  were   wept,   were   drops  of 

their  blood: 
No  mother  was  there  o'er  their  forms  bend- 
ing, 
Rude  seamen  alone  felt  the  scene  too  heart 

rending. 
I   turned   from   the   spot   with   a   sickness   of 

grief, 
With   a   feeling   of  pain   unknown   till    that 

hour; 
The  passage  from  health  to  the  grave  was  so 

brief! 
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A  grave  where  the  shark  and  the  dog-fish 
devour! 

That  I  crept  to  the  dark  nook  the  steerage 
gloom  shaded, 

To  mourn  o'er  my  friends  whose  bright  man- 
hood had  faded. 

And  others  shall  mourn  the  result  of  the  fight, 
In  the  deep  sea  are   laid   husband,   father, 

and  son; 
And  sorrow  shall  come  like  the  shades  of  the 

night, 
And  veil  in  the  dark  weed  the  fair  widowed 

one. 
Hope  is  past,  all  is  lost  to  the  desolate  beauty, 
Save  the  patriot  thought,  they  died  in  their 

duty. 


(m)  The  Shannon  had  been  rigged  in  this 
manner,  probably  with  a  view  to  decisive 
merchantmen.  1  do  not  believe  any  decep- 
tion was  ever  intended  towards  Lawrence, 
whom  Broke  certainly  considered  an  antago- 
nist every  way  worthy  of  him. 

(n)  The  English  canvass  is  remarkably 
dark,  when  contrasted  with  the  snow  white 
Russian  canvass,  of  which  the  American  sails 
were  generally  made.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  marks,  and  will  first  attract 
the  observation  of  a  seaman,  when  deciding 
upon  the  national  character  of  a  vessel. 

(o)  There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men,  on  account  of  not  having  re- 
ceived their  prize  money  for  the  previous 
cruise.  There  never  was  any  discrmination 
manifested  to  meet  the  enemy.  And  with  the 
exception  of  some  two  or  three,  the  men  con- 
ductd  themselves  well  and  bravely  in  battle. 

(q)  While  the  Chesapeake  was  unmooring 
and  preparing  for  battle  a  large  sloop  filled 
with  gentlemen  from  Boston,  who  had  em- 
barked for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  ex- 
pected engagement,  luffed  to  under  our  stern, 
and  gave  us  three  hearty  cheers,  which  we 
cordially  returned.  Many  others  followed  us 
out  and  witnessed  the  encounter  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  The  interest  of  the  country 
was  intensely  aroused,  and  we  soon  began  to 
see  the  numerous  hills  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
crowned  with  the  excited  masses  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens. 

(s)  When  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
Shannon,  we  passed  a  little  pink-stern  boat, 
whose  master  hailed  us,  and  said,  he  had  a 
challenge  for  us.  Captain  Lawrence  only  re- 
plied to  him  by  inquiring  what  ship  it  was, 
and  her  force.  He  was  ignorant  of  her  name, 
he  answered;  but  continued,  she  was  much 
about  our  own.  We  passed  the  little  boat 
rapidly,  and  had  no  farther  parlance  with 
him.  The  skipper  took  the  written  challenge 
to  Boston,  in  Broke's  handwriting.  It  speaks 
well  for  Captain  Broke. 


(t)  In  passing  to  windward  of  the  Shannon, 
within  pistol  shot,  we  fired  the  two  guns  I 
had  the  immediate  command  of  three  times 
each,  trebly  shotted.  They  were  loaded  the 
fourth  time  and  run  out,  when  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  guns  informed  me  he  could  not 
bring  it  to  bear,  that  is,  the  enemy  could  not 
be  aimed  at  to  be  struck.  I  immediately  went 
to  the  port,  and  saw  that  the  Shannon  had 
dropped  too  far  astern  to  be  injured  from  my 
guns. 

(u)  It  was  while  in  a  state  of  inaction,  pro- 
duced by  not  being  able  to  bring  my  guns 
to  bear,  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  quarter- 
deck above  me,  call  "Boarders  away!"  Dur- 
ing the  first  cruise  of  that  ship,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Evans,  the  boarders  were 
summoned  to  the  upper  deck  by  the  beat  of 
drum.  Capt.  Lawrence  thought,  fit  to  make 
several  changes  in  the  discipline  on  board, 
when  he  assumed  the  command,  and  among 
others  made  the  unfortunate  one  of  substi- 
tuting the  trumpet  for  the  drum.  A  black 
man  was  selected  to  perform  the  office,  who 
could  fill  the  instrument  but  indifferently.  He 
had  not  the  most  distant  claim  of  being  a 
musician,  yet  he  could  blow  a  strong  blast. 
That  satisfied  Capt.  Lawrence,  he  would  an- 
swer. It  never  occurred  to  the  Captain  that 
the  negro's  wind  might  fail  in  battle,  which 
it  appeared  effectually  to  do;  for  when  com- 
manded to  summon  the  boarders  from  below. 
he  could  not  raise  a  sound.  The  Shannon 
more  judiciously  called  away  her  boarders  by 
the  ringing  of  her  bell.  It  was  thus  it  hap- 
pened the  Chesapeake's  boarders  were  not 
brought  up  to  repel  the  enemy,  whither  I 
am  confident  they  would  have  repaired  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  had  they  heard  the 
order.  I  saw  no  hesitation  in  the  small  party 
I  commanded:  they  rushed  instantly  to  the 
quarter-deck. 

(w)  There  were  excesses  committed  on 
board  the  Chesapeake  after  resistance  had 
ceased.  It  is  no  dotibt  difficult  to  stay  the 
work  of  death,  when  a  town  is  stormed,  or  a 
ship  boarded.  Broke  was  too  desperately 
wounded  himself  to  be  fully  sensible  of  what 
was  going  on,  though  as  one  instance,  he  cer- 
tainly saved  the  life  of  Midshipman  Randolph, 
who  was  about  to  be  immolated  by  his  men, 
long  after  resistance  had  ceased.  Though  I 
am  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
heat  of  blood  and  the  strife  of  battle,  I  am 
willing  to  make  none  for  the  blackguard  un- 
gentlemanly  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Faulkner 
who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  meanness  that  could  dictate  the 
order  to  withhold  from  Capt.  Lawrence, 
wounded  and  dying  as  he  was,  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  his  own  ample  stores,  without  a 
requisitoin  from  the  surgeon,  is  almost  in- 
conceivable, and  surely  deserves  execration. 
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We  feel  a  hearty  satisfaction  in  an- 
nouncing the  Journal  prizes  for  this  year. 
The  first,  a  prize  of  twenty -five  dollars  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  E.  McColgan,  of  New  York, 
for  the  best  critical  essay.  The  subject 
chosen  is  "Aubrey  De  Vere."  The  contest  is 
open  to  every  student  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  May  14th  is  the 
limit  of  time  allowed.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Journal,  and 
are  to  be  competed  for  only  by  students  of 
the  four  college  classes.  One  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  the  best  short  story  of  not  more 
than  2,000  words;  the  other  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  verse  composition.  No  contri- 
bution that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
Journal  is  eligible,  and  none  will  be  re- 
ceived after  May  1st. 


The  Journal  lustily  joins  in  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  congratulations  and  rejoicings 
that  now  resound  throughout  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  District,  in  consequence 
of  the  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
of  the  Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of  the 
law  faculty  of  Georgetown  University. 
Judge  JUcComas  has  now  begun  his  third 
term  as  lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Contracts 
and  the  haw  of  Evidence;  and  has  won  im- 
mense popularity  as  a  professor,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  hear  his  discourses.  This  line  of 
work  is  particularly  congenial  to  the  Sen- 
ator-elect, and  one  in  which  he  takes  pecu- 
liar pride.  In  reply  to  an  address  made  at 
the  reception  given  him  on  the  evening  of 
January  26th,  by  the  students  of  the  lawi 
school,  Judge  McComas  declared  that 
neither  now,  while  still  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  nor  afterwards  when  more 
actively  engaged  in  politics  would  he  be 
willing  to  give  up  his  chair  in  the  law  fac- 
ulty. He  wishes  to  be  known  first  as  a  dis- 
penser of  justice  and  as  an  educator, 
though  he  is  a  politician  of  great  prudence 
and  a  warm  party  man. 

#     *     * 

We  insert  here  the  reply  of  Judge  Mc- 
Comas to  the  greetings  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  notify  him  officially  of  his 
election.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
State  Senators  Norman  B.  Scott  and  Frank 
S.  Strobridge,  and  State  Representatives  P. 
N.  Lenderking,  Ashley  M.  Gould  and 
Charles  R.  Schrim. 

The  sound  common  sense  of  the  states- 
man and  the  sincerity  of  the  man  as  por- 
trayed in  this  short  speech  are  quite  re- 
freshing and  calculated  to  rouse  high  hopes 
for  a  successful  career  of  the  Senator-elect: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates: 
Five  years  ago  I  took  my  seat  upon  the 
Federal  bench  and  turned  away  from  po- 
litical life.     As  John  Morley  says  of  life 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  had  found 
that  life  in  Congress  is  'idleness  without 
rest,  industry  without  work,  argument 
without  persuasion,  and  majorities  without 
■  power.'  In  the  still  cool  air;  in  the  serene 
and  tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  coixrts  was 
personal  independence,  industry  yielding 
results,  congenial  studies,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  useful  labor  each  year 
performed. 

"Upon  me  thus  engaged  you  yourselves 
and  the  representatives  of  our  people  in 
our  General  Assembly  have  suddenly 
called  to  represent  our  ancient  Common- 
wealth in  the  United  States  Senate.  This 
is  a  high  honor..  It  is  a  great  trust,  and 
to  the  people  of  our  State  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  people  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  for  such  confidence.  Other  gen- 
tlemen conspicuous  in  political  and  busi- 
ness life  magnanimously  yielded  their  can- 
didacies and  indorsed  mine,  and  with  prac- 
tical unanimity  among  the  representatives 
the  majority  party  determined  upon  my 
election. 

"I  am  gratified  to  believe  that  this  con- 
test leaves  no  bitterness  among  those  who 
participated,  or  between  the  candidates 
who  urged.  Youth  only  is  radical.  The 
prime  of  life  brings  conservatism  and 
thought  in  action.  Our  State  is  conserv- 
ative; our  State  can  be  better  aided  by  a 
legislator  with  some  experience  in  Congress 
than  by  one  without.  I  well  know  that  a 
Senator  in  his  first  term  cannot  render  the 
best  service;  influence,  power,  and  position 
come  with  longer  service.  I  pledge  you, 
however,  my  best  efforts. 

"Through  you,  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, I  pledge  our  people  that,  with  loy- 
alty to  our  common  country  and  devotion 
to  our  beloved  State,  I  will  give  the  six 
years  of  my  prime  for  which  you  have 
called  me  to  unwearied  endeavor,  faithful 
labor,  and  honest  zeal  as  Senator  from 
Maryland.  While  I  remain  upon  the  bench 
it  is  not  proper  that  I  should  make  utter- 
ances of  opinion  upon  any  public  questions. 


The  judicial  office  is  absolutely  non-parti- 
san. I  need  not  say  to  you  who  know  me 
that  my  first  desire,  my  constant  aim,  will 
be  for  peace  and  harmony  in  the  party  now 
dominant  in  our  State.  Before  it  are  large 
opportunities;  on  it  are  great  responsibili- 
ties; about  it  grave  perils.  Let  there  be  no 
worrying  faction,  but  rather  an  honest 
emulation  to  achieve  a  splendid  record  of 
public  service  in  the  executive  and  other 
administrative  offices,  and  in  the  General 
Assembly  itself. 

"My  best  wish,  gentlemen,  is  that  jou 
may  pass  few  laws  and  none  but  wise  ones. 
Once  more  I  thank  you  for  the  terms  in 
which  your  chairman  and  my  personal 
friend,  Senator  Scott,  has  conveyed  your 
important  message.  Once  more  I  assure 
you  I  accept  it  with  a  patriotic  purpose  to 
serve  our  State  and  country." 

At  the  last  annual  banquet  of  the  Union 
College  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond, president  of  Union  college,  during 
the  progress  of  an  interesting  address,  let 
fall  certain  remarks  that  have  a  deep  sig- 
nificance in  this  age  of  unrest  and  discon- 
tent in  the  world  of  pedagogies.  Just  now 
when  so  many  educational  institutions  of 
this  country,  abandoning  time-tried  and 
revered  systems  of  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing, are  racing  after  fads,  and  striving  to 
ape,  without  having  either  the  means  or 
the  adaptability  to  imitate  successfully,  the 
method  employed  by  certain  large  centers 
of  learning,  it  is  a  relief  to  hear  something 
said  in  praise  of  the  small  college  and  of 
old-fashioned  systems  of  education.  Dr. 
Raymond  says:  "There  was  never  greater 
need  of  intelligent,  broad-minded,  patriotic 
citizenship  than  to-day.  As  civilization  ad- 
vances its  problems  become  more  complex, 
calling  with  increasing  emphasis  for  train- 
ed ability  and  developed  powers  of 
thought,  and  because  of  this  the  American 
college  becomes  a  necessity  of  American 
civilization,  and  American  patriotism  has 
no  higher  obligation  than  that  of  fostering 
and     developing     the      institutions     that 
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directly  conserve  the  larger  interests  of  the 
nation. 

"And  in  this  connection  it  is  well  for  us 
to  be  reminded  that  the  intellectual  forces 
of  our  land  are  not  concentrated  in  a  few 
great  universities.  Of  our  75,000  college 
students  four-fifths  are  found  in  what  are 
known  as  the  smaller  colleges,  so  that  these 
represent  the  great  educating  and  enlight- 
ening agencies  of  the  republic.  Each  is 
doing  in  its  own  sphere  a  work  that  com- 
mands respect  and  deserves  support.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  land  to  concentrate  the 
higher  education  in  a  few  places.  The 
very  extent  of  our  territory  forbids  it,  and 
beyond  this  the  distinctive  American  prin- 
ciple, that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  have 
a  right  to  these  advantages,  and  the  poor 
are  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
local  institution.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
vast  majority  of  college  students  do  not 
travel  100  miles  from  their  home  for  their 
education;  nor  would  they  travel  further, 
ft  is  the  proximity  of  a  college  that  in  most 
instances  awakens  a  desire  for  college  train- 
ing and  makes  it  possible  to  secure  it.  This 
is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  consideration  of  the  question  of  higher 
education;  and  it  answers  the  objection  so 
often  raised — that  we  have  too  many  col- 
leges. Too  many  colleges,  doubtless,  for 
all  to  become  great  and  prosperous,  like 
eight  or  ten  that  might  be  named,  but  not 
too  many  to  give  an  education  to  all  the 
American  youth  who  desire  it,  and  who, 
for  the  common  weal,  should  have  it. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  While  honoring  the 
great  institutions  for  the  splendid  services 
which  they  render  in  many  directions,  for 
the  impulse  which  they  give  to  educational 
interests  in  general,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
I  think,  that  there  is  a  higher  average  of 
scholarship,  a  more  vigorous  life  in  general, 
among  2,000  students  representing,  let  us 
say,  ten  different  institutions,  than  among 
2,000  students  gathered  in  any  one  institu- 
tion ;  and  this  is  so  for  reasons  which  all  can 
appreciate." 


And  to-day,  when  students  everywhere 
clamor  for  self-government,  and  when  the 
so-called  "honor  system"  has  become  so  i 
universal  that  we  were  prone  to  believe  the 
in-loco-parentis  system  no  longer  exists  ex- 
cept in  a  few  "monastic"  schools,  we  are 
thrilled  at  the  courage  of  a  layman  and  a 
non-Catholic  who  can  dare  speak  in  favor 
of  the  "old-fashioned  methods." 

Dr.  Kayinond  thus  expresses  himself: 
"Our  work  is  not  great  enough  to  attract 
general  attention,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  that  de- 
servesthe  attention  of  all  well-wishers.  Hav- 
ing had  no  straw,  we  have  not  added  to  the 
pile  of  bricks  on  College  Hill;  but  we  have 
had  ideas  and  principles,  purposes  and 
truth,  and  these  we  have  tried  to  work  into 
the  mental  and  moral  structure  of  the 
young  men  under  our  care.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  expression  'under  our  care'  is 
about  as  distinctive  of  our  work  as  anything 
I  could  say.  We  still  hold  to  the  now 
somewhat  old-fashioned  idea  of  responsibil- 
ity for  our  students  and  personal  oversight. 
We  do  not  try  to  govern  arbitrarily,  but  to 
direct  and  encourage  and  warn  on  the 
basis  of  friendly,  and  not  merely  profes- 
sional, interest." 

*     *     # 

Having  heard  of  Casper  Whitney's  re- 
cent matrimonial  alliance  we  were  in  hopes 
he  would  refrain  from  slander  and  ca- 
lumny and  give  his  attention  to  securing 
domestic  peace  and  felicity,  but  the  bigoted 
and  fanatical  spirit  of  the  fellow  will  not 
let  him  rest,  and  so  we  hear  that  he  has 
again  trimmed  his  virulent  quill  to  score 
us. 

Well,  slander  affords  a  cheap  and  sure 
passage  to  notoriety,  and  for  all  the  injury 
he  can  do  Georgetown  by  using  its  fair 
name,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  the  boon  he 
so  ardently  craves.  Yet  to  hear  Mr.  Whit- 
ney prate  about  morality  and  ethics  is  about 
as  edifying  as  that  recent  occurrence  in 
London  where  bar-maids  and  street-walkers 
were  canvassed  to  sign  a  petition  for  the 
suppression  of  nunneries  and  convents. 
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The  following  articles  in  the  February- 
Atlantic  Monthly  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  college  men: 

"On  the  Outskirts  of  Public  Life,"  by 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson;  "The  Danger  from 
Experimental  Psychology,"  by  Prof. 
Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  the  Harvard 
Psychological  laboratory;  "The  True  Edu- 
cation of  an  Architect,"  "The  Capture  of 
Government  by  Commercialism,"  "A  Brief 
Survey  of  Eecent  Historical  "Work." 

"Living  in  a  university  city,  I  am  occas- 
ionally asked  by  students  how  they  can 
best  train  themselves  for  public  speaking; 
and  I  always  begin  with  one  bit  of  counsel, 
based  on  half  a  century's  experience:  'En- 
list in  a  reform.'  Enlist  in  something  which 
you  feel  for  the  moment  so  unspeakably 
more  important  than  yourself  as  wholly  to 
dwarf  you  and  the  rest  will  come."  This 
is  the  opening  sentence  of  Col.  Higginson's 
article,  which  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
writer's  own  public  speaking  and  his  work 
in  public  life.  It  is  full  of  sage  reflection, 
and  incidentally  gives  sound  advice  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  The  value  of  public 
speaking  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  the 
busy  college  student,  but  it  would  need 
only  a  moment's  reflection,  for  example,  on 
the  recent  currency  debate  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
at  our  very  doors,  to  convince  us  of  the 
power  men  wield  who  are  able,  as  Senator 
Carter  said  at  our  last  Philodemic  banquet, 
to  present  new  truths  clearly  and  forcibly 


or  to  present  old  truths  in  a  new  and  strik- 
ing way.  Col.  Higginson's  essay  is  well 
worth  reading. 

The  philosophical  article  on  the  new 
psychology  is  very  timely  in  this  region  of 
fads,  where  any  new  branch  finds  ready  ad- 
herents because  of  its  novelty.  The  dan- 
ger seems  to  lie  in  the  tendency  to  discard 
all  the  sound  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
to  expect  from  experiment  results  that  men 
who  are  properly  educated  know  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  the  sphere  of  physical  re- 
search. One  especial  danger  is  due  to  the 
application  of  this  method  of  experiment 
to  pedagogy.  When  teachers  in  public 
schools  begin  to  look  on  children  as  auto- 
mata without  wills  disastes  must  result. 

For  any  of  our  fellow-students  who  may 
be  looking  forward  to  an  architectural  ca- 
reer, we  advise  the  article  on  the  "True  Ed- 
ucation of  an  Architect."  It  is  important 
for  all  to  understand  something  about 
architecture;  hence  the  article  will  possess 
general  interest.  One  sentence  should  ex- 
cite serious  reflction :  "That  which  has  been 
done  since  1815  in  the  way  of  architectural 
fine  art  has  not  been  worth  the  doing,  and 
it  would  be  better,  on  the  whole,  if  it  were 
wiped  out."  This  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  dreadful  comment  on 
the  hollowness  of  this  century's  work  that 
such  a  sentence  should  appear  in  a  leading 
magazine  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  cen- 
tury. 
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Tlie  other  articles  mentioned  are  timely 
and  useful.  Interest  in  the  political  out- 
look for  our  Government  is  part  of  the  true 
American's  patriotic  training. 

Unhappily  our  mention  of  this  month's 
Atlantic  cannot  close  without  a  word  of 
censure.  It  contains  a  story  entitled:  "The 
Masquerade,"  which  is  a  very  gross  mis- 
representation of  Trappist  life,  containing 
amid  several  ignorant  and  vulgar  insinua- 
tions about  the  recluses  a  grotesque  and  im- 
possible account  of  a  man  who,  after  mur- 
dering one  of  the  monks,  puts  on  the 
coarse  habit  of  his  victim  and,  though  a 
Protestant,  succeeds  in  passing  for  a  relig- 
ious and  in  deceiving  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a 
contribution  was  printed.  AVe  are  afraid 
the  interest  in  a  supposed  psychological 
study,  based  on  the  close  resemblance  some 
men  bear  to  one  another,  misled  the  editor 
and  induced  him  to  pass  light  judgment 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  plot.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  was  not  indeed  as  ignorant  as  the 
author  of  the  true  surroundings  of  a  Trap- 
pist monastery.  It  is,  of  course,  no  fault 
for  any  one  to  know  nothing  of  a  life  with 
which  one  can  have  no  sympathy  and  no 
accurate  information,  but  it  is  very  blame- 
worthy to  attempt  under  such  circum- 
stances to  sketch  the  life  and  misrepresent 
others  by  supposing  impossible  situations 
and  unnatural  motives. 

#     *     # 

Since  Collier's  Weekly  has  been  entrust- 
ed to  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Collier,  '94,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal 
during  his  senior  year  here,  very  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  maga- 


zine. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  excel- 
lent and  well-considered  leaders  on  the,  stir- 1 
ring  issues  of  the  hour.  In  the  number  fori 
January  27,  we  find  three  able  papers  that 
show  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  familiar 
ity  witli  political  and  ethical  subjects.  This 
latest  number  appears  in  a  new  and  en- 
larged form.  The  literary  comments  by  its 
regular  contributors  have  for  a  long  time 
made  the  Weekly  unique.  There  is  a  fresh 
ness  and  independence  in  the  literary  criti 
cism  which  one  seeks  in  vain  in  other  mag 
azines,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced seem  to  be  the  product  of  preju 
dice,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
*     *     * 

"Cambridge;  by  an  Oxonian,"  in  the 
January  Blackwood's  contains  a  very  in 
structive  sketch  of  student  life  at  the  great 
English  university.  It  is  full  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence.  The  deans,  the  loca! 
names,  the  novels  which  describe  contem 
porary  life,  the  magazines,  the  Dons,  the 
writers  of  parodies,  "the  boats,"  the  famous 
men  who  have  dwelt  there  are  very  happihj 
touched  upon.  Such  an  array  of  topics 
ought  to  invite  perusal.  It  is  a  good  article 
to  while  away  an  hour  of  rest  from  more 
serious  work,  and  the  reflections  arousec 
within  the  American  collegian  as  he  wan 
ders  through  Cambridge  with  an  Oxforc 
guide  cannot  fail  to  be  very  salutary. 
*     *     # 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  note: 
on  "Ruskin,  as  an  Oxford  Lecturer,"  in  the 
Century.  They  are  the  recollections  of  on< 
who  attended  the  art  lectures  "of  the  mos 
eloquent  man  in  England,"  at  the  close  o: 
his  second  term  as  Slade  Professor  of  Art 
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The  anecdotes  related  seem  to  be  published 
for  the  first  time  now  and  they  help  us  to 
jicture  more  vividly  the  personality  of  a 
nan  whose  influence  over  the  age  has  been 
is  beneficial  as  it  was  widespread. 


In  the  Cosmopolitan  we  find  an  article 
m  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  sketches  and 
pictures  of  the  Justices,  whose  number  was 
recently  completed  by  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Joseph  McKenna,  of  Califor- 
nia, ex- Attorney  General.  Perhaps  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  all  of  the  justices  are 
college  men.  They  form  a  body,  every 
member  of  which  is  worthy  of  highest  es- 
teem and  a  honor  to  the  American  bench 
and  to  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Walker,  to  keep  alive  the  discussion 
of  the  "Modern  Education"  topic,  submits 
new  list  of  questions.  They  cover  the 
ground  well,  and  if  the  heads  of  institu- 
tions in  America  and  Europe  undertake  to 
answer  them,  the  editor  may  expect 
enough  matter  for  a  set  of  volumes.  Let 
us  contribute  the  suggestion  that  his  defini- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education  be  amend- 
ed so  as  to  include  the  conditions  of  soul 
rather  than  of  mind  (since  the  latter  term 
seems  to  bespeak  merely  intellectual  train- 
ing), and  body,  which  will  best  serve  to 
bring  happiness  to  the  individual  educated 
and  to  those  about  him,  both  now  and  after 
1  life.  We  think  the  necessity  of  looking  on 
life  as  a  training  school  for  the  future  ex- 
istence and  as  a  time  given  for  us  to  win 
eternal  happiness,  can  never  be  excluded 
from  any  true  system  of  education.  Mod- 
ern education  is  fundamentally  astray  in  its 
disregard  of  this  essential  subjection  of  all 
present  aims  to  the  eternal  verities  that  will 
confront  us  when  we  appear  for  judgment 
at  the  throne  of  God. 


Mr.  Laurence  Ilutton  mentions,  in  the 
"Literary  Notes"  of  Harper's  Magazine,  a 
recent  book  by  Mr.  John  Corbin,  on 
"Schoolboy  Life  in  England."  We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  work,  but  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Hutton  we  can  readily 
agree  with  him  that  it  will  interest  boys 
of  all  ages  and  fathers  who  think  that  the 
American  preparatory  schools  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  "The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  English  schools,"  says 
Mr.  Corbin,  "is  not  to  be  learned  by  send- 
ing our  .boys  to  them,  but  by  studying  them 
as  institutions."  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  English  schools  are  always  the  best 
preparation  for  life  in  the  United  States, 
but  every  reasonable  man  must  see  how 
shallow  is  the  pretense  made  in  the  ordin- 
ary Latin  high  school  of  this  country  to 
give  a  sound  classical  training  when  the 
boys  who  finish  their  courses  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  do  not  know  as  much  Latin 
or  Greek  as  English  boys  of  fourteen.  Peo- 
ple complain  of  the  length  of  time  spent 
in  preparing  young  men  now  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  wish  to  give  less  time  at  col- 
lege to  classical  studies.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  they  do  not  see  the  waste  of 
energy  and  precious  years  devoted  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  large  cities  to  gather- 
ing superficial  acquaintance  with  an  im- 
mense variety  of  branches,  the  study  of 
which  begets  no  mental  training  and  im- 
mense conceit.  Whilst  we  are  squandering 
this  time,  and  talkinc  loudly  of  English 
studies  and  English  literature,  the  boys 
abroad  are  having  their  intellects  and  their 
taste  developed  by  solid  language-studies 
and  are  preparing  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion that  England  has  of  producing  the 
best  writers  of  their  mother  tongue,  be- 
cause her  youths  are  trained  in  the  clas- 
sics. 


STRANGE. 
A  hundred  times  or  so  a  day, 
Poor  Time  is  killed  in  wanton  play, 

And  still  we're  told  by  mortals  clever. 
That  happen  here  whatever  will, 
Though  nations  die  and  worlds  stand  still, 
Yet  time  will  surely  live  forever. 

— Dwadn  in  Brunonian. 
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OUR    EXCHANGES. 


After  nearly  two  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice our  ex-manager  begged  to  be  released 
from  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  had 
grown  quite  irksome.  His  request  was 
granted;  and  so,  with  no  little  misgivings, 
the  new  ex-man  makes  his  how  to  all 
friends — or  otherwise — of  the  Journal. 

It  did  not  take  the  new  ex-man  long  to 
discover  a  cogent  reason  why  his  predeces- 
sor sighed  for  release.  The  narrow-minded 
and  crotchety  views  of  certain  college  pe- 
riodicals are  all-sutHcient  either  thoroughly 
to  disgust  any  fair-minded  critic  or  to  sour 
his  kindly  disposed  intentions. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  about  the  nature 
and  form  of  college  publications.  The 
myopic  ex-men  in  question  seem  to  reason 
somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "I'm  all  right, 
but  you're  not  at  all  like  me,  therefore 
you're  all  wrong." 

Of  this  interesting  syllogism  we  might 
question  the  major  proposition,  transmit 
the  minor,  and  deny  the  conclusion  to- 
gether with  the  legitimacy  of  the  sequence. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  a  college  paper 
cannot  be  fettered  in  its  scope  by  any  catch 
phrase,  even  if  this  be  a  garbled  quotation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's,  nor  can  its  form  and  shape 
be  circumscribed  by  any  definite  law.  The 
former  depend  wholly  upon  the  dignity, 
character  and  requirements  of  the  institu- 
tion whence  the  periodical  proceeds;  the 
latter,  upon  the  taste  of  the  editor  and  the 
condition  of  the  journal's  bank  account. 

By  a  synthetical  process  of  reasoning, 
after  examining  about  100  different  college 
journals,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  periodical  of  a  college  should  represent 
that  institution,  should  serve  as  a  bond  to 
keep  alumni  in  sympathy  with  Alma  Mater 
and  with  each  other;  should  afford  students 


an  object-lesson  in  journalism;  should  bring 
to  public  notice  their  meritorious  literary 
efforts,  and  finally,  should  chronicle  local 
events  of  interest.     It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  aims  should  predom-  ] 
inate.    In  large  seats  of  learning  there  is  a] 
separate  publication  for  each  scope;  thus,  i 
for  example,  at  Harvard  there  is  the  An-\ 
a  mil,    the    Graduate,  the    Advocate,  the 
Crimson,  and  a  daily  paper. 

In   smaller    institutions    these    various 
scopes  are  combined,  yet  can  readily  be  dis- 1 
cerned   though  no   explicit  statement  be 
made  of  them. 

Our  Journal,  with  its  very  first  issue, 
stated  clearly  and  at  length,  its  scope.  For 
greater  distinctness,  in  1885  it  inserted  in 
this  statement  the  phrase:  "It  also  serves  | 
the  Society  of  Alumni  as  an  organ  or  means 
of  intercommunication." 

The  wording  of  this  scope,  as  it  appears 
above  our  editorial  column  has  suffered  no 
change  up  to  the  present  day. 

We  call  attention  to  ourselves  in  this  way 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  N.  D.  Schol- 
astic's ex-man;  adding  further,  that  the 
names  he  lately  cited  were  those  of  alumni, 
by  the  publication  of  whose  articles  the ! 
Journal  has  not  in  the  least  overstepped  the 
limits  set  to  college  journalism  and  has  but 
done  what  the  Scholastic  and  250  other 
college  papers  are  doing  continuously  and 
with  perfect  propriety. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the 
Scholastic  for  the  half  page  free  advertise- 
ment it  has  given  to  the  articles  and  con- 
tributors of  the  Journal;  yet  we  wonder 
how  large  a  portion  of  that  catalogue  of 
students  that  regularly  appear  on  the 
Scholastic's  last  page,  was  crowded  out  by 
this  prodigal  generosity. 
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We  apologize  to  our  other  exchanges 
for  apparent  neglect  and  partiality;  and 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  advent  of 
several  illustrious  strangers :  Lettres  de 
Jersey  from  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  the  Aloysian 
from  Mangalore,  India ;  the  Cornell 
Magazine  and  the  Charleston  Magazine.  We 
could  desire  no  more  pleasing  addition  to 
the  editor's  table  than  the  Cornell  Maga- 
zine, which,  in  its  prettily  illustrated 
cover,  greets  us  for  the  first  time.  Its 
short  stories  are  cleverly  written,  and  the 
January  number  also  contains  an  excel- 
lent criticism  of  AValt  Whitman,  who,  as 
the  writer  says,  has  now  come  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  American  critics.  We  would 
also  commend  the  "In  and  Out"  cover 
especially  for  its  originality,  a  quality 
which  with  some  of  our  exchanges  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  lost  art.  Un- 
doubtedly the  University  of  Virginia  Maga- 
zine is  far  in  the  lead  of  the  other  expo- 
nents of  the  journalistic  art  which  find 
their  way  to  our  sanctum  from  the  South- 
ern colleges.  The  stories  are  always 
interesting  and  the  verse  much  above  the 
average.  Their  distinguished  alumnus, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
attention  this  month  in  a  well  written 
article. 

In  the  Haverfordian  there  appears  a  very 
clever  foot  ball  story,  "  How  Jim  and  I 
Scored  Against  Penn."  Such  stories  as 
these  so  closely  linked  with  college  life, 
possess  a  certain  irresistable  charm  for  the 
student.  We  would  gladly  see  more 
fiction  of  this  nature  published  in  college 
periodicles. 

Other  welcome  visitors  were  the  Beau- 
mont Review  and  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine 
of  England,  the  Owl  of  Ottawa,  the  Lafay- 
ette, the  William  and  Mary  Monthly,  the 
Xavier,  the  Phoenix,  the  Mount  Holyoke, 
the  Purple,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Semi- 
nary Record. 

W.  H.  McAleer,  '98. 


"TO-DAY. 

When  evening-  shadows  veil  the  death  of  day 
And    distant    bells    wake    memories    in    the 
heart, 

Lonely,  I've  mused,  as  in  a  dream  to  say: 
"From  sweet  to-day,  how  sad  it  is  to  part!" 

Gone  with  its  sunshine  ever  from  the  world, 
Brief  was  its  visit,  long  will  its  absence  be: 

With    grief    of    heart,   I'd   watched   it,   as   it 
furled 
Its  golden  banners  down  behind  the  sea. 

Today,   the  flowers   seem   to   have   died   with 
thee; 
Down    'mid   the   meadows   withered    daisies 
lie; 
Through    orchard    trees    the    evening   breeze 
must  be 
Whispering  to  faded  flowers  a  lullaby. 

Today  has  left  me, — nearer  to  the  grave. 
What   have   my   labors   brought?     Through 
deepening  gloom 
An  answer  comes:    "Well   done,   my   servant, 
brave! 
Today  haith  left  thee  nearer  God  and  home." 
— C.  P.  Milligan,    '99,  in  Tamarack. 


RUDOLPH  TO  FLAV1A. 

If  love  were  all,  then  would  the  shadows  flee 
And  leave  your  soul,  my  world,  ablaze  with 

light; 
But  after  Life  there  falls  again  the  Night — 
And  with  the  Night? — Nay,  love,  we  are  not 

free 
To  work  our  little  wills.    For  you  and  me, 
Though  dark  the  clouds  and  sparse  the  scat- 
tered light, 
The  way  lies  opeu,  and  we  know  aright 
The  path  to  follow  through  the  dull  To  Be. 

Though  dear  the  memory  of  those  few,  brief 

days, 
And   drearer    the    years   without     thee    and 

alone, 
We  part  for  Time;    and   through  the   empty 

shows 
Of  everyday  we  tread  divided  ways 
Alike  converging  in  the  weird  unknown — 
But  keep  thy  love,  for  after  life,  who  knows? 
— F.  J.  Sutton  in  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
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GARRULUS. 


"Honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story." 

"What  is  honor?    A  word;  what  is  thai 

■  nl.  honor?  Air;  a  trim  reckoning!  Who 

hath  it?     *     *     *     Therefore,  I'll  none 

of  it.     Honor  is  a  mere  Bcutcheon,  and  so 

cuds  my  catechism." 

Thus  did  Jack  Falstaff  form  his  idea  of 
honor;  thus  do  many  others  consider  this 
mosl  noble  acquisition  and  the  preservation 
of  what  is  best  in  character. 

An  appropriate  question  might  be: 
What  is  our  conception  of  the  term,  honor? 
It  may  be  considered  as  glory,  or  may  be 
derived  from  the  approbation  of  an  admir- 
ing multitude.  It  suggests  probity,  re- 
spect, veracity  and  many  other  virtues  of 
a  high  order.  Again,  we  often  hear  of 
titles  of  honor,  honorable  mentions,  and 
honorary  degrees.  Affairs  of  honor  were 
once  very  common  in  this  country,  but  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  fewer  than 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Men  of 
honor  have  learned  from  experience  that  it 
is  more  of  a  disgrace  than  an  honor  to  en- 
gage in  "affairs  of  honor."  At  present  we 
are  engaged  with  men  of  honor,  their  word, 
and  the  veracity  of  that  word.  Does  the 
honor  system,  or  student  self-government 
system  particularly  in  the  case  of  examin- 
ations, secure  better  results  than  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  professors  or  others  placed 
in  charge? 

Reforms  give  rise  to  new  problems  and 
offer  new    food    for  thought.      Here   we 


place  on  the  one  side  vigilance,  on  the  oth 
(lie  word  of  the  student.  Two  scenes 
at  once  presented  to  our  view.  The  one 
examination  room,  in  which  a  number 
students  have  before  them  a  certain  nui 
ber  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  a  pi 
scribed  number  of  hours;  the  watchful  ey 
of  a  professor,  or  it  may  be  of  two  or  thre 
are  to  be  the  means  of  detecting  any  d) 
honesty  on  the  part  of  those  being  exai 
ined.  Should  there  be  any  of  loose  pri 
ciple  among  the  students,  they  feel  inclin 
to  array  their  inventive  faculties  agaii 
the  vigilance  of  those  in  charge,  and  t 
winner  of  this  strife  is  to  be  imagined 
the  reader.  The  other  scene  comprises 
similar  room,  a  body  of  students  and  a  li 
of  questions  as  above.  The  absence  J 
those  in  charge  is  the  most  notable  chang 
This  place  is  taken  by  a  printed  stateme] 
to  be  signed  by  the  students,  of  such  a  n 
ture  as  the  following:  "I  pledge  my  woi< 
of  honor  that,  in  preparing  these  answers 
have  not  received  aid  from  any  persoi 
book,  manuscript,  or  any  other  sourc 
whatever." 

Which  is  the  better  system?  Before  ai 
severing,  many  conditions  must  be  take 
into  account,  and  the  circumstances  of  th 
case  must  be  well  understood.  The  sti 
dent's  conception  of  the  term  "word  c 
honor"  and  his  desire  to  act  in  accordanc 
with  that  conception,  must,  in  a  measur< 
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letermine  the  expediency  of  the  so-called 
system. 

Honor  is  not  an  innate  quality.  Nature, 
though  she  bestows  many  gifts,  does  not 
grant  this  to  the  human  race.  It  is  an 
acquisition,  a  result  of  culture  and  of  train- 
ing. The  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
honor.  It  is  the  perfection  of  character. 
Change  of  circumstances  cannot  repair  a 
defect  of  character  and  on  this  account,  the 
honor  system  can  never  become  perfect. 
The  pledge  may  be  signed  by  some  before 
ring  a  single  question,  and  the  in- 
centive youth  will  thus  ease  his  conscience 
if  he  fails  to  resist  afterwards  any  tempta- 
tions to  'crib.'  There  are  others  who, 
strange  to  say,  would  deliberately  cheat, 
and  Garrulus  is  sure  that  this  class  would 
not  hesitate  to  add  its  signature  to  the 
pledge  of  honor.  For  such  as  these  both 
the  vigilance  system  and  the  honor  system 
would  be  rather  ineffective.  Human  na- 
ture is  as  ever,  and  the  student  is  no  ex- 
ception. In  practical  life,  generally,  it  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  to  gain  much 
and  toil  little.  The  end  justifies  the  means. 
Truth  is  praised  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the 
pursuit  of  profit  its  violation  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  very  palpable  crime. 

Not  a  few  students  believe  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  held  by  a  standard  superior 
to  that  of  other  men,  although  many  of 
them  guide  their  actions  by  a  standard  of 
right  or  wrong,  re  gulated  by  the  voice  of 
reason  and  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

As  a  solution  to  the  difficulty,  Garrulus 
would  suggest  the  abolition  of  examina- 
tions altogether,  but  this  would  be  regard- 
ed as  an  impossibility,  and  his  brilliant  idea 


goes  for  naught.  They  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  nor  can  there  be  found  any  rule  for 
universal  application.  Truly,  indeed,  they 
are  troublesome,  and  must  be  overcome  by 
some  means  or  other.  Good  preparation 
beforehand,  the  means  preferred.  But  this 
is  foreign  to  our  subject.  Our  question  for 
debate  might  be:  "Is  an  efficient  police 
force  more  effective  in  suppressing  crime 
than  appeals  to  the  better  part  of  human 
nature?''  But  we  cannot  treat  the  honor 
system  in  this  way,  as  it  deals  with  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  individuals.  Students  are 
supposed  to  act  from  principle,  even  in  the 
matter  of  examinations;  honor  is  beneficial 
to  society;  therefore  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  why  not  introduce  this  laudable 
quality  into  the  performance  of  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  in  his  course.  One 
will  not  be  so  apt  to  abuse  a  trust  as  to  es- 
cape vigilance;  the  association  with  the 
honorable  is  association  with  those  of  ele- 
vated intellect  and  upright  mind,  and 
where  the  majority  are  most  scrupulous  in 
the  observance  the  minority  will  be  loathe 
to  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  community,  the  past  his 
tory  and  traditions  of  the  college,  the  aver- 
age age  of  students,  the  culture  of  a  con- 
trolling majority,  the  moral  tone  of  stu- 
dent society,  combined  with  a  sympathetic 
personal  influence  of  the  faculty,  the  de- 
sire on  their  part  to  treat  all  as  honorable 
gentlemen  in  so  far  as  they  deserve  such 
treatment,  the  withdrawal  of  espionag", 
and  mutual  confidence  in  the  reposed  trust 
are  said  to  be  the  requirements  for  the  per- 
fect success  of  the  honor  system. 

But  why  not  make  use  of  both  systems? 
This  method,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  far 
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worse  than  either  taken  separately.  We  be- 
lieve one  would  serve  to  annul  the  other. 
The  vigilance  committee  might  become 
lax  and  the  student  would  not  believe  him- 
self bound  by  honor  to  respect  a  trust 
which  was  closely  watched.  This  would 
become  a  "custom  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,"  and  would 
be  accompanied  with  most  pernicious  re- 
sults. Many  enjoy  evading  vigilance  and 
possess  a  sense  of  honor,  others  are  exactly 
the  opposite.  For  such  as  these  the  mix- 
ture of  both  systems  would  be  most  per- 
nicious, though  it  may  seem  to  be  the  most 
certain  method  of  preventing  dishonesty. 

The  honor  system,  or  rather  the  "detec- 
tive agency,"  lately  instituted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  a  certain  university  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion a  parody  or  burlesque  on  the  word 
honor.  It  may  be  a  student  self-govern- 
ment system,  but  it  places  almost  every  stu- 
dent in  a  rather  unpleasant  position  toward 
his  fellows,  as  each  one  has  implicitly 
agreed  to  become  an  informer  of  any  sus- 
picious act  of  his  neighbor.  Lafayette  is 
making  an  effort  to  have  an  honor  system 
introduced.  Cornell,  Princeton,  Dart- 
mouth, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
California,  and  many  others  have  tried  it 
and  still  use  it  with  some — so  it  is  said 
— degree  of  success  and  advantage. 
Smith  and  Vassar  have  also  adopted  it. 
The  Northwestern  university  has  given  it 
a  seven  years'  trial,  the     result  of  which 


leaves  some  doubt     as  to  its     efficiency.! 
"Public  Opinion"     informs  us  that,  "like 
many  another  well-sounding     theories,  itl 
was  an  absolute  failure,  because  students] 
will  not  administer  punishment  upon  theirj 
fellows,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a] 
popular  student  never  has  been  convicted."! 
Everything  undergoes  revolution,  and  col- 
lege examinations  are  no  exception.  Honoi 
is  a  force  acting  almost  by  presence,  a  most 
laudable  force.     The  honor-system  is  the 
application  of  it  to  examinations,  but  the] 
experience  with  it  thus  far  leaves  us  inj 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  possesses  the  qualij 
ties  necessary  to  give  it  stability  of  exist- 
ence.    True,  the  punishments  for  its  inj 
f ringement  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
old  vigilance  system,  yet  the  student  body 
of  this  country  would,  we  believe,  be  ill 
favor  of  its  adoption.     This  may  or  may] 
not  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  high 
moral  tone  of  the  students  of  to-day.     Bu1 
to  the  eyes  of  the  faculties  the  honor  sys- 
tem assumes  different  forms.     However,  iii 
they  could  be  assured  that  the  standard  ol 
student  honor  could     be  so  elevated  that 
cheating  would  be  unheard  of,  we  believe 
that  the  honor  system  would  be  universally 
adopted.     When  such  honor  shines  on  us 
from  that  far     celestial  land,  that  which 
many  now  long  for  will  have  arrived,  and 
examinations  will  lose  many  of  the  ter-i 
rors  which  they  now  possess  for  the  aver- 
age college  student.  T.  F.  C,  '99. 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


LAW  SCHOOL. 

"Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  the   time." 

Full  well  did  the  law  student,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  term,  realize  the  force  of 
this  adage  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  luck- 
ess  Bolingbroke  as  he  prepared  for  his  exile. 

The  joys  and  repose  of  the  holidays  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  now  the  tiresome 
hours  with  Blackstone  and  his  dreary  crew 
have  set  in.  But  drearier  and  more  trying 
than  all  the  bleak  labor  of  study  are  the 
Jreadful  shivers  of  uncertainty  that  seize  the 
average  student  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
exams,  just  undergone.  "Have  I  passed? 
When  shall  I  know?"  he  asks  himself  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day.  However,  the  time  of  sus- 
pense will  soon  be  at  an  end,  for  we  are  prom- 
ised a  speedy — and,  let  us  hope — a  favorable 
rerdict. 

With  the  new  year  a  new  array  of  profes- 
sors makes  its  appearance  upon  our  lecture 
platforms.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  splendor  and  brilliancy  of 
>ur  lecturers  for  the  present  term.  And  really 
[  may  say  here  that  without  exception 
Georgetown  Law  School  has  the  most  efficient 
;orps  of  professors.  With  twro  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one 
)f  whom  is  now  also  a  United  States  Senator- 
?lect;  two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
:he  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  United 
states  Attorney  for  the  District,  together 
with  a  host  of  others  whose  names  stand  as 
authorities  in  the  various  branches  which 
;hey  profess — surely  the  law  students  of 
Georgetown  are  particularly  blessed. 

To  the  Post  Graduates,  Justice  Shepard  will 
ecture  on  Equity;  Prof.  Hamilton  on  Probate 
Law;  Prof.  Lambert  on  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
md  Rev.  Rene  A.  Holaind,  S.  J.,  on  Natural 
j»w.  The  Seniors  will  listen  to  Justice  Shep- 
ird  on  Equity,  and  to  Judge  Louis  E.  Mc- 
Comas on  Contracts;  while  the  Juniors  will 
ilso  have  Judge  McComas  on  Contracts,  and 
Prof.  Douglas  on  Torts. 

During  the  past  month  the  Post  Graduates 
vere  entertainingly  and  profitably  instructed 
m  Practice  before  the  Probate  Court,  by  Mr. 
r.  Nota  McGill,  Register  of  Wills  for  the  Dis- 
rict  of  Columbia. 

On  the  night  of  Jan.  8th  the  Debating  So- 
ciety held  its  first  meeting,  and  after  an  ex- 
iting contest,  Mr.  Martin  Conboy,  of  New 
fork,  was  elected  president. 

The  class  of  '98  has  selected  a  new  class 
rin.  The  design  and  finish  are  excellent  and 
;he  class  expresses  itself  well  satisfied  with 


the  taste  of  the  committee  that  had  the  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  George  E. 
Hamilton,  the  members  of  the  Post  Graduate 
class  have  been  supplied  with  copies  of  his 
lectures  on  Federal  Practice. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  26th,  occurred  one  of 
the  happiest  incidents  of  school  life.  We  in- 
sert below  a  clipping  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  the  following  morning: 

STUDENTS  GREET  SENATOR-ELECT. 

Judge  Louis  E.  McComas,  United  States  Sen- 
ator-elect from  Maryland,  and  also  professor 
of  the  law  of  contracts  and  evidence  in  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  was  given 
a  reception  by  the  students  of  the  school  at 
the  law  department  building  last  evening. 
About  350  students  were  in  attendance,  and  as 
most  of  them  knew  Judge  McComas  person- 
ally, the  occasion  was  a  pleasant  one.  If  any 
of  the  young  men  had  an  idea  that  this  was 
to  be  a  farewell  reception  to  Judge  McComas, 
they  were  mistaken,  for  he  distinctly  assured 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  few  remarks  that 
he  made,  that  he  has  at  present  no  intention 
of  deserting  the  law  school  on  account  of  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  and  that,  while  he  may 
at  some  later  time,  enter  actively  into  poli- 
tics, it  is  his  intention  to  remain  with  the 
school. 

The  reception  began  at  6:30  o'clock  and 
was  over  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  consisted 
merely  of  the  assembly  of  all  three  classes, 
and  short  congratulatory  addresses  by  the 
President  of  each  class  to  Judge  McComas. 
Following  this  program,  Justin  Morrill  Cham- 
berlain, of  Virginia,  spoke  for  the  post-grad- 
uate class;  Edward  D.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  for 
the  senior  class,  and  W.  F.  D.  Herron,  of 
Washington,  for  the  junior  class.  Each  speak- 
er paid  his  compliments,  and  the  compliments 
of  his  class  to  Judge  McComas.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain declared  that,  although  the  retiring  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  Mr.  Gorman,  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  national  reputation,  his  light 
will  in  no  wise  dim  the  luster  of  the  light  of 
the  coming  Senator,  and  his  toga  will  fall 
gracefully  upon  the  shoulders  of  Judge  Mc- 
Comas. 

As  Judge  McComas  arose  to  reply  a  bouquet 
of  American  beauties,  tied  with  blue  and  gray, 
the  colors  of  the  university,  was  handed  to 
him.  He  said  in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
the  three  class  Presidents  that  he  must  not 
be  considered  a  politician  simply  because  he 
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has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  "At  present,"  said  he,  "I  wish  to  be 
considered  as  a  Judge  and  as  an  educator.  At. 
some  later  date  I  may  enter  actively  into  pol- 
itics, but  even  then  i  hope  to  continue  my 
connection  with  the  law  school  of  Georgetown 
(  diversity."  He  added  that  he  should  remain 
on  the  bench  lor  another  year,  and  then  la: 
addressed  the  young  men  on  the  duties  of 
American  citizens  and  the  distinctions  of 
party.  "Every  steadfast  party  man,"  he  said, 
"is  my  friend.  As  Garfield  said:  'Those  flow- 
ers are  most  fragranl  that  hang  over  the 
party  wall.'  " 

Judge  McComas  attended  to  his  duties  in 
court  yesterday,  and  received  many  callers 
and  congratulatory  messages  at  City   Hall. 

K.  J.  W ATKINS. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Meuical  As- 
sociation 02  Georgetown  University,  which 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  l^th.  The 
following  ollieers  were  elected:  1'resident,  D. 
J.  McCarthy  ''JO,  Mass.;  \  ice-President,  J. 
Wallace  '00,  Kans.;  Secretary,  T.  E.  Cavanagh 
'00,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  J.  Biscoe  '01,  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Emmons  '01  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  medical  school  on 
the  athletic  advisory  board  of  the  university. 

Dr.  J.  Dudley  Morgan  is  one  of  the  almuni 
representatives  on  the  same  board. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
schedule  for  the  second  term.  The  course  in 
hygiene  was  closed  with  an  examination  after 
the  holidays,  while  the  course  in  medical 
gynaecology  was  completed  previous  to  the 
holidays.  For  the  tnird  year  men  bacteri- 
ology has  been  added,  and  after  the  first  of 
February  both  the  second  and  third  year 
classes  will  have  toxicology. 

Dr.  Kinyoun's  lectures  on  bacteriology  ap- 
peal not  o^lyr  to  the  ear  but  also  to  the  eye, 
for  his  lectures  are  accompanied  by  excellent 
views,  from  a  magic  lantern,  of  the  various 
bacteria  of  which  he  is  treating. 

Dr.  Hough  has  succeeded  Dr.  Coffron,  who 
has  resigned  his  charge  of  the  laboratory  of 
Chemistry  ad  Urnalysis. 

Dr.  Vaughn's  quizzes  do  not  occupy  much 
time  but  they  come  very  regularly  before 
each  lecture  and  cover  considerable  matter. 

The  lectures  of  Prof.  Judd  on  Embryology 
will  be  continued  during  the  second  term. 
The  matter  for  the  second  term  is  difficult 
but  Prof.  Judd  seems  to  have  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  dissipating  all  obscurities. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  completed  his  course  on 
Osteology.  The  first  year  men,  we  suppose, 
are  now  ready  to  qualify  as  experts  in  that 
line. 


The  reception  tendered  at  the  college  to 
Archbishop  Martinelli  was  attended  by  a 
large  Dumber  of  the.  members  of  the  medical 
Faculty, 

Report      lias    it      that    the      attractions    of 
.  ier  ,\<u    "i  oik  are  about  to  lure  Or.   I'aul 
Hesse/.,    '97,    from      the    District.      Good    luck, 
Paull 

In  the  Medical  News  for  January  Nth  ap- 
peals a  highly  interesting  account  of  a  most 
delicate  surgical  opera. .on  performed  by  Dr. 
George  T.  Vaughn.  The  operation  was  for 
Osteosarcoma  and  required  the  complete  ex- 
cision of  the  right  clavicle.  There  are  but 
36  cases  of  entire  excision  of  the  clavicle  on 
record,  and  of  these  seven  resulted  fatally. 
Dr.  Vaughn's  patient,  after  forty-one  days, 
returned  to  his  duties  as  fireman  on  a  steam- 
boat. 

E.  LAMB. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Justice  Martin  P.  Morris,  LL.  D.,  began 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  "History  of  Civil 
Liberty"  during  the  past  month.  The  master- 
ly treatment  which  the  learned  lecturer  is 
according  his  subject  has  attracted  many 
outsiders  to  his  lectures,  including  almost  the 
entire  Senior  Class  of  the  Undergraduate  De- 
partment. As  a  rule  college  men  are  not 
given  to  great  effusiveness,  yet  we  cannot 
help  expressing  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  listen- 
ing to  Judge  Morris'  lectures.  The  Christian 
spirit — altogether  too  infrequent  in  modern 
treatises  on  this  subject — pervades  the  entire 
course;  and  for  once  we  find  a  scholar  who 
bases  all  true  civil  liberty  on  Christian  Phi- 
losophy, and  sees  in  the  struggle  of  nations 
to  attain  it  "the  same  war  as  of  old  between 
the  Spirit  of  Good  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  be- 
tween human  rights  and  the  tyranny  which 
would  destroy  the  Freedom  of  the  Will — God's 
greatest  gift  to  man."  It  is  refreshing  and 
encouraging  to  note  that  while  Judge  Morris 
is  addressing  the  students  of  Georgetown  in 
this  strain,  another  prominent  Catholic  lay- 
man recently  expressed  like  sentiments  in  an 
address  at  Harvard.  Said  Hon.  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  remarks  be- 
fore the  Catholic  Club  of  that  University  dur- 
ing the  past  month:  "The  difference  between 
democracy  and  despotism  is  the  difference 
between  a  community  whose  brothers  are  an- 
imated by  mutual  respect  and  by  mutual 
trust,  and  of  a  community  whose  members 
regard  each  other  with  mutual  distrust  and 
mutual  contempt.  The  growth  of  Christian- 
ity with  its  essential  virtue,  charity,  has  been 
a  steady  progress  toward  freedom  every- 
where. No  institution  based  upon  mutual 
hatred  could  exist  in  a  community  which  has 
accepted   a   religion   of   Universal   Love,   and 
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as  Christianity  progressed,  we  found  free  in- 
stitutions springing  up  everywhere,  until 
here,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  centuries, 
we  behold  in  a  republic  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
the  law,  the  fruition  of  the  revelation  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God."  All  hon- 
or to  two  such  able  champions  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  in  our  free  institutions. 

The  first  of  me  series  of  papers,  which 
count  for  honors  and  the  Master's  degree, 
was  written  during  the  past  month  in  each 
of  the  Departments  of  History  and  Ethics. 

The  Reverend  Dean,  of  the  Graduate  School, 
opened  the  New  Year  in  the  class  of  Advanced 
Rhetoric  with  the  study  of  the  Drama.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Father  Shandelle  that  every 
gentleman  of  culture  should  be  at  least  an  apt 
critic  of  the  drama — if  not  a  playwright — and 
hence  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
models  will  be  critical  as  well  as  historical. 

Boxing  has  become  a  popular  diversion  with 
the  denizens  of  the  North  Building.  Also 
Trainer  Foley  has  charge  of  a  class  which 
he  is  putting  through  a  course  of  indoor 
training,  in  preparation  for  track  athletics  in 
the  spring. 

The  Morris  Literary  and  Debating  Society 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a 
committee  from  the  Philodemic  concerning  a 
public  debate  between  the  two  societies.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  a  debate  will  be  the  out- 
come, and  that  this  year  will  see  the  inaugu- 
ration of  annual  contests  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations. This  is  essentially  an  age  of  de- 
bating among  college  men.  All  of  the  larger 
institutions  of  learning  now  engage  in  this 
sort  of  contests,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  productive  of  the  same  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm as  an  athletic  struggle  for  victory. 
Witness  the  Harvard-Yale  and  Yale-Princeton 
debates  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  de- 
bating league  that  kvas  last  year  formed 
among  the  colleges  of  New  England.  We  also 
learn  that  our  sister  college  in  Boston  is  ar- 
ranging for  a  public  debate  with  Harvard  to 
take  place  in  March.  Now  just  as  Harvard 
has  her  Forum  and  Wendell  Philipps  Clubs 
from  which  to  choose  her  speakers  for  inter- 
collegiate contests,  so  should  Georgetown,  if 
called  upon,  recruit  her  champions  from  the 


Morris  and  the  Philodemic.  Hence  the  inter- 
est of  the  members  of  the  two  societies  should 
be  aroused,  and  surely  nothing  will  foster 
this  interest  more  than  the  friendly  rivalry 
that  will  result  from  an  annual  public  debate. 

JOHN  J.  KIRBY. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 
On  Sunday,  January  16th,  His  Eminence 
Archbishop  Martinelli,  accompanied  by  Mgr. 
Sbaretti  and  Father  Boniface,  O.  F.  .\f.,  of  the 
Legation,  and  Father  Shandelle,  S.  J.,  of 
Georgetown,  visited  the  college.  The  time 
between  his  arrival  and  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
Confirmation  ceremonies  was  pleasantly  spent 
in  inspecting  the  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ings. At  five  o'clock  the  Archbishop  went  to 
the  Chapel,  where,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Rector  and  Father  John  Conway,  S.  J.,  he  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  to 
a  number  of  young  men  from  the  College  and 
the  neighboring  parishes.  Rev.  Father  Con- 
way, S.  J.,  delivered  an  address  to  the  young 
men.  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment was  given  and  His  Eminence  gave  the 
Apostolic  blessing.  Archbishop  Martinelli 
took  supper  with  the  Faculty.  After  the  re- 
past the  formal  reception  by  the  students  of 
Georgetown  was  held. 

The  students  who  received  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  No. 
Car.;  John  Keane,  D.  C;  Logan  Owen,  La.; 
Ward  Barron,  Cal.;  Sidney  Tundell,  Md.; 
Kenneth  Glennan,  D.  C;  Allen  Glennan,  D.  C. 
and  William  Fickling.  D.  C. 

Rev.  Father  John  Conway,  S.  J.,  the  present 
director  of  the  Society  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
and  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  wish  to 
express  their  sincere  gratification  at  the 
promptness  and  regularity  with  which  the 
members  attend  the  meetings  of  their  So- 
ciety. 

Immediately  before  the  Confirmation  cere- 
monies another  highly  interesting  religious 
function  was  performed  in  our  little  Chapel. 
This  was  the  christening  by  Archbishop  Ryan 
of  Dr.  Devereux's  infant  son. 

G.  P.  G.,  '19. 
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WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


A  clipping  from  a  foreign  paper  informs  us 
that  Senor  Gonzalez  Errazuriz,  A.  B.  '52,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Chilian  Cab- 
inet in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of  Finance. 

lion.  Robert  M.  Douglas,  A.  B.  '67,  .Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  called 
the  other  day  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his 
youth  by  a  sight  of  the  old  halls. 

Another  distinguished  vistor  during  the 
month  was  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Sherman,  S.  J.,  A.  13. 
'73,  who  is  in  precarious  health.  He  came 
East  several  months  ago  to  rest  and  recuper- 
ate; and  was  stationed  at  St.  Francis 
Xavior's,  New  York,  until  very  recently.  At 
present  he  is  the  guest  of  Father  Gillespie  at 
Gonzaga  college  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Wm.  V.  McGrath,  Jr.,  B.  S.  '87,  also 
called.  From  him  we  have  the  information 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  date  fixed  for  February  8th. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  A.  Esling,  A.  B.  '83,  has  been 
living  for  some  time  in  Dresden,  Germany.  He 
apparently  intends  to  remain  there  indefin- 
itely, as  he  has  requested  that  the  Journal  be 
sent  him  there. 

A  brief  paragraph  in  one  of  our  local 
weeklies,  that  recently  fell  under  our  notice 
will  doubtless  interest  Georgetown  men:  "Mr. 
James  S.  Easby-Smith's  translations  from 
Sappho  have  received  high  commendation 
from  several  eminent  Oxrord  professors.  Men- 
tion was  first  called  to  these  translations  by 
Professor  Jewett." 

Mr.  James  S.  Easby-Smith,  '91,  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Journal  and  a  writer  of  ex- 
quisite taste  and  finish.  The  translations 
alluded  to  are  contained  in  a  neat  duodecimo 
volume  entitled  "Songs  of  Sappho. 

Dr.  Robt.  F.  Carmody  (M.  D.,  '95),  who  won 
many  glorious  victories  for  Georgetown  on 
the  baseball  and  football  fields,  has  grown  as 


"big   as   a   mountain"   since  he   took   up   the 

practice    of    his    profession  at    Sayre,  Penrij 

"Hub"   must  have  forgotten  his  old   training 
rules. 

Chas.  Fallon  Curley  (A.  B.,  '97)  is  studying 
law  at  the  Harvard  law  school.  He  tells  us 
that  he  rather  enjoys  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  Cambridge.  He  has,  for  a  confrere,  Fran- 
cis Slattery,  A.  B.,  '96,  winner  of  the  Merrick 
medal. 

Benedict  F.  Maher,  in  residence  '94-'97;  Wm. 
C.  Ford,  formerly  of  class  of  '99,  and  Wm.  II. 
Grady,  an  old  '97  man,  are  following  the  wiles 
of  Blackstone  at  the  Boston  university  law 
school. 

We  received,  too  late  for  publication  in  our 
last  number,  the  details  concerning  the  honor 
recently  conferred  on  Anthony  A.  Hirst,  A.  M. 
'71.  For  the  benefit  of  his  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  may  not  see  the  local  papers,  we 
take  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  clip- 
ping from  the  "Philadelphia  Ledger;"  and  the 
Journal,  as  the  voice  of  Georgetown,  offers 
hearty  congratulations  to  her  distinguished 
alumnus. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health 
recently  Anthony  A.  Hirst,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  board  in  point  of  service,  was  elected 
President,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  William  H.  Ford.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing— Director  Riter,  Colonel  J.  Lewis  Good, 
Albert  H.  Dingee,  Dr.  James  W.  Walk  and  Mr. 
Hirst. 

Colonel  Good,  whose  name  had  been  men- 
tioned for  the  position,  withdrew  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  tuat  Mr.  Hirst  would  ac- 
cept the  position  and  the  additional  duties  of 
the  office,  and  nominated  Mr.  Hirst. 

Mr.  Hirst  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Board 
for  eighteen  years,  and  the  vacancy  made  by 
his  election  as  President  was  filled  at  once 
by  the  selection  of  Colonel  Good  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hirst  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is  about  50  years  old.  He  received  his  final 
education  at  Georgetown  College,  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  then  studied  law.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Bar  for  a  number  of 
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■ears.  Mr.  Hirst  was  first  appointed  to  the 
ioard  in  October,  1874,  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
non  Pleas  JNo.  3.  At  that  time  there  were 
line  members,  three  each  appointed  by  the 
supreme  Court,  the  District  Court  and  Coun- 
:ils.  This  number  was  later  reduced  to  five, 
jnd  the  appointing  power  was  vested  in  the 
mayor  by  the  Bullitt  bill.  Mr.  Hirst  has 
served  continuously  since  his  appointment  in 
1874,  and  as  Secretary  since  the  first  Monday 
in  July,  1879. 


Coude  M.  Nast  (A.  B.,  '94,  A.  M.,  '95)  has 
joined  the  Georgetown  colony  in  Greater  New 
York.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  Collier 
Publishing  Company,  where  he  has  the  com- 
panionship of  his  old  classmate,  Robt.  J.  Col- 
lier, '94,  to  lighten  the  labors  of  a  busy  man. 

Arthur  P.  Kenedy,  in  Residence,  '94-'96,  is 
also  in  the  publishing  business,  being  con- 
nected with  the  well  known  house  of  P.  F. 
Kenedy  &  Co. 

Chas.  A.  Calhoun  (L.  L.  B.,  '96,  L.  L.  M.,  '97) 
has  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  will 
seek  admission  to  the  Bar  in  February. 

In  reading  the  New  York  Sun,  of  January 
21st,  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vinton  Dahlgren,  of  20 
West  Fifty-sixth  street,  gave  a  dinner  re- 
centlj'  in  honor  of  Archbishop  Corrigan.  The 
dining  room  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
American  beauty  roses  and  orchids.  Those 
present  included  Senator  Carter  of  Montana, 
Miss  Miller,  Miss  Shannon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
McClure,  Mrs.  Edwin  Parsons,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Cravath,  Miss  Leary,  Marquis  di  Surbo 
of  Italy,  Miss  Josephine  Drexel,  Mr.  Benziger, 
and  Gen.  Merritt. 

The  N.  Y.  Society  of  Georgetown  alumni  is 
soon  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  This  branch  of  our  alumni 
bids  fair  to  be  a  most  prominent  element  in 
our  general  alumni  association.  There  are 
many  old  Georgetown  boys  scattered  about 
in  the  great  metropolis  who  have  not  enrolled 
themselves  in  this  society.  Those  readers  of 
the  Journal  who  live  in  New  York  or  its  vicin- 
ity should  make  an  effort  to  increase  the 
members  of  this  society  and  thus  spread  the 
glory  of  their  Alma  Mater  in  that  section, 
where  almost  every  prominent  American  col- 
lege has  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  alumni 
society. 


We  have  received  word  from  St.  Louis  that 
Andre  Scanlan  (A.  M.,  '95)  is  a  happy  father. 
Congratulations,  Andre! 

"And  if  it  is  a  girl,  sir, 

We'll  dress  her  in  blue  and  gray, 
And  send  her  out  to  National  Park, 

To  cheer  Thanksgiving  Day. 

And  if  it  is  a  boy,  sir, 

We'll  put  him  on  the  nine, 

And  we  will  wax  'Old  Yale'  as 
We  should  have  done  last  time." 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  work  of  our 
enthusiastic  alumnus  is  being  recognized  in 
the  literary  world.  A  prominent  New  York 
paper  prints  the  following  in  its  review  of 
current  magazines: 

"A  Panel  After  Turner,"  contributed  by 
Thomas  Walsh  to  Donahue's  Magazine,  a 
pretty  bit  of  word-painting: 

The  peacock  on  the  balustrade 
Of  yellowed  marble  sleeps  away, 
His  listless  train's  begemmed  array 

Sweeping  the  glories  in  cascade. 

The  ancient  Triton  flings  about 
His  silver  in  the  tawny  sun 
Where  shines  the  lithe  chameleon 

Like  tinsel — basking  noontide  out. 

And  wearied  of  the  filmed  air 
The  butterfly — white  Pierrot — 
Droops  o'er  the  jasmine,  pulsing  slow, 

Twain  petals  pearled  with  powder  rare. 

They  dream: — afar — see,  tumbling  high 
The  storm's  gray  chaos!     Its  decrees 
The  empurpled  plumage  of  the  trees 

Proclaims:  "Faint  rose,  the  rain  is  nigh." 


Other  vistors  during  the  month  were  Mr. 
Eugene  Ryan,  of  Dubuqiie,  Iowa,  in  residence 
here,  '93-'95;  and  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Bolan,  '88, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Ryan,  after  attending  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  some,  decided  to 
enter  Harvard,  where  he  is  pursuing  a  special 
line  of  study  in  the  sciences.  Mr.  Bolan  drop- 
ped in  to  see  his  old  classmate  and  companion 
of  a  much  enjoyed  European  tour,  Mr.  Al- 
phonse  Donlon,  S.  J.,  our  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Geology. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  Benedict  F.  Maher,  '97,  to  Miss  Christine 
Quine,  of  Hallowell,  Me.  May  all  happiness 
come  to  our  friend  and  may  there  be  many 
others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  Journal  congratulates  Mr.  Thos.  Q. 
Garvey,  M.  D.,  '94,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
surgical  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  hospital  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
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NEWS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


RECEPTION  TO  ARCHBISHOP  MARTINELLI 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  16th,  a  reception 
was  tendered  Archbishop  Martinelli,  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  University.  Gaston  Memorial  Hall,  the 
scene  of  the  reception,  presented  a  eery  bril- 
liant appearance  on  that  evening-,  with  its 
stage  profusely  decorated  with  palms  and 
potted  plants,  and  the  papal  colors  comming- 
ling with  both  the  Georgetown  blue  and  gray 
and  the  national  red,  white  and  blue.  As  the 
affair  was  intended  to  be  private,  only  a  few 
invitations  were  sent  out,  and  these  were  to 
a  small  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
friends  residing  in  Washington.  Consequently 
the  audience  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  the  faculty  and  students.  The  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  escorted  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Havens  Richards,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  several  members  of  the  faculty, 
entered  the  hall  at  the  appointed  hour  and 
was  assigned  to  the  place  of  honor  as  guest 
of  the  evening.  The  program  for  the  even- 
ing then  opened  with  selections  by  the  Lafay- 
ette Square  Opera  House  orchestra,  followed 
by  an  address  of  welcome,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Daniel  W.  O'Donoghue,  of  the  Post-Graduate 
school.  The  subject  of  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  ad- 
dress, "Hippo,"  was  indeed  a  most  fitting  one, 
inasmuch  as  in  it  he  eulogized  not  only  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  the  great  St.  Augustine,  as 
the  founder  of  the  order  to  which  Archbishop 
Martinelli  belongs,  but  also  Archbishop  Mar- 
tinelli  himself,  as  a  successor  of  that  illustri- 
ous prelate. 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  Archbishop 
Martinelli's  mission  in  this  country  and  its  im- 
portance in  preserving  peace  in  the  church.  An 
address  in  Latin,  by  Mr.  Livingston  J.  Cullen, 
'99,  was  very  well  delivered,  indeed  with  such 
facility  and  distinctness  that  one  could  very 
readily  follow  the  speaker.  The  address  was 
a  masterpiece  of  the  Ciceronian  stj'le  and  was 


w  i  y  favorably  commented  upon  by  all  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Samuel  J.  Waggaman,  '98,  read  a 
poem,  entitled  "Ephesus,"  which  he  had  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  and  it  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Waggaman's  verse,  as  it  is  always 
noted  for  its  true  poetic  sentiment  and  ele- 
gant diction.  Mr.  W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt,  '00,  in 
his  original  Latin  poem,  "America,"  which 
was  written  in  the  rythmical  hexameter 
verse,  at  once  established  himself  as  a  writer 
Of    classic     Latin    verse.      The    G.    ('.     Mandolffl 

Quartette  played  several  selections  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  and  was  accorded  much 
applause.  The  selections  were  remarkably 
well  interpreted,  especially  Mendelssohn's 
"Spring  Song,"  which  was  rendered  in  a  very 
artistic  manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  Rev.  Presi- 
dent gave  a  short  address  and  in  turn  was 
followed  by  Archbishon  Martinelli,  who  gave 
a  brief  exhortation  to  the  students,  and  at 
the  request  of  a  committee  frorn  the  Senior 
class,  granted  them  two  holidays.  An  infor- 
mal reception  was  afterwards  held  in  the 
Rector's  office,  in  order  to  give  the  invited 
guests  a  chance  to  meet  the  Archbishop  per- 
sonally. Those  present  were  Justice  'White 
and  Justice  McKenna  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Justice  Shepard  of  the  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; M.J.  Boeufoe. Chancellor  of  the  French 
Embassy;  Senator  White;  Rear  Admiral 
Weaver;  Mgr.  Sbaretti,  Auditor  of  the  Dele- 
gate; Dr.  Rooker,  Secretary  to  the  Delegate; 
Rev.  Father  Gillespie,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Gon- 
zaga  College;  Rev.  J.  J.  Ryan,  S.  J.,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Scanlan,  S.  J.;  Dr.  Stafford,  Dr.  Devereux,  Dr. 
Tabor  Johnson,  Dr.  G.  L.  Magruder,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Stiles,  Dr.  J.  F.  Moran,  Mr.  E.  D.  F.  Brady. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Baker,  Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Quicksall,  Dr.  G.  T.  \  aughn,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Law  and  Medical  Faculties. 

J.  H.  CAHILL,  '98. 
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EPHESUS. 

To   our   guest,    His    Excellency,    Archbishop 
Martinelli.) 

From  those  far  cradle  lands  where  Truth  was 
nurtured 
Into  the  victor  strength  that  won  a  world, 
When  first  into  the  racing  hosts  of  darkness 
The    mighty    challenge    of    the    Cross    was 
hurled, 
There  comes  down  echoing  through  the  misty 
ages 
One  voice   whose   gentle,   clear   and   strong 
behest 

Is  love  alone — Love  broad  and  wise  and 
tender — 
The   love   learned   leaning   on   the   Master's 
breast. 

Sweet  Ephesus,  where  Mother  Mary  lingered 

In  patient  exile  for  long  weary  years; 
Blest  Home!   to  which  the  infant  Church  up- 
lifted 
Its  trusting  eyes  through  hopes  and  doubts 
and  fears. 
Still  star-like  in  Time's  far  horizon — trembles 

The  radiant  glory  that  of  old  was  thine — 
When  burned  the  light  within  thy  walls  en- 
kindled 
By      Love's      great      Teacher — John— well- 
named  divine. 

Most    fitting,     then — our     honored     guest     it 
seemeth, 
That   to   our  land,   so   broad   and   fair   and 
free, 
From    Ephesus    should     come     the     gracious 
herald 
Of  Truth's  wide,  all-embracing  charity, 
That  one  on  whom  descends  the  blessed  title, 

Made  holy  by  the  Saint  and  Seer  of  old, 
Should   bear    to    this    new    world    the    loving 
pledges 
The  Shepherd  sends  unto  his  distant  fold. 

Wide  is  your  welcome — peak   and   plain   and 
prairie 
Lift    cross-crowned    spires    to    our    radiant 
skies, 
On    every    breeze    that    sweeps    this    land    of 
promise, 
The  grand  old   chants  that   filled   the   ages 
rise; 


From  the    great    sea    gates    through  which 
throng  the  nations, 
Through    tropic    forest   and   on   ice-locked 
height, 
Gleam  the  unfading  cressets  of  our  altars 
In  ceaseless  homage  to  the  God  of  Light. 

Fain   would   we    voice   our    country's   joyous 
greeting, 
Here  where  immortal  in  her  Time-crowned 
youth, 
Our  loving  Alma  Mater  stands  uplifting 

The  torch  of  Science  on  the  Bock  of  Truth. 
We  know  you  come  among  us  blest  and  bless- 
ing, 
A  kindly  presence  felt  from  shore  to  shore, 
Whose    gentle    touch    will   blend     to    perfect 
music 
The  chords  of  Old  and  New — forevermore. 
— Sam.  J.  Wagg-aman,  '98. 


HIPPO. 

Your  Excellency:  You  have  been  sent  by 
Our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  to  these  our  hos- 
pitable shores  of  America,  as  the  personal 
representative  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth;  and  you  have  also  come  with  your 
high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  an  Archbishop  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  sacred  mission  and 
elevated  dignity  of  yours  would  most  justly 
call  forth  our  reverence  and  admiration,  and 
make  it  a  most  agreeable  duty  on  our  part  to 
extend  to  Your  Excellency  a  most  hearty 
greeting;  but  you  have  still  a  further  claim 
upon  our  hospitality  and  affection;  you  have 
still  another  title  previous  to  and  distinct 
from  all  others,  a  title  which,  although  it  has 
seemingly  been  eclipsed  by  your  higher  ec- 
clesiastic honors,  was  alone  your  own  choos- 
ing and  which  we  deem  to  be  nearest  and 
dearest  to  your  heart;  and  so  we,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Post-Graduate  school  of  George- 
town University,  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
this  evening  in  extending  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  Your  Excellency,  by  your  fondest  ap- 
pellation, as  Augustinian  monk,  as  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  learned  and  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Truly  might  you  boast  of  your  affiliation 
with  so  holy  and  so  great  a  man;  and  dearly 
must  you  cherish  those  tender  links  of  fra- 
ternity and  love,  your  monastic  vows,  which 
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entwine  you  with  your  spiritual  father  and 
founder,  the  renowned  St.  Augustine  of 
Africa.  This  sainted  man  needs  not  words  of 
mine  to  celbrate  his  fame. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  have  failed  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  life.  He  stands  forth  now 
more  glorious  than  ever,  the  model  of  models, 
the  doetor  of  doctors,  the  most  invincible 
champion  of  the  faith. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of 
theologians,  a  deep  philosopher,  the  most  el- 
oquent and  soul-stirring  of  preachers,  he 
takes  his  stand  between  Plato  and  BosBuet, 
between  Cicero  and  "The  Angelic  Doctor,"  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  rare  minds  who  soar 
over  time.  Great  in  thought  as  in  faith,  in 
genius  as  in  virtue,  he  was  a  perfect  type  of 
true  penitents,  the  bright  light,  the  brilliant 
morning  star  of  the  Father  of  the  Early 
Church. 

Popes,  councils  and  the  whole  of  Christian- 
ity have  appealed  to  his  authority,  have  hon- 
ored his  memory    and  his  immortal  writings. 

He  has  constructed  for  himself  a  monument 
more  durable  than  time  itself. 

We  marvel  at  the  abundance  of  his  natural 
talents  and  the  high  culture  and  perfect  ex- 
cellence into  which  he  developed  his  intellec- 
tual  and   spiritual   capacities. 

We  admire  him  because,  he  grafted  great- 
ness in  humility,  simplicity  and  sincerity  in 
faith. 

But  besides  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his 
mueh-gifted  soul,  whose  praises  we  are  loathe 
to  leave,  there  was  another  constant  labor 
and  fixed  aim  before  him,  almost  prophetic  in 
its  fulfillment,  towards  which  he  bent  his 
every  effort;  and  it  is  to  this,  above  all  other 
of  his  works,  that  we  owe  the  deepest  debt 
of  gratitude  and  thanks. 

This  labor  and  aim  which  burned  and  con- 
sumed his  heart  was  the  foundation  and  per- 
petuation of  monasticism.  His  far-seeing  eye, 
penetrating  into  the  future,  saw  that  the 
Church  must  have  its  warriors  before  it  could 
cope  with  its  enemies,  or  hope  for  victory. 
He  likewise  knew  that  the  quiet  of  the  clois- 
ter, the  retirement  from  the  too-busy  world, 
the  meditation  and  prayer  there  indulged 
were  most  conducive  to  the  true  and  equal 
development  of  mind  and  heart. 

Accordingly,  when  Monasticism,  after  its 
decay  in  the  East,  traveled  Westward,  des- 
tined as  it  was  to  preserve  the  remnants  of 
learning  in  the  Roman  Empire  from  the 
downpouring    barbarians     of    the    North,    it 


found     a    most    zealous     advocate,     a    i 
staunch    supporter    in     the    holy    Bishop    of 
Hippo. 

He  was  the  precursor  of  Monasticism  in  the 
West,  a  second  John  the  Baptist. 

lie  championed  its  cause;  not  only  living 
the  life  of  a.  monk,  but  also  founding  convent! 
and  monasteries,  writing  rules  and  treatises 
by  which  they  should  be  governed,  la 
word,  he  was  the  fruitful  seed  which  everl 
since  has  been  producing  such  rich  harvests 
of  learned  and  saintly  men  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  boon  for  which  we 
are  indebted,  the  invaluable  gift,  the  priceless 
dower  bequeathed  to  succeeding  ages  by  the 
most  excellent  and  far-seeing  Bishop  oi 
Hippo. 

Your  Excellency  has  the  high  honor  and 
distinction  of  being  numbered  among  the 
prominent  heirs  of  so  illustrious  an  ancestor. 

To  Your  Excelency  has  also  fallen  the 
naPPy  yet  arduous  lot  of  continuing  and  ad- 
vancing the  good  work  begun  by  your  worthy 
founder. 

May  your  heavenly  mission,  complex  and 
weighty  as  its  needs  must  be,  and  much  re- 
sembling St.  Augustine's,  meet  with  the  most 
happy  approval  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
true  Christians. 

May  your  ceasless  efforts  and  untiring  zeal 
in  combating  error,  in  preserving  peace  in 
the  Church,  in  defending  the  faith  be  crowned 
as  his  was,  with  the  greatest  of  success. 

It  is  our  most  earnest  prayer  that  the  all- 
wise  and  beneficent  God  may  continue  to 
grant  you  much  wisdom  and  abundant  out- 
pourings of  His  grace  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  your  manifold  duties,  as  Apostolic 
Delegate,  as  a  Shepherd  of  the  Flock,  as  Su- 
perior of  your  holy  order,  as  an  Augustinian 
monk. 

Once  more,  before  closing,  do  we  bid  Your 
Excellency  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  loyal 
halls  of  Georgetown,  to  our  loving  Alma  Ma- 
ter,  where  science  and  religion  go  forward  in 
the  march  of  progress,  linked  hand  in  hand 
in  fond  embrace;  where  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
to  His  holy  Church  are  duties  paramount; 
once  more  do  we  extend  most  joyful  greet- 
ings to  Your  Excellency,  saluting  you,  with 
all  due  respect  to  your  Apostolic  and  Episco- 
pal titles,  as  Augustinian  Monk,  as  follower 
of  the  Sainted  Augustine,  the  world-famed 
Bishop  of  Hippo. 

DANIEL  W.  O'DONOGHUE,  A.  B. 
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ATHLETICS. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES. 


Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wimsatt,  the 
ather  of  W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt,  '19,  a  metamor- 
>hosis  has  been  wrought  in  the  south  wing 
>f  the  main  building.  Where  once  stood  four 
warren  walls,  saving  half  a  dozen  dismantled 
pulley  machines,  we  have  now  a  pleasant  pa- 
vilion, made  attractive  by  well  built  ten-pin 
illeys  and  shuffle-boards.  No  better  earnest 
>f  the  students'  thanks  to  Mr.  Wimsatt  can  be 
had  than  the  great  popularity  of  his  highly 
appreciated  gifts. 

We  have  hopes  that  besides  being  a  monu- 
ment to  hte  kindness  of  Mr.  Wimsatt  the  new 
recreation  room  will  serve  as  an  example, 
or  rather  as  a  spur,  for  there  have  been 
examples  enough,  to  those  of  our  plutocratic 
friends  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  College  has 
not,  as  yet,  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the 
fastnesses  of  their  pockets.  The  need  of  a 
suitable  stand  to  be  a  use  and  added  adorn- 
ment to  our  pretty  campus  is  absolute — its 
absence  is  shameful.  During  Easter  week 
alone  we  have  what  may  be  fitly  termed  a 
carnival  of  college  baseball.  No  other  institu- 
tion in  the  country  offers  such  a  cong-eries 
of  stellar  attractions  in  six  consecutive  days. 
Just  focus  your  orbs  on  this  schedule:  April 
6th,  Lehigh;  7th,  Yale,  9th,  Princeton;  19th, 
Princeton;  12th,  Dartmouth;  13th,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  And  the  spectators  are  to 
the  outside  world  as  important  as  the  games 
which  they  witness  are  to  the  world  of  col- 
lege ball.  Isn't  it  shameful,  then,  not  to  be 
able  to  offer  decent  seating  facilities  to  such 
an  audience.  At  last  year's  Yale  game  I 
actually  saw  twenty-five  young  ladies  from 
the  swellest  seminary  in  Washington  crowded 
on  a  couple  of  old  forms  that  had  seen  their 
best  days  shortly  subsequent  to  the  late  war, 
and  owed  their  resurrection  and  present  pub- 
licity to  the  unwillingness  of  a  number  of  low- 
er classmen,  who  unable  to  find  room  in  our 
present  limited  stand,  and  at  the  same  time 
preferred   sitting   to     standing  in   a   melting 


sun.  In  all  probability  it  is  difficult  for  many 
of  the  "old  timers"  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vanced state  at  wnich  athletics  in  general  and 
baseball  particularly  have  arrived  under  the 
skillful  management  of  the  students,  and  the 
wise  liberality  of  our  faculty.  And  it  may  in- 
terest some  of  them  to  know  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  bill  for  a  season's  balls  alone 
exceeds  the  athletic  expenses  for  several 
terms  in  the  Georgetown  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Considering  that  the  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty have  done  so  well  it  is  only  meet  that 
the  alumni  should  unlimber.  We  are  aware 
that  certain  alumni  and  friends  near  at  hand 
are  exerting  themselves  even  to  the  limits  of 
their  resources,  but  our  appeal  is  more  par- 
ticularly directed  to  those  at  a  distance.  Of 
course  we  know  that  dignified  bodies, as  a  rule, 
move  slowly,  but  the  Georgetown  veterans  have 
had  time  sufficient,  and  though  you  "old  boys" 
may  not  be  moved  by  sentiments  of  liberality, 
yet  I  am  certain  that  if  you  are  real  sons  of 
in  the  name  of  the  fair  sex  contribute  your 
share,  though  it  be  but  mitely,  to  the  comfort 
and  ease  of  some  of  its  fairest  members. 

KIRBY. 


MANAGERS   OF   THE    YARD   ASSOCIATION. 

The  various  departments  of  athletics  are 
represented  in  the  Executive  Committee  by 
their  respective  managers. 

Mr.  Morris  W.  Head,  j8,  manager  of  base- 
ball, was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fleming,  '00,  resigned.  As  Georgetown  has  at- 
tained much  prominence  in  baseball,  it  has 
always  been  necessary  to  select  an  energetic 
and  capable  man  for  this  position.  Mr.  Head 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  students  by  his 
management  of  the  Field  and  Track  Athletics 
last  spring.  The  schedule  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, which  he  has  just  completed,  is  probably 
the  best  that  Georgetown  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Doug-lass,  '01,  manager  of 
Pool  and  Billiards,  as  he  is  himself  a  very  sci- 
entific player,  takes  great  pains  to  keep  the 


Owen,   Owen  .         .  TJailor  and  7)raper~ — 
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tables  in  good  condition.  His  administration 
has  been  very  successful  financially  and  has 
afforded  much  pleasure  i<>  the  devotee! 
of  the  indoor  sport.  He  has  arranged  to  hold 
a  tournament  about  the  middle  of  February. 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Nagle,  '99,  manager  of  the 
Glee  Asociation,  is  a  highly  cultivated  musi- 
cian and  a  violinist  of  more  than  local  celeb- 
rity. His  renditions  of  the  masters  have  been 
known  to  move  his  audience  to  tears.  His 
management  has  merited  the  approval  of  the 
students  and  has  elicited  many  flattering  en- 
comiums from  the  music  lovers  <>i  Washing 
ton.  The  Glee  Association,  under  his  man 
agement,  will  appear  at  the  Merrick  debate, 
February  22d,  and  later  at  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

Mr.  C  has.  Deli.  Claiborne,  '99,  manager  of 
Field  and  Track  Athletics,  has  gained  repute 
as  one  of  the  best  pole-vaulters  and  all-around 
athletes  in  the  South.  Mr.  Claiborne  assures 
us  that  the  prospects  for  a  fast  relay  team 
are  very  favorable,  and  that  Georgetown  will 
send  to  Mott  Haven  a  team  superior  to  any 
which  has  ever  represented  the  University. 

Mr.  Paul  W.  A.  MacMahon,  '98,  manager  of 
Tennis,  who  held  this  office  last  year,  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  athletics  and 
is  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  tennis. 
During  the  past  season  he  represented 
Georgetown  in  the  District,  Southern  and 
Newport  tournament.  At  present  Mr.  Mac- 
Mahon is  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the 
Southern  colleges  in  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ter-collegiate tennis  association. 

BASEBALL  SCHEDULE  OF  SEASON  OF  1898. 

March,  Saturday,  26 — Johns  Hopkins'  Univer- 
sity, at  Georgetown. 

March,  Wednesday,  30 — Gallandet  College,  at 
Georgetown. 

April,  Friday,  1 — Lafayette  College,  at  George- 
town. 

Saturday,  2 — Washington  League,  at  George- 
town. 

Wednesday,  6 — Lehigh  University,  at  George- 
town. 

Thursday,  7 — Yale  University,  at  Georgetown. 

Saturday,  9 — Princeton  University,  at  George- 
town. 


Monday,  11— Princeton  University,  at  Georg 

town. 
Tuesday,   12-  Dartmouth   College,   at   Georg 

town. 
Wednesday,  13— University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Georgctou  n. 
Saturday,    ](i     Richmond    College,    at   Georg 

town. 
Wednesday,       20— Harvard       University, 

Georgetown. 
Saturday,  23— Maryland  University,  at  Georg 

town. 
Wednesday,  27— Washington  and  Lee  Unive 

sity,  at  (ieorgetown. 
Saturday,  30— University  of  Virginia,  at  Cha 

lottesville. 
May,     Wednesday,     4— Villanova     College,    i 

Georgetown. 
Saturday,    7 — University    of   Pennsylvania,  i 

Philadelphia. 
Monday,  9 — University  of  Virginia,  at  Georg 

town. 
Tuesday,  10 — University  of  Virginia,  at  Georg 
Wednesday,  11 — Dickinson  College,  at  Georg 

town. 
Saturday,   1 — Mt.   St.   Mary's  College,  at  Er 

mitsburg. 
Wednesday,   18 — Pennsylvania    State    Colleg 

at  Georgetown. 
Saturday,   21— All-Scholastic    Team   of   Phil 

delphia,  at  Georgetown. 
Tuesday,  24 — Wesleyan  University,  at  Middl    i 

ton,  Conn. 
Wednesday,     25 — Yale     University,     at     Ne 

Haven,  Conn. 
Thursday,    26 — Dartmouth     College,    at    Hai 

over,  N.  H. 
Friday,  27 — Open. 

Saturday,  28 — Holy  Cross  College,  at  Worce 
ter,  Mass. 
Monday,     30 — Orange     A.     C.     (two     games 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Tuesday,  31 — Open. 
June,  Wednesday,  1 — Princeton  University,  £ 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  AND  ACTIV 
gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsiok 
established  house.  Monthly  $65.00  and  ei 
penses.  Position  steady.  Reference.  Ei 
close  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


D.  I.  MURPHY^INSURANCE  AGENTom 


B.  F.GOTTWALS 

photographer .  .  .  . 


$  STUDIO : 
*  913 

flj  Pennsylvania 
&  Avenue 
ijt  Northwest 


|  SPECIAL    RATES    TO    COL 
|  .     .    LEGE  STUDENTS    . 

%    My  Carbonettes  are  peerless  for 
$  vigor  and  artistic  effect. 


) 


= 


m 


Supplies    Exclusively 

Amateur  Outfits 
Send  for  Bargain  Lists 


UN  1 1 


Phone  2015-2 


1416  N.  Y.  AVE. 


"Che  Good  Ulbe«l" 


HE  CLEVELAND... 


Has  been  improved!  If  you  rode  one  last  year 
you  will  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  an  im- 
provement could  be  made,  but  this  year's 
model  is  still  better.  Let  us  show  it  to  you,  we 
might  talk  volumns  in  praise  of  it,  but  you  will 
acknowledge  it  superiority  far  quicker  after 
you  have  examined  it. 

XEVELAND  CYCLE  CO.  I4th  &  N.  Y.  Ave. 

J.  F.  Broad  bent,  Manager. 


ohn  R.  Major 

#  •  %/  harmacist 

•e  Drugs  and  Toilet  Articles 

COR.  7TH  AND  G  STS.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 


ndependent  Ice  Co. 


DEALERS  IN 


ce>]vive>:be>o    ice. 

QUICK  SERVICE.    NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

fice,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


HE... 


ffJtt 


ess 


j  j 


SHOE 


ect  from  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 

.  RC$$  and  $on«« 

TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 
i  Penna.  TWe.  N.  W. 

JOSEPH  GrLLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  EXTRA  FINE,  FINE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OP  PENS. 


Robinson  &  Chery 
Company 

Clothiers 


12th  and  F  Streets. 


LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 

Importers  of 

LHDIES'   HND  G6NTS' 
FRENCH  KID  GLOMES 

919  F  Street  N.  W. 

CHARLES  W.  HANDY..... 

Real  Estate  Broker 

t310  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Underwear  Buying  just  now 
is  equivalent  to  making  every 
dollar  have  six  fifths  in  it  in- 
stead of  five  fifths,  at... 

3o$epb  fluerbacM^623  PENNA-  Si 

J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jfloral  decorators. 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington, 

1153  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ATHLETIC 

e^GOODS 

LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, " 

j*j*j*4  17  Ninth. 


rc:i£  i^iv, 


Merchant  Tailor 


1310  F  Street  N.  W. 


HUGH  REILLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Window  and    Plate    Glass,   Etc. 


91  I  Penna.  Are. 
|  |  and  1228  and  1225  82d  St.  N.  W. 

'Phones  13)9  and 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS  ? 

W.  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST, 
OURSUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 

Are  the  BEST  FLOURS  made.    Try  then)  and  he  convinced.    I'cr 
Sale  by  Grocers  and  at  Our  .Mill. 


W.  H. TENNEY  &  SONS, 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

(Successors  to  H.  1*.  Gilbert.)  dealers  in 

HARDWARE  AND  HARNESS. 

Contractors'  and  Machinists'  Supplies. 


Telehone  357. 


1203and  1212  32d  Street. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 


James  D.  Mason. 


Samuel  g.  Mason. 


lames  D.  mason  &  0o. 

STEAM  *  CRACKER  jt  BAKERY. 

1?  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 

Oprosite  Maltby  House.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward    Deirick,  \&hcTe£ale  Agent,  818  19lh  t.  N.  W. 


wholesale  Agent,  i 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS  I 


-(jtlSH  dealef; 


:. 


Stands :  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 
0  Street  and  N.  L  Markets.    „  mi» Washingts 


A.  HANLON** 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GR0( 

DEALER   IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  an 
«£  Tobacco,  <£ 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Corner  I 

Washington,  D.  C. 

■WAgent  for  Chase  A:  Sanlran  Coffe 


GEORGE  W.  RAY 


.Bealeb  in 


Wholesale  Grocerie 

"©nines,  liquors,  Cigars  ano  tobacco. 

8249  M  Street,  West  Washington,  D. 


j>1>.MAY&Co 


Teachers   Wanted ! 
Union  teachers'  Agencies  of  America. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Bass,  D.D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada ;  New  Oi 
leans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  if.;  Washingtoi 
D.  C;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  111.;  S 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  fille 
We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  pas 
season.  i500  Teachers  needed  now  to  contrac 
for  next  term. 


Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


^HOSE  New  Incandescent  Lamps  and  large  Elec-     Q     tf    mu^/man   anci  Co. 

V     troliers  at  our  College  are  supplied  by    ...  .  c  anfd  Twelfth  streets" 


Hie  Raleigh 


Con.  Twelfth  St.  and 
Pa.   Ave     N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


European  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
ireproof.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.  Rates 
easonable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


The  Cbbitt... 


EIGHT  IRON   FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HC.  Burch,  Manager. 


Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


THE   SHOREHAM 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 

JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


ilorgan  House 


European. 


V  W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


32d  St.,  above  fl. 


American  Plan— European  Plan 

i/ie  J  re  don  ia 

First-class  Family  Hotel — Rates  Moderate 


■1323  H  St.  N.   W. 


WM.  W,  DANENHOWER, 

Proprietor. 


'HE  QOCHRAN 


Location  unsurpassed. 
All  modern  appointmants. 
Service  and  cuisine  the  best. 


Hth  and  K  Streets, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Geo.  W.  Cochran. 


he  £&t.  jiamze 


European  Plan 


Corner  Penn.  Ave.  and  Cth  St. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  select  family  hotel.    Rooms  en-suite  and  single.    Cuisine  and 
service  the  best. 


HOWARD  HOUSE... 


Terms.  $2  and  $2.50  per  Day. 
American  Plan. 
Heated  by  Steam. 


Cor.  6th  and  Pa.  Ave. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  MRS.  MARY  M.  SCOTT,  Prop 

JOHN  B.  SCOTT,  Mgr. 


Jti 


arveys. . 


1016  Pa.  Ave., 
Cor.    Eleventh    St., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  most  complete  oyster  house  In  the  United  States  with  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  ladies  and  gentle 
men.  Oysters,  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas-back  Ducks 
specialties,  open  daily  from  6a.  m  to  12  p.m.,  Sundays  excepted. 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  Steamed  Oysters. 


€.  €.  Bresnaban 


DINING  ROOIVI 


Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  IN.  W. 


«lttaurer 


MANDOLINS  »no 
GUITARS... 


—are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  world.  Fully  guaran- 
teed in  every  way.  A  good  case  and  a  pack  of  nne 
playing  cards  given  away  with  every  instrument. . 


IDHN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO. 


SOLE    AGENTS 

937  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 


I.  S/KKS 


Merchant  Tailor 


3237  M  STREET  N.W. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Repairing,  Cleaning,  Scouring  and  Dyeing  Neatly  and 
Promptly  Done. 


fter  the  Game  is  Over... 


000000000 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game — all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past— 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 

1339 


ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY    HOUSE, 


F  STREET  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C 


IV 


\h\  ERTISEMENTS 


SOUTHERN     RAILWAY  |  ^formonf  #  Radeon  | 

PRINTER 


The  Direct  Route  to  All  Points  South  and  Southwest 

Chattanooga  and   Nashville,  through  "The  Land  <>f 

the  sky."     Florida,  Aiken,  Augurta  and  Bruna- 

w  ick.  Montgomery,  Mobile  and  New  <  Orleans. 

Atlanta,    Birmingham  and    Memphis. 


Throug-h  Pullman  Sleeping  cars.     Only  Dining  car 
Line   South  and   Southwest. 


L.  s.  Brown,  General  Agent,  Paseenger  Department. 
B  C.  Berkeley,  City  Passenger  Agent,  705  loth  Btreel 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

Ti  I  I  PHONE  1212 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
Cor.  13th  Street. 


B.n.i«izni„ 

..AGENCY  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED   HATS.. 

KNOX-New  York.  CHrIsTY'I*™'  !'  London- 

Canes  and  Umbrellas,   Ladies'  Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 


P.  J.  McEYOY,  MBJ^PratL Street... 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  In  every  description  of  Goods 
aged  t>y  Religious  Communities.  Drapd'Ete,  Diagonals,  Cloths, 
Cloaking,  Merinos,  Flannels,  Girdling,  Hosiery.  Blankets,  Tow- 
ek,  Table-Damask,  Hankerchiefo,  etc.  church  Laces,  Bilk  Vest- 
ment Damask,  Galloons,  and  Crosses  for  Vestments.  Samples 
furnished  Promptly. 


(Uc'w  Branched  Out 


— into  Sporting  and  Ath 
letic  Goods.  You'll  say 
right  off  ours  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete 
stock  that  has  ever  been 
shown  in  Washington. 
You'll  recognize  all  the 
standard  makes.  And 
you'll  find  we've  figured 
our  prices  down  at  least 
25  per  cent,  under  all  the 
others.  You've  been 
charged  too  much  here- 
tofore. 


SAKS  &  CO.,  Pa.  Ave,  and  7th  St. 


'Saks' Corner." 


LI. 


SUCCESSOR   TO 
NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 


Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furisher 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 


Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn.  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 


Emmons  S.  Smith... 


FANCY    GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWE1 


705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 


W.   H.  COON 


Paper  Hanging,  Window  Sh 
Room  Moul 


1311  Thirty-Second  Street  Northwest 
Georgetown,  D.  C 


A.  M.  Baer<^ 


Clothing  and  Furnlshh 


Correct  Styles— All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats  — 


Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N. 


Rational   fflrass   and   "Uorra  Cotta  ll/o.i 

..THOS.  SOMERVILLE  &  SONS.. 

316-322  13th  St.  N.  W.  -  -  WASHINGTON,    C. 


lumbers',    Steam-Fitters'     and    Engineers'    Supjs. 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 

W.  D.  Brace 


..PHARMACIST. 


Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 


O 


(Sreat  Htlantic  &  pact  ( 

TEH  COMPHNY 

501  and  503  Seventh  Street  HI 


^ali   and    u/ inter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of 
Can  always  be  found  at 


bRYQOO 


Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's, 


3135  M    Bridge   .', 
QEORGETOWN,   - 


We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  yourpatronae 


Students  of  Georgetown  College  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  when  down  town  to  give  us  a  call.  Our 
clever  chef  prepares  meals  that  are  both  palatable 
and  dlgestable.  FRED  &  BROCKWAY. 


7THAND68T3.N.W. 


SFEST,  FASTEST,  AND  FINEST  TRAINS 

IN  AMERICA  RUN  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad 

(ROYAL  BLUE  LINE) 

BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

All  trains  vestibuled  from  end  to  end  and  protected 
I    Pullman's    Anti-Telescoping    Appliance.      All    cars 
lited  by  Pintsch  gas.      Dining  cars  on  famous  Five- 
ur  Trains  between  New  York  and  Washington. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  maintains  complete  service 
Vestibule  Express  Trains  between  New   York,  Cin- 
nnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.     Equipped  with  Pull- 
in  Palace  Sleeping   Cars,   running   through  without 
ange. 

ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS  BETWEEN  THE 

EAST  AND  WEST  RUN  VIA 

WASHINGTON. 

Full  information  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  Sleeping 
ar  Accommodations,  etc,  etc.,  can  be  secured  at  Ticket 
flices,  New  York  Avenue  and  15th  street,  619  Pennsyl- 
inia  Avenue,  and  at  Station,  Corner  New  Jersey  Avenue 
id  C  Street. 

M.  SCHRYVER,  S.  B.  HEGE, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Div.  Pass.  Agent, 

Baltimore,  Md.  N.  Y.  Ave.  and  15th  St.  N.  W 

ELEPHONE  CALL  1591  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cbe... 

€.  ?♦  Brooks 

Company 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND 

ELECTROLIERS. 


C11     15th  Street, 
JJI    C 


Corcoran  Building. 


PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager 


7RANKLIN  &  CO. 


««*» 


=OPTICIANS 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 
SOS        F*        STREET       IV.       ^V. 


The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


517   11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


PALMER'S 


LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA, 
—  ORANGE  CIDER. 


BELFAST 
..GINGER.. 
ALE.         <f 

MM 

MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER,  (S)®®®®®®®®® 

ANDSCHLITZ'S  MILWAUKEE  LAGER. 


615  TO  621  D  STREET  S.  W. 


Telephone  call  4S0. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  ity,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  l94l-l959ParkAve.,N.  Y. 

m.  %  Heane-. 

wholesale     TOBACCONIST. 

Sole  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 
3i3  Penna.  Ave.  'Phone  i644. 


ARTISTIC  PAPERS 
DIE  WORK 
ENGRAVED  CARDS 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Gregory2 


431  Eleventh  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


G.  Taylor  Wade... 


Established  1S67 


General  Commission  Merchant. 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

91 1  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 


V) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


...<g 


/VtTIM^... 


our    Book  department  is  the  largest  and  most  oom- 

,n  the  ciey.  Prices  always  the  lowest. 
The  standard  ad  popular  works  by  the   world's 
best  authors  can  be  found   in  our  stocks  at  all 

limes. 

The  new  l ks  mi  sale  the  day  after  publication. 

Special  notice  is  called  to  our  collection  of  Holiday 
Books  suitable  forpresents. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  leading  magazines 
both  American  and  foreign.  Prices  less  than  the 
publishers. 

416  Seventh  Street 


. .  7/J.    jfc.   jCowdGrmi'Jk  dc  Co. . 

14-26  F  Street  N.  W. 

NEW,  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUCHT. 


Quick  Work.     Skilled  Work- 
men Assure  Satisfaction-  ■• 


Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

m  us  Oh  ii  i  Bt  v  w 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.    We  Save  Your  Linen. 


W.S.ANDERSON  R.L.ANDERSON 

Southern  Fruits  and  Vegetables  i  Specialty. 

W.  S.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Successors  to  E.  E.  Anderson  &  Bro. 

w=q»*ai.e       commission  merchants 

IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

..l^rttits    aiacl    Vegetables.. 

202  9th  St.  and  919  B  St.  N.  W. 

Established  1865. 


call  on..  3obn  Byrne  $  #o.**« 

FOR  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 

Ivaw  Books. 

1322  F.St.  N.W.  We  buy  and  exchange  law  books. 

tffiJReNTHNQ'S- 


1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W., 


Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW   YORK.      CHICAGO.      PARIS. 


Brentano'g  "  London  Exchequer"  Inks  are  the  Best.  Telegraphic 
address,  "  Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND     STATIONEI 
428  7th  Street  Northwest. 


Special  attention  paid  to  Wedding  Invitations  and 
Cart  Engraving. 


J     J.   SPAULDING. 


JOHN    SPAULC 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington, 


S-T-A-L-E-E... 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


1107  F  St.  N.  W. 


Washington,  D 


Artistic  l'osing,  Latest  styles  and  Accessories.  Special  Colle 
and  I 'lass  Kates. 

C.  M.  BELL 

The  National  Photograph 

463-465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladies  and  Children  a  Specialty. 


Prize  Medals  in  Gold  and   Sib 
Designs  and   Estimates  furnisr. 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 


71  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  . 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.    |( 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


V|I 


lines  T.  Oy$ter_ 


BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  ECGS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

0ffice  awnhd°&DoTs!  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

io   Agent  for  the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter— Recognized  without  an  Equal. 


Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 

Cotreil  dc  vCeonard, 

7»7»  Broadways  Sf/dany,  9/.  2/. 

akers  of  the  CAPS,  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 
Hrgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  Kock  Hill,  Cath- 
>1  University  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 
•al.  Yale.  Princeton,  etc.     Illustrated  bulletin  upon 

if  al  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C,  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 

Norton  C,  Stout  dc  Co. . . 

POPULAR   PRICE     TAILORS, 
..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  F  St.  IV.  \KT. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— $15.00  SUITS. 
E  W.  MOBRAY,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

bety  and  Satisfaction 
Vured  by  Using 


..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 


For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 


..  W*  Beveridge^^ 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AJNTD  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
5  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly 


HE  RELIABLE     HATTER, 


Brass  Front. 


917   Penn.  Ave. 


3139  M  Street 


B.  ?♦  ttladdey«« 

raSHIOMABLC   II 1  \\"Y  p  l^v 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox  &  Miller  Styles.  Agents 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hat 

"If  they're  Rich's  Shoes  they're  Proper." 

You  should  wear  our 
"Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 

B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO    NEW  YORK. 

The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States 
Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 


Five    Fast    Express   Trains   to  the  West. 
PULLMAN    BUFFET,  PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS. 

The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six   Fast  Trains  Between  Washingto 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
oppos  te  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 


COLIN  STUDDS, 
Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District 


Telephone  No.  1265. 


G.  Warfield  Simpson 

Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  «a,D.c. 


1898  Crawford  Bicycles  $50.. 


E.   P.  Van    Merer 

929  9TH   STREEf 


(EIu\  gander 


'.kim  SEVENTH  BTREET  N.W. 
\\  A8HINGTON,  D.  C 


WHOLESALE   WINE    MERCHANT 

FOR32  years  Known  for  the  correct  qualities  of 
whatever  wines  and  liquors  proceed  from  his 
warehouse  Btock  of  630  Haass.  Ave.  21  California 
and  »;  Virginia  Wine-  (own  pressing),  none  later  the 
189J  vintage;  18  imported  Bordeaux,  Burgundy  and 
German  wines;  15  original  1'.  Domecg  Sherries,  from 
$2 to  $10 gal.  \«  iiv  Amoroso  among  them,  $3 gal., 
75cqt. — a  high-class  table  Bherry.  Virginia  Ports, 
75c  and  50c  qt.  [n  his  19  different  whiskies  stored, 
from  $2  to  $10  gal.  (veritable  treasures  for  age  and 
healthfulness),  there  is  no  poisonous  fusel.  Sigh  mid- 
dle grades:  Special  Family  Rye,  $3  gal.,  75c  qt;  Old 
e  Rye  or  Bourbon,  $4  gal.,  $1  qt. 


NEW  YORK' 


QriFE  *as  yflOKINQ  PARLOR 


617  E  Street  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  G 

N.  B.— Call  at  the  above  place  and  you  will  find  an 
excellent  Smoking  and  Reading  Parlor,  with  neat  lads 
attendance. 


JACOB  KER0E5  *  * 


S3£  Suits  reduced  to  (25;  82.i  Suits  reduced 
to  !?-0  Also  full  Dress  Suits  at  reasonable 
prices.  Full  Dress  Suits  for  hire.  Mili 
tarj  Uniforms,  Civil  Uniforms. 


Tailor 


1418  NEW  YORK  AVE.  N.  W. 


DAW  &  MARCER0N 


Artistic  Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shades 
Room  Mouldings,  Picture  Frames 


1249  32D  STREET 
GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 


S.  J.  HAISLETT  = 

AWNINGS  and  FLAGS 

Decorations,  Reception  Awnings,  Decorations 
and  Tents  for  Rent. 

S.  W.  Cor.  8th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 


GEORGE  W.  HEROLD 

Strictly  First-class 

Tailor  and  Draper  .  . 

NO.  702  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 


SHAW'S... 


"ODD  THIN 
Noi  Found  Else"  ei 


Cla  I     ind  College  Plnj  In  exclusive 

Any  idea  or  emblem  embodied  artistically. 

W.  C.  SHAW  &  CO.,  "OS  fst. 


Geo.  f .  mutb  *  Co.. 

ien's  buppl 
Lamps  and  Art  Metal  Goods.     Paints,  Oils 


Artists',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  Supplie 
and  Glass..., 


418  7TH   ST.    .  W 


R 


...Hats,  Caps,  Canes  &  U 
UOFF'S... 

90S   PA.    AVE. 


Sole  Agent  foi 
DUNLAP  N.  Y 


SPECIAL  LOW  PR  |ES 


Removal  Sale  °  o 


ATS. 


"©raftsmen's 
Stationer." 


SCHMIDT. 


504  9TH  ST.  I.  W. 


Beresford.. 


Establis 


GENERAL  BOOK  AN: 
.PRINTER... 


No.  617  E  St.  N.  W. 


new  Process.... 


....Besil  Jill 


JOB 


FOUNTAIN  COFFEE  POTS  made  of  Aluminum 
Also   Souvenirs,    Fancy   Goods,    Novelties,    and 
Household  ware.     Letters   and   Name  Plates  8 : 
Specialty... 

*  *  AT  ALUniNUn  ST( 

493  Pa.  Ave.,  near  Penna.  Depot. 


J.  T.  ENGLISH... 

»°THILCR 

Itting 


Tailoring  in  All  its 
Branches.. 


His  specialty  is  making  Ba 
Clothes  look  respectable. 


719  15TH   ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Tolraan  Steam  Laundry 


.6TH  AND  C  STRETS 


'Phone  Call  1557.     ...NORTH 


EST 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THERE  is  one  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  Journal  which  should  be  clearly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  the  students  of  the  University;  i.  e.;  that  it  is 
nainly  through  the  amounts  paid  by  the  business  men  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  our  advertising  columns  that  the  existence 
if  our  paper  is  made  possible.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
t  is  but  appropriate  that  Georgetown  boys,  as  well  as  the  Alumni 
subscribers,  should  patronize  our  advertisers. 

Then,  too,  advertisements  are  solicited  from  none  but  the  largest 
ind  best  established  firms,  many  of  whom  offer  special  discounts  to 
students.  Hence,  when  .making  your  purchases,  either  in  town  or 
sewhere,  simply  mention  that  you  are  from  Georgetown,  and  you 
will  then  be  furthering  your  own  as  well  as  the  Journal's  interests. 
I  or  by  so  doing  you  will  be  making  these  firms  realize  that  adver- 
ting in  our  magazine  really  benefits  them,  and  they  will  gladly 
renew  their  contracts  with  the  Advertising  Department. 

JAMES  E.  ALEXANDER,  Law, 

Manager  of  Advertising. 


•^      -jg      -^ 


BEGINNING  in  our  March,  1898  issue,  the  Journal  pro- 
poses to  slightly  increase  the  advertising  rates.  Only 
Journal  advertisers  will  be  entitled  to  the  patronage 
it  the  college,  and  so  the  management  of  the  Journal  will 
make  it  a  point  to  see  to  the  interest  of  advertisers. 


»       «o       w 


THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  the  Alumni  and  students 
to*  send  in  their  subscription  fees.     All  contributions 
such  sort'will  be  most  heartily  welcomed.     In  order 
to  renew  vour  old  subscription  write  to 

E.  M.  SHEA, 
Business  Manager. 


Ji.rf^ 


"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can 
buy,  but  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich, 
not  gaudy  for  apparel  oft  proclaims 
the  man."  Hamlet— Act  I.  .v.  :. 


HIKES:      PROVIDENCE  — PHILADELPHIA 


..THE. 


Regal 


English 
Winter 
Russet, 

also  Black 
Calf  ami  Titan 
Calf,  Doiil.li> 
pole,  full  <alf 
lined,  water- 
proof as  a 
shoe  can  be 
made,  also 
made  in  Calf 
and  Enamel, 
cloth  lined, 
douhle 
Patent 
with 
sole. 

ered  to  any 
address  in  U. 
S.  for 

$0.50 


sole 

Calf 

single 

Deliv- 


3 


"Life's  hut  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and 
then  is  heard  no  more."         Macbeth— Act  V.  Sc.  5. 


md  25  cents 
additional 
express 
charges. 


The  I^epal 


1003-  PENNA.  AVENUE 

JWasrinnton,    D.   C. 


DENVER-WALLA  WALLA  (Wash.^  UTICA 


Edmonston  &  Co. 


Men's== 
==Shoes 


IN  ALL  GRADES 


133 


F  ST.  N.\ 


LOEB  &  COHPANY 


Clothiers    and   Tjaiiors 


i  ustom  Tailoring  u  Specialty. 
lull  Dress  Bults  for  Hire. 


910  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  shirts  mid  Cents  Furnishings  t;<>  to  the 

.Branch  Baltimore  Shirt  Factory 


No.881  "th  Street  N   W. 

Near  Junction  9th  and  n   v   A,va 

Shirts  to  Order  our  Specialty. 


Manager! : 
s  B.  Bllerj 
jus  ii.  Ireland 


LUTZ   &   CO.        Manufacturers  of  and.  Dealers  in 

Harness,  Trunks,   Suit  Cases,    Hags   and 
Pocket-books.     Sole    Agents    (or    "The 

Concord     Harness."     Whitman      Saddle. 

and  O' Kane's  California  Horse  Boots. 
497  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  a  Bpecialtj 


TOBACCO 


J.  H.  SCHULTZE, 

Mamtfacturt  r  <>j  and  dealt  r  "> 

Jtfavana    and   ^Domestic    Sogara 

2911   m   street    Adjoining  Union  Hotel. 

GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 

liox  Trade  a  Specialty. 

Bennett   As  Downey  o  o 

KILORS 


T 

•  •  •    1 


433  IIth  St.  N.  W., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

t>®®®®®®®®®®' 


CAPITAL  ADVERTISING 


BUREAU... 


We  submit  bids  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing programs  of  every  description. 


..Publishers 


460  Xa.  Bve. 


Painless  Extracting  50  cts.j 

silk  cannot  be  had  al  the  price  ol  calico  Diamonds  cost 
than  glass.  The  man  who  offers  too  much  awakens  sugp 
Investigation  will  turn  suspicion  to  certainty.  We  wai 
public  against  unscrupulous  men  who  have  invaded  the  1 

able  proiessl f  dentistry  and  are  bringing  it  Into  disrepi 

deceptive  advertising,    "Cheap"  dentistry  Is  worse  than 
Don't  permit  the  tricksters  to  allure  you  Intothelrclutchesl 
specious  plea  of  something  for  nothing.     Our  prices  are  rj 
aDli     not  too  high  or  too  low,    Each  department  Is  attendei 
man  of  experience, 

U.  S.   DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

Cor.  7th  and  D   ts.  N.  W. 

♦J-Opeii  Sundays  10  to  12  <>' 
EDMUND   O     PIGEON,    Mor. 


John  S*  P*  Green 

AUTISTIC  WALL  PAPERS, WINDOW  SUA 
TRIMMINGS,  ROOM  MOULD] 
423  9th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone 


.KING  &   CO.. 


412  Seventh  St.  N.  W. 
Discount  to  College  Trade. 


ZPhotograpA 


Stud/ 


CAMPBELL'S. 


VIENNA  DINING 
LUNCH   ROOMS- 


Pleals  1 5  and  25  cents. 

814  and  816  F  Street  N.  W. 
Between  8th  and  9th  Sts, 

Ulest  €nd  Cafe... 


.Open  Al 


ALL  THE  DELICACIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 
POPULAR  PRICES. 


1209  32d  Street. 


H.  C.  CHK 

Proprietor. 


Now  anyone  can  sharpen  a  pencil.  In 
every  bank,  office, school,  draughting  room 
and  home  there  is  or  should  be  a — 


,  ttj  lanetary  *J  encil  */  ointer  ° 


STOP  IN    AND   EXAMINE    IT 

...JNO.  C.  PARK] 


617-619  7TH.  ST.  N.  W. 


fiarris  s  go.. 

^T~^)    7th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 
Manufacturers  of  the 

G.  T.  C.  PINS... 

Sterling  Silver— Extra  Heavy.      Blue 
and  Gray  Enameled.    75c.  each. 

/BbCOalS,  ClaSS  Pins,  CtC,   Made  in  our  own  factory. 


935 


PENNA.   AVE. 


..m>en'6  jfurntsl* 


You  will  feel  richer  when  you  see  our  goods  and  price  B 

few  dollars  go  a  great  way  in  our  store. 

SPECIALTIES:  Shirts  to  Measure;  Full  Dress  Requisite: f 


^Uliti.  $.  Ceel 


THE  PAPER  THIS  JOURNAL  IS  PRINTED  ON  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

R.  P.  HNDRGlAZS  &  COMPHNY     -      -      -     627  La.  Ave.  and  628-630  D  t. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XI 


EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON, 

Lumber  Merqh/int 

!8K  (Water)  Street. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


)aniel  loughran, 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 


11 


){T   Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ceb-  Stoblman, 

^CONFECTIONERY 

ligh  (Thirty-Second)  Street,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

■^oeeps  always  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  Fin 
Candies  and  Cakes,  Ice  Cream,  etc.     Order 
for  Cakes  or  Ice  Cream  Promptly  delivered  at 
the  College. 

LUEe^^t^f 

AND^tGRAY 


DAIRY. 


Or  0  Street  N.  W. 


C.  B.  BRANZELL. 


15.  T.  CLEHENTS, 

■dn&ertafter  an£>  JEtnbalmer. 


1  32d  St.  (74  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
Washington,  D.  C. 

«3=-E  very  thing  First  Class  and  at  reasonable  rates 


>oma$  €♦  madman** 

REAL  ESATE  BROKER 
...AND  AUCTIONEER 


F  Street  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


uses  For  Rent  and  Sale,  and  Money  to  Loan  in  sums  to  suit, 
l*--r  cent,  per  annum. 


j{n  Sntire  Tfew  !Plant~~ 


-Is  what  we  now  have.  On  September  29th 
-our  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
-but  we  are  again  in  a  position  to  do  the 
-best  work  at  reasonable  prices. 


national  Publishing  Co. 


fi2S  Louisiana  Avenue 
619  C  Street 


Book  and  3ob  Printers 


F.  A.  TSCHIFFELY,  JR. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Etc. 
IFto.  475  Pennsylvania  &ve. 

Bet.  Four-and-a-llalf  and  .Sixth  Sts. 

Agent  for  Sharpe  &  Dohme,  Irondale  Minera  Water. 


EVERY  WEDNESDAY 


ftordlinger's 


We're  in  the  Class-Rooms  with  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS... 


3/07-9  77/  St.  Seorgetown^.C. 

James  O'Donnell  &  Bro, 

APOTHECARIE^S 

32d  and  M  Sts.  N.  W. 


3d  and  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 


32  and  0  Sts.  N.  \v. 


E.  nORRISON 


PAPER  COMPANY. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 


.1009  Penna.  Ave. 


Established  1851. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Chemicals 
...and  Chemical  Apparatus 

205,  207,  209  an£>  211  CbirJ)  Bve. 

Corner  of  18th  Street,  New  York. 


B.  6.  $  3.  €.  moaner, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKERS 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

Dealers  in  Newspapers.  Periodicals,  Books,  Stationery,  Magazines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Men's  Shirts  to  Measure... 


We  are  Bplendldly  equipped 
foi  ma  king  leasure  Bhh  i- 


fi 

I  I  ■  I 


OR    DRESS. 

OR   OUTING. 

OR    BUSINESS. 

OR   TRAVELING. 

OR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS. 


Quality,  Fit,  Style,  Workmanship  and  Price  Oubj 


w  e  also  make  in  measure 

]•  a.i  \\t  as  [OR  »  Asr  IMH\   SLEEPING  SUITS) 

CNNEL  NIGHTSHIRTS,  FLANNEL   I  NDERWEAH 
FLANNEL  BATH  ROBES,  BLANKE1    ROBES,  ETC, 

Utoodward  &  Cctbrop, 

lOth,  llth  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


T.  J.   MAYER. 


R.  L.  GALT. 


HARRIET  T.  GALT. 


UP.  m.  Gait «  Co. 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  VOIQT... 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 

Has  Removed  from  615  7th  Street  to 

725  7TH  STREET  N.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

Ulatch  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 


W.  H.  FISHER'S 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Establishment 

....Altering  and  Repairing 

709  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 

1407  14  TH  STREET  N.  W. 

Telephone  1152  and  we'll  call  for  your  work  at  the 
College. 


GO  TO 


W.  H.  Hoeke's 

l  OR  B  LRQAIN8  is- 

Carpets,  ruralturc,  Upholstery  o 

801  Market  Space,  «7««i.i..«4«»..    r» 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     Washington,  D. 


( I    M    .loin 'S. 


.i.  v  Piste 


PISTEL  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILO! 

in?  Penna.  Ave,   N    W-.  Washington,  I).  C. 

Drovers'  and  Mechanics' 

National   Bank     or  Baltimore. 

ll , 

Surplus  and  I  ndivided  Profits  -   -   -   -    j 

JAMES  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STROUSE,  Vice-President. 
J.  I).  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  FULLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 

A  General  Banking  Busi| 
Transacted... 

SAFE   DEPOSIT  BOXES   FOR   RENT 
FROM    S3  TO  *30    PER    YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  W 
DINING  CAR 


BETWEEN. 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


FAST  FLYING  YS  Uf 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Stfll 
at  11.10  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  Carstcl 
cinnati  and  Louisville.  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  top 
cago   and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars.    I 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping* 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  ll 
and  Louisville  without  change.  Parlor  Cars  CinciB 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.20  P.  M.  daily. 

For  tickets,  sleeping  caraccommodations,  call  at  ■ 
0.  Office,  513  and  1421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

GEORGE  M.  BOND 
TELEPHONE  CALL  10G6.  City  Passenger  A  | 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


GEORGETOWN, 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1799  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  o: 
Heights  of  Georgetown,  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  > 
scenery  of  the  Potomac.  Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embri 
an  area  of  forty  acres,  which  secure  to   the   pupils  the  advantage   of  a  residence  i>» 

country.  In  the  course  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  reiined 
polished  education.     For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 
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eorgetown  TUntversit^.. 


WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

««iinder  tfte  Direction  of  the  Tatfters  of  tfte  Society  of  Jem 

be  College 


The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


;be  flfcebical  Department 


— possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physoliogy,  Bacteriology,  etc.      A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


foe  Xaw  Department 


—has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

ther  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

Thb  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


DART 

Bicycles  and  Component  Parts.... 
H  STREET  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Repairing  by  competent  men  of 
long  experience.  Renting'.  Riding 
school  opposite  Georgetown  Medi- 
cal College. 


{teams  Bicycles, 


?VERY  good  bicycle  has  its 
■*  strong  points  which  give  it 
dividuality.  The  virtues  of  the 
:earns  bicycle  are  grace  in  outline, 
ise  of  running,  staunchness  and 
x>d  wearing  qualities.  It  is  just 
jht  enough  to  be  easy -running ; 
ist  heavy  enough  to  bear  all  wear 
ad  tear. 
Catalogue  at  agency  free. 


6.  C.  Stearns  &  Co., 

Syracuse,  IS'.  T« 
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hirts  and  Neckwear 
898  Spring  Styles 


The  showing  tops  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year  in  its  high  class  character. 
In  shirts — the  fancy  bosomed  Madras 
is  with  us  again— but  far  handsomer 
than  formerly.  In  the  neckwear — the 
shape  most  in  vogue  will  be  the  Ascot. 
In  the  color  combinations  many  very 
rich  effects  are  to  be  noted. 


JOSEPH  AUERBACH, 

OUTFITTER, 
623  PENNA.  AVE. 


We  Can  Save... 
You  Money— Boys ! 

— On  bicycle  suits  and  separate  bicycle 
pants.  For  instance  here  are  bicycle 
suits  of  all  wool  mixtures  for  $3.98,  which 
you  cannot  find  elsewhere  for  less  than 
$5.50.  Here  are  bicycle  pants  at  98  cents 
for  which  you'll  be  asked  $1.75  else- 
where. You've  an  enormous  variety 
here  from  which  to  select  and  you've  the 
privilege  of  having  your  Bill  Charged 
— and  the  farther  privilege  of  curtailing 
it  in  weekly  or  monthly  payments.  You 
won't  have  a  penny  extra  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  for  its  Hecht's  way  of  doing 
business. 

Everybody  has  furnishing  wants  and 
this  furnishings  stock  can  supply  them 
all.  Hechts  sells  the  best  furnishings 
for  less  than  any  store  in  town. 

Hecht  &  Company 

515  7th  Street  N.  W. 


Superior  Pies  for  famtlv  i<s<>. 


Connecticut 


PIE  COMPANY 

H.  Copperthite,  Proprietor. 

3159-61-63-65  0  Street  N.  W.,  Corner  32d  and  0  N.  \Y. 
Georgetown,  1>.  C. 

©^Telephone  1729 

H.  W.  Fislur.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Jr. 

H.  W.  FISHER  &  SON 

Dealers  in  Fine  Family  Groceries,  Choice  Meats,  Fruit, 

Vegetables,   Fresh   Fish,    Oysters,   Game   in 

Season.       Fine    Butter   a   Specialty. 


Corner  32d  and  N  Streets  N.  W. 


Telephone  1647 


Telephone  955-2 


H.  W.  OFFUTT. 


Fine  Groceries,  Table  Luxuries,  Imported 
Wines  and  Champagnes 


Comer  32d  and  N  Streets,  West  Washington. 


Seorge  %  Becker 


**«M^Mi<stc  Publisher  and  Dealer.    All  Music  at  Half  Price. 
Professional  Piano  Tuner,     gn  GST.  N.W.    Washington,  D.  C, 


Hlumni  Business  ©(rectory 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  WASHINGTON: 

!•:.  1).  F.  Brady,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Metzerott  Building. 
Joa.  J.  Darlington,  Attornej  at-Law, 

■l  10  51  h  st  reel  nort  Invest . 
Win.    II.    Dennis,   Attorney-at-Law. 

i  L6  51  li  st  reet  northwest. 
Geo.  E.  Hamilton,  Attorney-at-Law. 

512   F  B1  reel    iicirt  hwest. 
Frederick  C.   Pratz,  Attorney-at-Law. 

445  Q  st  reel    nort  hwest. 

Win.  F,  Quicksall,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Corner  Jlitli  and  K  streets. 
Jolin  B.  Ross,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Metzerott  Building. 
Anson  s.  Taylor,  Notarj   Public  and  Jus- 
tice of  Peace. 

1213  V  street  northwest. 
Thos.  E.  Waggaman,  Real  Estate, 

917  F  street  northwest. 
Dr.  \V.  N.  Cogan,  Dentist, 

1754  M  street  northwest. 
Dr.  Raymond  T.  Holden,  Physician, 

802  6th  street,  southwest. 
Dr.  Jos.  Tabcr  Johnson,  Physician, 

926  17th  street   northwest. 
Dr.  Jas.  Dudley  Morgan,  Physician, 

919   15th   street   northwest. 
Dr.  John  J.  Stafford,  Physician, 

io7  F  street  southwest. 
Dr.  John  L.  Wolf,  Physician, 

1313  New   York  avenue  northwest. 

GEORGIA: 

J.  Carrol  Payne,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Ciate  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta 

LOUISIANA: 

Emile  Rost,  Attorney-at-Law, 

P.  O.  Box  596,  New  Orleans. 
W.  J.  Wagnespeck,  Attorney-at-Law, 

219  Carondalet  St.,  New  Orleans. 

MARYLAND: 

Daniel  A.  Boone,  Wine  Merchant, 

113  E.  German  street,  Baltimore. 
Chas.  C.  Homer.  Banker, 

Second  National  Bank,  Baltimore. 
Edward  Key,  Real  Estate, 
Room  55,  Bank  of  Baltimore  Building,  Balto. 
Harry  E.  Mann,  Lawyer, 

100  E,  Lexington  street,  Baltimore. 


MARYLAND.     I  ontinued. 

John   Francis  Smith,   Attorney-at-Law, 
Court  Square,   Frederick 

MISSOURI: 

J.  M.  Cates,  with  Qiraldin  Pros.  &  Cates 
Notary  Public  and   Peal    Estate, 

308  N.  8th  street,  St.  Louii 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Chas.  A.  DeCourcy,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Lawrencn 
James  R.  Murphy,  Attorney-at-Law, 

23   School  street,   lioston 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Henry    Walters,    President    of    Attanti 
Coast  Line  It.  R., 

Wilmington 
1     NEW  YORK: 


John  G.  Agar,  Attorney-at-Law, 

31   Nassau  'street,  New  YojHi 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  Physician, 

109  E.  34th  street,  New  York 
Jas.  F.  Matthews,  Lawyer, 

1  1   Broadway,  New  York 

George  McNeir,  Lawyer, 

Care  W.  &  J.  Sloan,  Broadway,  New  York* 

John  P.  O'Brien,  with  Delany,  Murphy 
Parley,  Attorneys-at-Law, 

27  William  street,  New  York 

Andrew  J.  Shinman,  Attorney-at-Law, 

15  Wall  street,  New  York 

PENNSYLVANIA : 

Daniel   J.   Geary,  Manufacturer  of  Ma 
chinery, 

Oil  City. 
Chas.  B.  Kenny,  Law  Office, 

414  Grant  street,  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Ernest  Laplace,  Surgeon, 
Medico  Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia. 

William  V.  McGrath,  Jr.,  Real  Estate, 

712  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Jos.  M.  Spellissey,  Physician, 

108  S.  18th  street',  Philadelphia. 

Anthon  A.  Hirst,  Attorney-at-Law, 

211  So.  6th  street,  Philadelphia. 
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Columbia  Bicycles  * 

1898  MODELS  NOW  READY 


sir* 
st> 


Our  1898  wheels  from  first  to  last  are  the  finest  in  range 
of  quality  and  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Columbia  Chainless  has  caused  the  greatest  furore — 
like  a  fashion  fresh  from  Paris — 

IT'S  THE  PROPER  THING 

An  aristocrat  in  wheeldom,  a  thoroughbred  among  the 
common  herd  of  bicycles — 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE 

Our  entire  1898  line  is'complete  and  unequaled  throughout. 

Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  Bicycles,  giving  full  details  of  Columbia,  fjartford  and  Uedette 
Construction,  can  be  had  by  calling  on  any  Columbia  dealer  or  will  be  mailed  for  one 
two-cent  stamp — 


Columbia  (Chainless)  Models  50  and  51  — 
Standard  of  the  World Price  $125 

Columbia  Models  47  and  48 — Diamond 
and  Combination  Tandems.. .  .Price  #125 

Columbia  Models  45  and  46 — Standard  of 
the  World  for  Chain  Wheels  . .  .Price  #75 

Columbia  Model  49 — Best  Racer  ever 
built Price  #75 

Hartford  Patterns  7  and  8  —  Made  of 
"Pioneer"  50  per  cent  Carbon  Steel 
Tubing — unsurpassed  except  by 
Columbias Price  #50 

OUR    NEW  WHEELS 

Vedette  Patterns  15  and  16— Unequaled 
in  quality  and  beauty  for  the  price. .  .#40 

Vedette  Patterns  17  and  IS -The  hand- 
somest wheels  for  boys  and  girls.  Price  535 

Standard  of  the  World* 

Pop«  mffl.  Co.,  fiartford,  Conn. 


SV 
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Columbia 

Bicycle 

Calendar 


YOURS  AT  COST 

365  Memorandum  Pages. 

3C>5  Squibs  of  Cycling  Interest. 

120  Little  Thumb-nail  Sketches— an  office-arid  home 
convenience. 

Thereare  just  a  few  words  of  trip-hammer,  unan- 
swerable argument  about  Columbia  Bicycle  qual- 
ity and  the  mechanical  certainty  produced  by 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  bicycle  building. 

Thicalendar  is  yours,  prepaid,  for  live  two-ccr.t 
stamps.  Address  Calendar  Department  Pope  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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NY  Style  Clothes  Won't  Do^ 


*  *     *       Going  to  a  tailor  and  paying  #40  or  #45  tor  a 

*  *     *      suit  won't  do!     It  isn't  good  judgment,  when  S 
we  can  sell  you  equally  stylish  clothes  and  fit 
you  faultlessly  for  half  the  money.     The  next 

*  *     *       time   you  want   a  suit  drop  down   and  look 

*  *     *      through  our  stock.     If  the  clothes  are  not  fully 

*  *     *      satisfactory  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

.     _™  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO.     ] 

1  317  SEVENTH  STREET  N.  W. 
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MORRIS  CHAIRS    ARE    CHEAP. 

Morris  i  hairs,   frame 
oak  or  Mahogany  Finish, 
and  adjustments  to  back, 

All  IlairRevcrsiM''  CUSD 
ions,  in  Denim,  SJ.7.'.. 

Tapestry- covered  Cush- 
ions, $3-60, 

Corduroy  Cushions,  &',.s.'> 
up. 

W.B.MOSES  &  SONS,  1MSts 


FINE  C0NFEQTI2N5... 


Unsurpassed  for  Purity  and  Flavor. 
Large  Variety  of... 

Tattcv  Boxes 

for  Presents. 


Advertise  in  the 

Georgetown  College 
...Base  Ball  Program 

Sure  to  reach  the  right  people. 

JAMES  E.  ALEXANDER,  Manager. 


O        O 


Cadies  Carefully  Packed  and  Sent 
Everywhere  by  Mail  or  Express. 
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The  Caldwell  Half-Century 

A  Splendid  Gold  Watch  for  Men. 
PRICE  $50 

A  critical  fes*  of  this  Watch,  made  for  us  in  Switz- 
erland, has  convinced  us  of  its  thorough  excellence 
We  have  therefore  issued  it  bearing  our  firm-name 
and  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  an  accurate 
and  reliable  timekeeper,  and  a  splendid  value. 

Cases  the  same  in  design  and  finish  as  our  more  ex- 
trusive watches. 

Mail  orders  and  inquiries  have  very  special  atten- 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co., 

902  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Diamond  Merchants 
Jewelers 
Silversmiths 
Importers  of  Art  Oblects 
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MARCH. 

MOW  fierce  the  North  Wind's  trumpets  blare, 

Wild  war  the  cohorts  of  the  air; 
Life  strives  with  Darkness,  Death,  Despair. 

Through  shattered  clouds  the  sunbeams  break, 
The  Ice  King's  forts  and  bastions  quake, 
While  root  and  seedling,  frighted,  wake. 

Glad  bursting  from  its  winter  thrall 
Loud  shouts  the  leaping  water-fall, 
And  stream  to  startled  stream  doth  call. 

O  Father  Saint !  Thine  is  the  right 
To  stand  in  calm  and  tranquil  might 
'Twixt  battling  host  of  Gloom  and  Lightl 

Thou  who  untrodden  ways  didst  climb, 
'Mid  changing  throes  of  Creed  and  Time, 
To  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  sublime: 

Blest  Guardian  of  the  undefiled, 

Of  Mary's  home,  of  Mary's  child, 

In  whose  strong  arms  He  wept  and  smiled: 

To  Thee  our  hearts,  our  lives  we  bring; 
Oh  guide  us  through  the  strife  of  Spring 
Unto  God's  perfect  blossoming. 

"Geha,"  'c 
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ARMAND,  CARDINAL  DUC  DE  RICHELIEU  -CHURCHMAN 
AND  STATESMAN. 

NEVER,  perhaps,  did  a  nation  more  suddenly  plunge  from  order,  quiet  and  pros- 
perity, into  the  throes  of  disorder,  disquietude  and  wretchedness,  than  did  France 
when,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1610,  Henry  IV  fell  by  the  dagger  of  the  fanatic  Ravaillac. 
Clergy,  nobility  and  commons,  almost  all,  now  persuaded  themselves  that  the  per- 
sonality  of  the  king  had  been  the  chief  security  for  the  order  and  harmony,  justice 
and  equity,  prosperity  and  joy  that  had  been,  throughout  King  Henry's  reign,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  France.  Men  that  had  been  toughened  in  sinew,  in  heart  and  in  feel- 
ing, by  the  dreadful  religious  wars  to  which  the  edict  of  Nantes  aimed  at  putting  an 
end,  now,  at  sight  and  fear  of  what  the  future  had  in  store,  sobbed  with  the  unre- 
strained sobbing  of  children.  The  whole  populace  rushed  abroad  in  bewilderment. 
Even  the  strong  minded  Sully,  King  Henry's  firm  administrator,  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  big  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  and  locked  himself  up  in 
the  arsenal,  therein  to  give  full  flow  to  his  grief. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  grasping  nobles  would  glut  to  its  utmost 
fill  that  greed  for  power  and  for  wealth  which  had  for  years  been  pent  up  and  re- 
strained by  the  wary  and  vigorous  rule  of  Henry  IV  ;  and,  relying  upon  the  fact  that 
the  only  guardians  of  the  state  were  a  weak-minded  woman,  Henry's  widow,  Mary 
de  Medici,  and  a  weak-bodied  boy,  Prince  Louis,  would  strain  tooth  and  nail  to 
rifle  the  well-stocked  vaults  of  the  Bastile,  and  get  possession  of  the  41,350,000 
livres  that  Henry's  care  had  stored  up  in  the  coffers  thereof.  To  pave  the  way  to 
this  wholesale  robbery  of  the  royal  treasury,  the  Due  d'Epernon,  who  had  been  at 
the  king's  side  when  Ravaillac  struck  him,  strode  from  the  corpse  to  the  Parliament, 
and  demanded,  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  that  Mary  de  Medici  be  de- 
clared regent.  Intimidated  by  the  threatening  mien  of  France's  first  feudal  lord, 
Parliament  did  his  bidding,  and  boldly  overstepping  the  bounds  of  its  power,  confer- 
red upon  Henry's  widow  the  regency  of  the  realm. 

For  some  little  time,  Mary  had  the  good  sense  not  to  venture  out  upon  a  new  line( 
but  to  let  well  alone,  as  the  worldly  wise  would  say;  and,  with  due  prudence  and 
decency,  she  showed  great  confidence  in,  and  favor  towards,  Sully.  But  this  honest 
and  straightforward  servant  of  the  state  soon  saw  full  well  that  the  councillors  of 
the  queen  regent  would  not  do  as  their  betters  had  done  in  days  now  past  and 
gone,  and  realized  that  the  court  was  now  no  longer  the  place  for  him.  So,  in  less 
than  a  year,  he  decided  to  let  the  queen  and  her  puppets  shift  for  themselves,  and 
resigned  his  various  offices  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Sully 
sur  Loire. 

Mary  had  brought  with  her,  from  Florence,  her  nurse's  daughter,  Leonora 
Galigai,  and  Leonora's  husband,  Concino  Concini — a  coarse,  shiftless  pair,  whose 
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governing  motive  and  main  principle  of  action  was  to  take  care  of  number  one, 
and  whose  only  stock  in  trade  was  their  Italian  cunning.  They,  however,  turned 
this  stock  to  very  good  account,  and  in  a  very  short  time  so  wrought  upon  the 
weak-minded  queen  regent,  as  to  get  chief  say  in  the  distribution  of  offices  and  of 
moneys.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  acquired  immense  wealth; 
for  their  influence  was  now  won  only  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  by  him  that  best 
pandered  to  their  avarice  for  money  and  power.  It  is  unfeignedly  recorded  by  the 
historian  Guizot,  that  a  few  months  after  Mary's  accession  to  power,  this  magnate, 
Concini,  had  bought  for  himself,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million  livres,  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Ancre,  the  post  of  first  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Marshal  of  France. 

Through  these  confidants  of  Mary  and  the  utter  inability  of  the  queen  regent 
herself,  there  were  introduced  into  state  offices  of  prominence,  a  number  of  worth- 
less nobles  of  mighty  name:  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Count  de  Soissons,  the 
Dukes  of  Epernon,  Guise  and  Bouillon.  These  grasping  grandees  soon  emptied  the 
coffers  that  Henry  had  so  amply  filled.  And  Mary  was  all  the  while  stone  blind  to 
the  contemptible  avarice  of  her  puppets.  They  opened  her  eyes,  however,  by  re- 
belling against  her,  just  as  soon  as  she  refused  to  give  them  any  more  of  the 
treasures  of  state.  With  Conde  as  their  leader,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  rise  up  against  the  tyranny  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  court.  But  the  impudence,  the  chicanery  and  the  wholesale  fraud, 
that  prompted  this  proclamation,  were  most  patent  to  the  people;  and  they  made 
no  answer  to  the  nobles.  Thus  foiled  in  their  first  attempt,  the  nobles  hit  upon  a 
far  more  effective  ruse.  They  threatened  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  States 
General  must  be  convoked.  Royalty  quailed  under  fear  of  this  convocation,  and 
accounted  it  again  to  be  able  to  bribe  the  nobility  into  silence.  This  silence  was, 
however,  not  long  unbroken;  and  things  very  shortly  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
Mary  saw  it  would  ultimately  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  call  the  dreaded  States 
General. 

The  three  estates  were  therefore  summoned  for  the  20th  of  October,  1614.  On 
this  date,  Louis  XIII,  now  in  his  majority,  solemny  opened  the  assembly.  Among 
the  members  convened  were  one  hundred  and  forty  clerics,  led  by  Cardinal  de 
Joyeuse,  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  noblemen,  under  Henri  de  Bauffremont,  Baron 
of  Senece,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  peasantry,  headed  by  Robert 
Miron,  provost  of  the  tradesmen  of  Paris. 

Each  estate  had  its  complaints  and  demands.  The  nobility,  or  first  estate,  in  the 
hey-day  of  its  pride,  complained  that  it  could  no  longer  put  up  with  the  insolence 
of  the  people,  who  were  striving  to  establish  some  sort  of  equality  between  them- 
selves and  the  nobility,  between  whom  there  should  exist  as  much  difference  as 
between  master  and  lackey.  It  demanded  that  the  commoners  be  not  allowed  to 
carry  firearms,  to  possess  dogs  that  had  not  been  hamstrung,  to  clothe  themselves 
like  nobles,  or  to  ape  the  same  in  any  wise  whatsoever. 
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The  third  estate,  in  turn,  most  bitterly  set  itself  to  uproot  the  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, and  the  grasping,  grinding  spirit  of  the  nobles.  It  demanded  juster  distribu- 
tion of  taxes,  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  the  abolition  of  many  sinecures  held  by 
nobles,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  complaints,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  but  a  mutual  sneer 
on  both  sides.  As  for  the  people,  it  made  their  blood  boil,  to  see  the  overweening 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  they  were  aching  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  their  enemies 
down  to  a  proper  level.  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  wondered  what  democratic 
tomfoolery  could  have  bamboozled  the  commoners,  that  they  dared  even  to  dream 
of  so  great  a  subversion  of  existing  relations  and  obligations.  The  very  idea  of 
natural  equality  in  the  rights  of  all  men,  could  find  no  entrance  into  the  minds  of 
the  nobles  of  France.  They  scouted  the  remotest  suggestion  of  any  prerogatives 
of  the  commoners  that  the  nobles  would  have  to  respect.  So  radically,  in  point  of 
fact,  did  the  two  estates  differ  with  each  other,  that  little  or  nothing  resulted  from 
these  meetings.  Day  after  day  was  spent  in  vapid,  purposeless  talk;  and,  after 
much  useless  complaining  and  disputing,  the  States  General  dissolved,  never  again 
to  meet  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years — and  then,  with  what  direful  results! 

Yet  these  seemingly  purposeless  meetings  were  pregnant  of  a  very  great  good  to 
France.  This  convocation  of  the  States  General  brought  into  the  light  of  day  a 
man  of  men,  a  man  who  up  to  this  had  been,  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  a 
mere  nobody,  a  man  made  for  the  times,  and  fully  fitted  for  the  well-nigh  hopeless 
task  of  unifying  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  were  then  the  component  parts  of 
the  French  monarchy.  This  man  was  the  young  Bishop  of  Lucon,  Armand  Jean 
du  Plessis  de  Richelieu. 

Armand  du  Plessis  was  born  in  the  Chateau  de  Richelieu,  in  Touraine,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1 585.  According  to  the  custom  of  noble  houses  of  that  time,  his 
eldest  brother  followed  the  career  of  arms ;  his  second  brother,  Alphonse  Louis,  a 
very  pious  youth,  studied  for  the  priesthood  ;  Armand,  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
having  been  created  Marquis  de  Chillon,  was  educated  at  the  "Academy,"  or  mili- 
tary school,  for  a  commission  in  the  army.  He  led  the  life  of  a  cadet  until  his 
elder  brother,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  world,  gave  up  the  bishopric  of  Lucon, 
to  which  he  had  been  a  short  time  before  appointed,  and  entered  a  Carthusian 
Monastery. 

This  bishopric  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  family  and,  though  very  unpre- 
tending, could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  It  was  one  of 
the  deplorable  abuses  of  the  times  that  the  king  nominated  the  bishops  of  France, 
and  the  Pope  appointed  them.  Influence  was  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  Henry 
IV,  and  at  eighteen  young  Armand  was  nominated  to  fill  his  brother's  place.  He  at 
once  changed  his  career,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  thorough  preparation 
for  the  priesthood.  With  characteristic  staidness  and  energy,  the  young  man  devoted 
eight  hours  a  day,  for  four  years,  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  decided  turn  for  this  sacred  science;  for  after  two  years  he  had  read  up  all  the 
matter  bearing  upon  the  theses  which  he  had  to  maintain  as  bishop  nominate;  and 
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was  found  to  be  so  well  up  in  the  same  as  to  merit,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Of  course,  the  young  doctor  had  not  yet  reached  the  canon- 
ical age.  But  a  personal  visit  of  his  to  Paul  V,  and  the  influence  of  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  Henry's  charge  d'affaires  at  Rome,  paved  over  that  difficulty;  and  in  1607, 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  young  Armand  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  and  returned 
to  France  to  take  charge  of  what  he  himself  then  styled  "the  poorest  and  nastiest" 
see  in  all  the  country  round. 

Not  at  all  discouraged  by  his  first  impressions,  Richelieu,  who  was  ever  a  very 
matter-of-fact  man,  at  once  set  himself  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese,  and  to  make  himself  fully  conversant  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  thereof. 
He  knew  that,  in  whatever  state  of  life  one  be  occupied,  he  must  take  things  as  they 
are,  if  he  take  them  at  all.  Yet  Armand  Richelieu  was  ever  full  of  ambition  and, 
like  the  model  churchman  that  he  then  was,  he  turned  this  ambition,  in  all  its  full- 
ness and  vigor,  into  the  proper  channel ;  and  during  the  seven  years  of  quiet  and 
calm  that  he  spent  with  his  little  flock  of  Lucon  he  was,  as  it  were,  eaten  up  with 
ambition  for  God's  glory.  Never  was  prelate  more  pious,  more  unassuming ;  theo- 
logical studies,  and  the  works  of  his  office  (especially  the  conversion  of  heretics), 
formed  the  sole  objects  of  his  life.  Before  he  had  fully  settled  in  his  new  home 
he  had  finished  his  visitation  of  his  diocese,  found  ecclesiastical  authority  and  disci- 
pline everywhere  relaxed,  called  in  the  Capuchins  to  give  missions  to  all  the  parishes, 
and  established  a  new  seminary  for  the  proper  bringing  up  of  priests  in  his  diocese. 
How  faithfully  the  zealous  young  bishop  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  we  may 
judge  from  the  high  estimate  of  him  expressed  by  Cardinal  du  Perron.  In  a  letter 
written  to  Richelieu  in  1610  by  a  friend,  we  read:  "The  Cardinal  (du  Perron) 
seizes  every  occasion  to  manifest  his  esteem  for  you.  A  certain  person  having 
praised  you  as  eminent  among  young  prelates,  his  Eminence  declared  that  you 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  among  young  prelates,  for  the  oldest  might  well  yield 
you  precedence  ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  wished  to  set  the  example." 

Happy,  indeed,  must  have  been  these  seven  years  of  faithful,  zealous,  retired  life — 
years  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  probably  the  most  important,  in 
God's  sight,  that  the  great  cardinal  lived — the  only  years  from  which  we  can  draw 
a  proper  estimate  of  Richelieu  the  churchman!  For,  during  this  time,  untrammeled 
by  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  much  tasked  after  days,  Richelieu  showed  that 
he  was  a  true  churchman,  an  ardent  seeker  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  he  had 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  spread.  Hence,  although  this  period  did  not  furnish  the 
staple  of  the  publications  of  his  historians,  and  although  its  facts  would  never  have 
brought  the  fame  of  any  man  down  to  the  present  day,  still,  in  summing  up  the 
character,  in  properly  estimating  the  full  worth  of  Richelieu,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  this  part  of  his  life  be  given  most  careful  consideration. 

While  in  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Lucon  Richelieu  had,  off  and  on,  been  called  to 
Paris  in  order  to  preach.  His  eloquence  had  drawn  to  him  the  attention  of  the 
king,  Henry  IV,  as  well  as  that  of  the  clergy,  and  had  led  up  to  his  appointment  as 
mouthpiece  of  the  clergy  at  the  States  General. 
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In  this  vast  assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  bickerings  and  riotous  proceedings  of 
the  first  and  third  estates,  the  young  bishop  arose  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the 
clergy  of  all  France,  the  acceptance  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  Gal- 
lican  Catholicism  had  rejected,  and  to  act  as  arbiter  between  nobles  and  commoners. 
Could  churchman  have  acted  in  anywise  more  consistently  with  his  character? 
Richelieu  spoke  well.  His  thought  and  expression  were  clear  and  pointed,  firm  and 
vigorous;  and  this  gave  lasting  evidence  of  the  thorough  training  his  intellect  had 
received  through  scholastic  pursuits,  and  of  the  strength  of  will  that  had  come  to 
him  through  his  soldierly  life  and  character.  That  motley  and  turbulent  gathering 
had  but  a  moment  before  seemed  to  have  gambled  its  very  reason  away.  It  now 
was  subdued  and  hushed;  it  hung  upon  the  speaker's  every  word.  So  forcibly  did 
he  grapple  with  the  existing  differences  of  the  two  almost  hopelessly  irreconcilable 
parties,  as  to  very  nearly  overcome  them,  and  bridge  over  the  chaos  that  separated 
the  views  of  the  first  from  those  of  the  third  estate.  In  fact,  the  young  bishop  of 
Lucon  made  so  favorable  an  impression  at  this  his  first  political  appearance,  that 
for  some  time  he  was  quite  the  talk  of  the  court,  and  was  forever  fixed  in  the  esti- 
mation of  nobility,  clergy  and  all  as  a  future  statesman— a  man  destined  to  be 
the  very  backbone  of  the  nation  in  time  of  direst  need. 

Richelieu  the  churchman  now  becomes  Richelieu  the  statesman — not  that  he 
ever  in  after  years  lost  his  disinterested  love  for  the  church;  but  he  who,  up  to  this 
time,  had  lived  apart  from  affairs  of  state,  and  had  given  his  every  thought  to  his 
little  diocese,  now  divides  his  attention  between  church  and  state.  In  fact,  Richelieu's 
life  from  the  States  General  till  his  death,  is  really  identified  with  the  history  of 
France  during  that  period.     One  cannot  be  written  up  apart  from  the  other. 

Immediately  after  the  States  General,  Richelieu  was  called  to  the  court  and  given 
the  post  of  almoner  to  the  queen  regnant,  Anne  of  Austria.  While  he  was  holding 
this  most  unimportant  post,  the  worthless  Conde,  who  had  been  careering  around 
France  as  the  thunder  cloud  careers  around  the  sky,  and  who,  though  a  convert  to 
Catholicism,  had  managed  to  frighten  the  Protestants  into  a  revolt  with  him,  and 
thus  to  condense  an  army  of  some  power,  suddenly  burst  forth  against  the  king 
with  a  greater  energy  than  he  had  ever  evinced  throughout  Mary's  regency.  The 
disgruntled  and  grasping  nobles  joined  him,  and  were  so  emboldened  as  to  attack 
Louis'  train  while  he  was  journeying  to  Bordeaux.  The  weak  young  king  followed 
up  his  mother's  most  disastrous  lead,  compromised  and,  without  even  haggling  at 
the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  peace,  bought  off  Conde  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 
livres,  and  the  other  nobles  with  like  amounts;  so  that  the  compromise  cost  the  king 
four  millions,  and  the  country  twenty  millions  of  livres. 

Conde,  elated  at  the  results  of  his  "smart  hits  at  safe  objects,"  grew  prouder, 
bolder  and  more  defiant  than  ever,  and  again  let  fly  at  the  court.  But  he  was 
doomed  to  have  his  fling  no  more.  By  this  time  Richelieu  had  most  skilfully 
ingratiated  himself  into  favor  with  the  king,  the  queen  mother  and  her  favorites, 
Leonora  Galigai  and  Concini,  the  Marshal  d'Ancre.  This  upstart  was  as  yet  the 
arbitrary  and  absolute  ruler  of  France  and,  having  a  true  sense  of  Richelieu's  good 
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points,  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  foreign  affairs,  and  picked  him 
out  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  secretary  was  fully  equal  to  the  task.  With 
marked  success  the  rebellion  was  brought  to  a  close,  Conde  was  seized  and  shut  up 
in  the  Bastile,  and  every  rebel  noble  paid  a  penalty  for  his  dastard  deeds.  Picardy 
was  seized  by  an  army  in  the  north,  Champagne  in  the  east,  and  Berri  in  the  south. 
In  a  very  short  time  Richelieu  had  the  nobles  within  his  iron  grasp,  and  gave  fair 
promise  to  put  to  an  end,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  their  intrigues  and  revolts. 

But  an  untoward  disagreement  between  the  king  and  queen  mother,  or  rather 
between  the  favorites  of  each,  turned  the  tide  of  events  for  a  few  years.  King  Louis 
XIII  ever  had  a  lounging,  free-and-easy  way  of  carrying  things  on.  Hence,  even 
after  he  had  declared  his  majority,  and  had  been  received  by  the  people  as  king, 
and  had  most  solemnly  opened  the  States  General,  he  was,  with  comparative  ease, 
still  kept  in  the  background  and  treated  as  a  child  by  the  queen  mother  and  her 
favorite,  Concini.  This  treatment  rendered  the  king  even  more  morose  and  indolent 
than  ever,  and  implanted  in  his  breast  a  rankling  hatred  for  his  mother  and  Concini. 
Louis  was  goaded  on  in  his  hatred  by  a  young  falconer,  Albert  de  Luynes,  who 
was  quite  up  to  Concini's  high  mark  in  flattery  and  crafty  ambition.  Louis  greatly 
loved  this  young  man,  and  hung  upon  his  every  word.  Yet,  so  apparently  frivolous 
and  and  boyish  were  all  his  pranks  and  doings  with  Louis,  that  De  Luynes  was  not 
at  all  suspected  by  Mary  and  Concini.  Now,  this  De  Luynes  convinced  the  king 
that  he  could  be  emancipated  from  his  present  thraldom  only  by  the  death  of  Con- 
cini. De  Luynes,  therefore,  sent  a  picked  band  to  rid  France  and  Louis  of  this 
imposter.  Five  gentlemen,  Duhallier,  Morsains,  Guichaumont,  Le  Buisson  and  Perray 
fired  at  the  marshal  while  he  was  passing  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  others  stabbed 
him,  and  as  he  fell  Vitri  shouted  "Vive  le  roi!"  These  words  were  taken  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  murderous  band,  who  were  met  and  heartily  thanked  by  the  king. 
Thereupon  Leonora  was  arrested  and  executed  as  a  witch;  Mary  de  Medici  was  im- 
prisoned at  Blois,  and  Louis  found  himself  sole  ruler  of  his  realm. 

Richelieu  now  returned  to  his  seat  at  Lucon,  notwithstanding  De  Luynes'  urgent 
request  of  him  to  remain  secretary  of  state ;  and  spent  his  time  therein,  or  with  the 
queen  mother's  court  at  Blois.  This  action  was  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  sus- 
picion by  the  falconer,  who  induced  Louis  to  exile  the  bishop  to  Avignon  for  two  years, 

Meanwhile,  young  De  Luynes  pushed  himself  forward,  till  he  had  mounted  almost 
up  to  Concini's  place  of  power  and  emolument.  In  1617,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  and  two  years  later  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Due  de 
Luynes.  In  1621,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  warfare  and  of  law,  he  was  made 
constable  of  France,  and  keeper  of  the  seals. 

For  awhile  affairs  were  worse  than  ever.  Mary  was  freed  by  the  great  serf-ruler, 
Due  d'Epernon,  and  many  of  the  nobility  flocked  to  her  support.  Two  French 
armies  took  to  the  field,  one  against  the  other.  And  the  mother  of  Henry  IV,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  at  the  demand  of  the  estates  of  Beam,  denied  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  Catholics  in  her  kingdom,  seized  ecclesiastical  property,  and  did 
her  best  to  efface  from  her  territory  all  vestiges  of  Catholicism. 
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To  help  quell  all  this,  Richelieu  was  recalled  from  his  exile  at  Avignon.  And 
though  the  young  king  had  at  first  regarded  him  with  suspicion  as  a  probable  ad- 
herent to  the  queen  mother,  and  the  Due  de  Luynes  had  feared  him  as  a  most 
formidable  rival,  still  both  king  and  favorite  were  right  glad  to  make  use  of  so 
skilful  a  diplomat,  in  order  to  reconcile  to  themselves,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the 
rebellious  Mary  de  Medici  and  the  fawning  sycophants  that  made  up  her  court.  This 
reconcilation  Richelieu  fully  affected. 

But  the  Protestants,  once  up  in  arms,  were  not  so  easily  put  down.  Led  by  the 
noble  Due  de  Rohan,  they  fought  the  Catholics  with  might  and  main.  The  latter 
were  led  by  De  Luynes,  the  constable  of  the  realm,  "a  mediocre  and  timid  creature," 
as  Richelieu  afterwards  called  him,  a  man  rather  absorbed  in  the  material  and 
momentary  success  of  his  own  personal  policy  than  interested  first  and  foremost  in 
the  general  good  of  his  party.  Commanded  by  one  so  incompetent,  the  royal  army 
met  defeat  in  its  only  attack  of  any  moment,  that  on  Montauban,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  only  two  small  towns,  Monheur  and  Negrepelisse.  While  on  this  cam- 
paign the  Due  de  Luynes  died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  December  14th,  1621. 

The  favorite's  death  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  Richelieu's  advancement. 
The  queen  mother  had,  some  years  before,  tried  hard  to  have  him  made  cardinal, 
but  De  Luynes'  influence  with  the  king  ever  kept  this  project  from  accomplishment. 
However,  his  influence  no  longer  militating  against  the  queen  mother,  the  Bishop  of 
Lucon  was  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 

There  were,  of  course,  numerous  rivals  for  the  royal  favor  that  had  been  formerly 
spent  on  the  Constable  de  Luynes.  Even  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  most  reckless  of 
revolutionists,  set  himself  heart  and  soul  to  win  his  way  into  the  affections  of  Louis. 
All  these  courtiers  agreed  on  one  point,  however,  and  that  was  that  Mary  de  Medici 
be  kept  from  the  court — "not  so  much  from  dislike  of  her,"  says  Richelieu  in  his 
Memoirs,  "as  from  fear  lest,  when  once  established  at  the  king's  council,  she  might 
wish  to  introduce  me  there.  They  dreaded  my  wits,  fearing  lest,  if  the  king  were 
to  take  special  cognizance  of  me,  it  might  come  to  his  committing  to  me  the  princi- 
pal care  of  his  affairs." 

In  1624,  Mary  fully  triumphed  over  the  courtiers,  and  brought  it  to  pass  that  the 
newly  made  cardinal  was  recalled  to  the  council  of  the  king  in  the  same  capacity  as 
had  been  his  during  Concini's  dictatorship,  viz,  that  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  Richelieu  was  very  loath  to  enter  once  again  upon  the  performance  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  so  important  a  post.  For  he  had  ever  been  of  a  very  delicate 
constitution,  and  still  felt  a  sincere  and  hearty  hankering  for  his  studies  and  pas- 
toral work  in  the  quiet  little  diocese  of  Lucon.  Once  however  he  had  accepted 
the  position  offered  to  him,  the  cardinal's  great  mind  grasped  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  became  in  a  very  short  time  the  genius  and  master  mind 
of  the  king's  council. 

The  condition  of  France,  at  this  time,  was  most  deplorable;  the  work  that  the 
great  cardinal  set  himself  to  do  was  one  that  was  as  needed  as  it  was  almost  hopeless 
of  accomplishment.    This  is  most  evident  from  the  "Political  Testament"  left  by  the 
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great  statesman  at  his  death — a  document  through  which  his  steadiest  aims  and 
boldest  acts  are  flooded  with  light: 

"When  your  majesty  resolved  to  give  me  entrance  into  your  councils,  and  a  great 
share  of  your  confidence,  I  can  declare  with  truth  that  the  Huguenots  divided  the 
authority  with  your  majesty,  that  the  great  nobles  acted  not  at  all  as  subjects,  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  took,  upon  themselves  the  airs  of  sovereigns,  and  that  the 
foreign  alliances  of  France  were  despised.  1  promised  your  majesty  to  use  all  my 
industry,  and  all  the  authority  you  gave  me,  to  ruin  the  Huguenot  party,  to  abuse 
the  pride  of  the  high  nobles,  and  to  raise  your  name  among  foreign  nations  to  the 
place  where  it  ought  to  be." 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  deservedly  famous  drama,  "Richelieu,"  has  most 
shamefully  distorted  facts  by  making  his  hero  out  to  be  more  fox  than  man,  and  by 
representing  Pere  Joseph,  Richelieu's  chief  advisor,  as  though  he  were  a  low,  igno- 
rant buffoon;  and  he  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole  blame  for  the  misconception 
of  the  great  cardinal  that  is  now  prevalent,  even  among  well-minded  people.  But 
this  will  ever  be  said  in  his  praise,  that  he  has  struck  the  key-note,  the  fundamental 
motive  and  governing  principle  of  the  life  of  Richelieu  as  a  statesman  his  boundless 
love  for  France!  He  thus  makes  the  cardinal  sum  up  before  his  ungrateful  sovereign 
the  aims  and  actions  of  his  life: 

"Lo!  I  appeal  to  time! 
I  found  your  kingdom  rent  with  heresies, 
And  bristling  with  rebellion  ;  lawless  nobles, 
And  breadless  serfs  ;  England  fomenting  discord  ; 
Austria — her  clutch  on  your  dominions;  Spain 
Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind 
To  armed  thunderbolts.    The  Arts  lay  dead, 
Trade  rotted  in  your  marts,  your  armies  mutinous, 
Your  treasury  bankrupt." 

Thus,  there  were  three  great  evils  that  sorely  beset  his  country;  and  to  remedy 
these  three  evils,  Richelieu  kept  before  himself  three  grand  aims  until  he  had  accom- 
plished them. 

He  first  set  himself  "to  ruin  the  Huguenot  party."  The  stronghold  of  this  great 
politico-religious  party  was  the  famous  seaport  New  Rochelle,  so  situated  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  facilities  for  a  foreign  attack  on  France.  The  city  was  well  fortressed, 
and  in  her  harbor  rode  a  Huguenot  fleet  greater  than  the  navy  of  France.  The  in- 
habitants felt  that  their  home  was  impregnable.  But  they  had  not  had  experience 
of  the  energy  of  Louis'  minister. 

Richelieu  saw  that  this  was  the  place  he  must  strike.  By  a  marvelous  trick  of 
diplomacy,  he  obtained  ships  to  attack  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  from  the  two 
great  Protestant  powers — England  and  Holland.  Aided  by  these,  he  attacked  the 
city  fleet,  defeated  it  and  cleared  the  harbor.  But  the  English  policy  here  changed — 
and  mightily  changed!  Buckingham,  with  a  fleet  of  ninety  ships,  was  sent  by 
Charles  1  to  aid  La  Rochelle.     And  in  a  very  short  time  Richelieu, 
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At  Roclielle,  did  hand  to  hand  engage, 
The  stalwart  Englisher— no  mongrels, 
Those  island  mastiffs! 

Buckingham  was  flippant  and  careless;  Richelieu  careful,  cautious,  vigorous. 
Buckingham  blundered;  Richelieu  profited  by  his  blunders— and  that  so  shrewdly, 
as  to  send  the  "island  mastiffs"  back  to  their  native  shores  quite  woebegone  and 
chapf alien. 

Then  came  the  storming  of  the  city  itself — a  tremendous  task!  In  those  days 
there  were  no  Krupp  guns,  no  dynamite,  no  torpedoes — only  the  old  fashioned  har- 
quebuse,  of  the  "touch  and  go,  match  and  saltpetre"  sort;  no  such  monsters  as  are 
needed  to  knock  down  stone  walls.  Hence,  Richelieu  had  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
siege  then  in  vogue,  and  decided  to  starve  the  Rochellois  into  submission.  To  this 
end  he  surrounded  the  city  by  an  immense  wall  nine  miles  long.  As  a  protection 
for  this,  he  raised  eleven  great  forts  and  eighteen  redoubts.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
There  was  still  danger  that  the  English,  at  any  moment,  might  return  through  the  har- 
bor. This  Richelieu  set  to  work  to  close.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  harbor  he  sank 
sixty  hulks  of  vessels  filled  with  stones,  and  over  these  hulks  he  began  to  build  an 
enormous  sea  wall.  The  harbor  was  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  in  places  800  feet 
deep.  His  own  men  were  indignant  at  the  undertaking;  the  enemy  scouted  with 
derision  the  foolhardiness  of  their  foe.     But  the  work  went  on. 

While  all  this  preparation  was  making,  the  so-called  army  of  France,  a  mob  of 
undisciplined  men,  led  on  by  half-hearted,  rapacious,  grasping  nobles,  had  to  be  en- 
tirely reorganized.  Men  whose  whole  hearts  were  in  the  cause  were  put  in  com- 
mand. The  disgraced  courtiers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  it  very  ill  that  they  had 
been  reduced  from  their  post,  of  honor,  and  found  it  quite  easy  to  fill  with  suspicion 
the  weak  Louis,  ever  jealous  of  Richelieu's  wonderful  success.  The  king,  while  in 
such  a  mood,  would  sometimes  assume  a  threatening  air,  as  if  in  reality  to  say: 
"Remember  that  he  that  made  can  unmake." 

He  now  left  the  siege,  while  the  fortifications  were  not   half  finished.     At  this 
crisis  Richelieu  found  that  king,  courtiers,  noblemen,  all,  were — 

Leagued  against  him, 

All  forsook  him — all — all — but — 

The  indomitable  heart  of  Armand  Richelieu. 

Fortified  with  this  bulwark,  the  great  cardinal  stood  his  ground  bravely;  holding 
the  posts  of  engineer,  general,  admiral  and  prime  minister,  he  brought  his  colossal 
work  to  completion,  and  closed  to  all  the  world  one  of  its  leading  harbors.  Then,  in- 
deed, for  very  shame,  Louis  returned  to  the  man  whose  superior  ability  he  could 
not  brook,  nor  yet  dispense  with. 

The  works  completed,  the  fate  of  La  Rochelle  was  sealed.  The  royal  herald  sum- 
moned the  city  to  surrender.  But  the  Duchesse  de  Rohan,  and  the  Mayor  Guiton 
kept  the  wills  of  the  besieged  firm  as  steel.  They  were  reduced  to  feed  on  horse- 
flesh, and  then  on  filthy  shell  fish.    They  died  in  multitudes,  yet  Guiton  kept  his 
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dagger  unsheathed  upon  the  council  table,  to  stab  therewith  the  first  to  speak  of 
surrender.  The  sturdy  garrison  was,  however,  at  last  forced  to  yield.  Richelieu  took 
possession  of  the  city,  exiled  Guiton  and  the  Duchess  de  Rohan,  and  granted  to  the 
city  powers  that  were  more  in  accordance  with  his  preference  for  strong,  central, 
monarchical  government.  For  by  thus  limiting  the  authority  formerly  had  by  well 
nigh  autonomous  cities,  the  cardinal  succeeded  in  unifying  and  centralizing  the 
power  that  had  been  very  much  scattered,  and  in  building  up  a  strong,  absolute 
monarchy.  By  this  one  master  stroke  of  the  defeat  of  La  Rochelle,  the  political 
power  of  the  Huguenots  was  ruined  forever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTRE  DAME. 

Well  dost  thou  wear  the  splendor  of  thy  years, 

Old  Notre  Dame,  thy  giant  Gothic  dream; 

Thy  centuries,  in  halo,  'round  thee  gleam, 
So  when  the  morn,  on  Eastern  height,  appears, 
And  kisses  from  the  trees  their  dewy  tears; 

And  lion-like  at  rest,  each  stony  beam, 

Each  buttress,  tower  and  pillar,  lacemade,  seem 
In  majesty  to  scorn  the  future's  fears. 
About  thy  portals  oft,  in  pageant  tread, 

Came  kings  and  queens,  and  spake  their  little  fame 
Then  passed  away;    who  mocked  thy  Truth  is  dead, 

One  Robespierre,  and  but  an  idle  name; 
Ah,  friend,  when  life  for  thee  and  me  is  done, 

Will  Notre  Dame  be  still  a  vesper  sun? 
Paris.  —Michael  Earls,  A.  M.,  '97. 
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A  "TWENTIETH  CENTURY"  MAN;  or,  THE  HA'NTS  OF 
PINEY  HOLLOW. 


By  Sam.  J.  Waggaman,  '98. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TWILIGHT  SHADOWS. 

i(\XtfE  will  have  to  move  cautiously,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Dunn.     "Jest  about  the 

W  worst  thing  to  have  'round  when  you  want  to  keep  a  bit  of  business  shady 
is  a  live  boy.  He  is  eyes  all  over;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  pack  of  'em,  like  this, 
they  would  catch  on  right  away." 

"And  blow  the  whole  thing  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  continued  Gifford, 
moodily.     "I  tell  you  it's  a  very  shaky  risk  altogether,  Dunn." 

"If  you  could  once  see  that  ridge  yonder,  Jedge,"  was  the  appealing  answer. 

"I  do  see  it,"  replied  the  "Jedge;"  and  other  people  have  been  seeing  it  for  fifty 
years  or  more.  This  is  no  virgin  wilderness.  Every  acre  of  this  Hollow  was  under 
cultivation  before  either  you  or  I  were  born."  Twenty-live  hundred  dollars  is  not 
much  to  invest,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  throw  away  on  a  tumbling  old  rat-trap 
twenty  miles  from  a  railroad." 

"But  not  two  miles  from  a  waterway,"  answered  Dunn,  eagerly;  "and  the  road  to 
it  a  flat,  sandy  bottom,  where  you  could  run  a  track  for  a  song.  I  tell  you,  Jedge.it 
is  the  biggest  chance  you  ever  struck.  I'd  stake  ten  thousand  dollars  on  it,  if  I  had 
it  to-morrow.  But  I  don't  expect  you  to  take  my  word,  1  brought  you  here  to  see 
for  yourself.  But  you'll  have  to  make  up  your  mind  quick.  It's  got  to  be  sold 
next  month;  old  Tom  Ebbitts  has  it  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  one  of  them  honest 
lawyers  you  can't  monkey  with.  The  ladies  might  pay  me  something  for  my  find, 
but  it  seems  a  pity  to  risk  the  chance  of  scooping  in  the  pile  yourself.  Still,  if  you 
don't  want  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game  I  guess  I  can  find  another  pardner  without 
much  trouble.  I  have  given  you  first  call  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  but  Mr.  Jim 
Petersen  would  jump  at  this." 

"Like  the  shark  that  he  is,"  concluded  Gifford,  angrily.  "Petersen  is  a  clever 
swindler." 

"That's  so,  Jedge;  he  aint  much  else.  Still" — and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  Dunn's 
shifty  eye — "we  aint  going  in  for  the  high  and  mighty  honorable  business  jest 
now  ourselves.  They  are  selling  the  place  to  close  a  mortgage,  which  shows  plain 
the  old  ladies  must  be  dead  poor." 

"That  is  not  our  affair  in  the  least,"  answered  Gifford,  with  a  quickness  that 
showed  his  duller  companion  had  worked  upon  his  ruling  passion  of  selfish  greed. 
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"Let  me  see  plainly  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  purchase  the  property  and  I  will 
make  a  bid  for  it  at  once  to  the  ladies  themselves.  It  may  not  be  prudent  to  wait 
even  a  week,  as  you  say." 

"We'll  have  to  skeer  those  youngsters  off  somehow  first,"  said  Dunn.  "Durned 
if  it  don't  make  my  flesh  creep  to  think  of  them  poking  and  prying  'round  those 
rocks.  What  with  free  schools  and  free  books  and  free  papers,  boys  knows  too 
much  these  times,  altogether  too  much,  Jedge ;  its  unnatural." 

"It  is  a  pity  this  sleepy  Hollow  connot  furnish  us  with  a  fitting  ghost,"  said 
Gifford,  with  a  sour  smile. 

"Ghosts !  Why  the  woods  are  full  of  'em,  according  to  the  old  darkies  'round 
here,"  answered  Dunn.  "Blamed  if  I  didn't  turn  squeamish  myself  after  hearing 
their  yarns.  There's  an  old  grave  yard  in  the  grove  yonder  where  the  ha'nts,  as  the 
niggers  call  'em,  make  things  lively  every  night." 

"I  wish  they  would  make  it  lively  enough  to  scatter  our  young  friends  down 
there,"  said  Gifford,  gruffly.  "1  have  no  time  to  lose  fooling.  I  have  three  days 
I  can  spend  looking  into  this  business  and  no  more.  Then  I  give  it  up  and  go 
home." 

"That's  enough,  Jedge,  that's  enough,"  said  Dunn,  eagerly.  "If  you  aint  satis- 
fied about  this  deal  in  that  time  I  give  you  leave  to  kick  me  for  the  biggest  dead 
beat  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  Just  now,  I  reckon  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  along  to  old  man  Slack's,  where  we  can  roost  for  the  night,  so  we  can  get 
about  early  in  the  morning." 

And  turning  their  horses  heads  from  the  Hollow,  the  two  rode  slowly  away  over 
the  darkening  heights. 

Meantime  all  was  vigorous  life  down  in  Camp  1900.  A  fire  was  blazing  on  an 
improvised  hearth  of  rock,  and  the  young  campers  v/ere  preparing  their  first  meal. 

"More  wood  here,  Carrots,"  called  Jack;  "don't  be  afraid,  we  don't  measure  it 
by  the  inch  down  here.     Chips,  where's  that  coffee  pot  ?" 

"Coffee  pot !"  repeated  Chips,  a  slender,  dark-eyed  youth  in  a  stylish  golf  suit. 
"Tin  thing  with  a  nozzle,  you  mean  ?    Oh,  here  it  is." 

"No,  gumpy,  that's  the  oil  can.  It  is  easily  seen  your  domestic  education  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  There's  the  coffee  pot,  full  of  cartridges.  Dump  them  out 
under  that  tree.  Now,  I'll  show  you  fellows  coffee  that  is  coffee  and  not  college 
wash.  This  pot  is  the  latest  patent  combination,  warranted  to  do  the  business  up 
in  ten  minutes.  You  just  tumble  the  coffee  in  here,"  continued  Jack,  proceeding 
to  demonstrate  with  a  handful  of  that  article. 

"And  don't  grind  it,  eh?"  said  a  gaunt,  long-limbed  youth,  who,  leaning  against 
a  tree,  was  prudently  kicking  the  cartridges  beyond  reach  of  the  blaze. 

"Grind  it !"  exclaimed  Jack,  somewhat  crest  fallen.  "Gee  whizz!  I  clean  forgot 
about  that,  Dig,    And — and — no  one  thought  of  a  mill.    I'll  run  over  to  Aunt  Mat." 

"You've  been  four  times  to  'Aunt  Mat,'  already  this  evening;  she  will  wish  the 
whole  party  of  us  at  the  pole  if  you  keep  on  like  this.  I'll  fix  the  coffee  for  you 
without  any  mill."     And  flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  the  "  Dig,"  as  he  was 
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commonly  called,  proceeded  to  pound  the  coffee  between  two  stones,  until  he  had 
reduced  it  to  a  fragrant  powder.  "Now,  try  that  in  your  patent  combination,  and 
1  guess  it  will  work." 

"Great  Caesar,"  said  Ned  Brandon,  otherwise  Carrots,  as  he  stumbled  into  the  group, 
his  arms  full  of  fagots,  and  the  crisp,  warm-hued  curls  from  which  he  deserved  his 
soubriquet,  standing  out  like  an  aureole  around  a  pale,  startled  face.  "Boys,  I  struck 
a  grave  yard  just  below  those  rocks.     This  isn't  any  sort  of  place  for  a  camp." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it  ?"  asked  Jack  calmly. 

"Why— why— it  isn't— healthy,"  said  Carrots,  excitedly.  "Who  ever  heard  of 
camping  in  a  grave  yard  ?" 

"We're  not  in  it,"  replied  Jack.  "It's  the  old  family  burying  ground  and  it  is 
two  hundred  yards  at  least  below  us,  and  no  one  has  been  buried  there  for  twenty 
years." 

"I  don't  care  if  it  has  been  a  hundred  years  the  graves  are  there,  and  the  head- 
stones and  all.     1  say  shift  camp,  boys,  before  it  is  too  late." 

A  general  groan  of  dismayed  dissent  greeted  this  proposition. 

"Shift  camp,  pull  up  those  tent  pegs  again,  haul  away  all  this  stuff  to-night." 

"No,  sir!" 

Three  very  decisive  voices  negatived  the  movement  emphatically.  Carrots  had 
flung  down  his  fagots  and  stood  over  the  fire  biting  his  pale  lips  nervously — a  slend- 
er, well-built  fellow — the  "  center-rush  "  of  his  college  team  until  his  health  failed, 
about  six  months  ago.     He  had  always  seemed  absolutely  bold  and  fearless. 

"I  believe  Carrots  is  afraid  of  ghosts,"  said  Chips,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  makes 
?  capital  joke. 

"Well,  he  need  not  be,"  continued  Jack,  who  was  manipulating  a  frying  pan. 
"They  are  old  family  ha'nts  and  warranted  harmless.  Isn't  that  so,  Uncle  Ebe?" — 
to  the  old  negro  who  had  just  appeared  with  a  big  bucket  of  frothing  milk. 

"What's  so,  Marse  Jack?"  asked  Uncle  Ebe,  putting  down  his  pail  and  surveying 
the  scene  with  wondering  delight.  "You  sho'ly  is  fixed  fine  up  hyah,  young  gem- 
men,  fixed  fine.  Gimme  dat  'ar  pan,  an'  I'll  sizzle  the  bacon  for  you,  sah,  in  a 
minnit  when  de  fire  burns  down  to  coals.  Dar's  too  much  smoke  now.  What  was 
it  you  was  axin'  me,  Marse  Jack?" 

"Oh,  about  our  ha'nts,"  said  Jack  carelessly.  "They  never  trouble  anyone,  do 
they?" 

"That  'pends,  Marse  Jack,"  answered  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  seriously. 
"It  'pends  how  folks  feel  about  sich  things.  Dar's  some  dat  don't  worry  'bout 
ha'nts,  and  others  do.  You  see,  I  was  born  with  a  caul  and  nach'lly  got  used  to 
seeing  things,  but  my  old  woman  up  to  de  house,  dey  make  her  narvous,  and  she 
can't  stan'  'em  at  all.  You  couldn't  buy  her  to  come  down  hyar  after  dark.  Lost 
one  of  de  finest  broods  of  turkeys  I  ebber  seen,  cos  de  strayed  down  in  de  burying 
ground  one  ebening  when  1  was  over  at  Squire  Wilkins'  trading  a  calf,  and  she  was 
afeard  to  hunt  'em  in.  I  tried  to  argify  her  out  ob  her  foolishness,  but  it  ain't  no 
sort  ob  use,  I  says  to  her, '  Let  'em  walk,  dey  aint  gwine  to  hurt  you  or  me ;  you 
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can't  'speck  fust-class  folks  like  our  family  to  lie  down  quietly  in  dere  graves  like 
po'  white  trash  dat  nebber  had  nuffin  on  der  minds.  Old  Cunnel  Ben  Hunter,  what 
used  to  r'ar  about  de  country  on  his  black  horse  day  and  night  and  died  in  his  boots 
like  he  alius  swore  he  would  ;  how  kin  you  spect  him  to  settle  down  quiet  into  six 
feet  ob  ground  ?  And  ole  Marse  John  hisself — how  you  spose  he  kin  res  easy  wit 
de  fences  down  and  de  fields  a-gwine  to  waste ;  and  dat  ar  pumpkin  faced  nigger, 
Jim  Wells,  a  farmin'  de  ribber  lot?  As  for  old  Miss,  she  nach'lly  boun'  to  walk 
and  watch  while  Miss  Milly  lives,  for  she  didn't  think  of  nuffin  but  her  night  and  day." 

"So  they  all  walk,  do  they  ?"  said  Chips,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  dark  eyes. 
"Rather  a  lively  neighborhood  after  all,  Jack?" 

"Stuff!"  said  Jack,  a  little  impatiently.  "Fry  the  bacon,  Uncle  Ebe,  and  let  us 
hear  no  more  about  the  ha'nts;  we  want  our  supper." 

"All  right,  sah,"  said  the  old  man,  obediently.  "Jus  was  'splaining  to  de  young 
gemmen  hyah,  in  case  dey  heern  or  seen  anything  to-night,  for  de  ole  folks  hev  been 
a  sort  ob  uneasy  ob  late,  monstrous  uneasy.  'Peared  as  if  dey  knowed  someting 
was  gwine  to  happen  ;  ole  miss  been  a  sighing  roun'  de  house  ebbery  night,  an'  I 
heerd  Cunnel  Ben's  black  horse  clatter  pas  de  gate,  and  ole  Marse  shuffling  about 
his  papers  in  de  library  dis  tree  months.    Someting  gwine  ter  happen,  suah." 

"Something  has  happened,"  said  Jack,  cheerily.  "We've  come  down  here  to  wake 
the  old  place  up  and  scatter  the  ha'nts.  Hand  out  the  tin  cups  and  plates,  Dig, 
supper  is  ready.   Gee!  that  bacon  smells  good,  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  mountain  bear.' 

The  combination  coffee  proved  a  success,  the  milk  a  still  greater  one,  and  the 
young  campers  were  soon  doing  vigorous  justice  to  their  first  repast  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Uncle  Ebe  took  up  his  empty  pail,  and  shambled  off  to  give  a  delightful  account 
to  the  two  old  ladies,  who  sat  on  the  dusky  porch  watching  the  glimmer  of  the  camp 
fire,  and  listening  to  the  fresh,  young  voices  borne  by  the  breeze  to  their  ears. 

"It  brings  back  old  times,  doesn't  it?"  said  Miss  Millicent,  waving  the  great  ostrich 
plume  fan  she  still  handled  with  the  "old  time"  grace. 

"Do  you  remember  the  summer,  brother  John  brought  down  his  class-mates  from 
Annapolis,  Martha?  Dear,  dear,  what  a  gay  time  it  was!  We  both  had  rose-pink 
bareges  tucked  to  the  waist,  and  white  Swiss  spencers  that  year." 

"And  Leghorn  hats  frilled  with  lace,"  continued  Miss  Martha.  "The  'Eugenies' 
they  were  called.  I  am  afraid  we  were  very  extravagant  in  those  days,  Millicent ; 
we  should  have  been  wiser." 

"Not  at  all"  answered  Miss  Milly,  briskly.  "A  wise  young  person  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant one  to  my  thinking.  I  am  glad  that  1  had  my  gay  morning  time,  with  its 
pink  bareges  and  its  laced  frilled  hats.  1  am  glad  that  I  had  my  bright  butterfly 
hour,  even  if  it  did  not  last.  I  am  glad  that  1  felt  my  wings  flutter  in  dew  and  sun- 
shine before  these  were  broken.  I  am  glad  that  1  was  not  a  wise  young  person,  but 
only  a  gay,  glad,  giddy  girl.     Martha !  you  are  crying;  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"I've— I've  taken  cold  somehow,  I  think,"  sniffed  poor  Miss  Martha  behind  her 
cotton  handkerchief. 
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"No;  you  have  not,"  answered  Miss  Milly  quickly.  "1  have  not  lived  with  you— 
well,  I  won't  say  how  many  years— for  nothing.  There  has  been  something  on  your 
mind  for  days.     You're  holding  some  trouble  from  me,  Martha,  I  know  it." 

"The  interest  on  the  mortgage  is  due,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Martha,  driven  to 
the  wall  by  this  sharp  attack,  "and— and" — 

"  Mortgage  !  Interest !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Milly.  "  1  don't  know  why  that  should 
trouble  you.     It  never  did  before." 

Which  was  fatally  true,  the  two  simple  minded  sisters  having  had  as  little  care  or 
knowledge  of  their  business  affairs  as  two  birds  in  a  pine-hung  nest. 

"Mr.  Ebbitt  has  always  attended  to  these  matters,"  continued  Miss  Milly  loftily. 
"It  would  be  discourteous  in  us  to  question  or  interfere.  He  has  money  of  ours  on 
his  hands.  You  remember  we  sold  the  river  lots  for — how  much  was  it — to  Jim 
Wells  ?" 

"Two  hundred  dollars,  and  that  was  three  years  ago.  Every  cent  of  it  is  gone, 
and,  oh,  Milly,  dear" — Miss  Martha's  sobs  came  dry  and  hard  now — "I  might  as 
well— tell — you — all.  Mr.  Ebbitt  wrote  to  me  three  days — ago.  Col.  Ross  is  dead, 
you  know,  and  his  heirs  are  going  to — to— close  the  mortgage." 

"Close  the  mortgage — what's  that  ?"  asked  Miss  Milly  sharply. 

"Sell  the  place,"  said  Miss  Martha,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  "Sell  our  dear  old 
home,  Milly." 

"Sell  our  home — our  home!  Why,  they  cannot;  they  dare  not — sell  our  home! 
Why,  Martha,  you  must  be  losing  your  mind." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  answered  the  elder  sister.  "I  almost  wish  I  were.  It  is  too  true, 
Milly  ;  only  too  true." 

"Too  true!  I  tell  you  it  is  altogether  impossible,"  said  Miss  Milly  severely.  "I 
am  surprised  at  you,  Martha,  a  woman  of  your  years  and  sense,  to  listen  to  such 
absurdity.  As  if  we  were  mere  children,  to  be  set  aside  in  such  a  matter.  Sell  our 
home!     There  is  not  a  creature  on  earth  would  make  me  do  it." 

"But  the  law,"  sobbed  Miss  Martha. 

"Nor  any  law,  either,"  said  Miss  Milly  decidedly. 

Poor  Miss  Martha  wrung  her  toil-worn  hands  in  despair.  "  Milly  dear,  you  don't 
understand.  We  can't  help  it.  The  place  must  be  sold  to  close  the  mortgage ;  we 
have  no  choice,  no  say  in  the  matter.  Unless  we  can  pay  the  two  thousand  dollars 
before  the  middle  of  next  month,  our  home  will  belong  no  longer  to  us  but  to  our 
creditors.     They  have  the  right  to  take  it,  and  we — we  must  go." 

"Go!  Martha;  go  where  ?" 

"Mr.  Ebbitt  says — there  is — the  Elizabeth  Home,"  was  the  faltered  answer. 

The  gray  ostrich  plume  fan  dropped  from  Miss  Milly's  hand. 

"Never,"  she  whispered  huskily,  "never,  Martha.  There  will  be  a  new  grave  in 
the  Hollow  first.  Oh,  Martha,  Martha,  I  could  not  bear  it.  To  be  cast  out  of  our 
home  in  our  old  age;  to  be  thrown  upon  charity!  I  would  rather  die — die  a  thousand 
times,"  she  added  passionately. 
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"Life  and  death  are  in  God's  hands  alone,"  answered  Miss  Martha,  sobbing.  "We 
can  only  take  what  he  sends.  There  is  one  consolation,  Milly,  dear :  even  this  trial 
will  find  us  as  always — side  by  side,  heart  to  heart." 

"And  those  hearts  will  break,  I  know,"  was  the  trembling  answer.  "We  have 
been  rooted  here  too  long  to  bear  transplanting  now,  Martha.  The  very  trees  have 
grown  old  with  us.  Don't  you  remember  when  the  fork  of  that  great  sycamore 
was  so  near  the  ground  we  could  sit  in  it?  Look  at  it  now.  Do  you  think  it 
would  bear  uprooting  ?    Neither  can  we.     It  will  kill  us  both,  Martha ;  kill  us  both." 

"I  don't  mind  myself,"  murmured  Miss  Martha.  "1  have  felt  somehow  trouble 
was  coming  ever  since  Colonel  Ross  died.  Oh,  Milly  you  don't  know  how  1  have 
suffered  since  Mr.  Ebbitt's  letter  came  three  days  ago.  1  would  bear  it  all  myself, 
Milly,  if  1  could  only  save  you,  dear,  if  I  could  only  save  you,"  and  the  strong  old 
face  was  buried  in  the  clasped  hands,  and  Miss  Martha  gave  way  at  last  as  in  all  her 
brave  life  she  had  never  given  way  before. 

"Martha,  dear,  don't,  don't,"  whispered  her  sister.  "I  have  been  a  selfish  wretch 
to  talk  as  I  did  to  you  ;  you  have  always  thought  too  much  of  me,  spared  me  too 
much.  Don't  let  your  dear  heart  break  for  me.  I  will  bear  it.  You  will  see  that, 
crippled  as  I  am,  1  can  be  brave  and  strong,  even  under  this." 

"And  Jack,  poor  Jack,"  sobbed  Miss  Martha.  "1  always  thought  the  old  home 
would  be  his  when  we  were  gone.     This  will  grieve  Jack  so  much." 

"Don't  tell  him,"  interrupted  Miss  Milly  quickly,  "at  least  don't  tell  him  just  yet, 
let  him  have  his  happy  holiday — his  last  holiday  here — out.  It  will  be  hard  for  us 
to  be  cheerful,  but  we  will  send  for  Kitty  Peytin  and  Nannie  Vane  and  some  other 
girls  and  let  the  boys  see  bright  happy  faces  around  them.  It  will  be  our  last  glimpse 
of  home  and  happiness,  Martha — before — before"— 

The  brave  voice  quivered  into  silence,  Miss  Milly  could  say  no  more,  but  as  she 
looked  through  her  falling  tears  into  the  twilight  shadows  over  the  sunken  graves, 
a  rollicking  chorus  of  cheers  swept  from  the  camp  in  the  hollow — 

We'll  scatter  the  clouds  with  dynamite, 
And  turn  the  darkness  into  light ; 
There'll  be  no  shadows  of  storm  to-night 
For  Twentieth  Century  men. 

And  Jack's  voice  led  all  the  rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SPRING  PHILOSOPHIES. 


ONE  may,  by  closeting  himself  with  the  problems  of  biology,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  life.  Modern  scientists  say 
that  life,  instead  of  making  itself  known  as  force  does  through  matter,  manifests 
itself  only  through  one  kind  of  substance — a  jelly-like  semi-fluid  called  protoplasm: 
that  protoplasm  is  the  physical  basis  of  life.  The  physical  units  of  life  may  be 
conceived  of  as  little  sacs  or  cells  of  this  substance.  One  of  these  physical  units  of 
life  or  cells  makes  up  the  germ  organism  of  consumption  or  cholera,  and  the  yeast 
thai  raises  bread  is  also  equally  simple,  but  the  human  body  is  made  up  of  billions 
upon  billions  of  cells ;  some  of  which  are  elongated  into  muscle  fibres,  others  of 
which,  cobblestone-like,  pave  the  interior  and  exterior  of  our  bodies,  while  some 
spidery  ones,  together  with  the  web  that  connects  them,  do  our  thinking.  Don't  try 
at  present  to  prove  that  these  brain  cells  of  man  are  identical  with  those  of  the  ape, 
but  lay  down  the  scalpel  and  leave  the  stench  of  the  laboratory  for  a  turn  round  the 
college  "  walks"  in  God's  pure  air. 

The  naturalist  can't  put  aside  his  observing  spectacles.  He  must  ever  be  picking 
to  pieces.  Seldom,  if  ever,  can  he  grasp  the  harmonious  whole  of  Nature's  bounty. 
Analysis,  rather  than  synthesis,  is  his  tool.  The  panorama  that  flits  before  him  as 
he  plods  along  the  serpentine  "  walks,"  resolves  itself  into  two  parts :  one  which 
has  life  and  one  which  has  not.  The  rocks  crumbling  under  capricious  weather 
pass  unheeded  by  the  biologist,  as  does  also  the  brook  cutting  its  bed  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  making  miniature  alluvial  plains  or  tiny  red  deltas.  As  the  stream  fell 
from  the  clouds,  so  the  staff-like  tulip  rises  from  the  soil.  From  the  earth  the  roots 
of  the  tree  suck  up  water  and  solutions  of  mineral  salts.  The  leaves  inhale  air, 
which  becomes  chemically  united  with  the  raw  materials  brought  up  through  tubes 
from  the  roots,  and  thus  forms  the  sugary  food  upon  which  the  tree  subsists.  This 
food  is  manufactured  by  means  of  the  green  substance  of  the  leaves  under  the 
action  of  the  sun's  power.  Animals  not  being  able,  like  the  tree,  to  transform  inor- 
ganic matter  into  food,  must  necessarily  depend  upon  plants ;  so  it  has  consequently 
been  said  that  plants  stand  between  the  animal  world  and  starvation.  The  owl 
may,  it  is  true,  subsist  upon  the  mouse,  but  the  mouse  in  turn  is  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Between  the  brook  and  its  forest  exists  a  complex  interdependence.  The  brook 
helped  win  from  the  rocks  the  soil  for  the  support  of  the  trees,  but  in  reciprocation 
the  roots  of  the  trees  bind  together  the  soil  so  that  heavy  downpours  are  incapable 
of  washing  out  the  stream's  bed. 

The  brook,  purring  as  it  goes,  enters  the  college  "  walks  "  on  a  level  stretch  ;  but 
as  it  progresses  its  banks  rise  on  either  side,  making  a  woody  glen.  "  The  walks  " 
in  Sepia,  although  soothing,  might  become  tiresome,  but  for  the  releaving  green  of 
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an  occasional  cedar  or  fir.  The  whitewashed  stems  of  the  sycamores  must  cheer 
the  owl  as  he  sallies  out  from  his  cavern  in  the  rough  trunk  of  the  gnarled  oak  into 
the  blackness  of  night ;  but  the  only  true  bits  of  color  in  the  gray  forest  are  to  be 
seen  where  the  metallic  chink  of  the  red  bird  is  heard,  or  where  the  bluejay  screams. 

By  the  dam,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  "  walks,"  were  hopping  several  slaty-colored 
snow  birds.  But  they  will  not  tarry  long,  for  by  the  time  the  myrtle  lifts  its  blue 
head  from  its  bed  of  shiny  green  leaves  on  the  steep  bank,  their  migratory  instinct  will 
have  gotten  the  better  of  them,  and  they  will  be  building  nests  in  Canada.  But  to 
take  their  place  will  come  up  from  the  South  the  tawny  woodthrush ;  perhaps  to 
rear  a  brood,  as  it  did  last  season,  in  the  silver-stemmed  beech  that  overhangs  the 
path  where  it  enters  the  "  walks."  Let  us  hope  so,  for  the  song  of  this  bird  is  no 
mean  echo  to  our  chapel  organ. 

Large  buds  are  on  all  the  trees,  even  when  a  crystal  winter  cloak  is  lain  over  the 
silent  forest's  brown.  As  soon  as  the  sun  takes  on  his  spring  energy  the  buds  will  swell 
as  the  snowy  coverlet  is  dissipated,  and  even  the  sepia  will  not  last  long,  for  when 
the  buds  burst  open  sepia  will  give  way  to  emerald.  This  most  restgiving  hue  will 
remain  until  autumn  stimulates  us  with  yellows  and  rich  crimsons. 

The  organic  world  forms  a  thin  and  often  interrupted  investment  of  this  earth. 
In  winter  it  is  relatively  scanty,  and  most  of  what  there  is,  exists  in  a  dormant 
state.  When  this  living  world  awakens  in  the  spring,  the  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter has  an  undue  preponderance  over  the  animal  matter.  And  this  excess  of  one 
over  the  other,  though  somewhat  reduced,  continues  throughout  the  year. 

The  plants  of  this  great  vegetable  kingdom  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
plants  that  produce  flowers  and  those  that  do  not.  To  this  negative  class  belong 
the  ferns  that  lend  refinement  to  our  "walks,"  the  mosses  and  the  lichens  that 
embellish  our  venerable  tree  trunks,  and  the  toad  stools  that  dot  the  grass.  All 
flowers  are  not  so  gay  as  the  bright  dandelion.  Many  are  stripped  of  all  save  the 
essentials,  and  produce  only  pollen  and  a  stigma-tipped  ovary  containing  immature 
seeds.  Not  a  few  plants  bear  such  simple  and  rudimentary  flowers  that  they  are 
thought  never  to  really  blossom,  as,  for  example,  the  grasses,  rushes,  and  pines.  The 
flower,  whether  plain  or  skirted  with  showy  petals,  has  in  view  the  production  of 
seeds.  It  is  a  device  by  which  the  plant  begets  offspring  through  the  co-operation 
of  two  parents.  The  pollen  of  one  plant  must  be  brought  to  the  immature  seed  of 
another.  By  this  cross  fertilization  the  pollen  is  placed  on  the  stigma  surmounting 
the  overy  which  contains  the  embryo  seed.  Then  from  the  pollen  grain  a  tube  is 
shot  down  into  the  little  seedlet,  and  from  that  time  on,  a  tiny  plant  begins  to  grow 
within  the  seed- 

The  agent  which  actually  transfers  the  pollen  may  be  the  wind,  or  the  insect  that 
buzzes  from  flower  to  flower.  At  times  humming  birds  cross  fertilize  the  larger 
flowers.  In  case  of  the  mangrove  of  our  Southern  coast,  the  tide  bears  the  little 
pollen  boats  to  their  port. 

The  wind  blows  the  pollen  from  the  yellow  caterpiller-like  apologies  for  flowers 
of  the  alder,  birch,  chestnut,  and  oak,  and  also  from  the  maltese  tassels  of  the  cot- 
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tonwood.  It  also  does  a  similar  service  of  cross-fertilization  for  the  pines.  Wind 
has  been  known  to  pick  up  pine  pollen,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  sulphury  powder  on 
snow  200  miles  distant. 

The  cottonwood  bears  flowers  before  it  does  leaves,  because  the  leaves  would  ob- 
struct the  wind's  carrying  the  pollen  to  its  destination.  The  pine  has  such  needle- 
like leaves,  and  its  pollen  is  so  bouyed  up  by  balloons  on  either  side  of  the  grain  that 
the  needle-like  foliage  offers  little  obstruction  to  wind  fertilization. 

Like  the  maple,  with  its  coral-red  tufts  of  blossoms,  and  the  cottonwood,  with  its 
tassels,  a  number  of  plants  bloom  while  the  forest  is  naked.  The  bleak  woods  are 
enlivened  by  the  powdery  effect  of  the  lemon-yellow  spice  bush  flowers,  by  the  red 
bud,  with  its  sweet  pea-like  blossoms,  and  by  the  dog-wood  trees  turning,  as  by 
sudden  magic,  into  snow  banks. 

In  this  leafless  time  the  spring  beauty  blushingly  hangs  its  head,  while  the  bluette 
(Houstonia)  raises  itself  on  a  delicate  stalk  and  looks  you  full  in  the  face.  A  spray 
of  tiny  saxafrage  flowers  on  their  hairy  stem;  the  dutchman's  breeches  and  the 
violet  rise  from  the  earth's  sombre  brown  carpet.  These  tokens  of  spring  are  not 
cross-fertilized  by  the  wind;  consequently  they  must  be  beautiful  in  order  to  attract 
the  few  insects  that  venture  out  into  the  chill  air.  One  insect  may  choose  the  hep- 
atica,  that  varies  from  purple  to  white,  another  may  select  the  artistic  anemone,  or 
the  shining  buttercup.  Red,  violet  and  blue  are  the  favorite  colors  of  bees  and  but- 
terflies; while  dull  yellow,  brownish  or  purple  attract  flies.  The  perfumes  of  flowers 
are  also  developed  to  attract  insects.  And  conversley,  where  flowers  have  no  per- 
fume, and  are  rudimentary  possessing  no  showy  corolla,  they  usually  depend,  not 
upon  insects,  but  wind  for  cross-fertilization. 

Many  orchids  have  their  nectar  at  the  bottom  of  a  long,  narrow  tunnel  of  the 
flower.  One  species  was  found,  in  which  this  sac  exceeded  a  foot  in  length.  It 
was  predicted  that  a  moth  with  a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  this  nectary  would 
be  discovered;  and  in  a  short  time  such  a  wonderful  insect  was  actually  found. 

A  large  number  of  insects  are  modified  and  moulded  so  that  they  can  get  sweets 
from  flowers,  and  hence,  this  is  what  accounts  for  the  long  sucking  proboscis  of  the 
moth  and  butterfly,  and  for  the  big  pollen  baskets  on  the  legs  of  the  bee. 

Each  plant  has  a  struggle  to  get  cross-fertilized,  so  that  it  may  produce  seeds  in 
order  to  perpetuate  its  species.  The  maple  wants  to  bring  forth  winged  seeds  that 
will  fly  away  to  plant  maple  forests.  The  cottonwood  is  equally  desirous  of  dis- 
persing its  species,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  attaches  a  cottony  growth  to  each  seed  that 
carries  it  along  over  the  tennis  court,  and  perhaps  across  the  Potomac  over  into 
Virginia.  The  cottonwood  must  bloom  before  it  dons  the  silver-quaking  "aspen" 
leaves,  for  the  wind  must  have  a  chance  to  blow  the  pollen  to  its  destination. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  and  with  propriety,  why  flowers  that  are  not  wind-fertilized 
bloom  before  the  forest  leaves  put  out,  and  the  air  has  yet  a  raw  cutting  quality? 
There  are  so  many  flowers  that  were  they  all  to  blossom  at  one  time  there  would  not 
be  enough  insects  to  fertilize  them  all;  so  consequently  the  arbutus  must  perfume 
the  air  before  Jack  Frost  has  released  his  hold;  and  the  witch  hazel  has  no  other 
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time  left  to  dangle  its  yellow  petals  than  in  mid-winter.  From  early  spring  to  fall 
the  flowers  come  trooping  along  thicker  and  faster,  until  their  sum  total  becomes  so 
great,  that  in  order  to  attract  fertilizing  insects,  many  of  the  species  are  obliged  to 
band  together  into  social  communities  of  fields  of  clover,  daisies,  golden  rods,  or 
asters. 

The  blue  bird  and  the  robin  come  up  from  the  South  just  as  the  blood-root  and 
the  hepatica  lift  up  their  heads.  But  the  woodthrush  and  the  catbird  wait  until  the 
dog-wood  and  the  red  bud  are  well  out.  Why  this  coincidence  in  the  botanical 
and  ornithic  calendars?  The  insects  are  dependent  upon  the  plants,  and  the  birds 
are  dependent  upon  the  insects. 

The  tufted  titmouse,  that  never  migrates  but  stays  with  us  all  winter,  now  that 
spring  has  come,  whistles  loudly  his yanhee-doodle-do. 

As  the  sap  flows  more  freely  and  as  the  season  advances,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  vegetation  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  continued  radiation.  The  insects  also 
increase  in  numbers  and  species  with  the  advance  of  vegetation.  The  birds, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels  also  attain  their  flood  tide,  and  the  organic  world  strives  to- 
wards its  maximum.  All  in  all,  the  sun's  energy  is  transforming  as  much  as  it  can 
of  the  earth's  inorganic  crust  into  life;  and  apparently  the  direct  end  in  view  is  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

The  apple  tree  is  dependent  upon  the  insect  for  ripening  its  fruit,  because  the  pollen 
from  one  tree  must  be  carried  to  another  in  order  to  have  perfect  fruit  produced.  It 
is  said  that  the  crop  of  clover  raised  in  any  locality,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  old  maids,  since  the  cats  of  the  old  maids  will  kill  the  mice  that  destroy 
the  ground-nesting  bumblebees,  which  carry  the  pollen  from  clover-head  to  clover- 
head.  The  Potomac  bass  prey  upon  small  fish  that  eat  tiny  invertebrates,  which,  in 
turn,  live  upon,  say,  a  certain  vegetable  scum.  Now,  salting  the  water,  or  any  other 
cause  that  would  kill  this  vegetable  scum,  or  greatly  increase  the  fishermen,  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  bass.  On  the  other  hand,  any  factor  that  would  make  the 
bass  more  numerous  might  lessen  the  shad,  since  the  bass  might  feed  upon  the 
young  shad;  and  in  this  end  the  result  would  be  detrimental  to  man. 

The  web  of  interrelations  that  binds  the  organic  world  together  is  very  intricate. 
It  is  in  a  sort  of  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  cutting  of  one  strand  is 
sure  to  affect  others.  This  balance  of  nature  is,  as  it  were,  upset  when  this  or  that 
species  is  suddenly  increased,  decreased,  swept  off  the  earth  or  transplanted  into  a 
new  clime.  The  amount  of  the  upsetting  may  be  great  or  small,  and  in  case  it  is 
great,  it  may  even  threaten  man. 

The  amount  of  the  upsetting  of  the  balance  of  nature  is  often  very  great  where 
an  organism  is  taken  from  one  hemisphere  to  another.  The  water  hyacinth  which 
was  imported  into  Florida  has  few. enemies,  and  it  now  threatens  navigation  in  many 
places.  The  English  sparrow  flourishes  so  that  it  has  been  declared  a  parasite  of  the 
honest  American.  The  rabbit,  which  the  English  took  to  Australia,  found  no  car- 
nivorous enemies,  and  there  being  an  abundance  of  food  and  a  congenial  climate, 
the  little  "  bunny  "  has  threatened  to  drive  the  red  coats  from  their  colony. 

Sylvester  D.  Judd,  M.  S. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

AS  I  stood  in  the  portico  of  my  old-fashioned  home  on  Georgetown  Heights,  and 
looked  at  the  landscape  bathed  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  I  felt  that 
the  beautiful  scene  before  me  would  inspire  both  poet  and  artist. 

To  the  south  the  Potomac  stretched  like  a  path  of  light,  gleaming  with  the  golden 
glory  of  the  dying  day.  The  shadows  were  softly  gathering  over  the  Virginia  hills, 
and  one  pale  star  already  trembled  over  the  wooded  heights  of  Arlington,  as  if 
guarding  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  the  dead.  The  whole  city  seemed  illumined  as  if 
for  a  festival,  as  spires  and  windows  flashed  back  the  radiance  of  the  western  sky, 
while  the  gilded  dome  of  the  new  Congressional  Library  burned  like  a  globe  of  fire 
in  the  purple  east. 

High  upon  the  terraced  hill  arose  the  Capitol,  the  temple  of  Liberty  "lucem  urbis 
terrarum  atque  arcetn  omnium  gentium,"  and  the  white  shaft  of  the  Monument 
arose  in  regal  spotless  majesty  that  typified  the  immortal  fame  of  the  hero  and 
patriot  to  whose  memory  it  was  dedicated.  In  the  western  hills  the  gray  towers  of 
Georgetown  University  were  outlined  against  the  sunset  splendors,  and  as  the 
Angelus  chimed  from  its  lofty  spires,  I  felt  those  solemn  echoes  were  a  fitting  close 
to  the  vesper  scene.  J.  McKee  Waggaman,  '01. 


Overhead  the  night  is  clear  and  the  stars  blink  merrily,  but  an  irregular  cloud  of 
mist  rising  from  the  river,  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  sweeps  along  the  shore  and 
wraps  all  things  in  a  murky  dimness.  The  tall  masts  of  a  barquentine  rear  their 
trucks  above  the  undulating,  vapory  mass,  while  the  hull  and  lower  rigging  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  thickening  mists. 

A  century  ago,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  not  three,  but  three-score,  top-masts  could 
have  been  counted  here.  And  where  now  all  is  silence  could  have  been  heard  the 
dull  clack  of  the  sculling  oar,  as  some  drunken  skipper  is  rowed  to  his  vessel,  or  the 
muttered  oaths,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  the  besotted  lord  stumbles  on  his  way  to  the 
cabin.  And  every  now  and  then,  near  the  dock,  from  some  open  tavern  door,  there 
bursts  upon  the  raw  night  air  a  roaring,  rollicking  drinking  song— the  companion 
to  that  favorite  of  John  Silver's.  Where  now  all  is  darkness  the  harbor  would  be 
studded  with  red  blurs  of  light,  and  one  could  catch  an  occasional  gleam  reflected 
from  the  polished  barrel  of  a  gun — for  pirates  in  those  days  were  neither  history  nor 
fiction — and  merchantmen  went  armed. 

Then  at  the  turn  of  the  full  tide  would  be  heard  the  shrill  pipe  and  the  hoarse 
commands  of  the  mate,  followed  by  the  droning  chant  of  the  sailors  in  rythmic 
cadence  with  the  clink-i-clank  of  the  windlass  or  the  clatter  of  the  capstan;  black 
forms  would  scurry  up  the  shrouds  and  along  the  spars,  and  one  after  one  the  sails 
would  be  shaken  from  their  brails,  and  with  a  roar  come  tumbling  down;   amid 
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rattle  and  creak  of  pulley  and  cleat,  the  sails  are  stretched,  and  swelling  to  the  soft 
night  breeze,  they  gently  start  the  ship  down  the  stream.  Slowly  she  threads  her 
way  through  the  forest  of  masts  and  spars,  and  soon  the  song  of  the  sailors  has 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

A  brisk  wind,  in  fitful  gusts,  comes  from  the  north  and  the  mists  are  blown  away; 
and  there,  its  rippled  bosom  twinkling  in  the  bright  starlight,  is  the  once  famous 
port  of  colonial  days,  the  sleepy  old  harbor  of  Georgetown. 

W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt,  'oo. 


At  last  Winter,  dark  and  drear,  has  fled  back  to  his  home  amid  the  frost-bound 
mountains  in  the  far  north.  The  snow  has  vanished  from  the  distant  hills,  and  the 
ice  upon  the  neighboring  pond,  the  scene  of  much  merry  laughter  and  innocent 
sport,  has  melted  away.  And  now  Spring,  sweet  and  smiling,  comes  borne  upon  the 
wings  of  the  gentle  southern  breeze.  To  greet  her  approach,  the  violet  and  clay- 
tonia  leap  up  from  their  long  sleep  in  the  brown  soil  and  toss  their  pretty,  bell- 
shaped  caps  high  into  the  sunlit  air.  Moss,  and  grass,  and  fern  put  on  their  most 
winsome  dress  of  green;  buds  and  leaflets  pop  out  on  every  twig  of  tree  and  shrub; 
the  stream  ripples  merrily  down  the  dale;  the  birds  chirp  cheerily,  and  all  nature 
rejoices  at  the  coming  of  Spring.  Yet  not  all  is  gladness  to-day,  for  in  yonder 
cottage  a  mother  sits  weeping  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  child.  His  bed  is  drawn 
up  near  the  window,  through  which  he  gazes  for  the  last  time  over  the  sunny  fields 
where  he  had  so  often  romped  and  played.  He  sees  the  sheep  grazing,  and  near 
them,  Jim,  the  shepherd  dog,  the  companion  of  many  a  wild  frolic  among  the  hills. 
And  now  his  eyelids  close  and  a  smile  steals  o'er  his  wan  features!  He  seems  to 
hear  soft  strains  of  music  floating  faintly  on  the  breeze;  louder  and  louder  swells 
the  heavenly  harmony.  An  angel  now  appears,  clad  in  spotless  white,  and  stands 
near  and  bids  him  come,  for  his  winter  of  confinement  and  pain  is  past,  and  a  spring 
far  more  joyous  than  the  one  just  opening,  awaits  him  in  a  happier  distant  land. 

F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  '01. 


TRIOLET. 

1  have  a  flower  of  thine 

Just  to  remember  by; 
I  call  it  Cupid's  vine: 
I  have  a  flower  of  thine 
And  it  will  e'er  entwine 

My  heart  until  I  die. 
I  have  a  flower  of  thine 

Just  to  remember  by. 

M.  B.  Kirby,  *98. 
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GEORGETOWN  OF  LAST  CENTURY. 

WHILE  looking  up  some  early  records  recently,  the  writer  chanced  upon  an  old 
four-page  quarto  pamphlet  which  perhaps  represents  the  first  printed  catalogue 
of  Georgetown  College.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  document  is  added  here,  and  it 
is  well  worth  perusal.  In  1798  Georgetown,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  life,  was  just 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform,  one  up  to  that  time  sadly 
neglected  by  the  Catholics  of  America.  She  was  now  for  the  first  time  noticed  and 
smiled  upon  by  the  patrons  of  learning.  The  head  of  the  nation,  the  deathless 
father  of  our  country,  had  visited  her  halls,  and  his  kindly  words  of  encouragement 
had  echoed  within  her  walls.  Manifold  and  great  were  the  obstacles  she  had  to 
overcome,  but  she  sturdily  met  and  overcame  them  all  until  now  she  holds  the  proud 
position  as  oldest  and  most  thoroughly- equipped  Catholic  institution  of  learning 
in  this  country. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  Georgetown  of  1898  really  surpasses 
the  Georgetown  of  old  ;  whether  she  has  not  lost  in  thoroughness  what  she  has 
gained  in  members  and  renown.  In  the  early  years  of  her  existence  the  number  of 
her  students  was  conspicuously  small,  and  on  this  account  the  attention  paid  the 
individual  must  necessarily  have  been  more  perfect.  The  youthful  mind  not  only 
needs  the  means  for  acquiring  knowledge,  but,  what  is  more  important,  a  hand  to 
guide  him  and  constantly  keep  him  at  work  from  which  it  is  most  natural  for  him 
to  stray.  When  there  is  a  large  body  of  students  this  individual  care  and  guidance 
is  impossible,  the  distractions  are  greater  and  the  inclinations  to  study  less. 

In  the  days  of  early  Georgetown  students  entered  at  a  tender  age  and  were  trained 
and  moulded  into  manhood.  Their  characters  were  not  as  yet  framed  ;  no  evil 
habits  had  as'yet  taken  root  in  their  young  minds  ;  their  intellects  were  soft  and 
pliable,  ready  to  be  shaped  and  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  all  those  quali- 
ties which  constitute  an  ideal  man.  The  custom  of  those  days  have  undergone  a 
gradual  change  with  the  times.  A  student  now  enters  Freshman,  having  finished 
his  preparatory  course  with  some  fixed  opinions  of  his  own  ;  if  wrong,  these  are 
difficult  to  eradicate  ;  if  right,  they  do  not  receive  the  strict  and  careful  attention  as 
in  the  days  when  there  were  fewer  students.  Nevertheless  they  are  developed  as 
much  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Of  course  some  of  the  customs  of 
those  days  appear  ridiculous  .to  us  in  this  era  of  "emancipation."  No  boy  of  to-day 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  undergoing  such  an  exacting  routine  of  training.  The 
ambition  of  the  majority  of  students  now  is  to  go  through  college  with  the  least 
possible  study  and  the  most  possible  pleasure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increas- 
ing numbers  in  our  large  institutions  of  learning  have  decreased  the  application  and 
interest  in  study  which  was  so  prominent  in  former  days.  A  college  or  university 
is  now  renowned  for  its  sports  and  its  social  advantages.  Previously  it  was  for  its 
reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  of  rigid  training. 
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College  of  George-Town,   (Potomack)   in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  United  States  of  .America. 


I.  _|_  HIS  College  was  firft.  opened  for  literary  inftruction,  not  quite  fix  years  ago;  and 
though  many  difficulties  have  oppofed  its  progrefs,  ever  Gnce  the  day  of  its  eitablifhment,  yet 
the  public  mind  begins  to  be  fatiafied,  that  it  is  not  far  diftant  from  that  point  of  perfection  to 
which  its  exertions  have  been  invariably  directed. 

II.  It  is  no  inconfiderable  recommendation  to  public  favour,  that  the  College  is  an  estenfivc 
and  mod  convenient  edifice,  fituated  on  one. of  the  healthiefl  fpots  and  commanding  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  profpe£b  in  the  United  States;  and  that  it  is  fo  near  to  the  City  of  Wafhington, 
which  being  the  centre  of  the  Federal  Government,  will  offer  the  befl  examples  of,  and  in- 
centives to  attain  literary  eminence.  Thefe  are  only  acceffary  circumitances  towards  the  ob- 
taining of  general  encouragement,  which  muft  be  gained  and  preferved  by  eftablifhing  fuitable 
proyifions  for  the  improvement  of  youth  in  the  three  important  branches  of  Phyficcl,  Moral, 
and  Literary  education. 

Ill  A  constant  and  fcrupulous  attention  to  cleaniinefs,  wholefome  and  regular  diet,  mo- 
derate exercife,  and  a  due  proportion  of  application  and  relaxation  are  the  means  adopted  and 
unweanly  purfued,  in  order  t<5  preferve  the  health  of  youths,  efpecsally  thofe  of  a  tender  age. 

IV.  With  regard  to  Morality,  the  fyilem  hitherto  purfued  will  be  continued,  and  if  ne- 
ceffary,  farther  means  ufed,  to  preferve  to  the  College  the  reputation,  of  which  it  is  in  full 
pofTeflion,  for  this  important  part  of  education.  Perfuaded  that  irreligion  arid  immorality  in 
a  youth,  portend  the  moft  fatal  evils  to  fubfequent  periods  of  life,  and  threaten  even  to  difiurb 
the  peace,  and  corrupt  the  manners  of  fociety  at  large;  the  directors  of  this  Inftitution  open- 
ly profefs  that  they  have  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  to  implant  virtue  and  deitroy  in  their 
pupils  the  feeds  of  vice — Happy  in  the  attainment  of  this  fublime  objecV,  they  would  confider 
their  fuccefs  in  this  alone,  as  an  ample  reward  for  their  inceffant  endeavours. 

V.  To  anfwer  fo  defirable  a  purpofe,  and  to  promote  more  effectually  the  grand  interests  of 
fociety,  no  trouble  is  fpared  in  the  cultivation  of  fufceptible  and  tender-  minds,  and  enriching 
them  with  every  thing  ufeful  or  ornamental  in  the  feveral  branches  of  literature.  The  fphere 
of  education,  in  this  College,  was,  for  a  time,  unavoidably  contracted;  it  has  expanded  itfelf 
gradually,  and  the  College  now  offers  the  promiling  profpect  of  being  a  complete  nurfery  of 
learning,  equal  to  thofe  in  the  United  States  whofe  inftirutior)  was  earlier,  and  which  nave 
taught  this  to  emulate  their  fame. 

VI.  The  fludy  of  the  dead  languages,  that  foundation  of  univtrfal  knowledge,  which,  in 
every  Academy  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  extenfive  utility,  ought  to  engage  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  attention  of  the  profeffors,  muft  have  been  indeed  cultivated  in  this  with  un- 
common application,  of  which  the  extraordinary  proficiency  of  many  of  its  pupils,  in  fo  short 
a  period,  is  an  unequivocal  proof. 

VII.  The  Englifh  and  French  languages  come  next,  and  are  encouraged  both  m  theory  and 
daily  practice,  no  pains  being  fpared  in  training  up  die  foreigners  to  a 'correct  and  familiar  ufa 
of  the  former,  and  the  natives  to  that  of  the  latter,  (without  either  neglecting  the  ftudy  of  the 
grammatical  rules  or  peculiar  beauties  of  their  own)  in  which  the  rnixture  of  American  and 
French  pupils  affords  a  considerable  affillance. — Writing,  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  ma- 
thematics, geography,  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and  the  art  of  an  elegant  elocution  ■  clofe  the 
courfe  of  instructions  hitherto  embraced  in  the  College — Seven  profeffors  of  moft  reputable 
characters  and  the  ablest  in  their  refpetrive  lines  that  could  be  procured,  fhare  among  them- 
felves,  under  the  prefident's  directions,  the  feverai  branches  above-mentioned. 

VIII.  When  the  students  are  advanced  in  their  fcholaftic  career,  and  qualify  themfeives  for 
the  fludy  of  higher  fciences,  as  hiflory,  moral  and  natural  philofophy,  the  College  will  furnifh 
able  teachers  in  thefe  feveral  branches.    There  is  already  a  provision  made  for  the  teathing  of  the 

Spanish 
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Spanilli  language,  which,  next  to  the  Englifh  arul  Frcnth,  is  confidercd  as  the  mod  valuabfc 
in  a  country,  naturally  connected  'jy  the  double  tie  of  neighbourhood  and  trade  with  die 
Spnnifh  territories.- 

IX.  The  religion  "uniformly  practifed  by  the  (Indents  living  in  the  College  is  the  Rcman-Cn. 
thclu.  but  as  inlbuctions  in  the  fciences  and  morality  are  equally  offered  to  youths  of  every 
denomination,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences,  either  of  breaking  in  upon  th«  ntceffary 
uniformity  of  difciplinc,  or  of  obliging  any  to  be  prefent  at  a  different  vrorftup  from  that  of 
their  fir  ft  education;  a  houfe  has  been  provided  for  boarders  profefling  other  tenets.  In  thii 
feparatc  houfe,  under  the  iiifpedlion  of  the  prefvdent  and  a  fupervifor  appointed  by  him,  the 
lludcnts  arc  fubjedtcd  to  the  fame  rules,  ( religion  excepted)  and  enjoy  the  fame  advantages  for 
their  improvement  in  fcience  with  the  boarders  in  the  College. 

X.  To  check  the  natural  propenfity  of  youths  to  extravagance,  and  flop  at  once  the  juft 
complaints  of  feme  parents  on  this  fubject,  all  boarders  (hall  wear,  an  uniform  drefs,  to  be  fur-i 
nilhed  them  by  the  College  on  the  cheape.fi:  terms,  unlefs  their  paxents  fhould  chufc  to  take  that 
trouble  themfelves,  in  which  cafe  they  mud  fcrupuloufly  conform  to  the  due.  quality,  colour- 
and  form.. ' 

XI.  No  fliident  (hall  be  allowed  to  fleep  out  of  the  College,  or  to  go  abroad  during  the.  va- 
cations :  _The  many  inconveniences  attending  that  indulgence  having  induced  the  directors, 
after  mature  confideration,  finally  to  adopt  this  meafure,  which,  although  it.  may  affect  the 
feelings  of  fonie  fond  parents,  cannot  fail,of  meeting  with  the  applaufe  of  every  one  who  will 
reflect  on  its  happy  tendency,  and  of  proving"  unequivocally  the  difintereflednefs  of  the  admj- 
niilration  of  the  College,  when  it  is  confidercd  that  it  puts  itfelf  thereby  to  a  confidcrable  ad- 
dition of  expence  and  trouble,  merely  for.  the  fake  of  the  greater  improvement  of  its  pupila. 

XIL  The  age  for  admittance  of  boarders  is  from  eight  to  fourteen,  though  they  may,  when 
once  admitted,  continue  in  the  College  after  that  period,  till  they  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation.    They  muft  likewife  be  previoufly  taught  to  read  and  write. ' 

XIII.  The  terms  of  payment,  which  is  always  to  be  made  half-yearly  in  advance,  are' here 
annexed:—  Dolh. •  C/s. 

For  Board,  - 

Tuition,  - 

Mending  linen  and  (lockings, 
Wafhing,  -  - 

Doctor's  fees,  remedies  and  nurfing, 
Firewood  for  fchools, 

Pew  in  church  for  Catholic  ft  udents,-       t  •    0 M2  :  ^7 

Entrance  money,  -  -  4:0 

XIV.  For  boarders  in  the  feparate  houfe,  the  board  will  be  1 32  dollars."  The  other  articles, 
viz.  tuition,  &c.  the  fame  as  above.— This  difference  in  the  pneesof  the  two  boards  will  be 
eafily  accounted  for  by  the  neceflity  of  renting  a  houfe  far  this, express  purpofe  and  furmfhing 
it  with  fervants  arid  neceffary  articles. 

XV.  Every  boarder  upon  his  entrance  into  the  College  is  to  bring  with  him 

Six  fhirts,  Four  towels,  "i 

Sue.  pair  of  ftockings,  One  hat,  >  all  auite  new 

Six  pocket-handkerchiefs,        Three  pair  of  fhoes,  f 

Four  cravats,  — »\  —  J 

The  uniform  for  the  feafori  in  which  he  comes,   confiding  in 

a  complete  fuit  for  Sundays  and  another  for  week,  days, 
A  filver  tumbler  and  fpoon, 
Two  Wives  and,  forks, 
A  matrafs.and  a  pillow, 
Two  pair  of  fheets  and  two  pillow-cafes, 
Three  blankets  and  a  counterpane  or  rug. 
Thefe  articles  will  be/'furnifhed  by  ti:e. College,  on  demand,  and  paying  immediately  their 
amount  in  advance.'  XVI. 
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XVI.  The  fame  will  be  required /or  ncccfflivy"  advances •  made  to  the  ftudents  during  the 
couvfe  of  the  year,  -which  the  College  will  furnilh,  if  requeued  by  parents,  they  depofiting  be- 
forehand.a  fum  of  40  dollars  towards  thofc  expenditures,  for  which  they  will  receive  credit  on 
the  Removal  of- their  children  from  the  College. 

XVIh  A  Regular  account  of  board,  &c.  and  articles  furnifhed  will  be  exhibited  once  in 
fix  months;  and  it  is  earneftly  requefted,  that  immediate  remittances  be  made  to  the  full  amount, 
as  the  circumftances  of  this  inflitution,  which  for  its  fupport,  depends  altogether  on  the  punctu- 
ality of  payment,  cannot  allow  any  confiderable  delay..  If,  after  two  months  notice,  payment 
be  not  received,  the  prcfident  is  directed  to  fend  the  pupils  home  to  their  parents,  or  friends. 

(Should  any. parent  wifh  to  agree  for,  the  whole  expence  of  board,  tuition  and  other  articles 
fpecified.  in  No.  13,  together  with  the'  cloathing,  books,  &c,  &c.  under  a  general  price,  fo  as 
to  get  rid  of  every  minute  account  of  uiieafinei's  of  mind,  he  will  pay  250  dollars  per  annum, 
every  half-year  in  advance. — The  youths  in  this  cafe  mud  he  furnifhed,  upon  entrance,  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  others,  with  all  the  articles  detailed  in  No.  15.  And  the  College  engages  to 
letum  to  them  when  they  leave  it,  the  half  of  their  original  provifion  of  linen  in  perfect  order, 
the  uniform  of  the  feafon  in  which  they  quit  it,- with  all  the  other  articles  which  they  brought 
with  them  at  their  entrance.) 

XVIII.  Vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  drawing  and  dancing  are  taught  in  the  College  by 
well-qualified  mailers,  but  form  a  feparate  article — to  be  paid  as  follows: 

IMufic,        One  guinea  a  month, 
Drawing,  Nine  dollars  for  three  months, 
Dancing,  Eight  ditto  ditto. 

Instruments  or  books  belonging  to  thefe  accomplifhments  will,  of  courfe,  form  alfo  a  fe- 
parate  charge. 

XIX.  Parents  are  defired  to  fix  the  weekly  allowance  which  they  wifh  to  be  given  to  their 
children,  for  their  private  ufe. 

XX.  Parents  living  at  a  diflance,  will  appoint  a  fafe  correfpondent  in  Baltimore,  George- 
town or  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Hate  of  Maryland,  who  will  engage  not  only  to  dis- 
charge the  accounts  prefemed  for  payment,  but  alfo  to  receive  the  fludents,  if,  for  any  caufe, 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  quit  the  College. 

XXI.  Day  fcholars  are  received,  and  equal  attention  bellowed  on  their  literary  improvement, 
many  of  whom  have  eminently  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  their  refpedtiveclafles. 

The  terms  for  fimple  tuition,  including  the  two  dollars  for  fire  in  fchools,  are  28  dollars,  67 
cents,  paid  half-yearly  in  advance — an  account  will  be  furnifhed  twice  a  year  for  paper,  books, 
&c.  ufed  by  them. 

N.  B.  Whenever  a  ftudent  is  withdrawn  from  the  College,  after  entering  on  a  new  quarter, 
no  deduction  will  be  made  for  the  remaining  part  of  it.       _        A 

George-Town,  January  y?,  1798.  CX  «^-v»  .  t//  <2^L^L— ~~^~ 

TO*.  <&&<*d&«B0»  Preftdent 
of  the  College. 

Robert  Plunkett,      John  Ashton,       ~% 
(Signed)        Francis  Beeston,  Charles  Sewall,  >  Dirertvrt. 

Francis  Neale,  \ 

A.  J.  Antelo  Devereux,  '98. 
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IN   LESSER  ARCADIE. 


VERSE  TRANSLATION. 

S,  I,  (imii     Irani    lln     lili/l/s   n(   T hcocrilti*. 

Blow  not  thy  pipe,  O  shepherd,  now. 

Lest  its  shrill  music  break 
Upon  the  drowsy  noontide  calm, 

And  dreaming  Pan  awake. 
But  while  the  crabbed,  angry  god 

In  peaceful  silence  sleeps, 
Oh!  Thnrsi,  sing  how  shepherds  love 

And  grieving  Daphnis  weeps. 

If  you  will  sing  to  me  again 

As  in  those  days  of  old, 
When  'gainst  the  Chromis  first  you  sang 

In  numbers  strong  and  bold, 
I'll  give  to  you  a  goat  and  kids, 
With  plenteous  milk  that  will 

Two  cedar  pails — a  noble  bowl— 
With  foaming  sweetness  fill. 
A  royal  punch-bowl  truly  'tis, 

All  waxen-lined  and  bright, 
And  wrought  with  carvings  rare  and  strange 

In  touches  quaint  and  light; 
With  helicruse  the  rim  is  brushed, 

While  round  in  dainty  lines 
A  wreath  of  yellow  roses  rest, 

And  graceful  ivy  twines. 

Within  the  ivy's  graceful  curves 

Is  seen  a  maiden  fair 
Between  two  youths,  whose  sturdy  forms 

Are  veiled  in  long  dark  hair; 
With  swords  in  hand  they  stand  prepared 

To  meet  in  mortal  strife, 
And  win  the  maid  whose  gracious  smiles 

Is  dearer  far  than  life. 

Beside  her,  on  a  rough-hewn  rock, 

An  old  man,  fishing,  stands; 
His  muscles  tense,  his  limbs  all  strained, 

A  net  within  his  hands. 
Here,  too,  a  vineyard  seems  to  blush, 

While  on  a  wall  near  by 
A  laughing  boy  doth  guard  the  fruit 

With  careless  wandering  eye. 


Meanwhile  he  weaves,  with  rustic  skill, 

A  basket  coarse  and  wide; 
And  watching  him  with  cunning  look 

Two  hungry  foxes  hide; 
The  one  the  ripening  vine  regards, 

The  other,  bolder,  tries 
To  steal  the  urchin's  noonday  meal, 

Which  close  beside  him  lies. 

J.  McKee  Waggaman,  '01. 


THE  POTOMAC. 

Born  of  myriad  mountain  rills 

Sparkling  in  the  noon-day  sun, 

Bosomed  in  the  misty  hills, 
See  the  infant  river  run. 

Flashing  now  with  golden  red, 
O'er  her  rough  basaltic  wav, 

'Neath  the  city  of  the  dead, 

Where  the  gallant  heroes  lay. 

Sweeping  'round  the  wooded  height, 
Broad  and  deep  and  shadowy. 

Now  in  dancing  waves  of  light 
Rippling  onward  merrily. 

Now  beneath  old  Georgetown  walls, 
Wide  its  golden  flood  doth  roll, 

As  the  twilight  curtain  falls 
And  the  angelus  doth  toll. 

Past  the  snowy  shaft  that  tells 

Of  a  hero's  spotless  fame, 
Past  the  Temple  Dome  that  swells 

To  the  sky  in  Freedom's  name. 

On,  still  on,  the  river  glides 

To  its  deep  and  sobbing  home, 

Where  Old  Neptune's  glories  hide 
'Neath  the  ocean's  ceaseless  foam. 

— J.  McK.  Waggaman,  '01. 
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BOLD  MISS  BUTTERCUP. 


WHERE  do  the  summer  flowers  sleep? 
Why,  down  in  the  brown  earth,  soft  and  deep, 
Tucked  up  safe  in  their  wintry  bed, 
A  queer  little  night-cap  on  each  head, 
And  warm  snow  blankets  over  them  spread. 
Little  they  know  and  little  care 
How  the  bleak  winds  sweep  the  forest  bare, 
And  never  a  tree  has  a  rag  to  wear. 

They  sleep  and  dream  the  loveliest  dreams 
Of  waving  bough  and  of  laughing  streams, 
Of  the  summer  sunbeams  sparkling  glance, 
And  the  forest  fairies  moonlight  dance, 
Of  the  buzzing  bargains  the  brown  bees  drive, 
When  they  come  for  honey  to  stock  their  hive, 
Of  the  songs  the  nestling  birds  will  sing 
And  the  poise  of  the  butterfly's  golden  wing, 
Of  the  elves  that  under  the  grass  blades  dwell, 
And  many  more  wonderful  things  as  well 
That  only  the  flowers  themselves  can  tell, 

It  chanced,  however,  so  I've  heard  say, 
That  once  on  a  cold,  but  bright  March  day, 
By  some  mischance  or  some  mistake, 
A  blithe,  young  Buttercup  chanced  to  wake. 
She  glanced  about  her  in  strange  surprise, 
She  pinched  her  cheeks  and  rubbed  her  eyes, 
Not  another  flower  as  yet  had  stirred, 
Not  a  whisper  through  the  earth  was  heard, 
Ha!  ha!  thought  Buttercup,  now  for  once, 
I'll  lead  the  season,  or  I'm  a  dunce. 

So  she  tumbled  out  of  her  soft,  brown  bed 

And  snatched  the  night-cap  off  her  head, 

She  washed  her  face,  it  was  round  and  fair, 

And  curled  her  ringlets  of  golden  hair, 

Then  she  shook  out  her  skirt  from  its  winter  fold, 

But  it  looked  quite  shabby  and  worn  and  old, 

"  'Tis  but  a  field  flower's  dress,"  said  she, 

No  more  butter  or  cheese  for  me. 

I'll  borrow  my  sister's  clothes  awhile, 

And  come  out  quite  in  garden  style." 

So  she  dressed  herself  quite  grand  and  gay 
In  her  sleeping  sister's  best  array, 
The  lily's  mantle  of  spotless  white, 


The  Rose's  kirtle  of  crimson  bright, 

The  Pansy's  bodice  of  violet  hue, 

The  Lady's  slipper,  so  trim  and  new. 

She  caught  up  her  curls  with  a  coxcomb  red, 

And  the  Bluebell's  bonnet  tied  over  her  head, 

Then  viewing  herself  from  head  to  feet, 

She  felt  her  toilette  quite  complete. 

Then  boldly  out  of  the  earth  she  sped, 
And  took  her  place  on  a  garden  bed, 
The  air  was  keen  and  clear  and  cold, 
And  brown  and  bare  was  the  garden  mould, 
But  proud  Miss  Buttercup  stood  in  view 
In  the  robe  of  crimson  and  white  and  blue, 
And  smiled  with  pleasure  to  hear  the  cry 
Of  the  staring  people  who  passed  her  by, 
"My!  my!  why,  just  look  here, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  flower  so  queer?" 

And  wide  and  wide  the  tidings  flew, 

Of  the  wonderful  flower,  so  strange  and  new, 

'Till  six  Professors,  of  high  degree, 

W  ere  sent  by  the  King,  himself,  to  see 

What  sort  of  a  flower  this  flower  could  be; 

And  they  all  declared,  in  words  profound, 

That  never  above  or  below  the  ground, 

In  all  the  history  of  flower-kind, 

Where  so  many  blossoms  in  one  combined, 

And  they  really  thought  it  only  wise 

This  remarkable  flower  to  analyze. 

Aud  alas  for  my  story's  tragic  close: 
With  double  spectacles  on  each  nose, 
The  six  Professors,  then  and  there, 
Seized  poor  Buttercup  by  the  hair, 
And  picked  her  poor  little  ribs  quite  bare. 
And  dried  and  labelled  and  hung  in  a  frame, 
With  a  solemn  yard-long  Latin  name, 
With  pollywogs,  bettles,  slugs  aud  stones, 
And  queer  things  gathered  in  all  the  zones. 
If  a  moral  hangs  to  my  little  rhyme, 
'Tis  keep  your  place  and  bide  your  time, 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  quite  so  despised 
As  a  humbug— throughly  analyzed. 

\4>(i>vuixui)  '98. 
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The  Sons  of  Eli  found  a  "truthful 
James"  among  them  at  their  meeting  on 
the  lGth  of  February.  Ex-Governor  D. 
H.  Chamberlain  expressed  his  matured 
opinion  of  "true  blue"  methods  with  a 
courage  and  candor  that  were  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  forced  sentiment  usual  up- 
on such  occasions.  After  scoring  his  Alma 
Mater  on  her  all  pervading  spirit  of  self- 
satisfaction  he  attacked  the  athletic  con- 
tests which,  though  called  by  the  faculty 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  Yale  spirit,  he 
declared  to  be  attended  by  scenes  and  in- 
fluences which  700  wise  men  can  see  with- 
out misgivings. 


Though,  as  he  agreed,  that  athletics  are  , 
good  in  their  places  and  should  stand  high 
in  the  training  and  discipline,  of  college! 
life,  he  was  justly  severe  upon  the  annual 
Bcrimmage  and  fight  in  which  Vale  makea 
such  a  loud  boast  of  prowess  and  suprem-  I 
acy.  Echoing  the  true  not  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgetown  has  already  struck, 
the  ex-Governor  said:  "Let  the  honors  we 
grant  as  College  and  University  men  mark 
our  love  of  letters  of  art,  of  science,  of 
statesman  ship,  of  moral  and  intellectual 
greatness." 

The  English  course  at  Yale  came  in  for 
its  share  of  frank  and  manly  criticism. 
The  speaker  declared  that  the  neglect,  the 
low  condition,  the  deliberate  failure  to 
promote  the  proper  study  of  English  at 
Yale  was  a  positive  scandal.  The  head  of 
the  English  Department  has  openly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
no  requirement  of  English  in  the  Yale 
course,  that  it  cannot  be  taught  as  in  or- 
dinary study,  for  to  follow  this  proposition 
out  to  its  natural  conclusion  a  student  may 
bear  the  credentials  of  Yale  University 
and  be  unable  to  speak  or  write  a  sentence 
of  his  own  tongue  with  decent  accuracy. 

And  with  the  cold  logic  of  supporting 
facts  and  figures  the  speaker  continued  his 
arraignment:  "There  are  two  highly  en- 
dowed chairs  of  English  at  Yale  waiting 
to  be  filled — one  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years.  I  fear  truly  they  are  now  as  well 
filled  as  they  will  be  when  their  titular  oc- 
cupants are  finally,  if  ever,  named. 

"The  whole  department  counts  among 
its  professors  but  one  man  who  is  a  good 
teacher  of  English  and  this  man  has  been 
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index  what  I  might  call  disgrace  at  the 
lowers  that  watch  him  with  jealousy  lest 
le  popularize  the  study  of  English."  That 
i  language  "which  is  the  vernacular  of 
150,000,000  of  men  and  bears  a  weight  of 
literature  unparalleled  in  the  world's  an- 
nals" should  thus  be  forced  into  obscurity 
by  up-to-date  American  education  is  a 
startling  assertion,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  loyal  son  of  Yale  whose  ardor  and  serv- 
ice to  his  Alma  Mater  no  man  can  chal- 
lenge. But,  as  the  honest  Governor  de- 
clared, he  was  born  free  and  was  too  old 
even  to  put  on  a  Yale  gyve. 


The  Journal  congratulates  the  College 
in  general,  the  Philosophy  class  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  new  lecture  hall,  reading 
room  and  library  now  nearly  completed  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Healy  building. 
The  improvement  is  a  handsome  addition 
;to  our  Student  Department.  A  railing  of 
polished  oak  a  short  distance  from  the  Avails 
protects  the  book  cases  and  librarian's  desk. 
The  north  end  of  the  hall  wall  be  fitted  up 
for  reading  and  will  provide  a  quiet  nook 
for  study  and  research.  While  the  central 
portion  of  the  room  will  be  the  lecture  hall 
for  the  Philosophers.  Instead  of  the  cxim- 
bersome  desks  it  is  proposed  that  chairs  fur- 
nished with  side-rests  shall  be  placed  here 
for  the  convenience  of  the  seniors. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  consecration  of 
a  portion  of  this  hall  to  serve  as  the  new 
sanctum  of  The  Journal,  that  armory  in 
which  our  Knights  of  the  pen  sharpen  their 
wits  and  weapons  for  the  arena  of  litera- 
ture; that  den  in  which  the  blue  pencil 
rules  and  the  dragon  waste  basket  swallows 


so   many   callow   fledglings  of  prose  and 
verse.    But  here  as  the  ancient  Romancers 
were  wont  to  say,  "We  draw  a  veil." 
uNe  scire  fas  est  omniaP 


The    Annual    Reunion    of    the     Georgetown 
College  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

This  flourishing  local  society  of  George- 
town men,  whose  membership  in  good 
standing  is  thirty-six,  held  its  annual  re- 
union on  the  evening  of  February  8,  189S. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Anthony 
Hirst,  Esq.,  detained  at  home  by  illness, 
and  of  Mr.  Chas.  Esling,  who  is  traveling 
abroad,  the  Chair  Avas  acceptably  filled  by 
the  genial  secretary,  Mr.  Win.  V.  Mc- 
Grath,  Jr.  The  invited  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were  Bev.  J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J., 
president  of  Georgetown  University;  Rev. 
John  Scully,  S.  J.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
church  in  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  James  A. 
Doonan,  S.  J. 

After  an  hour  of  pleasant  converse,  the 
society  took  seats  around  a  beautifully-ap- 
pointed table,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
with  ferns,  combining  the  University  col- 
ors— "blue  and  gray."  The  discussion  of 
the  menu  carried  the  company  into  the  late 
hours  of  the  evening. 


Olives. 


MENU. 

Blue  Points. 
Celery. 
Chicken  Broth. 


Almonds. 

Sherry. 
Lobster  a  la  Newburg. 

Sauterne. 
Filet  Mignon. 
Stuffed  Tomatoes.  Roasted  Potatoes. 

Champagne. 

Broiled  Quail. 

Lettuce,  Mayonnaise. 

Camembert  and  Roquefort  Cheese. 

Montrose  Pudding. 

Cakes.  Coffee. 
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The  gathering  was  a  typical  Georgetown 
affair.  Goodfellowship  waxed  warm  in  the 
influence  of  abundant  reminiscences  that 
were  interchanged.  Next  to  Father  Rich- 
ards sat  Dr.  Ernest  Laplace,  one  of  Phila- 
delphia's famous  surgeons,  discussing  med- 
ico-ethical topics,  while  lower  down  the 
table,  Frank  Cunningham  was  discanting  to 
his  neighbors  on  Egyptian  scrolls  and  on 
the  Rameses,  as  if  the  former  dated  back 
no  farther  than  the  last  Presidential  mes- 
sage and  as  if  the  latter  were  in  the  com- 
mon council  of  Philadelphia  at  the  present 
moment.  Farther  down  the  chances  of 
war  with  Spain  were  interladed  with  stories 
of  college  raids  and  jug-rat  experiences. 

The  speechmaking  was  opened  by  the 
Toastmaster,  Win.  M.  Byrne,  Esq.,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.  The  position  assigned  him 
he  filled  graciously  and  eloquently.  The 
Rev.  President  of  the  University  was  the 
first  speaker,  and  he  paid  a  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  Georgetown  men  in  Philadelphia 
for  their  energy  in  establishing  the  vigor- 
ous society,  then  his  host.  Other  speakers 
followed,  and  it  was  after  midnight  when 
the  presiding  officer  gave  the  signal  that 
the  feast  was  over.    The  men  present  were : 


Fr.  Richards,  Fr.  Doonan,  Fr.  Scully,  lion 
orary  members;  J.  Percy  Keating,  Jarae 
M.  Willcox,  Jr.,  Francis  A.  Cunninghair 
John  K.  Bradford,  J.  Smith  Brennan,  Di 
Ernest  Laplace,  Thomas  V.  Bolan,  Dr.  J( 
seph  M.  Spellissy,  Wm.  Michael  Byrm 
Win.  V.  McGrath,  Jr.,  John  I.  Brady,  J< 
seph  M.  Dohan,  Herbert  A.  Bolan. 


The  Alumni  Advisory  Board  o 
Athletics  is  a  wide-awake  fact.  Muc 
good  has  already  been  effected  throug 
its  efforts  and  more  will  follow  if  the  fc 
lowing  invitation,  now  being  sent  to  a 
available  friends  is  heeded: 

March  8,  1898. 
The  members  of  the  Alumni   Socie 
and  all  friends  of  Georgetown  Universit 
interested  in  the  promotion   of  athleti< 
are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Law  Scho( 
508  E  Street  N.  W.,  Saturday  evenin 
March  19,  1898,  at  8  o'clock. 
J.  NOT  A  McGILL, 
M.  J.  COLBERT, 
J.  DUDLEY  MORGAN, 
For  the  Advisory  Boai 


THE  MASQUE. 

The  masquerade  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

The    boisterous    revel    had  run    high    that 

night, 
The  rising  sun  put  paling  stars  to  flight. 
And    night    sought   heaven   for  her   short   re- 
pose. 
A  piercing  cry  from  the  dark  garden  rose, 
Where    a    strange    couple    in     the     growing 

light 
Stood,  fresh  iinmasked,  the  youth  with  face 
as  white 
As    ghastly    light     which     winter's     crescent 

throws. 
For  he  had  begged  the  maiden  to  disclose 

The  face,  he'd  sworn  to  give  the  right 
Of  soul  and  life,  to  deal  with  as  she  chose. 
The  mask  had    fallen,  and    'twas    his    last 

breath 
That  pierced  the  air  at  sight  of  unmasked 
Death. 

J.  B.  C,  in  William's  Lit. 
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The  "Mechanics  of  Tennyson's  poetry'' 
is  the  subject  of  an  admirable  essay  by  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Henry,  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary American  Catholic  Quarterly  Beview. 
After  a  brief  introductory  notice  of  the 
memoir  of  the  late  laureate,  the  poet's  mel- 
ody is  discussed  in  three  sections:  1.  Poeta 

9 

Nascitur;  2.  Et  fit.;  3.  Rhythmic  and 
Metre.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  early 
indications  of  poetic  talent  during  the  boy- 
hood of  the  poet.  Next  we  learn  of  Tenny- 
son's severe  schooling  until  he  reached  the 
perfection  of  his  art.  His  constant  study 
of  nature  and  his  industry  in  acquiring  ac- 
curacy of  scientific  detail  are  explained  and 
illustrated.  Finally  a  section  is  devoted  to 
Tennyson's  study  of  rhythms.  His  care 
for  melodious  sounds,  for  alliteration  and 
•  Ids  fine  discernment  in  the  choice  of  metres 
suited  to  his  varying  theme,  have  always 
been  recognized  as  among  the  poet's  chief 
merits.  The  writer  dwells  especially  on  his 
familiarity  with  the  classic  poets,  and  Lis 
preferences  in  English  metres. 

This  brief  summary  of  Father  Henry's 
paper  will  show  full  well  how  worthy  it  is 
of  careful  study. 

This  number  of  the  Quarterly  contains 
so  many  excellent  articles  that  we  subjoin 
a  table  of  contents: 

1.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson: 

—Rev.  H.  T.  Henry. 

■1.  AVhat  Makes  a  Species? 

—Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S. 


3.  The  Relations  of  the  Catholic  Church 

with  the  Indians  of  North  America: 
—Richard  R.  Elliott. 

4.  The  Later  Religious  Martyrdom  of  Po- 

land: 

— Rev.  Reuben  Parsons,  D.  D. 

5.  Irish  University  Education: 

— Rev.  George  McDermot,  C.  S.  P. 

6.  Music  in  the  Early  Christian  Church 
A.  D.  50-600: 

— Edward  Dickinson. 

7.  Russian  Orthodoxy  and  the  Bull  on 
Anglican  Orders: 

— John  J.  O'Shea. 

8.  Biologic  Sociology: 

— Rev.  John  J.  Ming,  S.  J. 

9.  The  Manitoba  School  Question: 

—Prof.  W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

10.  The  Manitoba  School  Question;  Ency- 

clical Letter  from  the  Pope. 

11.  Don  Zeballos  and  the  Jesuits: 

—Rev.  C.  Widman,  S.  J. 

12.  In  Memoriam — It.  Chas.  A.  Hardy. 
1  3.  Scientific  Chronicle. 

1 4.  Book  Notices. 

15.  Books  Received. 

*  *  # 
President  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  March  North  American,  on 
"Personal  Morals  and  College  Govern- 
ment." It  is  a  discussion  of  the  questions 
arising  from  the  different  systems  at  pres- 
ent in  vogue  in  our  American  colleges,  and 
he  proposes  four  subjects:  "(1)  Are  Amer- 
ican college  students  old  enough  to  deter- 
mine their  own  conduct?  (2)  Should  the 
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college  attempt  to  control  the  private  and 
personal  life  of  students?  (3)  Should  the 
college  demand  of  students  conduct  which 
their  homes  do  not  demand?  (4)  Is  there 
any  method  by  which  even  a  small  minority 
of  college  .students  can  be  saved  from  go- 
ing to  the  had?"  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  constant  and  severe  intellectual 
demands  on  the  student  and  the  value  of 
personal  influence  exercised  by  professors 
anion"'  the  students.  The  article  will,  we 
expect,  attract  some  attention  in  college 
circles. 


In  the  Catholic  World,  Walter  Lecky 
publishes  a  review  of  the  recent  novels,  in 
many  lands,  which  attack  the  Church  by 
the  powerful  weapon  of  misrepresentation. 
In  Europe  such  works  soon  meet  with  ex- 
posure. Here  our  people  seem  to  be  at  tho 
mercy  of  every  scribbler  who  wishes  to  send 
out  his  vile  lies  about.  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices,  and  unhappily  those  who 
drink  the  poison  far  outnumber  those  who 
ever  learn  of  the  antidote.  There  is  need 
in  America  of  some  high  organ  of  literary 
criticism  which  would  discuss  such  works 
from  a  Catholic  standpoint. 

A  very  readable  sketch  of  "Catholic  Life 
in  Washington,"  by  Mrs.  Wary  T.  Wagga- 
man,  contains  a  good  account  of  our  own 
Alma  Mater  and  an  excellent  view  of  the 
College  Observatory  and  the  group  of  Col- 
lege buildings  as  seen  from  the  hill,  to- 
gether with  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Hagen,  the  present  Director  of  the  Observ- 
atory. We  notice  also  a  portrait  of  Jus- 
tice Martin  F.  Morris,  our  esteemed  and 
\carned  Alumnus. 


The  energetic  editor  of  the  Cosmopol- 
itan announces,  in  the  March  number,  a 
proposal  for  the  foundation  of  an  interna- 
tional language.  Some  advice  to  young 
students  about  the  choice  of  a  profession  is 
given  by  Prof.  Edw.  S.  Holden,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  science.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
commendation  given  to  a  broad  course  of 
undergraduate  training  before  the  young 
man  devotes  himself  to  special  work.  One 
great  defect  in  some  of  our  American 
scientific  men  has  been  the  lack  of  general 
culture  and  the  consequent  belief  that  al! 
good  and  all  knowledge  are  contained  ir 
their  own  narrow  specialty. 

President  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan 
ford  University,  has  given  his  answers  b 
the  set  of  questions  proposed  last  month. 

Both  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Scribner'i 
contain  descriptions  of  the  interior  of  th< 
Pompeian  house  of  A.  Vettius,  recently  ex 
cavated. 


Four  articles  in  the  March  Atlanti 
Monthly  are  devoted  to  economic  question 
in  England,  Boston,  Australia  and  Japan 
The  literary  article  of  chief  interest  is  ai 
account  by  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  o 
Brown  University,  of  a  pilgrimage  to  tin 
home  of  Bacchylides,  the  "vine-clad  isle' 
of  Keos. 

*     *     * 

Harper's  Magazine  has  some  reminit 
cences  of  American  lecturers  whom  Joe 
Benton  secured  during  the  '60's  to  speak  ii 
a  country  lecture  course  in  New  Yorl 
State.  The  anecdotes  of  Horace  Greeley 
Wendell  Phillips,  George  William  Curtij 
Bayard  Taylor,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  "Pe 
troleum    V.  Nasby,"  Mark    Twain,  Fre< 
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Douglass  .and  P.  T.  Barmtm,  are  very  in- 
teresting. 

An  article  by  W  J  McGee  on  "Our  Na- 
tional Seminary  of  Learning,"  gives  a  use- 
ful survey  of  the  work  clone  in  the  various 
scientific  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  dwells  on  the  advantages  for 
study  now  offered  to  all  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 

#     -x-     -s 

The  Ave  Maria  is  always  one  of  the  most 
welcome  visitors  to  our  library  table.  The 
"Notes  and  Remarks"  always  contain  items 
worthy  of  attentive  reading.  In  a  recent 
number,  we  find  a  notice  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  the  great  Florentine  reformer, 
Savonarola.  "The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments includes  several  cardinals  and 
bishops."  Among  the  recent  publications 
we  learn  from  the  same  magazine  that  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society  offers  in 
pamphlet  form  two  famous  sermons  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Xewman — "The  Second 
Spring,"  and  "Christ  Upon  the  Waters." 
"They  are  saintlike  in  unction,  lofty  in 
thought,  and  they  are  literature  besides." 
Xo  man  can  make  any  pretense  of  educa- 
tion in  the  present  day  who  has  not  become 
familiar  with  Newman's  writings. 


The  Century  has  a  good  collection  of  ar- 
ticles and  stories  of  general  interest.  It 
presents  little,  however,  that  will  especially 
attract  college  men.  The  sketches  of  the 
"Klondike"  are  timely.  Attention  is  again 
called  to  the  prizes  offered  to  college 
graduates,  the  object  of  which  is  "to  en- 
courage literary  activity  among  students 
immediately  after  leaving  college,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  those  having  such  ambi- 
tion to  test  their  capacity  for  literary 
work." 


We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
March  number  of  the  Records  of  the  Amer- 
ican Catholic  Historical  Society.  The  pa- 
pers published  are  full  of  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury,  and  will  be  very  valuable  for  future 
historians.  In  the  historical  picture  gallery 
we  find  some  interesting  photographs,  and 
the  address  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Henry, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  gives  one  an 
admirable  review  of  the  Society's  work, 
with  which  every  true  Catholic  American 
must  have  great  sympathy. 


TWO  MOODS. 


A  quiet,  cool  and  shady  wood, 

A  murmuring-  bird — just  one,  at  best, 

A  dreamy,  silvery,  ferny  rill, 
A  mossy  bank  and — Rest. 

A  world  of  mortals  eager,  tense, 

Ambition  strong-,  a  restless  strife, 
A  conquering  or  a  falling  down 
To  rise  unconquered — Life. 

FRANCES  A.  HALLOCK,  '99, 

Mount  Holyoke. 
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OUR    EXCHANGES. 


The  prose  articles  in  the  February  num- 
bers of  our  exchanges  especially  worthy  of 
perusal  and  laudatory  mention  were  many. 
We  mention  a  few  of  the  best: 

"Sic  Itur  ad  Astra,"   in   the   Williams 

Lit.,    possesses    force    and   vividness;  and 

though  long,   is  well   sustained.      "White 

Roses"   is  an    original   and    healthy  love 

story. 

*     *     * 

"Was  the  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat  De- 
sirable ?"  is  an  able  critique,  and  shows  a 
just  appreciation  of  John  Kendrick  Bang's 
much-read  books. 

"Out  of  Meeting"  is  a  bit  of  fiction  of 
rare  grace  and  fancy.  And,  in  general,  the 
prose  work,  no  less  than  the  verse,  in  the 
Mount  Hotyoke  is  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
excellence. 


"Some  Educational  Fables,"  in  the  Holy 
Cross  Purple,  is  a  just  criticism  of  Grant 
Allen's  fantastic  theories  on  education. 

"The  Purple  Patchcr"  continues  to  de- 
light us  with  his  refined  humor. 

*  -x-     * 

In  the  Hampden- Sidney  Magazine, 
"Home  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  tells, 
with  charming  pathos,  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  writer. 

*  -x-     -x- 

The  William  and  Mary  Monthly,  among 
other  good  things,  has  "The  Relation  of 
Aristotleanism  to  Christianity."  Brief  as 
is  our  acquaintance  with  the  Philosopher 
of  Stagira,  we,  none  the  less,  have  learned 
that  college  students  cannot  give  enough 
attention  to  the  thoughts  of  this,  the  keen- 
est and  most  enlightened  intellect  in  the 
history  of  mankind.      Wm.  McAleer,  '98. 


ONE  SUMMEK. 
Beside  the  surging  moon-lit  sea 
We  built  of  sand  full  solemnly 
The  strangest  castles,  I  and  she — 

The  saucy  maid  with  laughing  eyes, 
Whose  sudden  speech 

And  low,  sweet  insolent  replies 

Brought  many  a  subtle  vague  surmise 

Upon  the  beach. 

Till  midst  the  castles  that  we  planned 

So  earnestly,  my  straying  hand 

Had  found  another  in  the  sand, 
And  quite  forgot  to  let  it  fall 

By  some  mistake, 

Until  the  old  oaths  musical 

And  meaningless,  were  sworn,  that  all 

Shall  swear  and  break. 

Ah,  'twas  a  dainty  game  we  played 
Upon  the  beach,  ray  bright-eyed  maid, 
And  pleasant,  too,  when  all  is  said, 

Though  you,  perchance,  upon  that  shore 
And  'neath  that  sky 

Had  watched  the  sea  with  many  more, 
In  fact,  had  played  the  game  before — 
Well,  so  had  I. 

— C.  H.  P., 
In  William  and  Mary  Monthly, 


'00. 
O  Alma  Mater,  how  I  grieve 

When  sons  thy  glories  shatter! 
One  zero  meant  in  olden  times, 

A  void  of  mental  matter. 

But  now  an  entire  class  we  see 

Who  pose  as  brainy  heroes 
And  feel  no  shame  when  they  subscribe 

Their  names  and  then — '00. 

H.  C.  PURPLE. 

*    *    * 
STARS. 

Uplift  your  head  of  fire, 

Starwatchers  of  the  night; 
Look  on  the  dust  and  mire 

Of  this  world's  loss  and  blight: 
Your  lightnings  flash  from  space  to  space, 
While  earth  a  path  obscure  must  trace. 

Look  once  again;  behold 

Orbs  of  diviner  light 
Within  this  planet  old, 

Souls  in  God's  image  bright: 
Shrink  back,  eclipsed,  each  waning  sphere; 
Immortal  are  the  splendors  here. 

— M.  R-,  In  The  Owl. 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


LAW  SCHOOL. 

"Oh,  that  a  man  might  know  the  end  of  this 
year's  business  ere  it  comes,  but  it  sufficeth 
that  the  end  will  come,  and  then  the  end  is 
known." 

Thus  wrote  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  thus 
might  be  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
law  students,  for  the  end  of  this  year's  work 
is  for  them  fast  approaching,  for  hardly  had 
they  recovered  from  the  anxieties  and  ap- 
prehensions caused  by  the  first  term  examin- 
ations when  they  were  rudely  awakened  by  a 
thunderbolt  hurled  at  them  in  the  form  of  an 
announcement  that  the  examinations  in  the 
second  term  matter  would  take  place  during 
the  early  part  of  March. 

During  the  past  month  Senator-elect  Mc- 
Comas,  on  account  of  his  arduous  duties  on 
the  bench,  and  the  stirring  senatorial  cam- 
paign through  which  he  has  just  passed  so 
victoriously,  was  forced  to  take  a  short  vaca- 
tion and  much  needed  rest,  and  although  he 
was  greatly  missed  by  his  class,  nevertheless 
his  place  was  ably  filled  by  that  most  popular 
and  learned  lecturer,   Prof.  Baker. 

The  Secretary  has  announced  that  all  es- 
says for  the  Edward  Thompson  Company 
prize,  and  also  for  the  faculty  prizes  must  be 
handed  in  to  him  by  March  31st. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20th  the  Law 
School  Debating  Society  held  its  third  public 
debate,  and  if  the  size  of  the  audience  is  any 
criterion,  it  is  surely  ample  proof  that  these 
debates  are  becoming  very  popular.  The 
question  debated  on  that  evening  was,  "Re- 
solved, That  the  provisions,  known  as  the  'In- 
come Tax  Act'  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  15,  1S94,  was  constitutional." 

Mr.  Martin  Conboy,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, presided.  The  affirmative  side  of  the 
question  was  upheld  by  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Mat- 
tingly,  of  the  District"  of  Columbia,  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Conlon,  of  Connecticut;  while  the 
negative  was  argued  by  Mr.  Joseph  Solomon, 


of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Yeatman,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Both  sides  were  eloquently  and  ably  repre- 
sented, but  the  judges,  adhering  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  gave  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  negative.  The  judges  were 
Leigh  Robinson,  Esq.,  Blair  Lee,  Esq.  and 
Charles  Machey,  Esq. 

R.  J.  W. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


Owing  to  the  rather  sudden  departure  for 
home  of  Mr.  Ed.  Lamb,  the  reporter  for  the 
Medical  School,  no  notes  for  that  department 
of  the  University  have  been  collected. 

Mr.  Dan.  McCarthy,  the  captain  of  the  'Var- 
sity baseball  team,  has  consented,  besides  his 
other  numerous  duties,  to  supply  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Lamb's  withdrawal. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Apropos  to  Fr.  Shandelle's  lectures  on  Jour- 
nalism, we  cannot  help  lamenting  the  so- 
called  modern  journalism  of  which  George- 
town has  had  a  taste  during  the  past  month. 
It  is  a  sad  comment  on  our  fin  de  siecle  press 
that  a  story  so  absolutely  without  foundation 
as  that  which  lately  appeared  in  one  of  our 
great  metropolitan  dailies  concerning  a  war 
riot  at  Georgetown,  should  have  found  space 
in  its  columns.  When  we  reflect  that  a  few 
Joe  Millers  of  the  college  can  play  with  such 
success  upon  the  modern  reporter's  sense 
of  credulity,  we  cannot  help  longing  for  the 
good  old  publications  which  place  love  of 
truth  above  a  sordid  desire  to  "scoop''  their 
opponents  in  the  field  of  journalism.  In  the 
words  of  the  old  French  proverb  there  is  a 
"beaucoup  de  bruit  et  peu  de  fruit"  about 
such  sensational  stories.  Their  reporters  may 
possess  that  sixth  sense  so  much  spoken  of 
now-a-days — a  nose  for  news — but  it  is  often 
a  sense  cultivated  ad  nauseam. 

Judge  Morris  finished  his  course  of  lectures 
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on  "Civil  Liberty,"  February  26th.  The  learned 
lecturer  received  a  warm  tribute  of  regard 
from  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  last  lec- 
ture. We  should  be  pleased  to  see  Judge 
Morris'  discourse  in  book  form.  Such  a  vol- 
ume would  certainly  be  most  readable  and 
Interesting,  particularly  to  Catholics. 

Fr.  Doherty's  class  in  the  "History  of  Phil- 
osophy" has  finished  with  the  ante-Christian 
philosophers,  and  has  begun  the  study  of 
Christian  philosophy  with  the  writings  of  St. 
Ambrose. 

Amid  all  the  war  talk  of  the  past  month 
the  class  in  politics  has  found  much  material 
for  profitable  discussion  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
events  of  the  day.  Pr.  Brucker  believes  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  class 
work;  and  so  digressed  a  little  from  the 
money  question  to  consider  the  more  pleasing 
question  of  our  strained  relations  with  Spain. 
The  De  Lome  incident  and  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe in  the  harbor  of  Havana  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  class  during  the  closing  lec- 
tures of  the  month.  We  are  extremely  for- 
tunate in  having  as  our  lecturer  in  politics 
a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Spanish  character  and  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  chaplain  of  the  gallant  regi- 
ment stationed  at  Fort  Meyer.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  Fr.  Brucker  coincides  entirely 
with  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and 
believes  that  we  should  keep  cool  until  the 
exact  truth  be  known — in  the  words  of  Davy 
Crocket  "Be  sure  we're  right,  then  go 
ahead." 

The  post  graduates  have  taken  steps  to  pro- 
cure their  caps  and  gowns  in  preparation  for 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  scholastic  year. 

A  baseball  team  is  being  organized  for  the 
class  championship.  With  three  of  four  'Var- 
sity candidates  among  the  graduate  students, 
the  team  should  make  a  creditable  showing. 

The  Morris  Literary  and  Debating  Society 
at  the  meeting  of  February  6th,  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  term:  Presi- 
dent, Morris  F.  Donegan,  Iowa;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Patrick  S.  Cunniff,  Massachusetts;  Sec- 
retary, Nicholas  A.  Poland,  Ohio;  Treasurer, 
Milton  B.  Lennon,  California;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Martin  M.  Monaghan,  Michigan;  Al- 
fonsus  J.  Follens,  Missouri.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, the  question, 


"Resolved,  That  British  rule  in  India  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  bene- 
ficial," was  debated  in  the  affirmative  by  Mr. 
Kirby,  and  in  the  negative  by  Mr.  O'Neil.  Mr. 
Riley  gave  an  interesting  reading  and  Mr. 
Donnelly  read  a  well  prepared  paper  on  "The 
Darwinian  Theory  of  Evolution." 

The  second  meeting  of  the  term  was  en- 
livened by  an  interesting  debate  between 
Messrs.  Poland  and  Donegan  upon  the  ques- 
tion, "Resolved,  That  the  Government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs," by  a  criticism  of  the  previous  week's 
debate  by  Mr.  Monaghan,  and  an  essay  on 
"Corals  and  Coral  Beefs"  by  Mr.  Lennon. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  our  sugges- 
tions of  last  month  have  been  acted  upon,  and 
a  public  debate  has  been  arranged  between 
the  Philodemic  and  the  Morris  societies.  It  is 
to  be  held  in  Gaston  Hall  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  or  early  in  next.  The 
question  as  chosen  by  the  former  society  is 
"Resolved,  That  the  Lodge  Immigration  bill 
should  become  a  law."  As  yet  the  sides  have 
not  been  chosen.  The  representatives  of  the 
Philodemic  are  Messrs.  Cullen,  D.  C,  and 
Cauthorn,  Indiana.  The  Morris  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Follens,  of  Missouri,  and 
Cunniff,  of  Massachusetts.  The  judges  will  be 
selected  later  by  the  two  societies,  and  a  de- 
cision given  by  those  chosen  on  the  evening  of 
the  debate.  JOHN  J.  KIRBY. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 
The  readers  of  the  New  York  Journal  and 
Washington  Times  will  scarcely  believe  the  ab- 
solute denial  of  the  faculty  that  anything  like 
a  disturbance  occurred  at  Georgetown  on  the 
24th  of  February.  In  the  first  place  the 
students  heard  of  no  such  report  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine  was  due  to  Spanish 
treachery,  and  the  first  news  of  their  revolt 
which  reached  them  came  from  the  Morning 
Times.  After  that  the  joke  was  carried  further 
and  every  sensation-seeking  newspaper  man 
who  interviewed  the  students  was  stuffed, 
as  the  Washington  Star  said,  with  the  most 
brilliant  particulars  of  the  massacre.  No 
doubt  it  is  fortunate  that  these  stories  were 
not  printed,  for  if  they  had  been,  a  regiment 
would  be  stationed  at  the  college  to  prevent 
bloodshed.    But  the  war  fever  has  broken  out 
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though  it  is  not  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  newspapers  thought.  All  the  boys  are  ex- 
cited over  the  crisis  and  though  some  of  the 
more  level-headed  advise  moderation,  never- 
theless, you  cannot  join  in  a  conversation 
without  hearing  someone  remark:  "Well,  1 
liope  they  will  have  war."  But  let  the  par- 
cms  and  guardians  of  the  boys  rest  assured 
that  the  moment  a  revolt,  such  as  the  dailies 
announced,  arises,  they  will  be  informed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rev.  President 
was  unable,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  scientists  of  Washington  that 
Prof.  Barnard,  of  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Chi- 
cago, would  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
astronomy,  for  certainly  the  occasion  would 
bare  attracted  a  large  gathering  of  well 
known  men.  The  lecture  was  delivered  in 
Caston  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Monday  Febru- 
■ry  7th.  The  students  attended  in  a  body  and 
found  the  subject  one  of  great  interest. 

Georgetown  has  been  very  fortunate  during 
the  past  month  for.  besides  the  above  men- 
tioned entertainment,  on  February  11th  Mr. 
E.  D.  F.  Brady,  Secretary  of  the  Georgetown 
Alumni,  lectured  on  Napoleon.  The  subject 
was  finely  illustrated  by  a  choice  collection 
of  stereoptican  views.  In  following  his  hero 
through  his  eventful  career,  from  humble 
birth  to  death  in  disgraceful  exile,  Mr.  Bratly 
Lra\e  a  very  clear  account  of  the  events  in 
F.urope  during  the  reign  of  the  famous  Cor- 
sican. 

The  curtain  went  down  on  the  last  act  of 
the  mid-year  examination  drama,  when  the 
night  of  Thursday  the  24th  put  a  close  to  the 
banner  holiday.  As  will  be  remembered,  the 
ciass  of  Juniors,  by  their  successful  applica- 
tion to  study,  attained  the  highest  class  per- 
centage during  the  examination,  and  won  the 
class  banner.  The  holiday  attached  to  this 
honor  was  taken  on  February  24th.  All  the 
students  of  '99  availed  themselves  of  the  gen- 


eral permission  to  visit  Washington  and  all 
say  that  they  spent  a  most  happy  day.  At  4 
p  in.  a  class  banquet  was  served  at  the  Na- 
tional Hotel,  at  which  Mr.  Thomas  O'Neil  pre- 
sided. After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  he 
called  upon  Mr.  .7.  Mitchell  Barrett,  who  im- 
mediately arose  and  addressed  his  classmates 
in  a  vehement  harangue  on  "Class  Spirit," 
which  tended  to  excite  the  amusement  that 
occasion  justified.  Messrs.  Francis  J.  Byrne, 
James  Bell,  Thomas  J.  Cullen  and  Chas.  Le  B. 
Taylor  made  eloquent  speeches. 

News  come  to  us  that  this  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  more  brilliant  Mardi  Gras  celebra- 
tion in  the  South  than  any  before,  and  this 
information  adds  greatly  to  our  regret  that 
the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  approach  of 
Lent  have  been  abolished  at  Georgetown. 
Even  the  stag  dance,  although  it  furnished 
lots  of  fun,  could  not  drive  the  gloom  which 
the  absence  of  the  time-honored  mask  ball 
and  banquet  cast  over  the  college.  It  is  a 
shame  to  let  such  an  enjoyable  occasion  be 
erased  from  the  calendar  of  Georgetown  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  faculty  will  re- 
consider their  decision  and  let  us  have  our 
celebrations  next  year  as  we  always  did  be- 
fore. 

On  Saturday  February  26th  the  annual  pub- 
lic disputation  of  the  Senior  class  in  logic  and 
ontology  was  held  in  Gaston  Hall  before  an 
audience  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  students  of  the  graduate  and  under 
graduate  schools.  A  dissertation  on  "Evi- 
dence" was  given  by  Mr.  John  H.  McAleer. 
Mr.  Morris  Head  defended  the  theses  in  ma- 
jor logic  against  the  objections  of  Messrs.  J. 
T.  Bates  and  Ritchie.  Mr.  Thomas  Pierce 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Intrinsic  Possibility  of 
Being."  The  theses  of  ontology  were  ably 
defended  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Fitzgerald,  while 
Messrs.  Herbert  Patterson  and  Julius  S. 
Walsh  sought  to  overwhelm  him  by  their  ob- 
jections. 
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WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


The  Donaldsonville  Chief,  of  February  lutli, 
affords  us  a  detailed  aeeoimt  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Mr.  II.  Octave  Colonib,  a  former 
student  of  Georgtown,  who  died  at  his  home, 
St.  .lames,  La.,  on  the  1th  of  last  month.  Mr. 
Colonib  entered  Georgetown  in  ls:C',  and  de- 
parted, not  having  taken  a  degree,  in  ih'Mk 
lie  was  a  devoted  son  of  old  Georgetown,  and 
a  letter  from  his  son  informs  us  that  the 
Georgetown  College  Journal  was  one  of  his 
Chief  delights.  As  he  was  a  true  friend  we 
mourn  him,  and  as  he  left  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion we  rejoice.  During  the  war  of  rebellion 
Mr.  Colonib  was  an  earnest  secessionist  and 
strove  hard  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of 
his  native  State  from  the  Union,  and  after  the 
secession  of  that  State  he  held  several  im- 
portant Government  positions  in  Louisiana 
and  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  He  was  a  survivor 
of  the  old-time  chivalry  of  the  South  and  it 
was  with  many  expressions  of  regret  that  his 
acquaintances  read  of  his  death. 

The  Journal  extends  its  sincerest  sympathy 
to  his  relatives  and  grieves  that  it  has  lost  so 
worthy  and  noble  a  friend  as  II.  Octave  Col- 
omb. 


Among  the  descendants  of  old  boys  who  are, 
at  present,  students  here,  we  find  Chas.  and 
Hall  Lusk,  grand-nephews  of  Admiral  A.  W. 
Weaver,  and,  therefore,  great-grand-children 
of  Lieut.  Weaver,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  ap- 
peared in  last  month's  Journal.  Charles  is  in 
the  Freshman  class,  while  Hall  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  pupils  in  the 
preparatory  department,  as  well  as  the  solo 
soprano   of  our  choir. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
is  a  quartrain  by  John  J.  a  Becket,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Georgetown  in  '87,  and  a  former  professor. 
The  poem  has  been  highly  commended  by 
critics  and  attracts  much  notice  by  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  and  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression. We  copy  the  following  from  the 
Cosmopolitan: 

Better  to  hold  a  high  belief, 

Though  what  we  hold  to  ne'er  may  be; 
Better  to  do,  though  life  so  brief, 

Though  noble  toil  no  fruits  shall  see. 


We  are  happy  to  welcome  back  to  George- 
town Rev.  Edw.  V.  Boursaud,  S.  J.,  who  was 


for  many  years  a  professor  here.  Fr.  Bours- 
aud has  been  stationed  at  the  Frederick 
Novitiate  as  spiritual  director  to  the  lathers 
of  the  third  year,  but  on  account  of  ill-health 
was  advised  to  retire  from  active  labor  for  a 
short  space,  in  order  to  recuperate. 


It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Mattingly,  of  Miles- 
town,  Md.,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
January  29th.  Owing  to  a  deplorable  mistake 
the  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Mattingly  was 
not  inserted  in  the  February  Journal,  and  it 
is  through  the  kindness  of  his  wife  that  we 
are  able  to  publish  these  particulars.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  Mrs.  Matt- 
ingly calls  upon  all  his  friends  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  Mr.  Mattingly  spent  many 
years  at  Georgetown  and  always  cherished  a 
firm  affection  for  his  Alma  Mater. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Alumni  Society  of  iMew  York  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  March  2nd,  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College. 

Rev.  Thos.  E.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's,  and  Rev.  Francis  Powers,  S. 
J.,  both  former  Vice-Presidents  of  George- 
town, were  there,  and  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  Georgetown  were 
discussed  by  the  graduates  who  attended. 

Among  those  present  were  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Laughlin, John  V.  Dahlgren,  Thos.  Walsh, 
John  J.  a  Beckett,  Dr.  Edward  L,  Keyes,  Jas. 
E.  Duross,  Frank  Rudd,  Conde  M.  Nast  and 
John  P.  O'Brien. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Grafton  L.  Mc- 
Gill,  a  former  associate  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  member  of  '99,  is  now  connected  with  a 
scientific  publication,  "Compressed  Air,"  in 
the  capacity  of  correspondent  from  Washing- 
ton. 


The  Intelligence,  a  New  York  monthly,  de- 
voted to  metaphysical  researches,  contains  a 
serial,  "The  Mysterious  Key;  An  Occult 
Tragedy,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sebastian  Rogers,  of 
the  class  of  '92. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  annual  debate  of  the  Philoderaic  De- 
bating Society  for  the  Richard  Merrick  medal 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Washington's 
birthday  in  Gaston  Hall.  This  debate  has  long 
been  an  established  institution  in  the  college 
and  always  arouses  the  greatest  interest 
among  the  students,  not  only  on  account  of 
iis  high  literary  merit,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  questions  involved.  The 
hall  on  that  occasion  was  very  tastefully  dec- 
orated, while  the  stage  was  draped  with  large 
flags  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton. In  response  to  the  numerous  invitations 
sent  out,  a  large  crowd  was  in  attendance, 
filling  the  floor  and  galleries  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Gower,  '98,  presided 
as  chairman  of  the  debate,  and  opened  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  evening  with  a  short  address  in 
explanation  of  the  question  and  occasion  for 
the  debate.  The  question,  as  announced  by 
Mr.  Gower,  was  "Resolved,  That  it  would  be 
expedient  for  the  United  States  to  establish 
a  rational  university,  having  control  over  all 
collegiate  degrees."  Mr.  Edward  J.  Brady,  '98, 
was  then  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  for 
the  affirmative.  Mr.  Brady  based  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  clause  in  the  will  of  Washing 
ton,  making  a  bequest  for  the  establishment 
ot  a  university  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Government.  His  debate  was  very 
well  written  and  showed  a  very  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  question.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Kirby,  '98,  the  first 
speaker  for  the  negative.  Mr.  Kirby  also  al- 
luded to  the  bequest  of  Washington  for  a  na- 
tional university,  but  showed  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  plan  at  the  present  time. 
He  treated  the  question  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner and  proved  himself  possessed  of  much 
power  and  ability  as  an  orator.  Mr.  Samuel 
J.  Waggaman,  '98,  was  the  second  speaker  for 
the  affirmative,  and  he  based  his  arguments 
on  the  fact  that  the  advanced  stage  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  demanded  such  a 
university.  His  discourse  was  an  excellent 
specimen  of  rhetoric  and  was  received  with 
much  applause.  The  last  speaker  for  the 
negative  was  Mr.  Thomas  J.  O'Neil,  '99.  The 
impossibility  of  establishing  such  an  institu- 
tion was  maintained  by  this  speaker  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  being  opposed  to  the 
essence  of  Republicanism.  His  arguments 
were  both  clear  and  concise,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  logical  and  convincing  facts.  Mr. 
O'Xeil  delivered  his  debate  in  a  very  forcible 
manner,  and  was  frequently  applauded.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  the   chairman 


announced  that  the  decision  would  not  be 
made  known  until  Commencement  Day.  The 
judges  on  the  debate  were  Senator  Louis  E. 
McComas,  Senator  William  N.  Roach  and  Rev. 
Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  President  of  Columbian 
University.  During  intermission  the  Mandolin 
Club  rendered  several  selections  and  was  ac- 
corded much  applause. 


An  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  grand  stand  was  held  in  Gaston  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  February  19,  1898.  The  num- 
bers on  the  programme  were  all  very  well 
rendered,  several  being  encored  again  and 
again.  The  Mandolin  Club,  as  usual,  received 
an  ovation,  while  the  Dixie  Quartette  and  the 
Banjo  Club,  together  with  Messrs.  Miller, 
Minster,  Lusk,  Crosby,  Gannon,  Fahnestock, 
Walsh,  O'Shea  and  O'Connor  were  very  well 
received.  J.  H.  C,  '98. 


MERRICK  DEBATE. 


"Resolved,  That  a  National  University  with 
control  over  collegiate  degrees  would  be  ex- 
pedient." 

FIRST  AFFIRMATIVE. 

On  page  16,  Vol.  i,  of  the  official  records  in 
the  Orphans  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, will  be  found  the  following:  "It  has  al- 
ways been  a  serious  regiet  to  me  to  see  our 
youth  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  educa- 
tion; often  before  they  had  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  happiness  of  their  own  land,  too 
frequently  contracting  principles  unfriendly 
to  republican  governments  and  the  true  and 
genuine  liberties  of  mankind.  Looking  anxi- 
ously forward,  therefore,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  for  education  in  all 
branches  of  arts,  sciences  and  polite  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  in  the  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment, I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity, 
50  shares  of  the  Potomac  Company  (of  the 
value  of  $25,000)  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
university,  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment." These  are  the  words,  and  this  one  of 
the  precious  legacies  left  to  America  in  his 
last  will  and  testament,  by  him  who  is  now 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The 
vision  of  Washington  as  he  penned  these 
words  is  worthy  alike  of  his  patriotic  heart 
and  his  broad  minded  conception.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  idea  of  a  national 
university  has  occupied  public  attention.  It 
was  conceived  by  the  fathers  of  our  Republic, 
by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison 
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and  Franklin.    Down  through  the  years  since 
iis  early  conception  statesmen     have     advo- 
cated  it;    Presidents    have    recommended  it; 
the    greatest     scholars    and    scientists    have 
urged   its  expediency;    public  sentiment   and 
the  progressive  spirit  of  this  age  now  demand 
it.     It  appeals  to  the  heart   of  every  patriot. 
Befitting,   therefore,   is   it,   honorable  judges, 
that  we  should  commemorate  this  day  by  the 
discussion   of  a   subject    so  dear   to   the   heart 
of  Washington  and  of  special  interest   to  all 
Americans.     We  contend  that  a  national  uni- 
versity  with   control   over  collegiate   degrees 
is   expedient.      What   is   meant    by    a    national 
university?     Such   a   university   contemplates 
an    institution    for    men.      An     institution    dis- 
tinctly post-graduate  in  character,  with  the 
highest   educational  aims  and  standards,  on  a 
plane  far  above  and  beyond  the  best  of  our 
colleges;    an    institution   where   advanced   stu- 
dents, under  the  ablest  professors,  may  have 
every  facility  for  highest  intellectual  culture, 
tor    special    scientific    and     philosophic    re- 
search,  and    for    moulding   ami    systematizing 
collegiate    training    to    its    high    standard.      If 
such    a    university    would    stimulate    our    corn- 
11,01)  school  System,  be  conducive  to  thorough. 
uniform    and    systematic     collegiate     training 
and  promote  higher  education,  who  will  deny 
its  expediency?     If,  moreover,  it  would  exert 
a   vigorous  and   elevating  influence   upon  edu- 
cation   throughout    the   world,   it   would   seem 
not  only  expedient,  but  our  duty  as  a  nation 
to    establish    it.     Careful      investigation     has 
failed    to    disclose    any    tenable     ground     for 
valid  argument  against  the  university  we  ad- 
vocate.   The  reasons  for  its  establishment  are 
many   and   cogent.     A   national    university   is 
the   logical    result    of  the   legislation   of   Con- 
gress.    In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new 
States,  Congress  donated  public  land  for  pub- 
lic schools.     The   wisdom  of  this  will   be   ad- 
mitted, when  we  remember  that  the  distinc- 
tive  characteristice  of  our  Republic  is,   that 
we  have,  by  education,  developed  a  people  bet- 
ter  fitted    to    exercise    self-government    than 
any  republic  has  hitherto  done.     At  an  early 
date  large  appropriations  were  also  made  for 
universities  in  the  States.     We  see  the  noble 
results  of  this  beneficient  legislation   in  the 
great  universities   of   Indiana,   Illinois,   Iowa, 
Wisconsin,    Minnesota,   yea   Cornell    and    the 
Universities    of    Michigan    and    Pennsylvania. 
This  policy  of  Congress  was  carried  still  fur- 
ther by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  created 
in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  a 
central    institution   for   scientific,     technical, 
classical,   general  and   even   military  instruc- 
tion.    At  the  time  of  the   enactment,   objec- 
tion was  made  on  the  ground  of  undue  cen- 
tralization  or  paternalism   and   class  legisla- 
tion.    Like  objection  to  a  national  university 
will  doubtless  be  urged  by  our  opponents  to- 
night.    But  I  challenge  the  citation  of  a  single 


instance  in  the  management  of  the  who! 
range  of  these  State  institutions,  about  fift; 
in  number,  where  there  is  to  be  found  a  trac 
of  what  they  delight  to  stigmatize  for  politi 
cal  purposes  only,  as  undue  centralization  o 
class  Legislation.  On  the  contrary,  each  it 
nobly  carrying  on  its  work  according  to  th 
needs  of  the  people  and  under  the  States'  d 
reel  ion.  Their  example  refutes,  beyond  ques 
tion,  all  objections  on  this  ground.  Two  note 
worthy  results  followed  this  Congrcssiona 
legislation.  It  not  only  directly  developed 
system  of  education  adapted  to  the  needs  o  I 
the  whole  country,  but  it  has  indirectly  ex 
ercised  a  beneficient  influence  upon  the  er  ] 
tire  system  of  University  education.  Th 
vigorous  advances  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince 
ton  and  other  institutions  date  from  the  tim 
when  the  effect  of  Congressional  legislatio 
began  to  be  felt.  The  impetus  thus  given  ti| 
higher  education  has  since  awakened  un:| 
versa]  activity.  No  truth  is  more  manifes 
than  that  civilization  has  never  before  bee 
confronted  with  so  many  problems  requirin 
both  genius  and  learning  for  their  solutioi 
as  at  the  present  time.  Hence,  the  most  press 
ing  want  of  the  day  is  instructors  thorough! 
trained  and  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  an 
best  thought  to  deal  with  these  questions  c  I 
most  serious  moment.  To  supply  competen 
professors  to  the  educational  systems  of  th 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  other  institution.' 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  function 
of  a  national  university.  A  national  universit 
would  attract  the  foremost  thinkers  and  pre 
fessors  of  the  world,  and  it  would  in  tur 
send  out  teachers  thoroughly  equipped  to  giv 
the  highest  instruction.  Thus  would  it  no 
only  strengthen  the  cause  of  education  get 
erally,  but  would  fitly  form  the  key-stone  c  • 
the  arch  made  up  of  the  higher  schools  an 
State  universities.  The  advantages  which  co 
leges  and  universities  would  derive  from  a  m 
tional  university  are  countless  in  number  an 
unmeasureable  in  value.  It  is  universally  cor 
ceded  that  a  new  era  of  education  is  at  ham 
The  great  universities  of  the  Old  World  hav 
already  recognized  and  met  the  demand  fo 
higher  education.  The  need  of  like  institi 
tions  in  this  country  is  undeniable,  as  is  ev 
dent  in  the  efforts  now  on  foot  by  differeD 
denominations  to  establish  post-graduate  un 
versities  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whil 
some  of  our  older  universities  have  attempte 
to  supply  this  acknowledged  want,  thei 
praiseworthy  efforts  are  seriously  restricte 
because  of  lack  of  facilities,  and  varyin 
standards,  and  for  the  reason  that  their  ei 
dowments  are  mostly  for  specific  purpose! 
The  development  of  research  is  the  essenti; 
work  of  a  university.  There  is  no  college  o 
university  in  this  country  properly  equippe 
to  carry  on  advanced  investigation.  We  hav 
no  university  in  the  United  States  that  ca 
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e  compared  with  certain  European  univer- 
ities,  either  in  teaching,  standard  or  equip- 
ient.  The  sooner  we  awaken  to  this  fact  the 
etter.  The  European  universities  have  been 
rganized  on  plans  similar  to  that  we  advo- 
Bte,  We  would  aim  higher,  however,  and 
reate  a  university  to  compete  with  the  best 
.f  foreign  universities.  With  its  standard 
that  of  the  best  foreign  university, 
.  ,.uld   it    not   stimulate    all    our    colleges   to 

revter  activity?     It   would   unify  our   many 

uying  and   conflicting  systems  and  fix    the 

;auge  to  which  all  would  aspire.     Systems  of 

arious  kinds  with  no  uniform  curriculum  are 

ou ml  everywhere.     Each  has  a  dimly  defined 

■ml  which  is  only  reached  by  the  slow  stages 

if  experience    and   experiment.      Systematize 

these  under   the  direction   and    control   of  a 

entral  university,  and  we  could  well  defy  the 

educational  world.     Every  advance  toward  a 

higher  culture  and  broader  civilization  begun 

;it      the      central      institution,      will      extend 

throughout  the  whole  column.     The  advance 

Id  be  general  along  the  whole  line. 

Some  contend  that  it  will  conflict  with  ex- 
isting institutions.  Properly  organized  it 
could  not  conflict  with  or  rival  any,  for  its 
-itandard  would  be  alone  and  beyond  all.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  send  new  currents  of 
life  into  them,  become  a  powerful  agency  for 
their  improvement  and  create  a  complete, 
harmonious  and  efficient  system.  The  strong- 
'iswer  to  his  objection  is  the  fact  that 
4:15  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
on  record  as  advocating  its  establishment. 
Who  can  estimate  the  vast  advantages  to  edu- 
cation from  this  co-ordination  and  strength- 
ening of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America? 
Another  and  very  important  consideration  is 
that  a  national  university  would  keep  within 
our  country  thousands  who  annually  go 
abroad  for  education.  This  was  a  source  of 
concern  to  Washington  and  the  fathers,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  imbibing  foreign  ideas. 
Patriotism  and  national  pride  should  prompt 
us  to  prevent  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
upwards  of  3,000  American  students  in  foreign 
institutions  (according  to  the  latest  statistics 
of  the  bureau  of  education.)  This  is  a  strik- 
ing1 confession  of  our  deficiency.  Our  national 
university  would,  moreover,  attract  the  num- 
erous students  from  South  America  who  go 
abroad  for  intellectual  advancement.  In  very 
truth,  if  properly  organized,  Europeans  would 
soon  realize  that  comprehensive  knowledge 
could  only  be  acquired  in  the  university  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  contend  that  the  government  should 
not  provide  education;  that  this  should  be  left 
to  individual  generosity.  This  argument  un- 
fortunately comes  rather  late,  since  Congress 
has  already  inaugurated  the  policy  of  devel- 
oping education,  a  policy  which  has  been 
crowned  with  success   and   profit.     The   pro- 


tection of  society  against  the  poison  of  sec- 
tionalism, socialism,  political  abuse  and  caste, 
depends  largely  upon  public  control  of  edu- 
cation— if  true  progress  means  progress  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  not  of  an  exclusive 
class.  Besides,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  minister  to  civilization,  and  no  na- 
tional investment  yields  such  satisfactory  re- 
turn as  that  which  enlarges  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  of  the  citizen.  It  may  also  be 
urged  that  a  national  university  will  be  more 
or  less  subject  to  political  influence;  but  this 
danger  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Example 
is  the  strongest  argument  against  imaginary 
difficulties,  and  if  we  examine  the  existing 
national  institutions,  notably  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  the  National  Observatory  and  oth- 
ers, we  will  find  that  their  usefulness  is  not 
in  the  least  hampered  or  injured  by  political 
influence. 

Politicians  are  practical  men  and,  as  a  class, 
desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  While 
in  the  body  of  regents,  the  Government  may 
be  represented  by  party  men,  all  educational 
questions,  such  as  admission,  curriculum,  de- 
grees, and  the  selection  of  professors,  will  be 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  practical  edu- 
cators, pre-eminently  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standards  and  in  preserving 
the  greatest  purity.  These  and  all  other  ob- 
jections must  disappear  when  we  see  the 
glorious  results  already  achieved  from  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  In  passing  from  their 
consideration,  I  would  repeat  that  the  sole 
mission  of  the  Republic  is  not  the  material 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  true  glory  of  a 
nation  is  not  wealth  and  territory,  but  rather 
knowledge  and  virtue.  The  State  cannot  pro- 
duce or  increase  virtue,  but,  by  organizing 
the  facilities  and  supplying  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, it  can  increase  knowledge,  the  true 
essence  of  power. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  we  advocate. 
We  have  likewise  seen  its  necessity,  if  we 
would  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  our 
duty  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
History  tells  us  that  democracies  have  ever 
been  the  cradles  of  purest  thought  and  wit- 
shall  the  United  States,  the  ideal  democracy, 
violate  history  and  become  a  laggard  in  the 
march  of  educational  progress?  Shall  we  de- 
vote our  time  and  enterprize  solely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
mankind?  It  is  essential  to  success  that  the 
university  be  under  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for,  being  designed  to  compete  with  the 
great  universities  of  the  Old  World,  it  should, 
like  them,  be  distinctly  national. 

Located  at  the  nation's  capital,  its  endow- 
ments should  be  ample,  its  organization  most 
comprehensive,  its  facilities  the  fullest.  No 
power  but  the  nation  can  do  this  work  on  a 
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scale  commensurate  with  the  wealth,  dignity 
and  Intelligence  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sources at  the  nation's  disposal  in  its  wealth 
of  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  mechani- 
cal and  engineering  appliances  are  unrivalled. 
Over  35,000,000  of  dollars  are  already  invested 
in  this  available  outfit.  Combine  and  organ- 
ize these  resources,  supplement  them  with  a 
corps  of  the  foremost  professors  of  the  world 
and  you  will  have  the  best  equipped  university 
of  any  nation. 

Our  beloved  country,  honorable  judges,  has 
never  faltered  in  the  face  of  danger  and  trial; 
It  has  ever  been  equal  to  all  emergencies.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  fear  to  enter  the  great 
struggle  now  on,  for  higher  education.  All 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  Old  World  are 
vicing  with  one  another  for  supremacy  in  this 
field.  Willi  the  resources  at  this  nation's 
command,  with  the  energy,  enterprise  and 
resolution  of  our  people,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  longer.  To  stand  idle  will 
cost  us  the  high  rank  we  now  hold  as  a  leader 
in  human  progress.  "It  is  with  nations  as  with 
nature,  who  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and 
development,  and  attaches  her  curse  on  all  In- 
action." Hesitation  and  half-heartedness  nev- 
er won  success.  Let  us,  therefore,  at  once  es- 
tablish the  university.  This  nation  founded 
upon  the  solid  principles  of  virtue,  liberty, 
education  and  human  rights,  has  only  par- 
tially fulfilled  its  mission.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  Western  Hemis- 
phere our  influence  has  happily  established  on 
firm  foundations  the  sacred  principles  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  self-government.  Of  this  we 
are  justly  proud;  but  to  preserve  those  prin- 
ciples in  all  their  integrity,  to  maintain  them 
in  every  vicissitude  and  to  develop  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  our  mis- 
sion for  the  future.  When  from  our  shores, 
through  the  channels  of  our  national  univer- 
sity there  shall  flow  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  a  current  of  enlightened  American 
thought,  to  teach  all  nations  the  truth  and 
the  principles  which  maketh  man  free,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  shall  this  nation's  mission 
be  fulfilled. 

E.  J.  BRADY. 


FIRST  NEGATIVE. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  as  was  remarked 
by  the  last  speaker,  a  sum  of  money  was 
bequeathed  for  the  establishment  of  just  such 
an  educational  institution  as  my  opponents 
have  in  view  and  are  so  eloquently  advocat- 
ing, by  that  man  whose  natal  day  we  are  do- 
ing our  mite  towards  commemoratingbythese 
exercises  this  evening.  The  man's  name  was 
George  Washington,  the  first  President  of 
these  United  States.  And  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  this  revered  patriot  and  able  states- 


man that   the  next  generation  after  his  ml  it 
live  to  see  the  consummation  of  this  projt 
Three  generations  have  passed  away  since  e 
reading  of  that  famous  will,  and  the  plant  if 
Washington  are  nearer  to  oblivion  than  to  1- 
Ailment,  for  the  eventful   life  of  our  count 
and    its   undreamed    of   success,    the   wonc'I 
bearing  century  that  has  laid  at  our  feel 
priceless  gifts  of  wealth  and    scientific    *■ 
covery  and  needs  but  a  few,  a  very  few,  sti 
to  take  ere  it  will   topple  o'er  the  precli] 
of  Time   that  divides   the   irredeemable  P| 
and  the  hopeful  Future.     This  country's  1 
I  say,  and  this  wondrous  century  in  whicl* 
was  reared   and   with  which  it  is  so  inser 
ably  interlinked,  have  made  a  complete  m« 
EBOrphosis  of  those  conditions  which  exis 
when    Washington    lived    and    prompted 
scheme  which  my  adversaries  are  so  earnet 
endeavoring  to  uphold.     Why,  in  the  days 
Washington,    this   country    had   a   populat 
of  only  three  millions  and  could  boast  of 
twenty-five  regularly  organized  colleges,  w 
practically    no    university    facilities    at    i 
while   today  we  are  reckoned  to   be  seve 
millions  of  people  and   more  than  four  h 
dred  chartered  colleges  and  universities  adr 
the  broad  expanse  of  this,  our  favored  lane  - 
The   question   under   discussion   to-night  i 
impossible,  when  viewed  from  the  standpo  t 
of     its     constitutionality;      when     consider 
from  a  sentimental  and  ideal  point  of  view 
is  somewhat  plausible;  but  when  subjected 
the  clear  light  of  genuine  common  sense,  i. 
most  absurd  and  wholly  impracticable.  As  e 
have  prescinded  in  the  choice  of  this  quest  ■ 
from    its    constitutionality — so  in   our  tref 
ment  of  it,   and   in  the  treatment    of    evij 
question  of  national  import,  we  must  presc  I 
from    its    sentimentality    and     idealism— si 
hence  we  are  limited  to  the  discusson  of  s 
expediency  and   advantages— or,    as    rega; 
this  question,  I  might  more  aptly  say— to 
inexpediency   and   disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  national  u 
versity?  By  a  national  university  as  the  te 
national  implies,  we  mean  a  university  I 
dowed  and  supported  by  the  Government  f 
the  United  States.  A  government  today,  af  r 
a  long  period  of  blissful  peace,  when  morr 
should  be  steadily  flowing  into  the  gene  1 
coffers,  in  anticipation  of  future  and  very  ntr 
contingencies — a  government,  I  say,  at  1j 
present  time  laboring  under  the  enormd 
and  increasing  debt  of  nineteen  hundred  n- 
lons  of  dollars.  Irrespective  of  its  future  ■* 
eration  and  maintenance,  how  much  do  yi 
think  would  be  prerequisite  for  the  establi:- 
ment  of  such  an  institution  as  we  have  i 
consideration?  Have  you  any  idea  of  tl 
gigantic  sum  necessary  for  the  foundation  f 
this  great  university?  Why,  fifteen  millii 
dollars  for  its  establishment  alpne,  considi- 
ing  barely  the  purchase  of  property  and  ts 
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rection  of  suitable  buildings,  is  the    lowest 

(jure,  absolutely,  that  even  the  most  fervent 

lvocate  of  this  scheme  would  dare  to  sug- 

est.    But  my  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  in- 

lvisability  of  this  proposition  from  economic 

rinciples  are  of  necessity   futile   and  point- 

;ss;  for  surely  it  must  be  self  evident  to  the 

.•riest  tyro  of  a  financier  that  so  large  an  ap- 

ropriatoin  would  lay  still    another  weighty 

urden   upon   the   shoulders   of   this   Govern- 

lent,  already  so  weary  from   too   much  ex- 

ravaganee  and  too  many  expenses. 

But  my  opponents  will  probably  inform  you 

hat  the  great  advantages  accruing  from  such 

n  institution  would  more  than    justify    the 

:    ecessary  expenditures,  however  great!  What 

-    dvantages,  may  I  ask?    The  only  advantages 

ind    the  only  reasons,    in    my    mind,    which 

■••ould  justify  this  enormous  outlay  are,  first, 

)    he  priceless  opportunities  that  the  existence 

•  )f  such  a  center  of  learning  would  give  to  de- 
serving young  Americans  of  limited  means.; 

:  econdly,  the  facilities  that  would  be  offered 
o  those   of  our   college   graduates   who    are 

•  iow  taking  their  more  advanced  courses  in 
he  universities  of  Europe;  and  third,  the 
evelling  and  equalling  of  all  collegiate  de- 
crees, which  would  be  consequent  on  the 
)ower  given  to  the  national  university  of  reg- 
ilatirg  the  curriculum  of  all  colleges  in  the 
L'nited  States. 

Now,  admitting  that  no  tuition  would  be 
charged  at  this  university,  it  would  indeed  be 
B  great  blessing  to  some  young  Americans 
who,  otherwise,  would  be  deprived  of  a  uni- 
versity education  by  lack  of  means;  but  to 
ithe  great  majority  of  this  class  it  would  be 
flagrantly  unjust,  because  the  average  charge 
at  tuition  at  our  colleges  and  universities  is 
fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
and  hence  to  one  seeking  an  entrance  to  the 
proposed  university  this  amount  would  be 
saved  by  a  free  scholarship,  but  the  only  men 
to  whom  this  saving  would  be  possible  are 
those  who  either  reside  within,  or  in  the  im- 
imediate  vicinity  of,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
While  to  those  coming  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  particularly  from  the  far  West- 
ern and  Southern  States  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  traveling  would  more  than  consume 
the  tuition  saved,  and  therefore  I  contend 
that  favorable  opportunities  would  be  given 
i  to  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  which  is 
the  rankest  kind  of  class  legislation,  and 
hence  stands  as  an  argument  against,  rather 
than  in  favor  of  this  question. 

Some  of  our  adversaries  go  farther  and  al- 
i  lege  that  even  those  who  are  desirous  of  a 
high  university  education  and  are  financially 
'  equal  to  their  desires  are  unable  to  procure 
it  in  this  country  and  must  sail  to  foreign 
shores  in  quest  of  knowledge.  If  this  be  true 
it  is  a  distressingly  atrocious  condition  of 
things  and  demands  an  immediate  remedy. 
That  it  was  so  from  the  very  birth  of   our 


country  until  some  twenty  years  ago,  I  ad- 
mit, and  I  may  add  here  add  that  it  was  this 
very  condition  of  things  that  dictated  to 
Washington  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
national  university  in  this  country,  but  that 
it  is  so  at  the  present  time  I  most  emphatical- 
ly deny,  and  in  support  of  my  positon  I  will 
try  to  present  arguments  that  should  merit 
the  assent  of  every  prudent  and  unprejudiced 
man.  Now,  the  promoters  of  this  university  say, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  authentic 
statistics  which  warrant  their  assumptions, 
that  every  year  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand young  Americans  who  have  already  re- 
ceived their  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
some  one  of  our  colleges  are  driven  to  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  pursue  the  more  ad- 
vanced studies  necessary  to  the  reception  of 
the  higher  degrees,  by  reason  of  the  inade- 
quate courses  offered  by  our  universities  in 
preparation  for  these  same  degrees.  And  they 
ask  if  this  is  not  the  true  reason,  if  it  is  not 
so  that  the  universities  of  Europe  maintain  a 
higher  standard  and  furnish  a  better  course 
than  our  universities.  Why  do  these  two  or 
three  thousand  young  Americans  yearly  seek 
entrance  into  foreign  universities?  They  ask 
this.  Well,  I  ask,  why  do  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  old  American  males  and  fe- 
mailes  sail  (two  or  three  thousand  miles) 
every  year  to  have  their  garments  made  in 
London  or  Paris?  Will  my  opponents  infer 
from  this  that  the  tailors  of  New  York  city 
are  inadequate?  They  will  not,  for  they  can- 
not. No  more  reason  then,  have  they  to  infer 
from  the  annual  exodus  of  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  our  college  graduates  that  the 
universities  of  America  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Europe.  Still  I  will  not  be  so  unjust  and 
foolish  as  to  insinuate  that  these  collegiate 
immigrants  are  filled  with  such  a  degrading 
love  for  the  other  countries  that  they  prefer 
them  and  their  institutions  to  the  institutions 
of  their  own  glorious  land.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  attractions  attendant  on  a  course 
in  a  European  university  to  those  who  have 
already  secured  a  collegiate  training.  For 
him  who  is  a  lover  of  poetry  the  haunts  and 
homes  of  Shakespeare,  Humanity's  minstrel 
and  countless  other  great  songsters  make 
England  a  veritable  mount  of  Parnassus. 
While  the  halls  of  Westminster,  whose  his- 
toric walls  have  so  often  echoed  the  voice  of 
a  Fox  or  a  Curran,  surely  offer  great  attrac- 
tions to  the  young  orator  whatever  his  am- 
bition. And  where  can  one  to  whom  history 
has  proven  attractive  find  a  more  congenial 
claim  than  the  very  stage  where  so  many  of 
the  world's  most  important  scenes  have  been 
enacted?  Add  to  these  few  motives,  briefly 
mentioned  and  many  others  which  lack  of 
time  precludes,  the  natural  desire  of  "seeing 
the  world"  as  characteristic  of  young  Amer- 
ica, the  growing  cheapness  of  travel  and  ex- 
istence in  Europe,  and  I  trust  you  will  con- 
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cede   thai    these   arc    the   powerful   magnets 

Which    at  tract    OUT   young   collegians,    and    not 

the  so-called  superiorit]  of  European  educa- 
tion. Bui  I  will  go  a  stc|i  further  and  assert 
thai  Hie  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
as  we  are  debating  here  to-nlghl  is  not  only  in- 
expedient i>ut  impossible  in  this  free  country 
or  our.  For,  as  our  honorable  chairman  lias 
told  you,  we  understand  thai   the  institution 

in  question  would  exercise  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  course  of  studies  leading1  to  a  de- 
gree in  ever]  one  of  our  colleges.  And  I  wish 
to  specifics ii\  accentuate  this  point,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  particular  ragranl  flame  of 
misleading  wild  Are  thai  has  riveted  t he  de- 
luded gaze  of  these  bright-eyed  Utopians  and 
is  gradually  enticing  them  Into  the  marshes 
of  error.  They  affirm  that  by  right  of  this 
authority  the  master  minds  of  the  national 
university    would    make    the    courses,  in    each 

college  equal,  thereby  placing  all  collegiate 
degrees  upon  the  same  plane,  so  that  a  "Bach- 
elor of  Arts"  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa or  from  any  other  unfledged  institution 
would  denote  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  and  science  for  its  holder,  the 
same  literary  prestige  as  an  A.  B.  from  Har- 
vard or  any  other  mature  and  time-tried  in- 
stitution of  learning.  Now,  there  is  but  one 
adequate  mode  of  making  all  degrees  equal, 
and  that  is  by  prescribing  the  very  same 
course  of  studes  for  all  colleges  that  confer 
the  same  degree  or  degrees.  For  what  is  a 
degree  but  a  guarantee  of  proficiency  in  cer- 
tain set  branches  of  studies.  What  then  are 
degrees  but  guarantees  of  equal  proficiency  in 
the  same  branches  of  studies?  There  is  no 
other  alternate.  The  second  follows  as  a 
corrollary  of  the  first.  How,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  could  such  a  regulation  be  applied  to 
the  numerous  sectarian  and  non-sectarian 
colleges  or  universities  in  this  country?  To 
illustrate,   take   for   example    Columbian   Uni- 


versity here  in  Washington,  and  our  o\\ 
"Old  Gerogetown."  They  both  annually  co 
fcr  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  add 
tion  to  many  others,  upon  a  number  of  youi 
men.  The  former  is  a  Baptist  Universit 
Georgetown,  as  we  know,  is  Catholic.  Sin 
her  establishment  Columbian  University, 
her  senior  year,  has  taught  the  philosopl 
sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  Baptists. 
(Jeorgetown,  for  a  century,  has  instruct! 
her  seniors  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotl 
modified  by  the  teachings  of  Thomas  Aquina 
And  so  with  other  institutions,  each  trains  i 
students  in  consonance  with  its  principle 
Now,  my  friends  of  the  affirmative,  indee 
would  establish  an  arbitrary  board  to  U 
these  venerable  and  trustworthy  institutioi 
what  and  how  much  they  shall  teach.  Ai 
they  point  to  other  countries  in  which  n 
tional  univerisities  have  been  established 
prove  the  merits  of  what  they  advocat 
Then  they  must  also  point  to  the  monarc) 
who  ruled  those  countries  when  those  ur 
versities  were  founded.  And  they  must  all 
point  to  the  other  results  of  monarchial  ru 
with  which  those  countries  have  been  curse 
and  they  must  also  point  to  the  millions 
immigrants  who  have  sought  in  free  Amerh 
a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  evils  of  just  sue 
government. 

Do  you  think  that  the  faculties  of  our  cc 
leges  would  listen  to  such  dictation?  Do  y< 
think  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stat' 
would  submit  to  such  despotism?  Never!  i 
long  as  they  have  a  voice  in  the  making  c 
their  country's  laws.  Never!  So  long  as  tl 
very  basest,  the  lowest,  the  meanest  01 
of  all  our  seventy  millions,  remains  tl 
superior  of  the  grandest,  the  highest,  tl 
greatest  nobleman  of  all  Europe  inasmuc 
as  he  must  bend  his  knee  to  but  one  so 
ereign — Almighty  God. 

MAURICE  B.-  KIRBY,  '98. 
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By  far  the  sweetest  music  to  Georgetown 
•ars  since  the  disbanding  of  the  College  Glee, 
a  that  which  floats  over  the  campus  every 
norn  and  eve,  gladdening  the  hearts  of  those 
undergrads  who  love  to  see  the  blue  and  gray 
floating  among  the  athletic  pennons  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.  The  band  whence  this  music 
emanates  is  a  band  of  workmen,  their  instru- 
ments are  hammers  and  saws — a  strong 
medley  you  will  say,  yet  a  sweet  one  to  us 
who  anxiously  await  (if  I  may  be  pardoned 
in  extending  the  metaphor)  the  architectural 
harmony  promised  by  their  leader. 

The  above  was  written  by  my  understudy, 
and  is  intended  to  convey  the  information 
that  a  corps  of  carpenters  are  erecting  a 
grand  stand  in  the  north  east  corner  of 
Georgetown  field — a  result  of  the  indefatig- 
able efforts  of  Mr.  Raley,  S.  J.,  who  has  found 
half  a  dozen  gentlemen  willing  to  guarantee 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  erection.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  section  reserved  for  the  press, 
the  stand  will  offer  splendid  situations  to  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  male  and  female  spec- 
ulators on  college  ball.  It  forms  three  sides 
of  an  octogon,  the  middle  section  serving  as  a 
backstop — however,  we  may  waive  further 
description,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  turn 
to  the  men  who  will  represent  Georgetown  on 
the  diamond  during  the  season  of  '98.  First 
of  all  comes  "Dan"  McCarthy,  who,  thanks  to 
our  lucky  star,  will  once  more  pilot  our  ship 
of  college  ball  through  the  winding  currents 
of  the  athletic  sea,  and  if  the  crew  will  but 
conscientiously  obey  and  follow  the  example 
of  their  pilot  we  have  little  fear  of  the  numer- 
ous rocks  and  shoals  in  the  shape  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton,  Yale  and  Harvard,  as  to 
Virginia  and  others  of  like  degree;  well,  you 
know,  we  consider  them  light  houses  and 
buoys  and  marks,  to  be  sure,  marks  in  this 
perilous   sea.     So   here's   a   farewell   bumper, 


"Dan,"  and  my  toast  is  this:  "At  the  season's 
end  may  the  team  occupy  in  college  ball  a 
position  relative  to  tbat  which  you  have  held 
for  the  past  two  years  upon  your  class  roll  in 
the  Medical  school."  We  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  crew  individually,  but  they  are  too 
numerous.  So  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  of 
last  year's  team  we  have  left  Bach,  Walsh, 
"Lazy"  Tracy,  McCarthy,  Maloney  and  Flem- 
ing. The  first  three  are  pitchers;  hence, 
practically  a  new  team  will  line  up  against 
John  Hopkins  in  the  initial  game  of  the  sea- 
son, the  entire  in  and  outfield  being  composed 
of  new  men,  saving  only  McCarthy  and  Flem- 
ing. It  would  only  be  conjecture  to  say  how 
well  these  positions  will  be  filled;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  I  should  prefer  a  profes- 
sional horoscope  of  this  season's  team  from 
Fr.  Hagen  after  making  a  stellar  observation, 
to  any  unwarranted  amateur  prophecy  of 
mine;  still  I  shall  humbly  venture  to  whisper 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  contin- 
gencies that  we  can  lick  any  team  in  the 
country  out  of  their  boots,  and  you  may 
wrap  that  up  in  your  rice  paper  and  inhale 
it.  I  base  this  statement  upon  the  following 
arguments:  McCarthy,  Maloney,  Bach,  Miles, 
Walsh,  Dowd,  Tracy,  Nicholson,  O'Donnefl, 
Casey,  Downs,  O'Connell,  Fleming,  Moran, 
Hafford,  O'Brien,  Keane,  Jas,  Smith,  E.  Smith. 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  tell  you  some- 
thing more  about  these  young  men  but  my 
pipe  is  nearly  out  and  I  feel  in  a  moral  mood 
engendered  by  observation  during  a  sojourn 
at  Georgetown  for  the  past  few  centuries. 
Boys,  don't  get  the  "swelled  head."  The  most 
disagreeable,  irritable  and  thoroughly  dis- 
liked men  in  this  world  are  those  who  are 
consumed  with  the  fires  of  their  own  great- 
ness, whether  intellectually  or  athletically 
accomplished.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  an 
egotistical  men  generally  has  a  following;  but 
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they  arc  Ostensible,  DOt  real  friends  simply 
a  kennel  of  weak  sycophants  who  caper  and 
wag  their  tails  when  (heir  idol's  eye  is  upon 
them,  liis  back  being  turned  they  bark  and 
snap  at  bis  heels. 

After  a  game  In  Which  you  have  been  in- 
dividually prominent,  by  reason  of  some  hair 
raising  gTand-Btand  play,  do  not  Imagine  you 
are  the  only  letter  in  "Georgetown"  there 
are    nine    others,   counting    the     umpire — for, 


perchance  you  will  be  the  victim  or  "hard 
luck"  and  lose  a  game  within  the  week.  And 
though  your  work  be  perfect  throughout  the 
entire  season  always  remember  that  you  are 
playing  first  for  Georgetown,  and  hence 
should  ever  sacrifice  the  possible  desire  to  be 
a  "star"  for  the  sake  of  your  "Alma  Mater." 
Good  luck  to  every  one  and  may  next  month's 
Journal  justly  teem  with  your  praises. 

KlItnY. 


NOTICES. 


TKINITY   COLLEGE  FOR  TDK   HIGHER  ED- 
UCATION OF  WOMEN,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  Community  of  Notre  Dame  have  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, twenty  acres  in  extent,  adjacent  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  University,  and 
facing  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Soldiers' 
flome  Park.  This  charming  site  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  from  its  perfect  se- 
clusion, yet  easy  accessibility  from  the  city 
by  means  of  the  Metropolitan  Hranch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Fourth 
Street  electric  cars.  It  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  National  Capital,  with  its  Wash- 
ington Monument,  Capitol,  and  historical 
buildings,  and  farther  yet,  in  the  distance, 
of  the  placid  waters  of  the  Potomac,  with  a 
background  of  the  blue  hills  of  Virginia. 

A  plan  of  the  building  has  been  drawn  up, 
and  the  Sisters  hope  to  break  ground  in 
March,  1898.  An  important  beginning  of  the 
work  has  been  made  by  the  Order  of  Notre 
Dame,  encouraged  by  a  generous  contribution 
from  a  gentleman  and  lady  well  known  in  Cal- 
ifornia, for  their  interest  in  educational  and 
charitable  undertakings.  Several  clergymen 
and  other  personal  friends  have  also  aided 
the  work.  A  suggestive  example  is  that  given 
by  the  ladies  of  a  Reading  Circle  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  who  have  contributed  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  have  promised  a  similar  amount  an- 
nually for  the  coming  ten  years.  A  record  of 
all  those  who  will  contribute  to  this  work  in 
any  way  will  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  institution.  That  the  work  may  be  car- 
ried  to   successful   completion   much   will   be 


required,  and  the  smallest  gift  will  be  accept- 
able, whether  of  money,  books,  school  appa- 
ratus, zoological,  botanical  or  geological  spe- 
cimens. 

Although  the  founders  would  gladly  see  the 
College  perfectly  equipped  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  feel  that  this  is  more  than  ought 
to  be  expected  from  them.  It  is  better  it 
should  follow  nature's  law, — grow  and  develop 
with  time.  They  would  also  desire  to  make 
the  tuition  free,  but  this  cannot  be  done  at 
present,  unless  those  on  whom  God  has  be- 
stowed an  abundant  means  should  assist  in 
the  endowment  and  equipment  of  the  College. 
Free  scholarship,  however,  they  hope  to  have 
in  the  near  future,  and  these  will  be  in- 
creased, it  is  hoped,  until  no  young  woman  oi 
ambition  and  ability  will  be  without  the  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  her  faculties  of  mine 
and  heart. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  o) 
Hoffman's  Catholic  Directory  from  the  pub 
lishing  house  of  M.  H.  Wiltzius  &  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  This  is  indeed  a  work  of  great 
practical  value,  and  for  those  who  have  anj 
correspondence  with  the  Catholic  clergy  01 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  it  has  a  wortl 
incalculably  more  than  the  price  asked — 2; 
cents. 

WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  AND  ACTIVI 
gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible 
established  house.  Monthly  $65.00  and  expense? 
Position  steady.  Reference.  Enclose  self-addressee 
stamped  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V,  Chicago 


D  I  MURPHY^^INSURANCE  AGENTS 

-  941  F  STR6ET  NORTHWEST— 


^     ^ATTIA/A  I     O  $  STUDIO:        I  SPECIAL   RATES   TO   COL 
.    F.   \J\J    I  VYALO|9i3      ,      .    |.    .    LEGE  STUDENTS    . 

<«>  Pennsylvania   9 
TljK At 0(ir£H3uC t*  -  •  Avenue  My  Carbonettes  are  peerless  for 


Northwest 


vigor  and  artistic  effect. 


JI 


Supplies     Exclusively- 
Amateur  Outfits 
Send  for  Bargain  Lists        ,,,„„ 


II 


1416  N.Y.AVE. 


"Che  Good  UJbeer 


FE  CLEVELAND... 


[as  been  improved!  If  yon  rode  one  last  year 
on  will  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  an  im- 
trovement  could  be  made,  but  this  year's 
node!  is  still  better.  Let  us  show  it  to  you,  wo 
night  talk  volmnns  in  praise  of  it,  but  you  will 
(•knowledge  it  superiority  far  quicker  after 
on  have  examined  it. 

;|_E/ELAIMD  CYCLE  CO.  I4th  &  N.  Y.  Ave 

J.  F.  Kroatlbent,  Manager. 


Jchn  R.  Major 

•  #  %/  harmacist 

'urt  'rugs  and  Toilet  Articles 

COR.  7TH  AND  G  STS.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 

Iidependent  Ice  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

KENNEBEC     ICE. 


QUICK  SERVICE.     NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

tffe,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


r.E... 


"J& 


ess 


j  j 


SHOE 


from  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 


)  fie$$   ™>    $0tt«« 


TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 
Spenna.  Ptve.  N.  W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IX  EXTBA  FINE,  FINE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


SPRING  STYLES. 

The  newest  and  best  Clothes,  Hats,  Shoes, 
Neckwear,    Bicycle  Clothing,   and   all 
wearables  are  now  ready.    The  best  qualities 
only,  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices. 

ROBINSON  &  CHERY  CO., 

12th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 

Clothes,    Hats,    Shoes,    Furnishings, 


Advertise  in  the 

Georgetown  College 
...Base  Ball  Program 

Sure  to  reach  the  right  people. 

JAMES  E.  ALEXANDER,  Manager. 

LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 

Importers  of 

LHDIES'  HND  G6NTS' 
FRENCH  KID  GLOMES 

919  F  Street  N.  W. 

CHARLES  W.  HANDY..... 


Real  Estate  Broker 


610  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Geo.  Freeman.,, 


1422  32d  Street, 
W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Gent's  Furnishings, 

Stationery,    Etc.,    Fancy 
Goods  and  Notions. 

J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jfloval  ^Decorators. 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington, 

1153  Broadway,  New  York, 


STAR  STEAM  LAUNDRY  l™;;. 


Ntret 

\vesti 


•THE  L   &  R    ROUTT; 


THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 

ATHLETIC 

e^GOODS 

LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, 

j*j*j*4  J  7  Ninth,  j 

Merchant  Tailor 

13J0  F  Street  N.  W. 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS 

-£lSH  DEALE? 

Stands:  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 
0  Street  and  N.  L.  Markets.  wash,,, „ 

A.  HANLON**     ,? 


.1  VIII  8D,    M  WON. 


Samuel  G.  M  won 


"Mines  D.  mason  &  Co. 
STEAM  ^  CRACKER  .<  BAKERY. 

17  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 
Opposite  Maltby  Bouse  Baltimore,  MA, 

Edward  Derrick.  Wholesale  Agent,  8J8  19th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


-r?^^^ 


"Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and 
then  is  heard  no  more."         Macbeth— Act  V.  Sc.  5. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GRO  P 

DEALER   IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  a, 
«£  Tobaccos 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Cornei>, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

#S=-Agent  for  Chase  &  Sanborn  I 


i 


GEORGE  W.  RAY 

..Dealer  in  "WTI       t  1       /"* 

Wholesale  uroceis 

"Mines,  liquors,  Cigars  ano  tobacco. 

3249  M  Street,  West  Washington 


.f634fify.AVE.+] 


; 


Teachers   Wanted ! 
Union  Ceaclurs'  Agencies  of  flmerh, 

Rev.  L.  D.  Bass,  D.D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada ;  New  )r 
leans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  V.;  Washinon, 
D.  C;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  111.  St 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  ied 
We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  a: 
season.  1500  Teachers  needed  now  to  con  act 
for  next  term. 

Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,'Pa. 


^[OSE  New  Incandescent  Lamps  and  large  Elec-     Q     ^    W^/W/?    and   fa. 

^j  trouers  at  our  Colleee  are  supplied  by    ...  .  „  „  '   -..._,«..   „,. 


G  and  Twelfth  Streets. 


hi  Raleigh 


Con.  Twelfth  St.  and 
Pa     Ave     N.  W. 
WASH  INGTON,   D.  C. 


iropean  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
root.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
lemen.  Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.  Rates 
jnable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


EE  EBBITT... 


EIGHT  IRON    FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


I.  C3urch,  Manager. 


HE   SHOREHAM 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


nerican  and  European  Plans 
>solutely  Fire  Proof 


JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


VWgan  House 


European. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


MORGAN,  Prop. 


32d  St.,  above  fl. 


I  Ith  and  G  Sts. 

)  Washington,  D.  C. 


Delightful  Cafe,  Lunches  a  la  carte,  Meals  25  cts. 
Homelike  Hotel— SI. 50  to  $2.00  per  day, 
$8  to  SI  J  per  week. 


:.S.  Ld  FETRd,  HdN/KiER. 


.E  QOCHRAN 


nation  unsurpassed. 
1  modern  appointmants. 
133  and  cuinne  the  best 


14th  and  K  Streets, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Geo.  W.  Cochran. 


European  Plan 


Corner  Penn.  Ave.  and  6th  St. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  select  family  hotel.    Rooms  en-suite  and  single.    Cuisine  and 
service  the  best. 


HOWARD  HOUSE... 


Terms.  $2  and  $2.50  per  Day. 
American  Plan. 
Heated  by  Steam. 


Cor.  6th  and  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C,  MRS.  MARY  M.  SCOTT,  Prop 

JOHN  B.  SCOTT,  Mgr. 


Jtc 


arveys. . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


1016  Pa.  Ave.', 
Cor.    Eleventh    St. 


The  most  complete  oyster  house  in  the  rnited  States  with  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Oysters,  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas-back  Ducks 
specialties.  Open  daily  from  6a.  m  to  12  p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  Steamed  Oysters. 


€♦  €♦  Bre$naban«« 

piivuvo  ROOM 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  N.  W. 


ts 


lllaurer 


MANDOLINS  and 
GUITARS... 


—are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  world.  Fully  guaran- 
teed in  every  way.  A  good  case  and  a  pack  of  fine 
playing  cards  given  away  with  every  instrument 


SOLE    AGENTS 


JOHN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO.... 

937  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 


I.  5/KKS; 


Merchant  Tailor 


3237  M  STREET  N.  W. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Repairing,  Cleaning,  Scouring  and  Dyeing  Neatly  and 
Promptly  Done. 


ta  the  Game  is  Over 


>cooooooo 


oooooooooo 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game — all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past — 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 

339 


ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY    HOUSE 


V  STREET  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C 
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SOUTHERN     RAILWAY    gtomont  $•  Radeon 


The  Direct  Route  to  All  Points  South  and  Southwest 


Chattanooga  and   Nashville,  through  "The  Land  of 
the  sky."     Florida,  Aiken.  Augusta  and  Bruns- 
wick.  Montgomery  ■  Mobile  and  New  <  Irleans. 
Atlanta,    Birmingham   and   Memphis. 


Through  Pullman  Sleeping;  cars.     Only  Dining-  car 
Line    South  and    Southwest. 


L  R.  Brown,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Department. 
i:  C.  Berkeley,  City  Passenger  Agent,  705  loth  Street 
Northwest,  Washington,  l>.  C. 

Ti  i  i  PHONE  1212 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
i  Cor.  13th  Street. 

..AGENCY  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED   HATS.. 

KNOX-New  York.  offim*™'  !'  Londo11, 

Canes   and  Umbrellas,    Ladies'   Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 

P.  J.  McEYOY,  1 18  W.Pratt  Street... 

Baltimore,  Md. 
importer  and  Wholesale  Deals  In  ever?  description  ol  Goods 
used  by  Religious  Communities.  Drapd'Ete,  Diagonals,  Cloths, 
Cloaking,  Merinos,  flannels,  Girdling,  Hosiery,  Blankets,  Tow- 
els, Tame-Damask,  Hankerchiefe,  etc.  Church  Laces,  silk  Vest- 
ment  Damask,  Galloons,  ami  Crosses  tor  Vestments.  Samples 
Furnished  Promptly. 


(Ueve  Branched  Out 


— into  Sporting  and  Ath 
letic  Goods.  You'll  say 
right  off  ours  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete 
stock  that  has  ever  been 
shown  in  Washington. 
You'll  recognize  all  the 
standard  makes.  And 
you'll  find  we've  figured 
our  prices  down  at  least 
25  per  cent,  under  all  the 
others.  You've  been 
charged  too  much  here- 
tofore. 


SAKS  &  CO.,  Pa-  Ave.  and  7th  St. 


"Saks' Corner." 


fl.  If.  FRANCIS... 


SUCCESSOR   TO 
NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 

Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 

Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn.  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PRINTES 


522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 


Emmons  S.  Smith... 


FANCY    GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWI 


705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 

W.   H.  COON= 


Paper  Hanging,  Window  £  I 
Room  Moi 


J3U  Thirty-Second  Street  Northwest 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 

A.M.  Baetv* 


Clothing  and  Furnish 


Correct  Styles— All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats 


Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.   H 


7/ational   Sftrass   and   "Gerra  Cotta  ty  h 

..THOS.  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 

316-322  13th  St.  N.  W.  -  WASHINGTOr ).  t 

lumbers',    Steam-Fitters'    and    Engineers'    Sil 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 

W.  D.  Brace     H] 

..PHARMACIST 

Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 


Great  Etlantic  &  Ipacfk 

TEH  COMPHNY 

501  and  503  Seventh  Street  .'W 


JW/  and   Winter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Nff  Y  f/.M 
Can  always  be  found  at  D*  ■  MWU" 

Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's,         a^MSttjK 


We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patron  e. 


students  of  Georgetown  College  will  And  it  to  their 
advantage  when  down  town  to  give  us  a  call  Our 
clever  chef  prepares  meals  that  are  both  palatable 
and  digestible.  FREDA  BROCKWAY. 


TTHJUD68TS.N.W. 


i»a$cbaU  ^ihcrtuh*  of  Reason  of  1898. 

arch,  Saturday,  26— Johns  Hopkins'  University, 

:it  Georgetown. 

axch,     Wednesday,     30-  Gallaudet     College,     a1 

Georgetown. 

pril,    Friday,    l  -Lafayette   College,   at    George- 

l()U  II. 

aturday,     2 — Washington     League,    at     George- 
tow  II. 

ednesday,    (i     Lehigh     University,    at    George- 

tc  .w  n. 

hursday,   7     'Sale   University,   at    Georgetown. 

aturday,    9     Princeton    University,    at    George- 
pawn. 

[onday,    11— Princeton     University,    at     George- 
town. 

oesday,     12 — Dartmouth     College,     at     George- 
town. 

Wednesday,    13 — University    of    Pennsylvania,    at 
Georgetown. 

at  unlay,  16 — Richmond  College,  at  Georgetown. 

Wednesday,   20 — Harvard   University,    at   George- 
town. 

day,    23      Maryland    University,    at    George- 
town. 

Veduesday,  27     Washington   and   Lee   University, 
at  Georgetown. 


.  J.  Koken. 


C.  P.  Hancock. 


Quick    Work    for    all 
Illustrative   Purposes. 

NATIONAL  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Times  BuikUi  g,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  ?.  Brooks 

Company 


GAS  FIXTURES  AND 


ELECTROLIERS. 


Mj     15th  Street, 


Corcoran  Building. 


PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager. 


PRANKLIN  &  CO.«*« 


OPTICIANS 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 
IU03       F       STREET      IV.       W. 


The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 


BOOK  AND  .ion  PRINTING 
OF  EVERY   M'.si  l;ii'i  [ON 


517   11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


PALMER'S 


BELFAST 

...GINOER... 

ALE. 

MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER,  ®®®®®®®®®® 

AND  SCHLITZS  MILWAUKEE  LAGER 


LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA, 
=ORANGE  CIDER. 


615  TO  C21  D  STREET  S.  W. 


Telephone  call  480. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Factory,  1 941-1 959  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE       TOBACCONIST. 

Sole  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 
3i3  Penna.  Ave.  'Phone  i644. 


GREGORY'S 


Visiting  Cards 
and 


Special  Designs  for  (lass 
in:l  Fraternity  Stationery 


ENGRAVING 

of  all  kinds. 
Menus  and  Banquet  Cards  a  Specialty. 

431   11TH  ST.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON. 


Established  1867 


G.  Taylor  Wade... 

General  Commission  Merchant. 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

91 1  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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baseball  Srhcdulf— Continued. 

Saturday,  30,  1  nivereitj  of  Virginia,  at  Charlot- 

i  esville. 
May,  Wednesday,  t     Villanova  College,  at  Geo] 

1  own. 

Saturday,  ?     University  of  Pennsylvania,  al  Phil- 
adelphia. 
Monday,   9    University    of    Virginia,   at   George- 

to\\  II. 

Tuesday,  10     Dniversitj    <>f  Virginia,  at    George- 
town. 
Wednesday,    n     Dickinson    College,   at     George 

low  II. 


...<g 


AUTM'S... 


Our    Book  department  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete in  the  ciey.  Prices  always  the  lowest. 

The  standard  ad  popular  works  by  the  world's 
greatest  authors  can  be  found  in  our  stocks  al  all 
times. 

The  new  hooks  on  sale  the  day  after  publication. 

Special  notice  is  called  to  our  collection  of   Holiday 
Books  suitable  forpreaenta. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all   the   leading  magazines 
both    American    and    foreign.      Trices    less    than    the 

publishers. 

410  Seventh  Street 
. .  W.    Jfc.   jCowciermilk  6c  Co. . 

1426  F  Street  N.  W. 

LAW.  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  NtW  and  SECOND-HANO 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUGHT. 


Quick  Work.    Skilled  Work- 
men Assure  Satisfaction  ■•  •• 


Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  OFFICE— 1250  32d  St.  N.  W. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.     We  Save  Your  Linen. 


CALL   ON.. 


3obn  Byrne  $  (Ko. 


««« 


FOR  NEW   AND  SECOND-HAND 


1322  F  St.  N.W. 


XvSl^w^  Books. 

We  buy  and  exchange  law  books. 


1Br6NTKN0'S- 


Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW   YORK.      CHICAGO.      PARIS. 

Brentano's  "  London  Exchequer"  Inks  are  the  Best.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy   purse  can 
buy  but  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich, 

not  gaudy  for  apparel  oft  proclaims 
the  man."  Hamlet— Ad  I  8c 

C.  M.  BELL=^- 

The  National  Photographe 

463=465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladies  and  Children  a  Specialty. 


Special  Attention  Given  tot 
Reproduction  of  Old  Pictui 


1217,  1219  and  122G  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALTIES 

fine 
Portrai 


In  Crayon.  W; 
Colors,  India 
and  Oil. 


Class  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewels«««««« 


Prize  Medals  in  Gold  and  Sil 
Designs  and  Estimates  furnlsl 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

71  E,  Washington  St.,  Chicago  I 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Morton  C.  Stout  &  Co. 

POPULAR    PRICE       TAILORS 
..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  K1  »t.  IV.  W. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— $15.00  SUITS. 
0.  W.  MOBRAV,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


iatties  T.  Oyster... 


BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGGS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

mci'iri!^oX  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

>le    Agent   for  the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter — Recognized  without  an  Equal. 

Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 

Cotreti   dc   jCeonard, 

7M7$  Broadway  tftbany,  9?.  2/. 

Makers  of  the  CAPS,  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 
•eorgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  Rock  Hill,  Cath- 
lic  University  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 
ard,  Yale,  Princeton,  etc.  Illustrated  bulletin  upon 
.'quest. 

fficial  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C,  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 

afety  and  Satisfaction 
assured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 


VI.  W.  Beveridge^^* 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER   IN 


Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
215  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


♦♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly 

THE  RELIABLE     HATTER. 

917   Penn.  Ave. 

Brass  Front. 


B.  ?.  lUaddey**        3,39MS,reet 

r-RSHIONABI  I:  II  1\"\ — PRP) 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox&  Miller  Styles. 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hat 

"If  they're  Rich's  Shoes  they're  Proper." 

You  should  wear  our 
"Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 

B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO    NEW  YORK. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States 


Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 

Five   Fast   Express  Trains  to  the  West. 


PULLMAN    BUFFET,   PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS. 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six    Fast  Trains  Between  Washingto 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
oppos  te  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 

Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District 

Telephone  No.  1265. 

G.  Warfield  Simpson 

===TAIIyOR 

Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  l°£$A,».c. 


1898  Crawford  Bicjcle45(L 


E.   P.  Van   Mater 

929  9TH   STREET 


909  SEVENTH  STREET  N.W. 

(&\\V.  ^mtUCV        Washington, d.c. 

WHOLESALE  WINE   MERCHANT 
T^OR  32  years  known  for  the  correct  <, glides  of 
*      warehouse  stock  of  63U  Mass.  Ave.    -      ,       .  ... 

*,;aesss55a 

$2to»iugai.     -\  sherrv      Virginia    Ports, 

^""■mj'.fl'hi'      -li &3whis?ies  stored, 
5°an*9?J$10eal  (veritable  treasures  for  a«e  and 
ffifuffi^^^ 
^XXS?rtuS^flg1-';       ' 


GEORGE  W.  HEROLD 

Strictly  First-class 

Tailor  and  Draper  .  . 

NO.  702  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 


SHAW'S.... 


"ODD  THINGS" 
Not  Found  Elsewhere. 


Read 


class,  Boclety  and  College  Pins  In  exclusive  desffl 
Any  idea  or  emblem  embodied  artistically. 


W.  C  SHAW  &  CO.,  "OS  Fi 


too.  f.  mutb  *  CO.. 


giteiihoudbu 


An  Epitome  <>{'  matters  Social 
Political,  Artistic,  Musical  and 
Theatrical 


Formerly  Ryneal's. 

Artists',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  Supplies. 

Lamps  and  Act  Metal  Goods.    Paints,  Oils 

and  Glass....  418  7TH  ST.  N.  V 


Publication  Office 

Metzerott  Building. 


...Hats,  Caps,  Canes  &  Umbrelh 


R 


UOFF'S... 

905   PA.   AVE. 


DAW  &  MARCERON 


Beresford.. 


Sole  Agent  tor 
DUNLAP  N^LJIA] 

Established  1 


Artistic  Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shades 
Room  Mouldings,  Picture  Frames 


1249  32D  STREET 
GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 

sTjThaislett  = 


GENERAL  BOOK  AND  J( 
..PRINTER... 


No.  617  E  St.  N.  W. 


J.  T.  ENGLISH- 


awnings  and  FLAGS 


Decorations,  Reception  Awnings,  Decorations 
and  Tents  for  Rent. 


o  o 


THILOf 


Tailoring  in  All  its  eciaUy  is  making Bad-fittt 

Branches. .  clothes  look  respectable. 


S.  W.  Cor.  8th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 


Tfian^tonTTaundry 


'Phone  Call  1557.     ...NORTHWEi 


F.  SELTZ -1332  F  ST.  TAILOR -1332  F  ST. 


Buchanan  Bros. 

M  IKUFACT1  RING 

..OPTICIANS.. 

We  have  the  only  20-foot  dark  room 
in  the  I'ity. 

1115  F  8treet  Northwest. 


f 


Prompt 


««« 


Accurate 


Neat. 


Iitting 

The  Advertiser  Co. 

605 ',   E  Street  Northwest. 

I'rii  Low— work  high  in  grade.    Try  a  little  of  Our  Printers' 
Is   Your  neighbors  about   Your  business— what  you 
i  hem. 

THE  SHEDD 

1IRKISH  AND  RUSSIAN  BATHS 

Sulphur  ami  Electric  i 

OcE  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,   D.  C. 

)pen  every  Week  Day  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
Sundays,  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


U  B,  Ijoowr... 


Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 


FINE  GROCERIES 
CIGARS  and  WINES. 


4/    7/ew    2/or/c   tfve.     7/.     W. 


Phone  192 


J  J.  Hog&o  •• 

OYSTER   DEALER. 

Clams,  Crabs  and  Terrapin  in  Season. 

|i  twelfth  Street  n.  UJ. 

HJGH  REILLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Window  and    Plate    Glass,   Etc. 


Penna.  Ave. 

and  L223  and  1225  32d  St.  N.  W. 


'Phones  1209  and  1725-2. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


HAE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS  ? 

W.  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST, 
OURSUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 

ST  FLOURS  made.    Try  them  and  be  convinced.   Fcr 
Sale  by  Grocers  and  at  Our  Mill. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

(Successors  to  II.  P.  (iilbcit 

HARDWARE  AND  HARNESS. 

Contractors'  and  Machinists'  Supplies. 


Telehone  3  17. 


1203  and  1212  32d  Street. 

Georgetow  a,  D.  C. 


J     J.  SPAULDING. 


JOHN    SPAULDING 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  0.  C. 


S-T-H-L-E-E... 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

1107  F  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Artistic  Posing,  Latest  styles  and  Accessories.  Special  College 
and  Class  Kates. 


baseball  Schedule— Continued. 

Saturday,  14     Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Emmits- 

burgf. 
Wednesday,    L8     Pennsylvania    State    College,    at 

George tow  n. 
Saturday,    21— All-Scholastic    Team    of    Philadel- 
phia, at  Georgetown. 
Tuesday,  24 — Wesleyan  University,  at  Middleton, 

(  emu. 
Wednesday,  25— Yale  University,  at  New  Haven. 

Conn, 
Thursday,    26 — Dartmouth    College,    at    Hanover, 

3ST.  H. 
Friday,  27 — Open. 
Saturday,  28 — Holy  Cross  College,  at  Worcester, 

Mass. 
Monday,  no   -Orange  A.  C.   (two  games).  Orange, 

N.  J. 
Tuesday,  31 —  Open. 
June,    Wednesday,    1 — Princeton    University,    at 

Princeton.  N.  J. 


W.S.ANDERSON  R.L.ANDERSON 

Southern  Fruits  and  Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

W.  S.  Anderson  &  Co. 


■Wholesale 


successors  to  E.  E.  Anderson"<£  Bro. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

..Fruits     £»rxcl    VegretdtHess.. 

202  9th  St.  nJ  919    B  St.   N.  W. 

Establish  rn  1865 


W. .  TENNEY  &  SONS, 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    STATIONERS. 

428  7th  Street  Northwest. 

Special  attention   paid  to  Wedding  Invitations  and 
Card  Engraving. 


Edmonston  &  Co. 


Men's== 
==Shoes 


IN  ALL  GRADES 


133 


F  ST.  N.V 


LOEB  &  COHPANY 


.  .  Clot/iiers    and    Jjattors 


<  iubI Tailoi  Ins  a  Specialty. 

Full  Dress  Suits  for  Hire. 


910  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Shirta  and  <  ■cuts  Furnishings  go  to  the 

.Branch  Baltimore  Shirt  Factory 


No  981  9th  Street  N    \\  . 

Near  Junction  91  h  and  N    v    \\ e 

Shirts  to  Order  our  Specialty. 


Mi gel  - 

s   B.  Ellery 
Jos    M.  Ireland 


LUTZ   &   CO.        Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Harness,  Trunks,  Suit  Cases,  lings  and 
Pocket-books.  Sole  Agents  for  "The 
Concord  Harness,"  Whitman  Saddle, 
and  O'Kane's  California  Horse  Boots. 

497  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Repairing  oi  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


CAPITAL  ADVERTISING 
BUREAU... 


We  submit  bids  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing programs  of  every  description. 


..Publishers 


+60  %a.  Hvc. 


]£frmonfr  ©.  flMQcon,  2).  5).  g. 


®®- 


Deoti 


40/  7th  St.  7/.  W. 


John  S*  P*  Green 


ARTISTIC  WALL  PAPERS,  WIN' DOW  SUA 
TRIMMINGS,  ROOM  MOl'LDlj 


423  9th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephp 


CAMPBELL'S. 


VIENNA   DINING 
LUNCH    ROOMS — 


"toils  15  and  25  cents. 

814  and  816  F  Street  N.  W. 
Between  Stii  and  9th  Sts, 

West  end  Cafe... 


ALL  THE  DELICACIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 
POPULAR  PRICES. 


1209  32d  Street. 


H.   C.  CHK, 

Proprietor.^ 


Now  anyone  can  sharpen  a  pencil.  In 
every  bank,  office, school,  draughting  room 
and  home  there  is  or  should  be  a — 


o 


• «  */  lanetary  J  enci'l  <J  oi'nter 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 


STOP   IN    AND    EXAMINE   IT 

...JNO.  C.  PARK! 


617-619  7TH.  ST.  N.  W. 


Harris  s  go.. 

~7~^    7th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 
Manufacturers  of  the 

G.  T.  C.  PINS... 

Sterling  Silver— Extra  Heavy.      Blue 
and  Gray  Enameled.    75c.  each. 

/IfceOalS,  Cla0S  flMllS,  etC,   Made  in  our  own  factory. 


935 


PENNA.   AVE. 


..fIDen's  jfurntsa 


You  will  feel  richer  when  you  see  our  goods  and  pric    I 
few  dollars  so  a  great  way  in  our  store. 
SPECIALTIES:  Shirts  to  Measure;  Full  Dress  Requisiti 


^Ulm.  $.  Cw* 


THE  PAPER  THIS  JOURNAL  IS  PRINTED  ON  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

R.  P.  HNDR6MS  &  COMPHNY      "      -     -     627  La.  Ave.  and  628-630  DJt. 


ADVKUTISKMKNTS. 


\  i 


J  EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON, 

Lumber  Herch/int 

318  K  (Water)  Street. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Qaniel  loughran, 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 


at   Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
HI    Washington,  D.  C. 


;rreb.  Stoblman, 


.Confectionery. 


}4«« 

High  i  Thirty -Second  i  Street.  Georgetown,  1).  C. 

^Ai'.F.rs  always  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  Fin 
Candies  and  Cakes,  Ice  Cream,  etc.    Order 
for  Cakes  or  Ice   (ream    Promptly  delivered  at 
the  College. 

CHARLES  FISCHER 

Tkin.of  Surgical  and  Orthopoedical 
INSTRUMENTS  and  TRUSSES 

623  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 
Bzors,  Shears  and  Scissors  Ground  and  Repaired 


]!LUE  AND  GRAY 

DAIRY. 

:>0,  0  Street  N.  W. 


C.  B.  BRANZELL. 


■AS.  T.  QLEHENT5, 

TUnoertaker:  ano  JEmbalmer. 

Ml  32d  St.  (74  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
'  Washington,  D.  C. 

■•^-Everything  First  Class  ami  at  reasonable  rates 

ibotnas  6.  lyaggaman** 

Real  Estate  Broker 
and  Auctioneer 


f  T    F  Street  N.  W. 
,    /    Was '  ■ 


Faahington,  D.  C. 


ir  Rent  and  Sale,  and  Money  to  Loan  in  sums  to  suit, 
er  cent,  per  annum. 


jtn  €ntire  Tfew  Ptant~~ 


Is  what  we  now  have.     <  >n  September  29th 
our  plant  was  completelj  destroyed  bj  fire, 
but  we  are  again   in  a  position  to  do  the 
-best  work  at  reasonable  prices. 


national  Publishing  £o. 


628  Louisiana  Avenue 

619  C  Street 


Book  ana  lob  Printers 


F.  A.  TSCHIFFELY,  JR. 

Wholesale  ami  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring:  Extracts,  Etc. 
IRo.  475  lpennsv>lvania  ave. 

Bet.  Four-and-a-Half  and  sixth  Sts. 

Ag-ent  for  Sharpe  &  Dohme,  Irondale  Minera  Water. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

We're  in  the  Class-Rooms  with  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS... 

Doraiinger's 

3/07-9  91/  St.  Seor9etown,tD.C. 

James  O'Donnell  &  Bro, 

APOTHEJCARIIJS 

S2d  and  M  Sts.  N.  W. 


3d  and  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 


32  and  0  Sts.  N.  W. 


E.  A\ORRISON 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

....1009  Penna.  Ave. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 


Established  1851. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Chemicals 
...and  Chemical  Apparatus 


205,  207,  209  ano  2\\  CbirO  Bve. 

Corner  of  lsth  S 


Street.  New  York. 


R.  6.  tt  %  €.  moaner, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKERS 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

Dealers  in  Newspapers.  Periodicals,  Books,  Stationery,  Magazines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Men's  Shirts  to  Measure.. 


\\  e  are  splendldlj  equipped 
for  making  to  measure  shirts 


.on   DRESS. 

OR   OUTING. 

OR    BUSINESS. 

OR   TRAVELING. 
-OR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS. 


Quality,  Fit,  Style,  Workmanship  ;m<l  Price  Gum 


We  also  make  (<>  measure 

PAJ  \m  \s  (OH   EAST  imha   SLEEPING  SI  1TS1 
FLANNEL  NIGHTSHIRTS,  FLANNEL    i  NDERWEAR. 
FLANNE1    BATH  ROBES,  BLANKET  ROBES,  ETC. 

Woodward  &  Coibrop. 

IOt h,  llth  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


T.  J.  MAYER. 


R.  L.  GAI  i . 


HARRIET  T.  GAI.T. 


GOTO  W.  H.  Hoeke's 

i  IB   B  tRG  tIN8  IN' 

Carpels,  Purnlture,  uphoLstery  Good} 

801  Market  Space,  n/—i.i-n*««    i*   r 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     Washington,  D.  C. 

0.  M.  Janes.  J.  N.  1'istek  i 

PISTEL  &  CO, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

1117  IVnna.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,   I).  ('. 


Drovers'  and  Mechanics* 
National  Bank 


OF  BALTIMORE.. 


HI.  m.  Salt  *  Co. 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

E.  VOIQT... 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 

Has  Removed  from  615  7th  Street  to 

725  7TH  STREET  N.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

Ulatch  and  jewelry  Repairing. 

W.  H.  FISHER'S 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Establishment 
....Altering  and  Repairing 

709  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 
1407  14  TH  STREET  N.  W. 

Telephone  1152  and  we'll  call  for  your  work  at  the 
College. 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


Capital    -----  -    - 

surplus  ami  Undh Ided  Profits 


JAMES  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STROUSE,  Vice-President. 
J.  I).  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  niLLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 


8300,0 

IWXW 


A  General  Banking  Busine; 
Transacted... 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 
FROM  *3  TO  S30  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  WIT 
DIN  INC  CAR 


BETWEEN 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


Era 

FAST  FLYING  VBGMIt 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Stati 
at  11.10  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  C 
cinnati  and  Louisville.     Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Cl 
cago  and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping  C 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  LoJ 
and  Louisville  without  change.  Parlor  Cars  Cincinnl 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.20  P.  M.  daily. 

For  tickets,  sleeping  caraccoimnociations,  call  at  C.l 
0.  Office,  513  and  1421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

GEORGE  M.  BOND,    I) 
TELEPHONE  CALL  10G6. City  Passenger  Age 

GEORGETOWN,  D. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  1799  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  onll 
Heights  of  Georgetown,  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  warj 
scenery  of  the  Potomac.  Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embrac  p 
an  area  of  forty  acres,  which  secure  to  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  -> 
country.  In  the  course  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  refined  cl 
polished  education.     For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


orgetown  TUniversit^., 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

••Under  tin  Direction  of  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  3m$. 


( College 


The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


»« flfeebtcal  ^Department 


— possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.     A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


Xaw  ^Department 

—has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

Thb  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Georgetown 
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II  CYCLE  MFG.  CO.  m™urersof  DART 

Bicycles  and  Component  Parts.... 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


0.921   H  STREET  N.W. 


Repairing  by  competent  men  of 
long  experience.  Renting.  Riding 
school  opposite  Georgetown  Medi- 
cal College. 


Stearns  Bicycles* 


6 VERY  good  bicycle  has  its 
strong  points  which  give  it 
individuality.  The  virtues  of  the 
Stearns  bicycle  are  grace  in  outline, 
ease  of  running,  staunchness  and 
good  wearing  qualities.  It  is  just 
light  enough  to  be  easy-running; 
just  heavy  enough  to  bear  all  wear 
and  tear. 
Catalogue  at  agency  free. 


6.  C.  Stearns  &  Co., 

Syracuse.  N.  "£. 
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ihirts  and  Neckwear 
1898  Spring  Styles 


The  showing  tops  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year  in  its  high  class  character. 
In  shirts — the  fancy  bosomed  Madras 
is  with  us  again— but  far  handsomer 
than  formerly.  In  the  neckwear — the 
shape  most  in  vogue  will  be  the  Ascot. 
In  the  color  combinations  many  very 
rich  effects  are  to  be  noted. 


JOSEPH  AUERBACH, 


OUTFITTER, 


623  PENNA.  AVE. 


We  Can  Save... 
You  Money— Boys ! 

— On  bicycle  suits  and  separate  bicycle 
pants.  For  instance  here  are  bicycle 
suits  of  all  wool  mixtures  for  $3.98,  which 
you  cannot  find  elsewhere  for  less  than 
$5.50.  Here  are  bicycle  pants  at  98  cents 
for  which  you'll  be  asked  $1.75  else- 
where. You've  an  enormous  variety 
here  from  which  to  select  and  you'  ve  the 
privilege  of  having  your  Bili,  Charged 
—and  the  farther  privilege  of  curtailing 
it  in  weekly  or  monthly  payments.  You 
won't  have  a  penny  extra  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  for  its  Hecht's  way  of  doing 
business. 

Everybody  has  furnishing  wants  and 
this  furnishings  stock  can  supply  them 
all.  Hechts  sells  the  best  furnishings 
fbr  less  than  any  store  in  town. 

Hecht  &  Company 

515  7th  Street  N.  W. 
u/ie  XJee  Shop   -    - 

All  the  latest  color- 
ings in  Cravats, 
Shirtings  and 
Under  Gar- 
ments. 


<•< 


All 
the    fads 
in    Eadies' 

Neckwear, 
^Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


Cor.  1 3th  and  F  sts. 


George  %  Becker 


«jt^t«^Music  Publisher  and  Dealer.    All  Music  at  Half  Price 

Professional  Piano  Tuner.     gutGiST.'N.lW.    Washington,  D.  c 
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|  Columbia  Bicycles:       | 

4S  1898  MODELS  NOW  READY      W 

f  5 ^ 


Our  1898  wheels  from  first  to  last  are  the  finest  in  range 
of  quality  and  price  ever  offered  tothe  public. 

The  Columbia  Chainless  has  caused  the  greatest  furore — 
like  a  fashion  fresh  from  Paris— 

IT'S  THE  PROPER  THING 

An  aristocrat  in  wheeldom,  a  thoroughbred  among  the 
common  herd  of  bicycles — 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE 

Our  entire  1898  line  is  complete  and  unequaled  throughout. 

flrf  Catalogue  of  Columbia  Bicycles,  giving  full  details  of  Columbia,  fiartford  and  Uedette 
Construction,  can  be  bad  by  calling  on  any  Columbia  dealer  or  will  be  mailed  for  one 
two-cent  stamp — 


Columbia  (Chainless)  Models  50  and  51 — 
Standard  of  the  World Price  $125 

Columbia  Models  47  and  48 — Diamond 
and  Combination  Tandems.. .  .Price  $125 

Columbia  Models  45  and  46 — Standard  of 
the  World  for  Chain  Wheels  . .  .Price  $75 

Columbia  Model  49 — Best  Racer  ever 
built Price  $75 

Hartford  Patterns  7  and  8  —  Made  of 
"Pioneer"  50  per  cent  Carbon  Steel 
Tubing — unsurpassed  except  by 
Columbias Price  $50 

OUR    NEW   WHEELS 

Vedette  Patterns  15  and  16 — Unequaled 
in  quality  and  beauty  for  the  price. .  .$40 

Vedette  Patterns  17  and  18— The  hand- 
somest wheels  for  boys  and  girls.  Price  $35 

Standard  of  the  Olorld* 

Pope  IW9.  €0.,  fiartford,  €«mt. 


«$Ss 


Columbia 

Bicycle 

Calendar 


YOURS  AT  COST 

365  Memorandum  Pages. 

365  Squibs  of  Cycling  Interest. 

120  Little  Thumb-nail  Sketches — an  office  and  home 
convenience. 

Thereare  just  a  few  words  of  trip-hammer,  unan- 
swerable argument  about  Columbia  Bicycle  qual- 
ity and  the  mechanical  certainty  produced  by 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  bicycle  building. 

Thicalendar  is  yours,  prepaid,  for  five  two-cent 
stamps.  Address  Calendar  Department  Pope  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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NY  Style  Clothes  Won't  Do**** 


Going  to  a  tailor  and  paying  $40  or  $45  for  a 
suit  won't  do!  It  isn't  good  judgment,  when 
we  can  sell  you  equally  stylish  clothes  and  fit 
you  faultlessly  for  half  the  money.  The  next 
time  you  want  a  suit  drop  down  and  look 
through  our  stock.  If  the  clothes  are  not  fully 
satisfactory  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 

315  SEVENTH  STREET  N.  W. 
♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦♦♦•♦^•♦•♦•♦♦< 


SPRING  STYLES. 

The  newest  and  best  t'lothes,  Hats,  Shoes, 
Neckwear,  Bicycle  Clothing,  and  all  other 
wearables  are  now  ready.  The  best  qualities 
only,  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices. 

ROBINSON  &  CHERY  CO., 

12th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 

Clothes,    Hats,    Shoes,    Furnishings. 


?/5**$3 
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The  Caldwell  Half-Century 

A  Splendid  Gold  Watch  for  Men. 
PRICE  $50 

A  critical  tesf  of  this  Watch,  made  for  us  in  Switz- 
erland, has  convinced  ns  of  its  thorough  excellence 
We  have  therefore  issued  it  bearing  our  firm-name 
and  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  an  accurate 
and  reliable  timekeeper,  and  a  splendid  value. 

Cases  the  same  in  design  and  finish  as  our  more  ex- 
pensive watches. 

Mail  orders  and  inquiries  have  very  special  atten- 
tion. 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co., 

902  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Diamond  Merchants  • 

Jewelers 

Silversmiths 

Importers  of  Art  Oblects 
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Georgetown  College  Journal. 


Vol.  XXVI.         Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1898.  No.  7. 


A  WAKE,  oh  Earth,  in  gladness  unafraid, 
**■  The  Day  hath  come,  the  Day  the  Lord  hath  made; 

Blaze  forth,  oh  sun,  with  holy  Paschal  fire, 

And  sweep,  warm  wind,  your  many  chorded  lyre. 

Chant  ye  rejoicing  seas  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  new  found  anthem  "Death  shall  be  no  more." 

"Lo,  He  hath  risenl"  angel  heralds  sing; 

"Lo,  He  hath  triumphed,  Christ,  our  God,  our  King." 

Yet,  by  the  riven  stone,  the  shattered  tomb, 
Amid  the  morning's  fragrant  dewy  bloom, 

Unchanged  in  gentle  mien  and  glance  and  tone, 
The  loved  Rabboni  waited  for  his  own. 

— Geha,  '98. 
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SOME  OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  Fletcher  of  Saltoim  says:  "I  knew  a  very 
wise  man  who  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he 
need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation."  While  this  opinion  may 
overestimate,  and  probably  does,  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  song  writing,  it 
nevertheless  indicates,  with  a  fair  showing  of  truth,  the  influence  that  songs  and 
ballads  exert  on  the  popular  mind.  The  recital  in  song  of  deeds  of  heroism 
and  national  glory  have,  when  occasion  was  rife,  driven  listeners  to  a  frenzy  of 
patriotism,  while  the  gentler  numbers  that  appeal  to  the  affections  often  curb  the 
willful  and  melt  into  tears  the  most  obdurate  and  depraved.  So  that,  in  this  sense 
at  least,  the  saying  repeated  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  is  not  so  far  wrong  after  all. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  the  Bards  and  Scalds  were  the  historians  as  well  as  the 
minstrels  of  their  tribes,  the  power  of  their  imagery  over  a  rude  and  warlike  people 
can  well  be  imagined.  Their  traditions  intoned  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp 
reciting  the  valorous  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  fame  they  achieved,  encouraged  and 
perpetuated  a  warlike  spirit  and  inspired  a  love  of  country  that  weakened  at  no 
sacrifice. 

As  time  progressed  and  education  took  the  place  of  tradition,  these  old  minstrels 
were  retained  more  in  the  character  of  musicians  to  amuse  than  as  historians  to 
instruct.  Still  clinging  to  old  traditions,  however,  but  embellishing  their  stories 
with  fictitious  surroundings,  it  is  fairly  concluded  by  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject  that  the  old  romances  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  these  ancient  originals. 
The  more  modern  ballad  emanates  from  this  source. 

While  the  song  and  ballad  have  many  points  of  resemblance  in  common,  the  ballad 
differs  from  the  song,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said,  in  that  it  recites 
a  story  or  legend,  whereas  the  song  is  confined,  or  should  be  confined,  to  a  sentiment. 
This  distinction,  however,  has  not  always  been  observed,  and  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  in  our  language  which  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Many  of  the  old  songs  and  ballads  were  originally  published  on  "broadsides," 
which,  after  serving  their  day,  were  lost  or  destroyed,  save  where  some  careful  hand 
collected  and  preserved  them.  As  it  was,  numbers  were  lost  entirely,  fragments 
only  being  revived  by  the  help  of  memory  and  recitation.  Samuel  Pepys  made  a 
collection  of  some  two  thousand  which  he  pasted  in  five  folio  volumes. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Roxburgh  Club  was  organized  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  collating  ancient  manuscripts  on  this  subject,  and  as  a 
result  has  published  some  interesting  material  in  the  Roxburgh  Tales  and  Ballads. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  his  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  gives  a  comprehensive  and  syste- 
matic collection  of  old  songs  and  ballads  compiled  from  an  ancient  folio  MS.,  which 
he  says  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  utilized 
other  accessible  sources,  including  the  Pepys  collection,  for  his  work. 
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A  complete  reading  of  the  old  ballads  hereinafter  noticed  will  be  found  in  this 
compilation. 

Of  the  early  English  metrical  romances,  "Sir  Guy"  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  being  quoted  by  Chaucer  as  celebrated  in  his 
time,  and  referred  to  by  Beaumont  in  his  "Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle."  Two 
copies  of  this  ancient  romance  are  preserved  at  Cambridge. 

The  legend  of  "King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  which  has  always 
possessed  a  fascination  for  the  general  reader,  and  supplied  fruitful  material  for 
poetic  composition,  is  so  familiar  as  to  require  only  passing  mention.  "King  Ar- 
thur's Death,"  taken  from  the  old  romance,  "Morte  Arthur,"  follows  the  prophecies 
of  Merlin — "that  his  deth  shall  be  doubteous,  and  that  he  shall  come  yet  to  con- 
quere  all  Bretagne;  for  men  wyt  not  whether  that  he  lyveth  or  is  dede."  After  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  battle  with  Mordred,  in  which  all  the  contestants  are  slain  or 
dispersed  except  the  King,  Duke  Gloster  and  Mordred;  the  final  encounter  with 
Mordred;  his  death;  King  Arthur's  apparent  mortal  wound;  the  casting  into  the 
river  by  Duke  Gloster  at  the  King's  command  of  his  sword,  Excalibar,  and  the  won- 
derful appearance  of  a  hand  and  arm  to  meet  it,  the  astonished  Gloster — 

— hastened  back,  to  tell  the  King: 
But  he  was  gone  from  under  the  tree. 
But  to  what  place  he  cold  not  tell, 
For  never  after  hee  did  him  spye  ; 
But  he  sawe  a  barge  goe  from  the  land, 
And  he  heard  ladyes  howle  and  crye. 

And  whether  the  King  were  there,  or  not, 
Hee  never  knewe  nor  ever  colde: 
For  from  that  sad  and  direful  daye, 
He  never  more  was  seene  on  molde. 

There  is  another  ballad  on  this  subject,  "The  Legend  of  King  Arthur,"  which  is 
an  account  of  his  birth,  adventures  and  death,  as  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
written  in  a  sing-song  vein  and  of  very  ordinary  merit. 

"The  Ancient  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase"  is  a  history  of  the  battle  between  the  Percy 
and  Douglas,  occasioned  by  the  former's  invasion  of  the  latter's  dominion.  Percy 
of  Northumberland  had  vowed  to  hunt  three  days  in  the  Scottish  border  without 
asking  leave  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  warden  of  the  marches.     After  killing — 

The  fatteste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat, 

The  Douglas  makes  his  appearance. 

"Leave  off  the  brytlyng  of  the  dear,"  he  sayde, 
"And  to  your  bowys  look  ye  tayk  good  heede; 

For  never  sithe  ye  wear  on  your  mothars  borne 

Had  ye  never  so  mickle  need." 

Percy  answers  in  defiance,  and  the  Douglas  challenges  him  to  single  combat,  for — 

"To  kyll  all  these  giltless  men 
A-las!  it  wear  great  pitte." 
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Percy  accepts,  but  a  'Squire  of  Northumberland— 

—  Ric.  Wytharynton  was  him  nam — 


speaks  up: 


"I  will  never  se  my  Captayne  fyght  on  a  fylde. 
And  stande  my-selffe  and  looke  on." 


which  precipitates  a  general  engagement,  in  which  both  the  Douglas  and  Percy  are 
slain  with  most  of  their  followers. 

This  was  the  hontynge  of  the  Cheviat; 

That  tear  begane  this  spurn; 

Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well  yenoughe, 

Call  it  the  Battell  of  Otterburn. 

Though  written  in  the  broad  northern  dialect,  this  ballad  contains,  as  Dr.  Percy 
says,  "genuine  strokes  of  nature  and  artless  passion  which  have  endeared  it  to  the 
most  simple  reader,  and  recommended  it  to  the  most  refined." 

There  is  a  more  modern  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  but  it  is  more  obscure  in  parts 
and  lacks,  as  Dr.  Percy  observes,  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  original. 

Robin  Hood,  the  bold  outlaw  and  idol  of  the  common  people  of  his  time,  whose 
skill  in  archery  and  daring  adventures  has  invested  his  name  with  the  halo  of 
romance,  is  the  subject  of  song  in  an  old  ballad  called  "Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of 
Gisborne,"  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many  productions  in  which  he  figures. 

The  ballad  describes  one  of  Robin's  single-handed  conflicts;  his  victory  over  Guy 
of  Gisborne,  and  his  rescue  of  Little  John,  one  of  his  followers. 

It  opens  with  Robin  being  awakened  from  his  sleep  in  the  greenwood  by  the  song 
of  a  bird  and  his  telling  his  men  of  a  dream  he  has  had,  in  which  the  events  of  the 
day  are  foreshadowed. 

Robin  and  Little  John  then 

— cast  on  their  gowns  of  greene, 
And  tooke  theyr  bowes  each  one: 
And  they  away  to  the  greene  forrest 
A  shooting  forth  are  gone. 

They  soon  come  upon  Guy  of  Gisborne  leaning  against  a  tree.  Little  John  wishes 
to  approach  him,  but  Robin  refuses  to  let  him  go— 

"How  offt  send  I  my  men  beffore, 
And  tarry  my  selfe  behinde?" 

Whereupon  Little  John  gets  angry  and  leaves  Robin  and  goes  to  Barnesdale,  where 
he  finds  some  of  his  companions  engaged  with  the  sheriff's  men,  and  attempting  a 
rescue,  is  himself  captured  and  pinioned. 

Robin,  after  testing  Guy's  skill  with  the  bow  in  a  shooting  match,  discovers 
himself  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  slays  him.  He  appropriates  Guy's  clothes  and 
weapons,  and  fearing  misadventure  to  Little  John,  goes  to  Barnesdale.     He  is  mis- 
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taken  by  the  sheriff  for  Guy  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  disguise,  releases  Little 
John  and  gives  him  Guy's  bow,  etc.  The  sheriff,  realizing  the  condition  of  affairs, 
when  it  is  too  late,  retreats  towards  his  house  in  Nottinghamtowne,  while  Little 
John  makes  use  of  his  opportunity  and  lets  fly  his  arrows  with  such  good  effect 
that  the  sheriff  receives  one  where  a  fleeing  enemy  is  usually  supposed  to  get  his 
punishment. 

Another  old  ballad  treating  of  archery  and  adventure  is  "Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the 
Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesly,"  three  outlaws  who  infested  the  neighborhood 
of  Carlisle.  Its  general  style  and  versification  is  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
preceding  ballad,  but  its  curiosity  may  be  found  heightened  from  the  fact  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  worthies  that  figure  in  it  both  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson. 

"The  Tournament  of  Tottenham,"  which  was  first  printed  from  an  ancient  MS. 
in  1631,  is  a  humorous  old  ballad  ridiculing  the  chivalry  of  the  tourney.  It  describes 
the  gathering  of  a  parcel  of  country  bumpkins  to  do  battle  for  the  Reev's  daughter, 
and  portrays  with  admirable  humor  all  the  preparations  for  the  combat.  As  a  lit- 
erary production  it  is  of  ordinary  merit,  and  interesting  only  as  it  satirizes  this  relic 
of  chivalry. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ancient  ballads,  "Gentle  Herdsman,  Tell  to  Me," 
is  a  dialogue  between  a  pilgrim  seeking  the  way  to  Walsingham  and  a  herdsman. 
The  pilgrim  is  journeying  to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  which  was 
famous  in  its  time  for  the  many  visits  made  to  it,  not  only  in  England,  but  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  This  shrine  was  richly  endowed  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
but  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1 538  was  dismantled  and  destroyed  by 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  period,  whose  sacrilegious  hands  were  raised  against  every- 
thing sacred  and  divine. 

"Gentle  herdsman,  tell  to  me, 

Of  courtesy  I  thee  pray, 
Unto  the  towne  of  Walsingham 

Which  is  the  right  and  ready  way. 

"Unto  the  towne  of  Walsingham 

The  way  is  hard  for  to  be  gon; 
And  verry  crooked  are  those  pathes 

For  you  to  find  out  all  alone. 

"Weere  the  miles  double  thrise, 

And  the  way  never  so  ill, 
Itt  were  not  enough  for  mine  offence, 

Itt  is  soe  grievous  and  soe  ill." 

"Thy  years  are  young,  thy  face  is  faire, 

Thy  witts  are  weake,  thy  thoughts  are  greene; 

T  me  has  not  given  thee  leave,  as  yett, 
For  to  committ  so  great  a  sinne." 
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The  penitent  then  discovers  that  she  is  a  woman  who  by  wayward  cruelty  has 
killed  her  well-beloved,  and  that  for  his  sake  she  has  undertaken  the  pilgrimage.— 

"Now,  gentle  herdsman,  ask  no  more, 

But  keepe  my  secrets,  I  thee  pray. 
Unto  the  towne  of  Walsingham 

Six i w  me  the  right  and  ready  way." 

In  this  ballad,  as  will  be  observed,  the  verse  is  flowing  and  smooth,  the  sentiment 
religious,  and  the  story  told  with  charming  simplicity. 

"The  Ballad  of  Fair  Rosamond,"  the  subject  of  which  has  a  sentimental  popu- 
larity in  English  story,  seems  to  have  been  originally  published  in  1612.  It  tells  in 
simple  verse  of  King  Henry's  attachment  for  the  fair  Rosamond;  Queen  Eleanor's 
jealousy,  and  the  death  of  Rosamond.     Its  literary  merit  is  of  mediocre  value. 

The  legend  of  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  so  universally  popular  and  amusing, 
appears  among  the  black-letter  copies  of  old  ballads  in  the  Pepy's  collection.  The 
valorous  achievements  of  St.  George  are  told  in  the  opening  stanzas;  his  victories 
over  the  Saracens,  giants,  etc.,  and  his  final  arrival  in  Egypt,  where 

— a  dreadful  dragon,  fierce  and  fell, 

is  destroying  the  people. 
The  only  means  of  appeasing  the  dragon's  rage  is 

— to  present  some  virgin  clear, 
Whose  blood  his  fury  might  assuage. 

But  the  dragon,  more  voracious  than  a  similar  monster,  the  Minotaur  of  Crete, 
exacts  daily  tribute — 

'Till  all  the  maids  were  worn  away, 
And  none  were  left  him  to  devour; 
Save  the  King's  fair  daughter  brighte, 
Her  father's  only  hearte's  delight. 

The  fair  Sabra,  for  such  is  she  named,  after  protest  on  her  father's  part,  is  at  last 
devoted  to  the  dragon's  appetite,  and  being 

— rudely  tyed  unto  a  stake, 

is  discovered  by  St.  George,  who,  as  becomes  a  valiant  Knight,  slays  the  dragon 
and  rescues  her. 

After  being  betrayed  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  on  account  of  his  love  for  the 
fair  Sabra,  St.  George  manages  to  dig  his  way  out;  flees  toward  Christendom, 
killing  a  giant  or  two  on  the  way  and,  after  recruiting  several  bands  of  soldiers, 
returns  to  the  East  and  wreaks  vengence  on  his  enemies.  He  picks  up  with  the  fair 
Sabra  and  takes  her  back  to  England  with  him  where,  after  proving  her  fidelity  and 
virtue,  he  marries  her. 

They  many  a  year  of  joy  did  see, 
And  led  their  lives  in  Coventry. 
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The  story  of  St.  George  and  the  fair  Sabra  as  thus  told  in  this  ballad  is  taken 
from  the  very  ancient  legend  of  "Sir  Bevis." 

Scattered  through  Shakespeare's  plays  are  fragments  of  songs  that  were  no  doubt 
popular  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  which  have  been  lost  in  their  entirety,  as  previously 
noticed,  and  exist  only  in  the  few  lines  or  stanzas  that  he  has  preserved.  For  this 
reason  the  plays  may  be  said  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  repository  for  these  fragments, 
and  Dr.  Percy  in  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  handiwork,  and,  as  he  says,  "with  a 
few  supplemental  stanzas,"  has  connected  and  strung  them  together  in  a  little  tale 
which  he  calls  "The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

Of  Shakespeare's  own  work  as  a  song  writer,  one  of  his  most  beautiful  concep- 
tions, although  the  authorship  is  questioned,  is  "Take,  oh  Take  Those  Lips  Away," 
the  first  stanza  of  which  appears  in  "Measure  for  Measure."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  also  been  given  the  credit  of  this  exquisite  bit  of  verse,  and  as  both  stanzas 
appear  in  the  "Bloody  Brother,"  an  ingenious  editor  and  commentator  has  attributed 
the  first  stanza  to  Shakespeare  and  the  second  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

There  is  no  evidence  external  or  internal  at  this  day  to  determine  it,  but  the  song 
as  a  whole  bears  every  indication  of  one  composer. 

The  Elizabethan  period  and  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  are  particularly  rich 
in  song.  Besides  the  "immortal  bard"  himself,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  who  have  adorned  the  literature  of  England  with  their  songs, 
we  have  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Wither,  Carew,  Waller,  Herrick,  and  a  host  of  other 
sweet  singers. 

"The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  by  Marlowe,  and  the  "Nymph's  Reply," 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  two  pastoral  songs  of  charming  simplicity  and  freshness,  are 
too  familiar  to  the  general  reader  to  need  more  than  passing  mention. 

George  Wither,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  pastoral  poet,  has  left  some  beau- 
tiful songs  of  this  description.  As  an  example  of  his  finished  style,  the  first  stanza 
of  "The  Shepherd's  Resolution"  is  here  given: 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despaire, 

Dye  because  a  woman's  faire? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 

'Cause  another's  rosie  are? 

Be  shee  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May; 

If  shee  be  not  faire  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  faire  shee  be? 

Edmund  Waller,  whose  writings  are  characterized  by  sprightliness  and  gaiety, 
tempered  with  delicacy,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  dignity  and  care  he  displays 
even  in  his  light  productions.  Unfortunately,  many  of  his  subjects  are  common- 
place and  unworthy  the  attention  bestowed  on  them.  "Go,  Lovely  Rose,"  is  one  of 
his  most  pleasing  songs. 

In  "Unfading  Beauty,"  and  "Ask  Me  No  More,"  Thomas  Carew  has  contributed  a 
couple  of  songs  that  illustrate  the  pleasing  style  and  delicate  sentiment  of  this 
elegant,  but  at  one  time  much  neglected,  writer. 
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Among  what  may  be  termed  songs  of  the  affections  that  point  a  moral,  this  bit  bv 
"Rare  Ben  Jonson"  always  delights: 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast: 
Still  to  be  powd'red,  still  perfum'd: 
Lady  it  is  to  be  presum'd, 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicitie  a  grace, 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  haire  as  free: 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me, 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art, 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart 

which  might  fittingly  apply  to  the  follies  and  fancies  of  some  of  our  modern  belles. 
In  the  category  of  moral  songs  may  be  classed  "The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life," 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotten,  and  "Death's  Final  Conquest,"  by  James  Shirley. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate: 
Death  lays  its  icy  hand  on  kings: 
Sceptre,  crown, 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Robert  Herrick,  who  has  been  termed  the  English  Catullus,  is  probably  the  best 
known,  most  popular  and  most  versatile  of  the  old  song  writers.  His  pieces 
possess  a  varied  charm,  portraying  old  customs,  superstitions,  pictures  of  country 
life,  etc.,  and  his  verse  is  graceful  and  flowing.  Endowed  with  a  vivid  fancy  and 
warmth  of  feeling,  he  excelled  in  all  the  attributes  of  poetry,  but  his  beauties  are  too 
often  marred  by  his  coarseness,  which  in  many  instances  degenerates  into  indecency. 

"The  Mad  Maid's  Song"  is  one  of  his  best  productions. 

Good  morrow  to  the  day  so  fair, 

Good-morrow,  sir,  to  you; 
Good-morrow  to  mine  own  torn  hair, 

Bedabbled  all  with  dew. 

Good-morrow  to  this  primrose,  too; 

Good-morrow  to  each  maid, 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 

Wherein  my  love  is  laid. 

Ah,  woe  is  me — woe,  woe  is  me, 

Alack  and  well-a-day! 
For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee 

Which  bore  my  love  away. 
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I'll  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brave; 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  eyes; 
Nay,  now  I  think  they've  made  his  grave 

In  the  bed  of  strawberries. 

I'll  seek  him  there,  I  know  ere  this 

The  cold,  cold  earth  doth  shake  him; 
But  I  will  go,  or  send  a  kiss 

By  you,  sir,  to  awake  him. 

Pray  hurt  him  not,  though  he  be  dead, 

He  knows  well  who  do  love  him, 
And  who  with  green  turfs  rear  his  head, 

And  who  so  rudely  move  him. 

He's  soft  and  tender,  pray  take  heed; 

With  bands  of  cowslips  bind  him, 
And  bring  him  home;  but  'tis  decreed 

That  I  shall  never  find  him. 

In  "Songs  to  Lucasta,"  by  Richard  Lovelace,  we  have  a  collection  of  verses  justly 
admired  for  their  beauty  and  exuberant  fancy,  although  in  many  instances  marred 
by  an  unevenness  and  lack  of  care  inexcusable  in  a  writer  of  such  merit.  It  has  been 
said  of  Lovelace  that  while  his  versification  is  more  rugged  and  perhaps  unmusical 
than  any  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  and  while  he  lacks  the  grace  and  finish  of 
Wither,  Carew,  and  Herrick,  yet  he  has  left  behind  him  one  or  two  things  that 
probably  none  of  these  could  have  produced. 

It  was  while  he  was  committed  to  the  Gate  House  at  Westminster  for  presenting 
the  Kentish  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  general  redress  of  existing 
grievances,  that  he  wrote  the  celebrated  song/To  Althea  From  Prison,"  which,  if  he 
had  writted  nothing  else,  would  have  made  him  famous. 

The  concluding  stanza,  the  first  lines  of  which  allude  to  his  imprisonment,  will 
show  the  beauty  of  the  song. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free — 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Southey  says  of  this  song  that  it  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

The  very  popular  and  graceful  little  song,  "Phyllis  Is  My  Only  Joy,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  makes  us  regret  that  a  writer  of  his  talent  and  wit  should  too  often  sacrifice 
his  muse  to  unworthy  objects.  The  wilfulness  of  his  verse  has  perpetuated  a  witti- 
cism from  the  brilliant  but  dissolute  Rochester,  intended  to  be  laudatory,  but  of  ques- 
tionable commendation. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  florid  style  of  many  of  the  songs  of  his  time,  Milton's 
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"May  Song"  comes  to  us  with  all  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  balmy  spring.  We 
seem  to  feel  the  softness  of  the  morning  air,  to  see  the  glistening  dew  drops  that 
besprinkle  the  mead,  and  catch  the  scent  of  clover  and  wild  rose.  Like  a  draught 
of  pure  water  from  some  cooling  font,  it  invigorates  and  refreshes;  we  feel  better 
and  happier,  and  appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  all  that  surrounds  us. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Conies  dancing  from  the  east  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing: 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

And  now,  on  the  theory,  1  suppose,  that  all  things,  good  or  of  special  attraction, 
should  come  last,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  a  little  ballad  by  Chaucer,  much  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  show  that  the  father  of  English  poetry  could  occasionally 
take  a  rest  from  his  more  serious  work  and  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  a  song. 
The  versification  follows  the  Rondeau. 


Youre  two  eyn  sle  me  sodenly, 

I  may  the  beaute  of  them  not  sustene. 

So  wendeth  it  thorowout  my  herte  kene. 


And  but  your  words  will  helen  hastily 
My  herte's  wound,  while  that  it  is  grene, 
Youre  two  eyn  will  sle  me  sodenly. 


Upon  my  trouth  I  see  you  faithfully, 
That  ye  ben  of  my  liffe  and  deth  the  queen, 
For  with  my  deth  the  trouth  shall  be  sene. 
Youre  two  eyn,  &c. 

II. 


So  hath  your  beauty  fro  your  herte  chased 
Pitee,  that  me  n'  availeth  not  to  pleyn 
For  daunger  halt  your  mercy  in  his  cheyne 


Giltless  my  deth  thus  have  ye  purchased; 
I  see  you  soth,  me  nedeth  not  to  fayn: 
So  hath  your  beaute  fro  your  herte  chased 
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3. 

Alas  that  nature  hath  in  you  compassed 
So  grete  beaute,  that  no  man  may  atteyn 
To  mercy,  though  he  sterve  for  the  peyn. 
So  hath  your  beaute,  &c. 

III. 

l. 

Syn  I  fro  love  escaped  am  so  fat 
I  nere  think  to  ben  in  his  prison  lene; 
Syn  I  am  free  I  count  him  not  a  bene. 


He  may  answere  and  say  this  and  that, 
I  do  no  fors,  I  speak  right  as  I  mene; 
Syn  I  fro  love  escaped  am  so  fat. 

3, 

Love  hath  my  name  i-strike  out  of  his  sclat, 
And  he  is  strike  out  of  my  boke  clene: 
For  ever  mo  ther  is  non  other  mene. 
Syn  I  fro  love,  &c. 

And  so  the  old  songs  and  ballads  come  down  to  us  through  the  long  lapse  of  time 
with  a  freshness  and  vigor  in  marked  contrast  to  the  "prettiness  and  conceit"  of  so 
many  modern  productions.  Like  old  garden  flowers  they  exhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
country,  the  free  air  of  nature,  so  different  from  the  artificial  odor  of  the  hot-house 
exotic. 

Their  authors  were  close  to  nature,  and  drew  their  inspiration  from  robust  and 
healthy  sources. 

While  the  merit  in  some  of  the  old  ballads  may  be  obscure  to  the  casual  reader  by 
a  seeming  uncouthness  of  composition,  a  careful  study  will  discover  beauties  of 
thought  and  expression  both  diverting  and  instructive. 

That  they  have  served  as  models  is  apparent  in  the  works  of  many  modern 
authors,  Scott  having  adopted  the  style  of  opening  verse  peculiar  to  several  in  some 
of  his  songs. 

And  now  in  conclusion  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  songs  best  remem- 
bered are  those  that  preserve  purity  of  sentiment  and  language,  essential  requis- 
ites in  all  true  poetry. 

While  the  world  may  laugh  at  wit  that  raises  a  blush,  it  soon  forgets  it. 

Verses  of  a  healthy,  moral  tone  that  elevate  as  well  as  please,  live  and  are  cherished; 
while  those  of  a  questionable  character,  that  appeal  to  the  baser  instincts  of  man  are, 
after  curiosity  is  satisfied,  soon  neglected  and  in  due  course  relegated  to  a  merited 
oblivion.  William  F.  Quicksall. 
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A  "TWENTIETH  CENTURY"  MAN;  or  THE  HA'NTS  OF 
P1NEY  HOLLOW. 

By  Sam.  J.  Waggaman,  '98. 


CHAPTER  II 


CAMP   "1900." 

SUPPER  was  over  at  the  camp.  The  dishes  had  been  hustled  away  for  a  day- 
light washing,  the  fire  raked  into  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  and  night,  silent 
and  starlit,  wrapped  height  and  hollow  and  ridge. 

College  jokes,  songs  and  stories  had  been  for  the  time  exhausted,  and  the  four 
campers  were  stretched  upon  the  soft  carpet  of  pine  needles  in  more  thoughtful 
moods.  Carrots  was  still  rather  sullen  and  morose;  the  Dig,  who  was  18, 
smoked  a  short  pipe  reflectively,  while  Jack  and  Chips  were  enjoying  the  occasion 
as  only  happy,  care-free  boys  can. 

"This  is  what  I  call  great,"  said  Chips,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  deep  satisfaction. 
"I  can  fairly  feel  my  lungs  mending.  Gee!  the  stars  shine  bright  out  here.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  had  a  good  look  at  them  before." 

"That  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  being  born  a  millionaire,"  said  the  Dig,  dryly. 
"Its  all  electric  lights  with  you,  Chips.     Now  I " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"Go  on,"  said  Chips.    "It's  not  often  you  strike  the  I-note,  Dig.    What  about  I?" 

"I  was  about  to  say  I  had  found  the  stars  convenient  at  a  very  early  stage  of  my 
career,  as  they  were  the  only  light  I  had." 

"Good!"  said  Jack.     You're  hitting  the  right  key,  now,  Dig." 

"Biography  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Digby  Thorne:  No  illustrious  American 
ever  went  to  bed  by  gaslight  as  he  knew.  Moral:  Chips  try  a  course  of  study  by 
the  stars,"  said  Carrots,  with  an  ill-natured  laugh. 

Chips  echoed  the  laugh  good  humored.  Gilded  youth  though  he  was — his  un- 
limited supply  of  pocket  money  having  gained  him  his  soubriquet — Hal  Riggs  had 
one  of  those  sweet,  sunny  natures  that  can  flash  back  Fortune's  brightest  smile  un- 
spoiled. But  Chips'  college  course  so  far  had  been  a  distinct  failure.  He  had 
flunked  hopelessly  with  smiling  resignation  at  every  examination.  A  slight  bron- 
chial trouble,  however,  had  made  his  professors  lenient,  and  they  had  persuaded 
him  to  utilize  his  summer  holiday  by  studying  with  Digby  Thorne  as  coach. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  found  for  Chips,  petted  child  of  Fortune  that  he 
was,  than  the  gaunt,  rugged-featured  youth  beside  him. 

Digby  Thorne,  or  the  Dig,  as  he  was  generally  called,  held  a  free  scholarship  at 
Saint  Bride's  College,  and,  without  money,  friends  or  influence,  had  gained  a  certain 
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standing  among  his  fellow  students,  not  only  by  brilliant  talents  and  achievements 
in  his  classes,  but  also  by  a  certain  bold,  sturdy  independence  of  character  that 
defied  both  condescension  and  contempt.  Poverty  was  accepted  by  him  with  a  calm 
indifference  that  took  away  half  its  sting.  Napless  coats,  rusty  hats,  and  shabby 
boots  were  worn  with  unflinching  heroism;  contributions  were  disregarded,  clubs 
and  societies  ignored.  The  Dig  had  come  to  college  simply  to  work,  and  he  worked 
manfully— coaching,  copying — eking  out  in  every  way  the  pittance  needed  for  his 
modest  wants,  while  he  studied  in  hours  and  out  of  hours  with  the  concentration  of 
a  mighty  purpose  that  never  wavered  nor  waned. 

Two  years  of  his  course  had  already  been  accomplished,  and  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  third  with  a  prestige  that  seemed  to  assure  even  more  brilliant  success,  when 
one  of  the  professors  suggested  this  trip  with  the  young  campers  into  the  pine 
woods.     Digby's  dark  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought. 

Dancing,  dressing,  frolicing  in  fashionable  ways,  were  not  for  him,  but  camping 
was  just  in  his  line.  Besides,  Jack,  whom  he  had  pulled  through  his  Greek  exami- 
nation the  last  year,  was  a  prime  favorite  of  his,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Chips'  father 
was  to  pay  him  $25  a  month  to  push  that  smiling  youth  through  the  stern  "con- 
ditions" that  barred  his  way.  So  Dig  had  become  a  gaunt,  strong,  rugged  presence 
in  this  gay  and  thoughtless  band — the  backbone  of  the  party,  as  everyone  felt. 

"Time  for  all  of  you  weak-lunged  fellows  to  turn  in,"  he  said  warningly.  "This 
night  breeze  is  freshening  up.  Put  your  blankets  over  the  pine  boughs  I  have 
heaped  up  in  the  corner  of  the  tent,  and  tumble  in.  I'll  do  picket  duty  to-night 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  ha'nts,  so  you  can  sleep  in  peace." 

"All  the  ghosts  from  the  Styx  wouldn't  wake  me  to-night,"  said  Chips,  yawning. 
"Come  in,  Carrots,  Dig  is  the  medical  adviser  of  this  expedition.  1  tell  you  this 
goes  ahead  of  hair  mattress  and  spring  beds,"  he  continued,  flinging  himself  delight- 
edly on  his  couch  of  pine  boughs. 

"You're  a  fool,  Hal,"  was  the  glum  answer,  "and  I'm  another  to  have  come  on 
this  wild  goose  chase  with  you.  If  it  were  not  for  the  money  I've  spent,  I  would 
quit  the  party  to-morrow." 

"Great  Cajsar!"  exclamed  Chips,  in  amazement.     "What  for?" 

"I  don't  like  the  place,"  said  Carrots,  irritably.  "Who  ever  heard  of  camping  by  a 
graveyard?  And  it's  too  poky  and  still.  1  thought  Jack  Mason's  people  were  up 
in  the  world,  and  we  would  see  some  fun.  And  more  than  all  (the  speaker's  voice 
grew  sharper)  I  don't  like  the  way  you  are  letting  Digby  Thorne  boss  everything  and 
everybody — a  coarse,  common  fellow — from  no  one  knows  where!" 

"Dig!"  said  Chips,  sleepily,  "he  is  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than  either  you  or  I." 

"I  don't  care  how  clever  he  is,"  was  the  angry  rejoinder,  "he  can't  fool  me.  You 
and  Jack  Mason  can  take  him  to  your  hearts  and  homes  if  you  please,  but  you  will 
be  sorry  for  it,  mark  my  words.  He  is  the  kind  to  push  in  and  push  on— until  you 
can't  push  him  off." 

Carrots  had  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  but  the  walls  of  a  tent  are  thin  and  every  word 
of  the  conversation  had  reached  Dig's  ears,  as  he  lay  stretched  by  the  dying  fire 
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that  Jack  was  busily  tramping  into  darkness.     The  hot  blood  surged  tumultuously 
through  the  listener's  veins,  but  he  made  no  sign  even  to  Jack,  who  had  not  heard. 

"I  don't  want  to  send  the  old  place  in  a  blaze,"  said  Jack,  flinging  himself  down 
at  Dig's  side.     "A  spark  can  do  a  lot  of  harm  in  a  pine  woods." 

"Yes,"  answered  Dig  quietly.  "A  spark  can  do  a  lot  of  harm  anywhere  if  it  is 
fanned.     Fellows  like  me  learn  to  stamp  them  out  before  they  catch." 

"And  fellows  like  me  learn  to  blaze  up  and  burn,"  said  Jack,  laughing. 

"Exactly,"  answered  the  Dig.     "I've  just  been  lying  here  thinking  of  the  differ 
ence  between  us.     You  were  born  to  all  this," — he  took  in  the  shadowed  landscape 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand — "to  an  old  home;  an  honored  name,  fortune,  friends- 
all  things  good  and  great  and  beautiful.     1  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  of  parents  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write." 

"Well,"  said  Jack  sturdily,  though  he  was  taken  a  little  aback  by  this  confession, 
"that  did  not  hurt  them,  and  has  not  hurt  you." 

"You  have  not  heard  all.  I  do  not  often  strike  the  I-note,  as  Chips  says,"  con- 
tinued Digby.  "To  tell  the  truth,  there  is  not  much  music  in  it.  But  I  don't  want 
to  sail  under  false  colors  down  here  among  you  people,  Jack.  At  college,  well,  it's 
nobody's  business;  1  hold  my  own  and  ask  no  favors.  But  I'm  not  your  sort,  Jack, 
as  you  can  see." 

"Who  cares  for  that,"  said  Jack,  feeling  nevertheless  the  pinch  of  old  aristocratic 
traditions,  and  wondering  what  Dig  would  say  next. 

"You  do,"  answered  Dig  with  a  dry  laugh.  "Everybody  does.  If  you  had  a 
sister  you  would  not  like  to  see  her  walking  with  a  coarse,  low-born  fellow,  I  know. 
And  that  is  what  1  am.  You  see,  1  don't  mince  matters.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  ragged  shaver,  and  my  f?ther  married  again.  1  had  not  even 
the  tender  love  of  a  true  mother  to  bless  my  life." 

"There  were  only  two  of  us,  myself  and — and  my  sister,  a  year  younger,"  con- 
tinued Digs,  in  a  perceptibly  affected  tone.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  her — for  Dorothy, 
1  do  not  know  where  I  would  have  been — perhaps,  corralling  wild  horses,  or  holding 
up  travelers  in  the  western  wilds;  for  my  step-mother  was  a  hard,  coarse  woman, 
without  heart  or  soul.  What  she  made  of  my  childhood  1  don't  like  to  think,  I 
don't  like  to  say." 

"Then  don't  try,  old  fellow,"  said  Jack  pitifully.  "Don't  talk  about  it  at  all. 
What's  the  good?" 

But  the  barriers  were  down,  and  Digs'  story  seemed  to  swell  on  like  a  long  pent- 
up  flood. 

"It  was  nag  and  beat  and  drive  for  Dorothy  and  me  all  the  time.  Other  children 
came,  and  we  had  to  starve  and  work  for  them  from  morning  until  night;  father 
was  an  easy-going  man  and  she,  this  step-mother  of  ours,  got  her  grip  on  him  and 
drove  him  as  she  pleased.  There  was  no  church  for  us,  no  school;  neither  book 
nor  paper  ever  entered  the  house.  We  lived  and  worked  like  dumb  cattle,  without 
minds  or  souls — all  but  Dorothy.  She  picked  up  her  letters  somehow;  and  after- 
wards taught  them  to  me  with  an  old  circus  poster.     I've  got  that  poster — with  the 
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dancing  bears  and  leaping  horses  that  allured  me  into  the  fields  of  knowledge — yet. 
Then  we  managed  to  borrow  some  books  from  the  other  boys.  I  would  also  do 
chores  for  them  while  they  were  at  school  during  the  day,  and  they  would  show  me 
their  lessons  and  examples  at  night.  At  first  it  only  seemed  fun,  like  a  new  puzzle 
or  play  thing.  I  began  to  see  1  had  struck  a  road  that  led  somewhere;  I  kept  on 
and  studied  hard.  Lord!  you  lucky  boys  don't  know  what  study  means.  I  grew  to 
like  it — to  love  it.  It  was  the  breath  of  a  new  life  to  me;  it  was  as  if  a  beaten, 
driven,  mired  thing  had  found  wings. 

"Poor  little  Dorothy,  tired  out  with  fretting  babies  and  house-cleaning,  was  soon 
left  asleep  with  her  primer  and  broken  slate  beside  her,  while  1  sat  by  the  old  loft 
window  the  night  through,  working  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

"It  all  came  out  at  last  when  Jim  Connors,  the  biggest  dunce  in  the  county,  took 
the  prize  for  the  mathematical  problem  that  1  had  worked  out  for  him  in  payment 
for  a  dog-eared  algebra.  Jim  went  to  the  Brothers  School  in  P — ,  and  his  teacher 
caught  on  to  the  business  and  questioned  him.  1  was  found  out — in  fact,  Jim  was 
fool  enough  to  give  the  whole  thing  dead  away. 

"Brother  Fabian  heard  all  about  us,  and  he  walked  out  to  the  field  one  day,  where 
I  was  ditch-digging,  and  offered  me  my  schooling  for  my  help  on  their  farm.  1 
took  it.  I  had  to  milk  night  and  morning,  feed  the  cows,  and  clean  the  stables. 
But  one-half  of  my  time  was  my  own,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it.  I  won  the  Saint 
Bride  scholarship  that  has  put  me  here." 

Aristocrat,  as  he  was  born  and  bred,  Jack's  young  American  blood  thrilled 
while  Digs  related  to  him  this  sad  story. 

"Grip,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "Bully  for  you,  I  say.  You're 
booked  for  the  tip-top  of  the  ladder,  Dig.  But  Dorothy,  poor  little  Dorothy!  when 
did  you  leave  her?" 

"When  1  had  to  leave  her,"  answered  Dig,  a  note  of  bitterness  in  his  voice,  "behind 
— at  home — slaving,  struggling  still.  But,"  continued  Dig,  as  he  rose  and  stretched 
his  gaunt,  rugged  form  to  its  full  breadth  and  height,  "I'll  lift  her  yet,  Jack.  I'll 
have  the  strength  before  long.  That's  what  is  before  me  night  and  day — to  lift 
little  Dorothy;  to  put  her  on  a  level  with  the  best,  the  purest  and  the  noblest  in  the 
land.  And  she  would  shine  there,  too — my  little  Dorothy.  She  would  shine  as 
bright  and  clear  as  one  of  those  stars."  And  Dig's  deep  voice  shook  and  his  broad 
breast  heaved;  while  Jack,  looking  at  the  strong,  rugged  figure  facing  him  in  the 
starlight,  felt  that  Dig  indeed  would  lift  his  loved  ones  when  he  willed." 

"And  now,"  said  Dig  in  an  entirely  changed  tone,  "if  you  mean  to  start  out  fishing  at 
daybreak,  Jack,  you  had  better  turn  in.    I'll  sleep  outside;  the  tent  is  too  close  forme." 

"All  right,  old  fellow."  And  there  was  a  new  infliction  of  comradeship  in  Jack's 
tone  that  Dig's  quick  ear  gladly  caught.  "Call  me  at  daybreak,  then,  and  good 
night."  And  tumbling  into  his  couch  of  pine  boughs,  Jack,  tired  out  with  his 
labors,  was  soon  asleep  in  his  "guarded  tent." 

Not  so  with  the  "picket"  without.  Though  he  felt  there  was  no  need  to  watch 
Dig's  eyes  refused  to  close.     His  iron  frame  felt  no  fatigue.     The  story  told  to  Jack 
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had  quickened  his  pulses;  had  aroused  in  his  memory  all  those  mighty  forces  which 
had  been  slumbering  in  those  of  his  ancestors  for  ages,  and  were  now  wakened  in  him. 

"There  is  the  untouched  energy  of  generations  in  that  boy's  brain,"  had  said  a 
wise  old  professor  when  Digby  Thorne  took  the  college  scholorship.  "You  may 
talk  about  inherited  cultivation,  but  when  stored  up  fuel  like  his  bursts  into  flame 
it  lights  the  world." 

Echoes  of  cheer  like  these  were  sounding  in  Dig's  ear  to-night. 

Hitherto  he  had  shrunk  instinctively  in  the  shadow  of  his  humble  obscurity,  but 
Ned  Brandin's  words  had  stung  him  into  facing  Jack  in  the  clear  light  of  truth. 
Here  in  the  threshold  of  Jack's  old  home,  rich  in  its  aristocratic  traditions,  he  had 
shown  himself  as  he  was — lowly  born,  lowly  bred — lowly  bound  in  every  way;  and 
yet  Jack's  honest  tone  and  words  and  handclasps  had  told  told  him,  to  power  like 
his,  every  barrier  of  caste  was  down. 

We  know  no  limits,  no  bounds,  no  bars, 
We  Twentieth  Century  men — 

his  heart  seemed  to  sing  exultantly,  as  he  pictured  the  future  with  Dorothy — 
Dorothy  freed  from  all  sordid  cares,  all  heavy  burdens;  Dorothy  mistress  of  some 
sweet  peaceful  home  like  this  before  him;  Dorothy  with  her  pale  little  face  rosy,  her 
bare  little  feet  shod,  her  weary  little  hands  at  rest. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  repeated  almost  fiercely  to  himself,  as  the  picture  of  his  patient, 
drudging  sister  arose  painfully  before  his  eyes.  "I'll  lift  her  out  of  it  all.  She  shall 
have  a  white  gown  like  the  girls  wore  on  class  day,  and  roses  in  her  hat,  and — and 
fluffy  things  about  her  shoulders.  By  George!  she  will  be  prettier  than  any  of  them — 
my  little  blue-eyed  Dorothy.  1  am  getting  there;  everybody  says  so.  Only  a  couple 
of  years  more  and  I  can  put  in  a  lever  that  will  make  things  move.     Eh!  what's  that?" 

He  started  up  as  he  spoke,  for  a  light  had  suddenly  flashed  directly  upon 
his  upturned  face  and  gone  out  into  darkness  again. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  asked  cautiously,  unwilling  to  alarm  the  sleeping  camp. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  light  flashed  out  again — on  the  rocks  above. 

Digby  sprang  up  in  fearless  pursuit  of  the  midnight  visitant,  catching  a  rifle  from 
the  stack  beside  the  tent,  as  he  dashed  up  the  hill. 

"Halt!"  he  cried  peremptorily,  hearing  a  scuffle  through  the  bushes.  "Halt,  you 
thief!    What  have  you  been  stealing?" 

"Stealing!"  echoed  a  coarse  voice,  as  a  clumsy  figure  loomed  up  in  the  shadows. 
"I  ain't  been  stealing  nothing!  Can't  a  fellow  cross  the  hills  without  being  held  up 
like  this?  Put  up  that  shooting  iron,  youngster;  I  don't  want  no  row,  but  if  it  comes 
to  a  scrap  you'll  find  Tom  Dunn  is  an  ugly  customer  to  tackle  either  by  night  or  day." 

"Tom  Dunn!"  echoed  Digby,  starting.     "Not  Tom  Dunn  of  Red  Hill?" 

"That  same,"  answered  the  other,  flashing  open  the  slide  of  his  lantern  into  Dig's 
face;  "and,  Jehosaphat!  if  this  ain't  my  step-nephew,  Dig  Thorne.  Lord!  Dig,  my 
boy,  this  is  unexpected.  How  are  ye,  and  whar  did  ye  drop  from?  I'm  glad  to  see 
ye,  Digs  'pon  my  word!" 
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Dig  could  not  echo  the  sentiment.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his  dreary  past  had  uprisen 
to  confront  him,  even  as  he  had  defied  it;  for  Mr.  Tom  Dunn  was  in  face,  figure  and 
manners  a  fair  type  of  the  old  life  he  had  left  behind. 

"1  am  camping  here  with  some  of  our  college  boys,"  he  said  briefly. 

"College  boys!"  repeated  Mr.  Dunn.  "So  that's  a  camp  of  college  boys,  is  it? 
First  rate!  First  rate!  And  you  are  with  them?  Lord!  how  curious  things  do  turn 
out,  to  be  sure.  To  think  of  Dig  Thorne  as  used  to  run  around  in  my  old  cut-down 
clothes  a  playing  the  gentleman  like  this!  College  boys!"  and  as  if  he  found  the 
situation  extremely  amusing,  Mr.  Dunn  leaned  back  against  a  rock  and  indulged  in 
a  low,  chuckling  laugh.  "Dorothy  told  me  about  it,"  he  continued.  "She  told  me 
how  you  was  at  a  big-bug  college." 

"Dorothy!"  repeated  Dig  eagerly.     "When  did  you  see  Dorothy?" 

"Lemme  see,  now,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  "  'twas  somewhere  about  two  months  ago. 
Got  a  sort  of  down  on  my  luck  and  thought  I  would  strike  your  step-marm  and 
Sister  Poll  for  a  few  weeks'  board  and  lodging.  But  whew!  Geewhilakins!  I  would 
rather  pick  oakum  at  the  workhouse  any  time.  I  tell  you,  Dig,  being  as  we're  both 
in  the  family,  that  ar  woman's  tongue  and  that  ar  woman's  temper  is  a  combination 
that  would  knock  the  spirit  out  of  any  man.  Your  dad's  gone  down  under  it,  and 
no  wonder." 

"Father  has  gone  down!     How?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Lord!  haven't  ye  heard?     Hasn't  nobody  writ  you  about  it?" 

"No,  I  have  not  been  home  for  two  years.  I  have  no  money  to  travel  so  far,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  write  but  Dorothy,  who,  poor  child,  can  only  send  me  a  few  lines 
every  month  or  so." 

"And  she  didn't  tell  you — she  wouldn't  tell  you — how  your  dad  had  a  stroke 
this  spring  and  ain't  had  no  use  of  hisself  since?" 

"My  father  had  a  stroke!    No,  1  never  heard  of  it  until  now,"  said  Dig,  sternly. 

"Wal,  it's  a  fact.  He  is  laid  up  on  the  shelf,  no  more  good  than  a  baby.  And  if 
Poll  was  fierce  before,  wild  cats  is  tame  to  her  now.  It's  scold  and  screech  and  cuss 
from  morning  till  night.  You'd  s'pose  your  dad  had  gone  off  into  an  appleplexy 
jist  to  spite  her,  the  way  she  jaws  him  about  it.  And  Dorothy,  poor  little  Dorothy!" 
continued  Dunn,  and,  reckless  vagabond  that  he  was,  his  tone  had  a  tremor  of  pity, 
"if  ever  there  was  a  pore  little  nagged,  driven,  beat-out  critter,  it's  that  gal.  She  is 
a  cooking,  a  nussing,  a  sewing  and  a  scrubbing,  a  slaving  everywhere  and  everyway 
from  morning  'till  night.  There  ain't  a  picking  on  her  poor  little  bones,  and  her 
face  is  that  white  and  pinched  and  peaked  you  couldn't  tell  whether  she  was 
17  or  70.  And  Poll  and  them  lubberly  brats  of  hern,  and  your  dad  are  always 
nagging  and  a  driving  of  her!  She  can't  stand  it;  she  hez  got  the  same  cough  the 
folks  say  es  took  your  mother;  it's  agin  all  natur  for  her  to  stand  it  long." 

"And  she  shall  not,"  burst  from  Dig's  quivering  lips.  "I  will  stop  it.  Great 
heavens,  what  a  blind,  selfish  brute  1  have  been.  1  will  go  home  and  stop  this  before 
another  week  is  out." 

"Lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dunn,  startled  at  the  passion  in  the  tone,  "what  could  ye 
do,  Dig?" 

"Take  my  father's  place;  stand  between  Dorothy  and  the  woman  who  is  killing 
her— save  my  sister,  no  matter  what  it  costs,"  was  Dig's  reply. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHURCHMAN 


The  second  task  that  Richelieu  set  for  himself  was  "to  abuse  the  pride  of  the  high 
nobles,"  to  break  down  this  almost  adamantine  power,  which  had  grown  up  since 
the  time  of  Henry  IV,  and  which  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  disin- 
tegration. He  saw  from  the  outset  that  strength  and  order  were  impossibilities  to 
France,  unless  the  great  nobles  were  brought  under  control. 

With  characteristic  fearlessness  and  impartiality,  Richelieu  began  his  work  of 
chastisement  by  subjecting  no  less  a  personage  than  his  old  protectress,  the  queen- 
mother,  Mary  de  Medici.  This  meddlesome  and  weak-minded  woman  had  been  a 
source  of  constant  trouble,  dissatisfaction  and  conspiracy  ever  since,  at  Concini's 
death,  Louis  took  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government.  She  had  at  first 
supported  Richelieu,  and  he  was  greatly  in  her  debt  for  the  opportunity  given  him 
of  entering  the  king's  council  and  taking  the  lead  thereof.  Yet  the  new  minister  soon 
gave  clear  evidence  of  the  staunchest  adherence  to  his  master,  and  proved  that  it  was 
not  in  him  to  toady  to  the  queen-mother,  as  did  the  numerous  puppets  of  her  coterie. 
This  open  opposition  set  Mary  violently  against  him,  and  she  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  her  efforts  to  find  accusations  whereby  to  oust  from  his  vantage  ground  the 
king's  too  able  and  influential  minister. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Rochellois,  and  the  consequent  submission  of  the  whole 
Huguenot  body  at  large,  the  king  fell  sick  at  Lyons.  The  queen-mother  and  queen- 
regnant,  Anne  of  Austria,  at  once  beset  him  with  every  entreaty,  and  most  eagerly 
urged  him  to  cast  off  Richelieu,  and  to  shake  himself  altogether  free  from  his 
powerful  minister.  The  affectionate  solicitude  now  shown  him  by  his  mother 
softened  Louis'  heart  towards  her,  and  he  promised  to  grant  her  request  just  as  soon 
as  peace  had  been  declared  in  Italy.  Marillac  offered  to  kill  the  cardinal,  Bassom- 
piere  suggested  that  he  be  imprisoned,  Guise  that  he  be  exiled.  Strangely  enough, 
these  three  toadies  to  the  queen  met — each  one  of  them — the  very  same  fate  which  he 
himself  had  suggested  should  fall  to  Richelieu's  lot. 

For  some  time  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  queen-mother.  No  sooner  was  the 
looked-for  peace  declared  than  the  court  was  moved  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and  Mary 
took  high-handed  charge  of  affairs  in  her  own  and  the  royal  household.  All  the 
old  officials  were  dismissed,  and  among  them  Madame  de  Combalet,  the  cardinal's 
favorite  niece.  In  place  of  these,  a  crowd  of  Mary's  hangers-on  were  thrust  into 
office  entirely  without  regard  for  aptitude  and  ability.  Two  of  her  favorites,  the 
brothers  Marillac,  were  appointed  by  Mary  to  the  premiership  and  the  command  of 
the  army.  And  once  again  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  thwarted  woman  foisted  upon 
the  community  the  rule  of  a  set  of  fawning  sycophants.  The  king,  in  remorse  and 
fear,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  his  mother,  for  the  love  of  France,  not  to  undo 
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the  great  good  that  had  been  so  laboriously  brought  about.  Even  the  great  cardinal 
himself,  with  most  humble  and  submissive  tears,  tried  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  her 
hatred,  and  to  moderate  her  anger.  But  her  hatred  and  her  anger  against  him  had 
risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  neither  his  submission  nor  his  tears  could  effect  any 
reconciliation  whatsoever;  and  the  greatest  friend  France  ever  had,  retired  with 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

Yet  Richelieu  did  not  diminish  his  efforts  to  stem  the  current  of  misrule.  Here, 
as  on  many  another  occasion, 

"Where  the  lion's  skin  was  short,  he  eked  it 
Out  with  the  fox's." 

The  queen-mother  remained  at  the  Luxembourg,  but  allowed  the  king  to  go  to 
Versailles  for  distraction.  The  cardinal  was  informed  of  this  by  St.  Simon,  and 
hurrying  after  the  king,  obtained  easy  admission  to  his  cabinet.  What  happened 
during  this  interview  history  has  not  recorded.  But  Louis  was  completely  won  over 
to  the  cardinal.  De  Merrillac,  the  new  premier,  arrived  at  Versailles  to  seek  a  formal 
installation  into  his  office,  just  as  Louis  was  ordering  Richelieu  to  remain  prime 
minister.  He  was  at  once  seized  for  crimes  of  old  standing,  and  put  in  prison.  His 
brother  was  arrested  that  very  evening  at  a  supper  which  he  had  given  to  celebrate 
his  appointment  as  commander.  All  the  queen-mother's  chief  pets  and  accomplices 
were  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  were  thus  duped  out  and  out  on  this,  for  them,  most 
fatal  day,  November  the  11th,  1630,  which  French  wit  has  not  unmeaningly 
christened  the  "Day  of  Dupes."  The  queen-mother  was  at  last  exiled  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  ever  again  counteracting  the  good  that 
Richelieu  was  doing  France. 

While  Richelieu  was  thus,  for  all  of  five  years,  the  object  of  the  queen-mother's 
most  violent  hatred,  and  while  he  was  doing  his  best  to  circumvent  her,  he  had  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  that  the  grasping  nobles  do  neither  France  nor  himself  any 
harm.  When  he  had,  six  years  before  this,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief  councillor, 
he  had  found  that  the  intrigues  of  the  nobles,  and  the  weak-minded  policy  of  Mary 
and  of  Louis,  had  rendered  impure  the  very  heart-blood  of  the  state.  His  very  first 
act  had,  therefore,  been  to  cut  out  from  the  very  heart  of  French  politics  a  number 
of  unworthy  nobles,  and  to  replace  them  by  men  on  whom  he  could  rely. 

But  these  disgraced  nobles  were  still  restless.  Richelieu  attacked  the  very  leader 
of  them  all,  and  buckled  to  in  downright  earnest,  in  order  to  quiet  forever  the  queen  - 
mother's  favorite  and  worthless  son,  Louis'  brother,  Gaston,  Duke  of  Anjou.  The 
boldness  of  this  step  is  quite  apparent.  For  Louis  was  sickly  and  childless,  and 
Monsieur,  as  the  people  styled  Gaston,  was  as  likely  as  not  almost  any  day  to  be 
called  to  the  throne  of  France. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  history  a  more  worthless  fellow  in  a  high  place  than 
Monsieur.  His  was  a  most  contemptible  and  revolting  character.  The  first  to 
initiate  a  plot,  the  first  to  fly  from  discovery;  arousing  discontent  in  every  heart; 
ready  to  betray  and  sacrifice  every  man  who  listened  to  his  plans;  there  was  no 
villainy,  no  treachery  too  black  for  his  approval;  there  was  no  meanness,  no  degrada- 
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tion  to  which  he  was  not  ready  to  submit  to  save  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
his  evil  doings.  He  knew  but  one  fear — that  of  Richelieu.  The  usual  objection  he 
pushed  with  his  followers  was: 

"Richelieu  is  an  Argus; 
One  of  his  hundred  eyes  will  light  upon  us, 
And  then — good-bye  to  life!" 

Historians,  however,  record  one  good  action  of  Gaston's  life.  Once  at  his  lever,  he 
missed  his  repeating  watch.  It  was  thereupon  proposed  that  all  present  be  searched. 
He  replied  in  good-natured  wise:  "On  the  contrary;  all  of  you  go  out.  It  is  near  the 
hour,  and  the  watch  may  strike  and  betray  its  possessor." 

In  1626,  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  his  admission  to  the  king's  council, 
Richelieu  had  choked,  before  it  had  reached  full  blaze,  a  plot  of  the  old  sort,  but  a 
little  more  disastrous  in  its  aims.  In  this  conspiracy  Monsieur  was  the  figure-head 
and  arch-traitor.  His  design  was  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  minister,  but  the 
dethronement  of  the  king,  the  latter's  divorce  from  his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
her  marriage  with  himself. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  villainous  plot,  the  cardinal  was  for  a  time  fully  bent  on 
getting  out  of  the  reach  of  the  animosity  of  his  relentless  enemies.  His  soul  was 
weary  of  "plots  and  counterplots;"  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  weak  king's  court 
were  oppressive  to  him;  he  preferred  to  retire  to  his  quiet  diocese  of  Lucon.  But 
the  ever  changing  king,  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  being  left  to  govern  alone,  could 
not  hear  of  his  minister's  retirement.     For  throughout  all  Europe 

"Thrones  totter!  dynasties  dissolve! 
The  soil  he  guards  alone  escapes  the  earthquake!" 

Louis  begs  and  begs  Richelieu  to  stay:  "if  not  for  me — for  France!"  He  is  most 
lavish  in  his  promises  of  support.  "Assure  yourself  that  I  will  never  change,"  he 
writes,  "and  whoever  attacks  you,  you  shall  have  me  for  your  second." 

Moved  partly  by  these  entreaties  and  promises,  but  mostly  by  his  great  love  for 
France,  Richelieu  took  it  in  hand  to  foil  the  plotters.  In  a  very  short  time,  Gaston 
was  on  his  knees  before  the  minister,  in  abject  submission,  swearing  upon  the  gospel 
to  love  those  who  loved  the  king,  and  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  least  word  he 
heard  uttered  against  him  or  his  councillors,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  approval 
of  the  arrest  of  his  own  accomplices.  Of  these  Ornano,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Concini,  was  sent  to  the  Bastile;  the  Due  de  Vendome,  half-brother  of  the  king,  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  the  remarried  widow  of  De  Luynes,  went  into  exile,  and 
the  Comte  de  Chalais,  the  king's  favorite,  to  the  scaffold. 

Shortly  afterwards  Monsieur  was  persuaded  to  be  married,  and,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1626,  became  the  husband  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  created  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  now  remained  quite  peaceful, 
and  played  the  cardinal  no  tricks  for  about  four  years.  But  after  the  "Day  of 
Dupes,"  he  came  to  the  cardinal's  with  a  strong  escort  to  take  back  the  word  he  had 
given  to  show  Richelieu  his  affection.     He  then  fled  to  Spain,  gathered  a  few  wretched 
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regiments  and  re-entered  France  at  their  head,  thus  for  the  first  time  boldly  and 
openly  unfurling  the  standard  of  revolt.  Henry,  Due  de  Montmorency,  Marshal  of 
France,  and  Governor  of  Languedoc,  joined  Gaston  in  this  revolt.  The  master 
mind  and  sturdy  heart  of  Richelieu  put  a  speedy  end  to  this  uprising  of  1626. 
Unfortunate  Montmorency  was  captured  and  whirled  to  his  destruction;  lucky 
Gaston,  as  usual,  gave  forth  his  meaningless  promises  to  do  better,  and  was  let  go 
scott-free. 

These  fearful  examples  of  punishment  should  have  been  a  good  lesson  to 
Monsieur,  but  they  kept  him  quiet  only  ten  years.  In  1636,  we  find  him  again 
backsliding.  This  time  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  Gaston  and  two  other  gentlemen 
lay  in  wait  to  assassinate  Richelieu.  All  went  well,  and  the  other  three  only  awaited 
Monsieur's  signal  to  strike.  Monsieur,  however,  was  so  overpowered  by  the  dignity 
and  terror  of  the  presence  of  the  one  man  he  feared,  that  he  failed  to  give  the  looked- 
for  signal,  and  rushed  away  in  a  state  of  utter  and  unreasoning  panic. 

The  last  and  most  daring  of  this  miscreant's  intrigues  is  that  on  which  Bulwer 
Lytton  has  founded  his  drama,  Richelieu.  The  fascinating  Henri  d'Effiat,  Marquis 
de  Cing  Mars,  grand  equerry  of  France  and  favorite  of  the  king,  who  had  been 
introduced  into  court  by  Richelieu,  and  then  literally  "rocked  and  dandled  into 
power,''  together  with  the  traitorous  and  incompetent  Gaston,  wove  a  most  carefully 
fabricated  plot  to  oust  the  cardinal  from  his  office,  and  to  dethrone  the  king.  A 
treaty  was  made  by  Bouillon  for  an  army  from  Spain  to  cover  the  Sedan.  Richelieu 
was  at  this  time  sick,  well  nigh  to  death.  Yet  he  managed  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
treaty,  and  gave  it  to  the  king.  Lytton  well  describes  the  king's  quandary  on  hearing 
such  news.     He  could  only  hold  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  cry: 

"Orleans — Bouillon — heavens! — the  Spaniard! 
Where  will  they  be  next  week?" 

And  Richelieu,  rising  with  all  the  pent  up  vigor  that  his  strong  will  could  ever 
draw  forth  from  his  sickly  frame,  snatched  from  out  the  king's  hands  that  fatal 
document,  tramped  upon  it,  and  thundered  forth: 

"There — at  my  feet!" 
"For  in  one  moment  there  did  pass 
Into  this  withered  frame  the  might  of  France." 

Cing  Mars  and  his  friend,  De  Thou,  were  arrested  and  executed;  the  entire  plo. 
was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  charmed  life  of  Orleans  was  still  left  to  him. 

Gaston  and  his  accomplices  were  not  the  only  nobles  brought  to  order.  In  1627, 
the  grandees  were  taught  a  much-needed  lesson.  Public  and  timely  notice  had  been 
given  that  the  law  against  duelling  would  be  enforced  with  all  vigor,  and  yet  that 
pernicious  practice  went  on.  Many  offenders  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  or  sent 
into  exile.  But  the  first  to  meet  the  full  vigor  of  the  law  were  two  of  the  highest 
nobles  of  France.  M.  de  Bouteville,  of  the  house  of  Montmorency,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  twenty-one  affairs  of  honor,  came  to  Paris  to  fight  the  Mar- 
quis de  Beuvron.  Both  unfeignedly  laughed  at  the  law,  and,  without  the  least  ado, 
fought  in  broad  daylight  on  the  Place  Royale.     M.  de  Bussy  d'Amboise,  the  Mar- 
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quis'  second,  was  killed  by  the  Comte  de  Chapelles,  Bouteville's  second.  Beuvron 
fled  to  England.  Bouteville  and  his  second  were  arrested.  And,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  all,  these  two  feudal  lords  were  executed  on  the  Place  de  Greve — 
the  place  of  execution  for  the  vilest  malefactors. 

Even  the  Due  d'Epernon,  the  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  serf  owners — he  that, 
before  Richelieu  became  prime  minister,  had  had  a  right  pleasant  sinecure  as  Mary's 
chief  support,  and  had  harrassed  Louis  most  doggedly — even  he  was  brought  to 
terms,  and  all  his  schemes  were  forever  knocked  on  the  head.  Moreover,  the  Due 
de  la  Valette,  having  disobeyed  orders,  was  executed  as  a  common  soldier  would 
have  been  for  a  like  offense.  Later  on,  the  Comte  de  Soissons  tried  to  bring  back 
the  old  time  troubles,  but  was  hunted  down  and  completely  battled. 

And  so  were  all  these  liery  nobles  completely  battled.  For,  as  fast  as  ever  they 
showed  their  lawless  aims,  Richelieu  at  once  came  upon  the  scene  of  action  and 
made  short  work  of  them.  He  had  promised  "to  abuse  the  pride  of  the  high 
nobles."     He  abused  it.  Atticus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EASTER  BONNETS. 


Flock  the  pretty  flowers, 

In  their  Easter  pride, 
Crocus  has  a  bonnet, 

Feathered  on  the  side; 
Pansy  wears  her  new  hat, 

Violet  trimmed  and  tried; 
Rose  is  out  in  crimson, 

Lily  is  a  bride. 

Only  a  little  Daisy, 
Waking  from  her  nap, 

Scampers  down  the  hillside 
In  a  ruffled  cap. 


Tulip  flaunts  a  toilette, 

Bought  across  the  sea, 
Pink  has  dainty  flounces — 

Flutters  airily; 
Aster  lifts  her  sun-shade 

Very  stylishly, 
Mignonette  and  Violet 

Follow  modestly. 

But  for  fuss  and  feathers 
Caring  not  a  snap, 

Dances  little  Daisy 
In  her  ruffled  cap. 


Laughing  on  the  meadow, 
Peeping  through  the  grass, 

Nodding  from  the  hill  path 
Where  the  children  pass, 

Friend  and  pet  and  playmate 
Of  every  lad  and  lass. 

Gay  and  free  and  merry, 
Fearless  of  mishap, 

Romps  the  darling  Daisy 
In  her  ruffled  cap. 

'Av<6vofio$,  '98. 
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A  FAIR  LOBBYIST. 

MISS  DOROTHY  CARTER  had  come  to  Washington  for  "patriotic  reasons," 
she  said,  if  she  had  had  a  father  or  brother  or  any  interested  male  relative, 
the  probability  is  she  would  not  have  come;  as  it  was,  there  was  only  Aunt  Letitia, 
who  was  so  willing  to  accept  other  people's  views  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  she  ever  had  any  opinions  of  her  own.  So  that  when  three  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  called,  dressed  in  their  best  corded  black  silks,  and  demanded  Mis- 
tress Dorothy,  her  aunt  fell  straightway  into  the  trap  set  for  her  unwary  feet. 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dorothy  to  see  the  Capital,"  said  the  most 
formidable  of  the  Daughters,  shutting  her  lips  with  a  click. 

"But  1  thought  lobbying  was  considered  a  disgraceful  employment,"  objected 
Aunt  Letitia,  mildly. 

"Disgraceful!"  exclaimed  the  three  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in  a  breath;  "do 
you  suppose  for  one  instant  that  we  would  pledge  ourselves  to  do  anything 
disgraceful?" 

"1  thought  1  explained,"  said  the  formidable  one,  "that  we  are  actuated  only  by 
patriotic  motives.  Do  you  not  remember  the  old  tower  that  marks  the  original  site 
of  Jamestown?  The  beautiful  island  upon  which  it  stands  is  being  washed  gradu- 
ally away.  We  want  to  get  Congress  to  appropriate  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe.  America  is  not  so  rich  in  ruins  that  it  can  afford  to  have 
this  one  destroyed  by  the  wearing  of  the  waters.  We  want  Dorothy  to  assist  us  in 
this  good  work.  Her  father  was  well-known  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
Perhaps  she  could  persuade  some  of  her  father's  friends  to  vote  for  the  preservation 
of  American  antiquities.  1  thought  you  would  be  foremost  in  aiding  this  praise- 
worthy undertaking." 

So  Aunt  Letitia,  crushed  by  this  weight  of  words,  gave  her  consent,  and  the  three 
Daughters  rustled  away,  well  content  with  their  morning's  work  and  feeling  that 
their  argumentative  powers  would  conquer  all  difficulties. 

Mistress  Dorothy,  who  had  been  out  at  the  time  of  this  interview,  was  delighted 
when  she  heard  that  she  was  actually  going  to  Washington.  She  packed  her  trunk 
in  feverish  haste,  and  sat  down  upon  her  best  hat  in  an  unthinking  moment  of 
happiness,  and  when  the  three  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  drove  to  the  gate  that 
evening  to  pick  her  up  on  their  way  to  the  station  she  greeted  them  so  effusively 
that  their  false  curls  were  pulled  awry  and  the  dignified  negro  on  the  front  seat 
grinned  at  their  discomfiture. 

Once  arrived  in  Washington  they  took  up  their  abode  in  an  unfashionable  hotel 
on  a  quiet  street  and  began  to  lay  their  plans  with  a  determination  worthy  of  thdr 
obstinate  ancestors.  They  read  the  papers  attentively  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
political  factions;  they  undertook  to  discover  the  dispositions  of  the  Senators  by 
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studying  the  wood-cuts  that  adorn  every  well-regulated  periodical;  they  paddled 
down  to  the  Capitol  in  the  pouring  rain  to  listen  to  long  speeches,  in  which  they 
were  not  one  whit  interested,  to  enable  them  to  make  flattering  allusions  to  sena- 
torial diction  when  they  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  seize  some  of  these  great 
men  by  their  buttonholes  and  tell  them  about  the  progressive  James  that  respects 
neither  age  nor  sentiment. 

The  following  day  the  three  Daughters  were  ill  with  colds  and  rheumatism;  they 
retired  to  bed  armed  with  tallow  and  turpentine  plasters  and  bottles  of  liniment. 
Mistress  Dorothy,  after  attending  to  their  many  wants,  announced  her  intention  of 
going  to  the  Capitol  alone. 

"My  dear  child,  no!" 

"What  will  your  aunt  say?" 

"The  Lord  has  indeed  afflicted  us.  So  much  valuable  time  wasted!"  groaned  the 
three  invalids. 

"I'll  go  see  Senator  Hemps,  the  one  you  are  all  afraid  of,"  said  Mistress  Dorothy, 
buttoning  on  her  most  becoming  gown.  "You  know  the  one  1  mean— the  big  gruff 
one  from  the  West;  the  one  who  won't  talk,  to  reporters,  and  hates  lobbyists." 

"You're  not  afraid?" 

"Afraid!"  laughed  Mistress  Dorothy,  "afraid  of  a  man?     Why,  no  indeed!" 

"But  you  don't  know  him." 

"Yes;  1  do.  I've  seen  his  pictures  in  the  funny  papers.  He  has  a  bushy  red 
beard  and  light  blue  eyes,  and  I've  heard  some  one  say  that  he  had  a  long  scar  on 
his  face.     He  has  fought  the  Indians,  you  know." 

"But  he  might  be  rude." 

"It  seems  unmaidenly!" 

"A  speech  from  him  and  our  cause  is  won,"  piped  the  estimable  ladies. 

"Then  I'll  get  him  to  make  a  speech,"  she  said  resolutely,  as  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  would  have  raised  many  more  objections,  but 
Mistress  Dorothy  had  no  time  to  heed  them.  She  was  tired  of  staying  in  the  house 
and  listening  to  their  endless  ailments  and  petulent  groans.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
was  strong  within  her;  the  timidity  of  her  ancient  companions  was  a  trial  to  her 
unflinching  courage.  All  the  men  she  had  ever  known  had  had  the  good  sense  to 
admire  her,  so  that  she  possessed  an  air  of  confidence  which  the  three  Daughters,  in 
their  false  fronts  and  eye-glasses,  unfortunately  lacked. 

Once  out  in  the  street,  Mistress  Dorothy  breathed  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
relief  to  elude  her  three  vigilant  chaperones.  She  hailed  a  cable  car,  and,  seating 
herself  on  the  green-velvet  cushions,  she  stared  intently  through  the  smeared,  glass 
window  until  she  saw  the  Capitol  looming  up  before  her,  then  she  politely  asked  the 
conductor  to  let  her  off. 

The  red-faced  conductor  pulled  the  bell  distractedly,  the  car  stopped, with  a  jerk,  and 
Mistress  Dorothy  stepped  lightly  to  the  sidewalk.  On  the  corner  a  dirty-looking  Italian 
was  grinding  some  popular  tune  out  of  a  wheezy  street  piano.  Mistress  Dorothy's  feet 
kept  time  to  the  rythmic  music  as  she  tripped  along  the  blossom-bordered  path  that 
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led  to  the  wide  steps  of  the  main  entrance.  In  front  of  the  Capitol  stands  a  statue 
of  George  Washington,  garbed  in  scanty  Greek  attire;  no  doubt  the  conventional 
general  would  have  been  shocked  had  he  viewed  the  marble  tunic  falling  from  his 
bare  shoulders. 

"A  coat  would  have  been  much  more  becoming,"  remarked  Mistress  Dorothy, 
as  she  ascended  the  high  white  steps  and  passed  through  the  bronze  doors  into  the 
rotunda. 

The  rotunda  was  so  big,  and  the  vast  dome,  decorated  with  gods  and  gooddesses, 
seemed  so  dim  in  the  distance  that  Mistress  Dorothy,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
felt  very  small  and  unimportant.  The  sensation  was  not  reassuring,  so  she  sat 
down  on  a  wooden  bench  to  recover,  and  directed  her  attention  to  the  pictures  on 
the  walls.  There  were  the  pious  Pilgrims  performing  their  devotional  exercises  on 
the  Mayflower,  and  De  Soto  and  his  gorgeous  retinue  discovering  the  Mississippi; 
there  was  Pocahontas,  in  trailing  white  garments,  being  baptized  for  the  edification 
of  her  dusky  relatives,  and  above  Mistress  Dorothy's  head  were  a  number  of  black- 
coated  men  signing-  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  while  two  or  three  maidens 
watched  the  proceeding  from  the  painted  background.  Mistress  Dorothy  looked 
attentively  at  these  maidens;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  artist,  in  his  effort  to  show 
forth  their  demonstrative  dispositions,  had  given  one  of  them  three  arms,  so  that 
she  might  more  conveniently  caress  her  companion,  but  it  was  very  puzzling  trying 
to  untwist  them,  and  Mistress  Dorothy  had  her  work  before  her,  so  she  arose  and 
went  into  Statuary  Hall. 

Statues  did  not  interest  her.  Robert  Fulton,  with  his  blank  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
model  of  the  steamboat  in  his  hand,  was  the  best  looking,  she  told  herself. 

"But  they  are  all  dead,"  she  added  regretfully.     "I  don't  like  dead  men." 

"I  don't  like  dead  men!"  said  a  clear  voice  behind  her. 

Mistress  Dorothy  turned  quickly,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  It  sounded  so 
uncanny  to  have  her  words  repeated  in  this  mysterious  way  that  she  picked  up  her 
skirts  and  fled  from  the  harmless  echo  of  her  own  voice,  and  promptly  lost  herself 
in  one  of  the  long  passages.  She  wanted  to  find  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  she  had 
no  idea  in  which  direction  to  proceed;  she  almost  wished  that  she  had  staid  at  home 
with  the  three  rheumatic  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  but  she  could  not  return  and 
acknowledge  her  defeat  when  she  had  appeared  so  sure  of  success,  so  she  took  up 
her  position  directly  underneath  the  picture  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie — she 
had  a  vague  superstition  that  the  spirit  of  the  young  commander  might  inspire 
her — and  she  firmly  resolved  to  ask  the  first  person  who  appeared  to  lead  her  to 
Senator  Hemps. 

She  had  not  rested  more  than  five  minutes  when  she  heard  the  grating  of  rough- 
pegged  shoes  against  the  marble  steps,  and  she  saw  a  big,  burly  man  with  red  hair, 
long  red  beard,  and  an  ugly  scar  on  the  side  of  his  face,  coming  slowly  towards  her. 
For  a  moment  her  heart  fluttered,  then  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  bewitching 
little  smile,  and  said: 

"I  am  going  lobbying.    Will  you  show  me  the  way?" 
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The  tall  man  stared  at  her  in  astonishment,  but  on  second  thought  the  request 
evidently  appealed  to  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for  he  laughed  and  said: 

"That's  one  on  me." 
"I  don't  see  how?"said  Mistress  Dorothy, puckering  up  her  pretty  brows.  "One  what?" 

"Why  a  joke.  Don't  you  know  that  no  right-principled  man  will  encourage 
lobbying  by  listening?" 

"How  could  he  help  listening?"  she  demanded,  regaining  her  composure.  "Surely 
a  man  wouldn't  be  rude  enough  to  walk  away  while  a  lady  was  talking  to  him?" 

He  looked  suspiciously  at  her  rosy  face,  half  hidden  by  her  wide-brimmed  hat. 
Her  appearance  was  well  calculated  to  disarm  even  an  astute  politician. 

"You  come  from  the  South?"  he  said. 

"From  Virginia,"  she  answered  with  pardonable  pride. 

"Then  go  home!"  he  said  gruffly.  "The  men  there  know  how  to  say  pretty 
things  to  women;  the  men  here  have  something  better  to  do." 

"I  can't  go  home,"  she  said,  seating  herself  more  comfortably  upon  the  steps  and 
spreading  out  her  skirts  so  that  he  could  not  pass  her  by,  "until  I  talk  to  the  man  I 
came  to  find." 

"Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him?"  asked  the  Senator,  still  upon  his  guard. 

"Know  him!"  cried  Mistress  Dorothy.  "How  could  1  know  him  when  I  have 
only  been  in  Washington  three  days?  I  don't  know  him  one  bit  better  than  1  do 
you.  They  say  he  frightens  people  half  to  death.  If  that  is  so,  I  wonder  he  ever 
was  elected;  but  I  reckon  the  West  is  inhabited  by  cowboys  and  he  told  them  he 
would  shoot  them  all  if  they  did  not  vote  for  him.  The  papers  say  he's  a  dead  shot. 
I  wouldn't  govern  people  by  fear." 

"Why  don't  you  become  a  politician?  You  might  discover  a  new  way  of  con- 
ducting a  campaign.     What  platform  will  you  stand  upon?" 

"Platform!  1  don't  know  what  you  mean.  It's  bad  enough  to  come  to  the  Capi- 
tol all  by  myself  and  get  lost,  without  having  people  make  fun  of  me." 

"Then  what  did  you  come  for?" 

Mistress  Dorothy's  eyes  flashed.  "I  came  to  see  Senator  Hemps.  They  say  he  is 
rough  and  gruff  and  rude  as  he  can  be,  and  I  believe  it.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 
I  am  going  to  make  him  get  me  what  1  want,  1  don't  care  if  it  is  lobbying." 

'  Well  I'll  be  d — d!"  said  the  Senator  good-naturedly.  "Suppose  he  refuses,  will 
you  threaten  to  shoot  him?" 

"No,"  she  said;  "I  don't  know  how  to  shoot.  Threats  wouldn't  do  any  good  with 
a  man  like  him.  People  say  he  is  not  afraid  of  anything  on  earth.  He  has  fought 
the  Indians  and  killed  a  lot." 

"Then  you  had  better  be  afraid  of  him,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  steps  at  her  feet. 

"Well,  I'm  not,"  she  declared  bravely.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  except 
catercillars." 

"Caterpillars?"  repeated  the  eloquent  orator.     "That's  foolish!" 

"Foolish!  1  am  not  half  as  foolish  as  Senator  Hemps;  he  hates  women.  I  don't 
see  how  he  can.    He  must  have  had  a  mother  once." 
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"God  bless  her!"  said  the  big  man,  with  a  tremor  in  his  deep  voice.  "He  never 
appreciated  her  until  he  lost  her." 

"Then  you  know  the  Senator?"  said  Mistress  Dorothy,  in  a  surprised  tone,  "and 
will  introduce  me?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  1  will  or  not.     He  is  my  worst  enemy." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he  is  always  doing  something  I  don't  approve  of.  Listening  to 
lobbyists,  for  instance." 

"But  he  never  does." 

"Oh,  yes;  he  is  likely  to  do  most  anything  when  taken  unawares.  Who  sent  you 
here?" 

"Nobody.  I  offered  to  come.  Three  old  ladies  brought  me  to  Washington.  They 
came  down  here  yesterday  in  the  pouring  rain  to  listen  to  Senator  Hemps,  and  they 
all  took  cold.  I  did  not  come  with  them;  I  hate  speeches.  They  meant  to  go  see 
him  and  compliment  him  so  that  he  would  make  a  speech  for  them,  but  I  believe 
that  a  man  who  is  truly  brilliant  doesn't  care  for  flattery." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said,  beaming  his  satisfaction.  "1  hope  the  old 
ladies  are  not  going  to  die." 

"Die!  I  hope  not.  I  don't  love  them,  but  I  don't  want  them  to  die.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  than  traveling  with  three  live  chaperones  except  traveling  with 
three  dead  ones." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  the  Senator  dryly,  "that  you  are  very  capable  of 
taking  care  of  yourself.     What  do  the  three  old  ladies  want?     Pensions?" 

"Of  course  not!"  she  said  indignantly.  "It's  a  ruin — a  ruin  on  the  James.  They 
want  to  repair  it,  or  keep  it  from  going  to  more  of  a  ruin  than  it  is.  Don't  you 
understand?  It's  an  antique  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  there,  and  the  river  is  washing 
it  away;  and  if  Congress  doesn't  appropriate  something — I  don't  know  how  many 
thousand  dollars — to  build  a  wall  or  dam  to  keep  the  water  back,  I  reckon  there 
won't  be  anything  left.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  would  tell  you  that  every 
patriotic  American  ought  to  use  every  effort  to  preserve  such  ancient  landmarks." 

"To  prevent  their  becoming  watermarks,  hey?  Do  you  care  so  much  about  ruins?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  admitted  with  charming  candor.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
more  patriotic." 

Can't  say  that  I  am.  I've  heard  about  this  old  tower  at  Jamestown  before.  Easy 
enough  to  build  a  ruin  to  order  in  the  West,  or  get  up  a  cyclone  for  the  purpose." 

But  we  haven't  any  cyclones  in  Virginia.  Come,  won't  you  help  me?"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  confidingly  upon  his  coat-sleeve.  Come,  take  me  to  Senator  Hemps. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 

"Lord!  what  a  wife  you'd  make  for  a  politician,"  he  said,  taking  her  small, 
gloved  hand  in  both  his  own.  "If  women  ever  get  their  rights,  you  will  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  for  the  ruin,  I'll  help  you  through — I'm  John  Hemps!" 

Sly  Mistress  Dorothy  raised  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  to  the  gallant  Perry — had  his 
courage  not  inspired  her?  Then  she  looked  half  fearfully  at  the  tall,  ugly  man  by 
her  side.  E.  A.  W.,  '98. 

"Why,  I  knew  you  all  the  time,"  she  said. 
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"1900"  IN   LESSER  ARCADIE. 


SPRING. 

I  wandered  o'er  the  meadows  wide, 
And  gazed  upon  the  dawn's  first  ray 

That  tinged  the  mountain  side. 
It  was  a  day  of  early  spring, 
And  gayly  did  the  wild  birds  sing 

To  greet  the  birth  of  day. 

Close  by  my  side  the  splashy  stream 

Swept  through  the  meadow  bright, 
And  on  its  bank,  the  wild  flowers  grew 

In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
From  the  marsh  the  plover  flew 

With  a  cry  of  joy, 

Like  a  playful  boy, 
Awakening  from  his  dream. 

The  storms  of  winter  long  have  past, 
The  earth  no  more  is  sad  and  drear ; 
No  more  the  raging  blast 
O'er  the  land  we  hear. 
The  days  are  bright 
With  gentle  light ; 
Spring's  fair  flowers 
Fill  all  the  bowers. 

Would  I  could  join  in  nature's  lay 
And  sing  my  joy  this  blithesome  day  ! 

W.  Meredith  Smith. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

So  that  you  may  know  I  care 

This  humble  verse  I  sing, 
If  a  greater  song  I'd  dare 
So  that  you  might  know  I  care, 
I've  a  fear  that  ill  'twould  fare, 

And  vain  its  notes  would  ring  j 
So  that  you  may  know  I  care 

This  humble  verse  I  sing. 

Gerald  P.  Garrigan. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 

Oh  for  my  wild,  wild  mountain  seat  I 
Oh  for  the  nook  I'll  always  bless, 

Where  waving  willows  murmuring  sweet 
My  bosom  soothed  with  soft  caress  ! 

Thomas  MacMahon. 


DAFFODIL. 


Daffodil  nods  her  dainty  head, 
Violet  peeps  at  Sir  Tulip  red, 
Lightly  the  south  wind  ripples  by, 
Turns  to  a  laugh  the  lingering  sigh 
Caught  from  the  lips  of  Winter  dead. 

Now  blithely  trip  with  sprightly  tread 

Myriad  troops  of  children  led 

To  play  where  daisies  grow,  and  nigh,  Daffodil  nods. 

Slowly  the  book  that  should  be  read 
Drops,  and  the  lines  that  should  be  said 
Fade  from  my  memory,  while  I 
Follow  in  dreams  the  butterfly 
To  greener  fields  where  dewy-fed  Daffodil  nods, 
W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt 


DISAP  POLNTMENT. 

A  wave  from  the  sea  would  stray 

And  wander  over  the  land, 
But  pouring  forth  i*s  tears  of  spray 

It  broke  upon  the  sand. 

Thomas  Vincent  Sullivan. 


FAME. 


Strive  from  your  birth,  and  rest  nor  day  nor  night, 

That  you  may  win  immortal  fame  ; 
Unless  upon  your  work  smiles  Fortune  bright, 

Posterity  shall  never  know  your  name. 

W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt. 
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THE  MEXICAN  INDIAN. 

Crumbled  his  monuments  of  clay, 

Fallen  his  pyramids  to  dust, 
Forgotten  long  his  lordly  sway, 

Changed  his  sword  of  rule  to  rust; 
The  wild  oak  cleaves  his  temple  floor, 
On  the  site  of  his  town  the  pumas  roar; 
His  palace  high 
Shall  lift  to  the  sky 
Its  towers  and  turrets  nevermore. 

The  cities  that  glittered  once  as  the  morn, 
Lie  like  the  ashes  of  dead  flames, 

Vast  tracts  of  ruins,  sad,  forlorn, 
And  men  now  know  not  e'en  their  names. 

Dying,  he  wraps  his  blanket  round, 
And  tries  to  catch  the  echoes  of  a  sound 
Down  in  the  dim  embers  of  the  West, 
Like  the  murmur  of  some  great  city  blest 
With  deep,  deep  and  eternal  rest. 

The  memory  of  his  youth  has  left  his  age. 
His  history  is  but  a  blotted  page, 
Locked  in  forgetfulness  his  past, 
And  far,  far  out  is  cast 

The  golden  key 
Into  the  fathomless  sea. 

W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt. 


THEN  VIOLET  BLOOMS  AND  LILA  I  BLOWS. 

Grateful  the  grove,  cool,  green  the  dell, 
Sweet  bursts  its  bud  the  blushing  rose, 
And  every  rippling  brooklet  flows 

With  laughter  from  its  crystal  well, 
When  violet  blooms  and  lilac  blows. 

On  every  side  the  flowered  rows 
Of  hedge  with  springtime  music  swell, 

Soft  under  foot  the  green  moss  grows, 
And  lightly  nods  the  gay  bluebell, 

When  violet  blooms  and  lilac  blows. 

Down  in  the  dale  the  dun  cow  lows, 
Far  sweeter  than  e'er  Orpheus'  shell, 

And  everywhere  young  Nature  shows 
Her  love  for  fields  where  mortals  dwell, 

When  violet  blooms  and  lilac  blows. 

W.  Kurtz  Wimsatt. 


SONNET. 


THE    FLAG. 


A  people.s  pride.     Thou  charmest  the  soft  air, 
Which  Summer  has  in  her  glad  equipage, 
And  when  the  wintry  blasts  from  their  grim  cage 

Of  northern  ice,  with  cruel  lashes  dare 

To  strike  the  sacred  folds,  then  Spring  so  fair 
And  bounteous  Autumn  gentlest  wiles  engage 
To  soothe  away  the  snowy  tyrant's  rage 

That  their  sweet  breath  may  kiss  you  free  from  care. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  in  the  angry  pride        [leap 
Which  warriors  know,  blades  from  their  scabbard; 
To  hurl  to  horrid  death  in  chaos  deep 

The  wretch  who  dares  our  holy  flag  deride. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age,  more  grand, 
Wave  ever,  emblem  of  a  chosen  land. 

"Archias." 


RONDEAU. 


THE    VIOLET. 


The  violet  blue,  in  sweet  array 
Down  in  the  meadow  'midst  the  hay 
Grows,  while  the  dewdrops  fair  adorn 
Her  presence  chaste  and  flowers  forlorn 
Make  for  her  sake  a  glad  display. 

Once  on  a  dreary  morning  gray, 
Ere  sun  had  sent  his  brightening  ray 
Plucked  there,  an  elf  of  summer  born, 
A  violet  blue. 

He  and  his  elfin  comrades  gay 
Their  dying  treasure  bore  away 
To  fairy  haunts.      There  'midst  the  corn, 
Dead  and  of  all  its  beauty  shorn, 
Found  he,  that  foolish,  sorrowing  fay, 
The  violet  blue. 

G.  P.  G.,  19' 


TO  M- 


There's  a  voice  in  the  wind  softly  sighing 
The  name  of  a  friend  slowly  dying. 
There's  a  star  in  the  sky  brightly  shining; 
It's  my  friend.     What  need  of  repining. 

John  E.  Laughlin. 
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We  regret  very  much  to  announce  the 
severe  illness  of  our  esteemed  President,  J. 
Havens  Richards,  S.  J.  An  attack  of  nerv- 
ous prostration,  due  to  overwork,  confined 
him  for  some  time  to  his  room.  Though 
sufficiently  recovered  to  move  about,  he  has 
been  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  lay  aside 
all  care  of  government  and  seek  rest  and 
recreation  at  the  seaside. 

He  left  the  College  Wednesday,  April 
6th,  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  his  faculty 


With  the  beauty  and  joy  of  Easter  come 
cheering  thoughts  to  teacher  and  student, 
weary  perhaps  of  the  long  monotony  of  the 
scholastic  year,  its  colorless  rambles  in 
classic  fields,  its  arduous  clambering  to 
Mi  Hint  Parnassus'  dizzy  heights,  its  deep 
delving  after  philosophic  truth. 

It  is  in  many  ways  a  happy  circum- 
stance that,  as  we  near  the  home-stretch  of 
our  collegiate  career,  nature  bursts  into 
sympathetic  life  and  bloom.  Sun-bright 
skies,  swelling  buds,  opening  flowers  speak 
lessons  of  hope,  and  encourage  us  to  final 
effort  and  glad  success.  The  song  of  the 
birds  blend  with  man's  Alleluias;'  our  Al- 
ma Mater,  robed  in  vernal  shades  and  early 
blossoms,  seems  to  smile  in  renewed  beauty 
upon  her  sons,  while  the  breeze  stealing 
through  the  groves,  the  river  rippling  at 
her  feet,  echo  the  glad  harmony  of  the 
Easter  anthems.  We  feel  that  the  glory 
of  Life's  spring-time  is  ours,  that  vistas  of 
radiant  promise  open  before  us,  that  to 
youth  in  its  joyous  strength  all  things  are 
possible. 

But  spring  is  the  season  of  work 
as  well  as  of  gladness.  Beautiful  as  are 
its  flowery  ways,  the  husbandman  dares 
not  linger  therein.  The  broad  fields  must 
be  upturned  for  the  planting,  the  seed 
sown,  the  lengthening  days  spent  in  stren- 
uous effort  if  he  would  win  the  future  har- 
vest. 

Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus. 

And  this,  as  true  of  class-room  and 
study-hall  as  of  field,  factory    and    mine. 
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he  next  three  months  should  be  for  all 
us  a  time  of  earnest  work  and  sincere 
ideavor. 

Our  feet  should  not  lag  nor  our  strength 
liter  under  the  attack  of  spring  fever;  that 

unfortunately  sometimes  endemic  at  this 
mod  of  the  year. 


A  strong  dose  of  good  will  and  con- 
science will  generally  stay  its  deadly  course 
and  enable  us  to  keep  bravely  on  and  un- 
der smiling  skies  and  all  genial  influences 
reach  the  goal  that  is  so  near. 

EDITOR. 


LULLABY. 

Over  the  hills  to  the  far  away, 

Fly,  Baby  mine; 
Over  the  hills  of  the  vexing  day 
Into  the  land  of  the  far  away, 
Where  none  but  dreaming  babies  stray 
With  goblins  and  elfs  and  fairies  to  play, 

Fly,  Baby  mine. 

Into  the  land  where  the  skies  are  bright, 

Fly,  Baby  mine, 
Into  the  valley  of  beauty  bright; 
Where  naught  is  trouble — all  delight— 
With  never  a  moment  of  sullen  night, 
With  never  a  "boogey  man"  to  fright, 

Fly,  Baby  mine. 

Into  the  land  of  quiet  peace, 

Fly,  Baby  mine; 
Where  little  it  matters  if  foes  increase, 
Where  little  it  matters  if  friends  decrease, 
Where  music  and  joy  hold  eternal  lease, 
Into  the  slumberland  of  peace, 

Fly,  Baby  mine. 

M.  B.  K. 
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In  the  opening  month  of  the  year,  when 
nature  awakens,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
our  magazines  would  present  us  with  a 
goodly  array  of  poems  suited  to  the  happy 
Spring-time.  Yet,  we  have  not  found  it 
so.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  the 
dearth  of  good  poetry?  Verses  are  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  periodicals  that  our 
board  of  editors  would  hardly  accept  for 
"Lesser  Arcadie." 

The  Atlantic  prints  two  poems,  the  first 
a  sonnet  on  a  love  that  is  fellow  to  rough 
weather  at  sea  or  on  the  mountain-top, 
which  is  praiseworthy  for  its  unity  of 
theme  and  some  striking  expressions,  and 
the  second  a  song  of  joy  for  April  "in  the 
North,"  where  April  alone  is  really 
known.  The  verses  of  this  second  poem 
are  irregular  in  character;  the  author 
varies  the  number  of  accents  at  will  and 
the  stanzas  though  pleasant  enough  to  the 
ear  lack  careful  finish. 

*     *     *     * 

Harper's  has  two  sonnets,  the  first,  a 
vague  and  indefinite  attempt  to  explain 
how  men  meet  death  without  fear,  the  other 


:i  strange  reflection  on  free  will  whic 
contains  little  poetry.  The  Cradle-song  : 
B  s\\(ct  and  musical  lullaby,  though  nc 
remarkable  for  beauty  either  of  thought  c 
of  expression.  "Bloom-time"  is  a  lighi 
valueless,  love-plaint  and  the  verse  o 
April  is  hardly  imaginative  enough  to  meri 
printing. 

*  *     *     * 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  we  find  only  on 
piece  of  verse,  another  reflective  sonnet  i: 
which  the  poet  dreams  of  the  bliss  of  bein; 
born  perfect,  that  is,  with  complete  posses 
sion  of  all  faculties  and  of  thus  enjoying 
the  charm  of  new  sensations  in  consciou 

childhood. 

*  *     *     * 

All  of  the  verse  in  the  Catholic  Work 
is  religious  in  subject  and  in  sentiment 
Seldom  does  it  reach  the  poet's  imaginative 
heights.  Indeed  most  of  the  writers  hav( 
not  avoided  the  triteness,  common  to  al 
most  all  pious  poetry.  The  sonnet  on  tnt 
Resurrection  and  the  prayer  at  Easter  are 
both  devout,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
reason  for  their  being  expressed   in  verse. 
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other  than  the  will  of  an  author  who  had 
no  poetic  inspiration.  Neither  the  short 
narrative  poem  on  the  two  monks,  nor  the 
Passion  Ode  is  free  from  the  same  charge. 
hi  the  latter,  some  of  the  lines  are  obscure 
and  the  connection  of  the  last  two  verses 
with  those  that  precede,  is  not  at  all  evi- 
dent. 

*  *     *     * 

Bret  Harte's  poem  in  the  Century  will 
be  read  because  of  the  author's  name.  Not 
laving  read  any  of  his  other  poems,  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  deserves  the  praise 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Were 
this  his  only  poem,  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  he  were  ever  ranked  among  the 
poets.  There  is  a  little  song  of  ten  lines 
to  the  wind,  without  much  thought  or 
rhythm.  We  note  the  words  heaven,  even, 
and  driven,  used  as  if  rhymes.  A  re- 
flective poem  on  "Loyalty"  is  well  written, 
but  there  is  so  rmich  mediocre  verse  in  the 
world  that  one  wonders  why  more  is  daily 
published.  The  verse  in  lighter  vein  is 
clever.     It  does  not    claim    the    rank    of 

poetry. 

*  *     *     * 

To  Scribner's  must  be  awarded  the  palm 
for  poetry  this  month.  There  are  two 
good  poems  on  nature:  "Arbutus,"  the 
first  pink  pledge,  the  hint  of  spring, 
and  "The  Sweetest  Singer,"  a  poem  on  the 
wind.  Then  there  is  a  poem  called  "In- 
carnation," descriptive  of  a  street  scene  in 
which  the  shadow  of  a  carpenter  carrying 
a  tray  of  tools,  a  timbered  frame,"  re- 
minds the  author  of  the  cross-laden  Saviour 
on  His  way  to  Calvary.  It  is  very  well 
put.  Best  of  all  we  find  a  narrative  poem 
entitled  "The  Toiling  of  Felix,  a  Legend 
on  a  New  Saying  of  the  Christ."     Its  sub- 


ject is  the  holiness  of  labor,  suggested  by 
the  words,  "Baise  the  stone  and  thou  shalt 
find  Me;  cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  I," 
which  occur  among  the  fragmentary  say- 
ings, found  recently  in  Egypt,  We  shall 
not  mar  the  effect  of  the  poem  by  quoting. 
The  lesson  it  teaches  is  told  with  great 
imaginative  power  and  is  fraught  with 
great  import  for  an  age,  when  so  many  of 
the  toilers  are  full  of  bitter  discontent. 

*  *     *     * 

It  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  be- 
take ourselves  to  the  articles  of  interest, 
In  "The  Uses  of  a  Literary  Center"  in  the 
Century,  it  is  denied  that  favoritism  plays 
any  part  in  the  selection  of  literary  matter 
for  publication.  The  reason  given  is  the 
practical  impossibility  of  such  favoritism 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

"Superior  talent,  practically  applied,  will 
have  little  trouble  in  making  room  for  it- 
self; but  at  the  bottom,  where  the  minor 
work  is  done,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
even  the  waiting-lists  are  overcrowded." 
If  this  be  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  find  better  work  in  verse  than  is  pre- 
sented in  these  April  magazines. 

*  *     *     * 

The  answers  of  President  Thwing  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  questions  on  education  are 
admirable.  We  commend  their  careful 
study  to  all  college  men  and  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  extracts. 

"To  me  either  power,  or  social  efficiency, 
or  character,  or  culture,  represent  a 
far  worthier  ideal  for  education  than  hap- 
piness." 

"I  would  not  be  understood  as  opposing, 
in  even  indirect  ways,  the  educational 
value  of  any  modern  language;  but  I  would 
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be  interpreted  as  saying  that  Greek  and 
Latin  do  have  a  unique  value.  They, 
Greek  and  Latin,  can  do  for  the  student  of 
modern  languages  what  no  other  linguistic 
agent  can  accomplish." 

"Ii  is  also  to  be  suggested  thai  linguistic 
-Indies  represent  tho  human  mind,  while 
scientific  studies  represent  material  nature. 
J'he  sciences  embody  man's  knowledge  >>f 
the  physical  world;  language  and  literature 
man's  knowledge  of  himself.  The  one  is 
ilu1  interpretation  <>f  the  history  of  the 
globe,  and  the  oilier  the  interpretation  of 
the  human  soul.  The  classics,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  stand  for  humanity.  It 
is  significant  that  they  are,  in  the  students' 
phrase,  called  'the  humanities.' ' 

"The  value  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  in  fitting  men  for  life  is  quite  as 
great,  as — and  some  would  say  far  greater 
than — the  value  of  the  studies  which  are 
pursued.  Students  forget  the  teachings 
of  their  professors ....  Students  never  for- 
get their  teachers,  and,  be  those  teachers 
worthy,  students  never  cease  to  sing  the 
hallelujah  chorus  in  their  honor.  .  .  .The 
force  and  the  sweetness,  the  purity  and 
the  power,  the  love  and  the  justice,  the 
sheer,  perpendicular,  massive,  noble  char- 
acter of  the  college  teacher,  as  impressed 
upon  boy  or  girl  whom  he  instructs,  is  of 
far  greater  consequence  than  the  content 
of  the  learning  which  he  conveys.  Such 
training,  too,  is  the  best  preparation  that 
one  can  have  for  taking  up  the  active  work 
of  life.  It  is  also  never  to  be  forgotten 
that,  in  this  common  and  urgent  demand 
for  what  are  called  practical  things,  practi- 
cal studies,  practical  methods,  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  is  the  man  himself.     He  is  the 


one  who  is  to  practice,  to  do  and  to  work; 
and  therefore,  whatever  fits  him  to  see 
clearly,  to  think  soundly,  to  reason  ac- 
curately and  swiftly,  to  feel  purely,  to 
choose  rightly,  is  accomplishing  and  fitting 
him  to  accomplish  the  most  practical 
things  in  this  most  practical  world." 

These  citations  are  long,  but  they  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  flow  of  wisdom  in  the 
President's  article.  It  is  a  good  work  to 
give  such  sound  ideas  the  widest  possible 

extension. 

*  #     *     * 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has  a  very  use- 
ful article  in  Scrifmer's,  on  "The  Conven- 
tions of  the  Drama."  He  distinguishes 
between  the  permanent  and  essential  con- 
ventions which  are  always  necessary  and 
temporary  conventionalities,  depending  on 
changes  of  fashion.  Each  generation 
prides  itself  on  getting  closer  to  nature, 
but  each  seems  to  substitute  new  conven- 
tions quite  as  arbitrary  as  those  discarded. 
He  considers  the  scenery,  the  costume,  the 
character  of  the  language,  the  aside  and 
the  soliloquy.  The  paper  is  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

In  "the  Point  of  View"  the  needlessness 
of  personal  publicity,  unless  desired  by  au- 
thors, is  dwelt  upon;  for  books  succeed  be- 
cause of  what  is  put  between  the  covers  of 
them,  not  because  helped  by  advertise^ 
ment.  "It  is  pathetic  how  eager  people 
are  to  read  something  that  they  think  will 

do  them  good." 

*  *     *     * 

A  champion  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy which  was  assailed  by  Prof.  Muenster- 
berg  in  the  February  Atlantic,  answers  the 
attack  in  the  April    Forum.     The    cham- 
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pion  is  Prof.  Charles  B.  Bliss  of  New  York 
University,  a  Yale  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  spent  a  year  as  assistant  in  the  Yale 
Psychological  Laboratory  before  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  New  York  in  189-i. 
The  article  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
other  side  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  science  is  gratify- 
ing, but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  value  of  psychological  experiments  foi 
the  training  of  the  young  has  been  at  all 
d<  monstrated.  We  cull  the  following  ex- 
tract as  a  sample  of  the  writer's  defense 
of  the  Yale  book  on  Psychology: 

"The  author  deliberately  proposes 
to  use  the  word  'sensation'  in  its  every-day 
sense,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
things  or  to  sensations  in  themselves.  He 
says  plainly  that  he  proposes  to  call  the  line 
which  he  draws  on  paper  one  of  his  sensa- 
tions, and  to  call  the  yard-stick  with  which 
he  measures  this  line  another  of  his  sensa- 
tions. Any  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  language,  so  long  as  he  makes  himself 
clear." 

But  surely  no  man  has  the  right  to  pre- 
tend when  using  his  own  language  to  be 
using  words  in  their  every-day  sense. 
Where  shall  we  stop?  Are  the  people  with 
whom  we  converse  our  sensations?  1  -  the 
whole  material  word  one  of  my  sensations? 
Such  language  seems  to  be  not  merely  mis- 
leading but  false. 

The  articles  on  literary  subjects  in  this 


month's  Forum  are  scarcely    above    com- 
monplace hack-work. 

*     *     *     # 

The  Praeco  Latin  us,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  1328  Spring  Garden  Street, 
by  Arcadius  Avelanus,  continues  with  en- 
thusiasm to  advance  the  noble  work  to 
which  this  learned  gentleman  has  so  ar- 
dently devoted  himself.  Its  object  is  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  Latin  as  a  living  speech, 
and  to  foster  Latin  literature,  an  object 
which  should  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  true 
learning,  especially  to  every  Latin  profes- 
sor in  the  land,  and  above  all,  to  Catholic 
professors  and  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
country. 

In  the  March  number  we  read  an  appeal 
to  the  clergy  to  interest  themselves  in  this 
work  and  to  show  their  appreciation  of  its 
value  and  necessity.  Copies  have  been 
sent  to  all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  to  the  seminaries  and  to  500  priests 
in  America.  Catholic  newspapers  should 
help  the  cause  by  bringing  it  to  more  public 
notice.  This  number  contains,  besides  ex- 
cellent articles,  poems  and  translations 
from  Shakespeare,  a  very  exquisite  piece  of 
satire  on  those  modern  graduates  who  fancy  ■ 
themselves  omniscient,  despite  their  shal- 
lowness of  their  knowledge  in  every  line. 
We  have  read  the  "Colloquium  Triviale,"  by 
Cn.  Crabro,  with  keen  pleasure,  and  believe 
there  is  great  hope  for  Latin  literature  in 
America  when  she  produces  such  brilliant 
Latin  scholars  as  the  author  of  this  dia 
logue. 


THE  LEPER. 

Men  fear  my  cactus  skin,  and,  trembling  pale, 
E'en  shun  to  see  my  thorns  of  hideous  mien; 
Nor  heed  the  soul  my  Gardener  hath  seen, 

The  cactus  bloom,  most  chosen  of  this  vale. 

Michael  Earls. 
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Our  best  exchanges  give  a  deal  of  atten 
tion  to  the  short  story,  and  they  do  well. 
For  the  short-story  not  only  aids  much  to 
neutralize  the  proverbial  dullness  of  the 
amateur  critique  and  essay;  but  it,  next  to 
lighl  verse,  ought  to  be  the  collegian's 
strong  point. 

Of  an  age,  when  the  fancy  Is  liveliest, 
the  imagination,  for  the  purpose,  aufB 
eientlv  developed,  if  only  there  be  added 
a  moderately  disciplined  judgment  and 
some  alertness  of  observation — presuppos- 
ing, of  course,  an  ordinary  command  of 
language — why  should  not  the  college 
man   or  woman     write    a    readable    short 

story? 

*  ♦     #     * 

The  Amherst  Lit.,  particularly,  seem  to 
excel  in  this  respect.  And  we  wish  to  add 
that,  in  its  March  number,  at  least,  the'-e  i- 
nothing  dull  to  offset.     "The  Blindness  of 

Us,  the  Exalted,"  is  especially  meritorious. 

*  #     *     # 

Lovers  of  Dickens  will  be  pleased  with 
the  "Pickwick  Memorabila"  in  the  last 
uumber  of  the  Vassar  Miscellany.  The 
book  reviews  in  this  magazine  are  unusual- 
ly good,  and  display  a  clear  discernment  of 
literary  merit.  'Toints  of  View,"  written 
m  a  lighter  vein  was  very  enjoyable. 


The  masterly  manner  in  which  the  Alma 
Muter  from  Sidney,  Australia,  is  gotten 
up,  reflects  much  credit  on  those  entrusted 
with  its  publication.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  a  little  more  attention  he 
given  to  the  exchange  department. 
•:•:■      •>:-      *      * 

A  "Talk  on  Collins"    is   a   well-written 
critique  in  the  Cornell  Magazine.   We  can- 
not repress  our  admiration  of  the  typogra- 
phical make-up  of  this  periodical, 
-x-     *     -x-     * 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Mountaineer 
a  former  student  of  Georgetown,  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  college  maga- 
zine. Every  number  of  this  paper  con- 
tains several  goods  articles  over  his  signa- 
ture. 

*     -x-     *     * 

Pleasant,  indeed,  would  be  the  task  to 
mention  all  the  articles  of  merit  in  our  last 
batch  of  exchanges,  but  space  forbids  us  do 
more  than  return  thanks  for  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  a  perusal  of  the  March  num- 
bers of  the  Aloysian,  Columbia  Lit.,  Nas- 
sau Lit.,  Red  and  Blue,  Williams'  Lit.. 
Holy  Cross  Purple,  Niagara  Rainbow, 
Fordham  Monthly,  Dial,  Agnetian  Moulh 
ly,  and  William  and  Mary  Monthly. 
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LAW  SCHOOL. 

While  the  war  cloud  has  been  hovering  over 
our  country,  and  the  halls  of  Congress  have 
resounded  with  the  eloquence  of  many  states- 
men, and  the  daily  press  has  painted  in  most 
glowing  colors  the  various  events  which  have 
taken  place  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  all  these  exciting  scenes  are  being 
enacted,  the  law  students  have  met  their 
enemy,  have  fought  their  battle,  and  have 
come  oft"  the  field,  we  sincerely  hope,  victori- 
ous, for  the  examinations  on  the  matter  lor 
the  second  term  were  held  during  the  middle 
of  March,  and  as  usual  they  were  up  to  their 
high  standard  of  severity — the  paper  on  Torts 
being  extremely  far-reaching  and  unbending. 
The  new  term  brings  to  our  lecture  platforms 
many  familiar  faces.  The  post-graduates  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Justice  Shep- 
pard,  Senator-elect  McComas,  and  Prof.  Ham- 
ilton. The  seniors  will  hear  Senator  McComas 
and  Prof.  Douglas,  while  the  juniors  will  have 
a  rare  treat  in  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Douglas 
and  Prof.  Perry.  The  many  friends  of  Prof. 
Hamilton  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  rap- 
idly recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  grippe, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  at 
the  law  school.  On  the  evening  of  March  26th, 
the  law  school  debating  society  held  a  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  officers,  and  after  much 
wire-pulling,  and  various  political  moves  the 
following  ticket  was  elected:  President,  Mr. 
Herman  Shade;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Carroll 
l'urman;  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  E.  Kilcullen; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Gerald  Von  Costel;  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Telman. 

R.  J.  W. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

With  the  advent  of  April,  the  medicos  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  final  examina- 
tions are  close  at  hand  and  that  the  school 
year  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Class 
of  '98  will  take  place  at  Columbia  rheutre,  on 
the  evening  of  May  12th,  and  already  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  that  occasion. 

The  following  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed, viz: 

Banquet— Gorraan,  Baum,  Reynolds. 

Invitations — MacNamee,  Barron,  Delaney. 

Decorations — Clarke,  McClure,  Adams. 

Finance — Gwynn,  Kilroy,  Kemp,  Walker. 

Executive  Committee — Gwynn,  Kilroy, 
Kemp,  Walker,  Johnson,  Wallace,  Wellin, 
Reiter. 

The  Graduating  Class  of  this  year  is  the  last 
class  to  follow  the  course  of  the  night  school. 

When  three  years  ago  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  Medical  College  from  a  night  to 
a  day  school,  some  predicted  that  this  change 
would  not  prove  beneficial.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments, however,  have  convinced  the  fac- 
ulty and  friends  of  the  college  that  the  deci- 
sion which  regards  this  question  was  a  wise 
one,  and  any  proposal  to  return  to  the  previ- 
ous system  would  not  be  deemed  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  final  examinations  will  commence  on 
April  21st,  and  continue  until  April  30th. 

Dr.  Forwood's  lectures  on  Military  Surgery 
excite  more  than  ordinary  interest,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  our  strained  re- 
lations with  Spain. 


.  o 
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There  is  little  doubt  bul  thai  many  of  the 
.1  M.  D.'s  will  be  i'< > 1 1 1 . < I  In  the  ran 
of  our  army  in  the  event  of  war.  Aside  from 
the  Interest  lent  to  these  lectures  by  the  ru- 
mors of  w;ir,  the  careful  manner  In  which  Dr. 
For  wood  prepares  bia  lectures,  the  charts 
which  are  of  a  superior  order,  specimens  in 
w;ix,  which  vie  in  vividness  with  the  reality 
and  also  many  of  the  death  dealing  Implements 
whose  direful  effects  modern  surgery  is  com- 
bating  would  claim  the  attention  ol  tudi 
ai  any  time,  tn  the  march  of  progress  and 
Bteady  Improvement  in  the  methods  of  war, 
ii  is  evidenl  thai  military  surgerj  has  kepi 
the  pace.  D,  J.  MeCARTHY. 


i.,.  lDI  [OOL. 

The  Divine  Comedy  has  occupied  the  minds 
<jf  the  class  in  Comparative  Literature  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  In  our  journey  through 
tlie  realm  of  literature  under  Fr.  Shandelle's 
directions,  no  stay  has  been  more  enjoyable 
than  this  one  at  the  masterpiece  of  Dante's 
genius.  The  second  paper  in  the  course  has 
been  announced,  viz.:  A  criticism  of  the  24th 
Canto  of  the  Paradise 

Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  Biological  Department,  has 
become  attached  to  the  embassy,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Government  to 
look  alter  American  interests  in  the  present 
dispute  concerning  our  exports  to  Germany. 
The  embassy  is  to  ascertain,  by  actual  obser- 
vation, the  foundation  of  the  German  claims 
and  report  at  once.  Dr.  Stiles  sailed  on  March 
19th. 


After  finishing  the  dissection  of  rabbits,  the 
class  in  practical  biology  is  now  taking  up  the 
study  of  flowering  plants.  The  first  lecture  in 
the  course  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
practically  all  of  our  spring  flowers.  The  first 
trip  of  the  year  into  the  surrounding  country 
was  recently  taken  by  the  class  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  Judd,  and  a  very  profitable 
day  spent  in  the  fields  in  studying  the  flowers 
in  their  original  settings. 


Fr.  Doherty's  course  in  psychology  continues 
to  hold  the  attention  of  nearly  the  entire 
post-graduate  class.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  conception,  judgment  and  reasoning — 


togethi  r  with  the  various  theories  of  moderi 
philosophy  upon  these  problems — have  beejj 
fully  gone  over  by  the  reverend  lecturer 
I  lie  almost  perfect  attendance  at  these  lee 
hires   is  a  well  deserved   tribute   to   Fr.    Dohei 

ty's  popularity  and  scholarly  attainments. 


Fr.  Welch  has  concluded  his  lectures  on  His 
torical  Criticism,  and  is  now  taking  up  th 
History  of  our  Constitution.  Many  of  the  lav 
students  are  in  attendance  at  the  lectures  o 
t lie  lat t rr  course. 


The  class  in   Posl    Elizabethan  Literati 
now  making  a  study  of  the  literature  of  th 
nineteenth    century.      A    paper    has    been    an 
nounced  for  May  1st — the  last  of  the  course 
on  "The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Fra.'* 


The  philologists  are  just  now  busily  engage< 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  dia; 
lects  of  America.  Our  reverend  Dean,  in  con 
lining  his  lectures  within  this  sphere,  is  mak 
ing  very  practical  what  18  usually  a  specu- 
lative and  historical  study. 


We  understand  that  some  of  our  classmate! 
will  compete  for  the  Journal  prize— for  a1 
Critical  Essay  on  Aubrey  DeYere — open  to  th;| 
students  of  the  University.  Apropos  to  this,  we 
would  also  remind  them  of  the  several  prizes 
which  the  Century  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  I 
York,  has  thrown  open  to  competition  by  col- 
lege men.  The  conditions  of  this  literary  con- 
test are  posted  on  the  bulletin  in  the  lower 
corridor,  or  they  may  be  found  in  any  recent 
issue  of  the  Century.  We  trust  that  George- 
town men  will  not  be  backward  in  the  laud- 
able endeavor  to  win  the  laurel  leaf  from  so 
broad  a  field  as  our  entire  American  graduate 
student  body. 

JOHN  J.  KIRBY. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 
Happy  as  the  month  of  March  was,  if  we 
consider  the  satisfaction  which  plenty  of  out- 
door entertainment  gives  as  happiness,  few 
events  of  any  importance  happened  within  the 
College  walls.  It  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  must  insert  the  resolutions  of  condolence 
at  the  death  of  two  of  those  most  dear  to  our 
comrades. 
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"A  little  joy  to  temper  the  sorrow  of  each 
day  passing." 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  happy  while  we  may. 


At  the  beginning-  of  each  base-ball  season 
it  has  been  customary  to  hold  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  to  place  be- 
fore its  members  a  statement  of  its  financial 
condition  and  its  prospects.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, March  28th,  the  meeting  was  held  in  Gas- 
ton Hall  and  was  very  largely  attended.  Mr. 
John  McAleer,  '98,  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  in  the  chair,  and  called  the  house 
to  order  with  a  well-worded  speech,  telling  of 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  thanking  the 
members  for  their  support  in  the  past  and 
begging  them  to  be  as  loyal  in  the  future.  He 
then  called  upon  the  president  of  the  class 
of  '99,   Mr.   Thomas   J.   Cullen,    Rhode    Island, 

.  who,  having  seconded  Mr.  McAleer's  exhorta- 
tion, assured  the  gentlemen  present  that  the 
class  of  '99  would  try  to  precede  all  others  in 

;  loyally   helping   the   Executive   Committee    in 

:  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  honor  of  George- 
town. Mr.  D.  J.  Cleary,  Mass.,  president  of  the 
class  of  1900,  then  made  an  address.     He  said 

|  that  while  Mr.  Cullen  and  his  classmates 
might  do  much  good  by  their  efforts,  they 
would  have  as  rivals  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1900.  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Pa.,  represent- 
ing the  class  of  1901,  vouched  for  the  support 
which  the  freshmen  are  always  ready  to  ren- 
der. The  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Francis  Byrne,  '99,  Del.,  tendered  his  report 
and  showed  that,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pense attending  the  payment  for  the  grand 
stand,  just  completed,  the  finances  were  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  Urging  the  stu- 
dents to  be  generous  in  their  contributions 
and  in  the  discharging  of  their  fees,  he  asked 
the  boys  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
mittee with  both  moral  and  substantial  help. 
Mr.  Harry  R.  Gower,  Iowa,  of  the  senior  class, 
then  told  of  the  constant  increase  of  interest 
at  Georgetown  in  athletics,  and  he  showed 
how  many  a  time  the  moral  support  of  the 
student  body  had  assisted  in  bringing  victory 
to  teams  representing-  the  College.  Messrs. 
P.  A.  H.  MacMahon,  '98;  M.  A.  Head.  '9S; 
Stephen  H.  Douglas,  1901;  of  the  Committee, 
made  reports  of  their  departments,  and  Mr. 
0.  Ceppi   and  Mr.   J.   McKellar,   of   the    Prep. 


School,   made   speeches.     M.  ,  John   Kirb> ,   of 
the  Post  Craduate  School,  also  addressed  the 
meeting,    and     his    eloquent     remarks     were 
greeted  with  great  applause.    The  vice-prc  i 
ilent    then   adjourned   the  meeting. 


Every  member  of  the  College  will  join  with 
us  in  thanking  the  students  of  the  Prepara 
torj  School  for  the  entertainmenl  whi  h 
they  afforded  us,  by  their  representation  of 
the  drama,  "Major  John  Andre,"  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  24th.  The  play  was  well  ren- 
dered and  a  gold  medal  was  given  to  James 
Cowardin,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  most 
clever  acting-. 


It  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  Jour- 
nal to  comment  upon  the  success  of  the  ball 
team,  but  it  will  certainly  be  allowed  us  to 
notice  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  s,  mi- 
weekly  games.  No  longer  discontented  faces 
are  to  be  found  on  half  holidays,  but  all  have 
something  better  to  do  than  to  mope  and  (if 
it  be  allowed  to  say  so)  study.  But  the  ball 
games  would  be  much  more  enjoyable  if  the 
weather  bureau  would  send  us  hotter  weather. 


But  mentioning  ball  games  reminds  us  that 
the  big  events  are  close  at  hand,  and  with 
them  come  the  Easter  holidays.  There  is  no 
need  to  expatiate  upon  the  delight  with  which 
these  days  are  expected,  for  the  name  "holi- 
day" seems  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of 
"pleasure;"  we  can  only  mention  that  at 
Wednesday  noon  the  holidays  commence,  and 
the  following  Wednesday  marks  their  woeful 
close.  The  students  who  wish  to  visit  their 
homes  are  allowed  to  do  so.  My!  but  we  have 
looked  forward  to  this  time  ever  since  Jan- 
uary 3d,  and  sincerely  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  the  fulfillment  far  exceed  the  antici]  a- 
tion  of  the  event. 

GARRIGAN. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Philcno- 
mosian  Society  have  ascertained  with  deep 
sorrow  the  bereavement  that  has  befallen  our 
fellow-member,  Mr.  F.  J.  O'Connell,  jr.,  in  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  Divine  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  summon  to  his  eternal  reward; 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,    That    we,     the      iiii'miUts      of    the 

Philonomosian  Society,  bender  t<>  our  tellow- 
tnember  and  his  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt 
s  mpathj  and  condolence  In  the  great  Iom 
which  they  have  sustained;  be  It,  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  oi  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  afflicted  family  and  thai 
they  be  published  in  the  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  and  also  be  Inscribed  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting. 
(Signed) 

JOS     PAUL    FITZPATRICK, 
,1  \.\1KS   P.   B.   DUI 
M.l.AN  A.   KENNEDY. 


On  the  death  of  the  mother  of  L.  F.  Jorrin. 
Whereas,  it   lias  pleased   Divine   Providence 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  call  unto  Himself  the 


beloved    mother  of    our    esteemed  classmate, 
Leonardo  P.  Jorrin,  and 

Whereas,  by  her  death  he  has  suffered  the 
irreparable  loss  of  a  wise  counsellor,  a  faith- 
ful   friend  and   a  devoted   mother;   be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
(lass  of  '99,  while  deeply  moaning  hi-  sad  af- 
liutioii,  do  hereby  tender  to  him  our  sincere 
condolence  and  heartfelt  sympathy;  and  be  it 
furl  In  r 

Resolved,  That   these  resolutions  be  printed 
in    l  he   College  .1 1  in  ma  I   ami   a   copy   oi    I  i;i-ui   he  | 
sent  to  our  bereaved  classmate. 

THOMAS  .1.  O'NEILL, 
CHARLES  LE  B.  TAYLOR. 
THOMAS  P.  CULLEN, 
FRANCIS  .1.  I'.YRNE, 
(HAS.   lie   15.  CLA1B0R  JE, 


WITH  THE  OLD  BOYS. 


Mr.  .1.  Me»l  Power,  A.  B.,  '95,  L.L.  B.,  '97,  who 
won  the  Merrick  Medal  in  '95,  and  was  one  of 
atatives  in  the  victory 
won  in  debate  with  Boston  College  in 
'95;  and  also  with  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  '97,  has  once  more  won 
high  encomiums  for  himself  and  praise  for  his 
Alma  Mater.  At  the  eighteenth  annual  func- 
tion on  March  17th,  of  "The  Friends  of  Ire- 
land," an  organization  that  has  as  members 
many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  all  na- 
tionalities of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Power  spoke 
to  one  of  the  seven  set  toasts  of  the  evening 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of 
many  present,  made  the  "hit"  of  the  evening. 
This  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  we 
that  some  of  the  best  public  speakers  in  New 
York  City  were  among  those  who  responded 
to  toasts.  The  President,  Hon.  John  J.  De- 
lany,  in  introducing  the  speaker  who  followed 
"our  Neal,"  drew  the  attention  of  the  ban- 
queters to  the  merit  of  the  young  orator's  ad- 
dress and  the  unusual  pronounced  applause 
which  it  elicited.  The  toasts  responded  to 
were  as  follows:  "The  Day  We  Celebrate," 
Gen.  James  R.  O'Beirne,  formerly  president 
Board  of  Charities;  "The  United  States — Our 
Country,"  ex-Congressman  James  W.  Covert; 
"The  American  Irish,"  Richard  Hutchinson, 
Esq.;  "The  Law,"  Judge  George  P.  Roesch; 
"The  City  of  New  York,"  State  Senator  T.  C. 
O'Sullivan;   "The  Press,"  J.  Neal  Power,  and 


"Woman,"  Assistant  District  Attorney  Mau- 
rice Blumenthal.  Neal  is  destined  to  rise  to 
the  top. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  Sun- 
day, March  13th,  in  New  York  City,  of  the  es- 
teemed wife  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Harris,  Class  of 
'71,  who  has  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his  sad 
bereavement. 


Mr.  J.  Fairfa  <  McLaughlin,  President  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  Georgetown  Alumni,  has 
named  the  following  gentlemen  who,  with  the 
i 'resident,  Vice-President  .7.  Vinton  Dahlgren 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  Walsh,  will 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  Francis 
Duffy,  A.  ]',.,  '79.  Edward  D.  O'Brien,  A.  B.,  '91, 
and  John  P.  O'Brien  A.  M.,  '95,  LL.B.,  '97. 


Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  annual 
dinner  which  will  be  held  during  the  third 
week  in  April. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Greater  New  York  the  nomination  of 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Consolidated  School  System,  was  seconded  by 
Commissioner  John  G.  Agar,  A.  B.,  '75. 


John  J.  Catlcr,  formerly  Class  of  '98,  who 
covered  first  base  on  our  base-ball  team  of  '93 
and  '94,  is  now  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  has  been  act- 
ing as  coach  to  the  Fordham  College  team, 
which  promises  well.  Joe  Tobin,  formerly  of 
Class  of  '99,  Georgetown,  is  a  strong  candidate 
for  the  position  of  short-stop  on  this  team. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  eloquent  lips  of  popular  Jack  Leahy, 
A.  M.,  '95,  L.L.  B.,  '97,  who  was  one  of  George- 
town's representatives  in  her  last  and  memor- 
able debate  writh  Columbian  University  in  1895, 
have  lost  none  of  their  cunning.  At  the  32nd 
annual  banquet,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  an  organization  that 
has  among  its  members  many  of  the  promi- 
nent public  men  of  Missouri — our  "Jack" 
spoke  to  one  of  the  set  toasts — an  old  and 
popular  theme  with  him,  "The  Ladies,"  and  by 
his  force  and  magnetism  thrilled  his  hearers. 
The  other  toasts  and  speakers  were: 

"Welcome,"  President  R.  D.  Lancaster. 

"The  Day  We  Celebrate,"  ex-Congressman 
John  F.  Finnerty,  of  Chicago. 

"The  Spirit  of  '98,"  Rev.  P.  W.  Tallow. 

"The  United  States,"  Hon.  Campbell  Clark, 
M.  C. 

"The  Future  of  Erin,"  Mr.  Willis  Leonard 
Clanahan. 

"Jack"  is  very  much  in  demand  at  present 
as  a  speaker.  He  has  been  invited  to  deliver 
an  address  at  the  great  celebration  in  Ireland 
this  summer  of  the  Uprising  of  '98,  which  he 
and  his  mother  contemplate  attending.  Con- 
gratulations, Jack!  and  continued  success. 

William  Garland,  of  the  Class  of  '96,  George- 
town Law  School,  is  now  a  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brown  M'f'g.  Company,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Charles  A.  Calhoun  (L.L.  P.,  '90,  L.L.  M.,  '97) 
has  been  admitted  to  the  Missouri  Bar  and 
taken  up  the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis.  All 
success  to  you,   Charles. 


John  J.  Douglass,  L.L.  B.,  '96,  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  J.  L.  Walsh  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Andre  Scanlan,  A.  M.,  '95,  is  now  conducting 
an  insurance  business. 


with  Clarke  Waggaman,  '98,  is  doing  the  con- 
tinent. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  learn  some  details  of  Mr.  Earls'  so- 
journ abroad,  we  take  the  liberty  of  publish- 
ing one  of  his  recent  letters: 

Dear  Mr.  L.:  When  you  are  in  need  of  a 
few  lines  to  fill  an  awkward  vacancy  on  one 
of  your  pages,  perhaps  the  enclosed  quatrain 
will  serve  you. 

The  last  Journal  was  very  welcome  as  a 
news-bearing  messenger  from  Georgetown.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  learn  of  the  result  of  the 
Philodemic  debate.  The  base-ball  schedule 
shows  a  very  interesting  list  of  games  for 
campus  diversions  this  spring. 

We  had  the  pleasure  the  other  evening  of 
hearing  some  vocal  selections  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Semms,  a  quondam  student  of  Georgetown. 
Mr.  Semms  is  at  present  a  vocal  pupil  of  a 
Parisian  master  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  rich  baritone  voice  will  be  heard  in  the 
opera  after  his  course  has  been  completed. 
Our  interchange  of  reminiscences  about 
Georgetown  was  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  our  dinner.  I  extend  you  a  very  cordial  in- 
vitation to  a  musicale  which  Mr.  Semms  wiH 
give  at  our  house  about  Easter  time.  Mr. 
Semms  has  promised  to  bring  out  some  of  his 
music  and  Mr.  Franck,  of  our  house,  and  or- 
".inisi  of  the  Jesuit  College  oi  V'augirard  in 
Paris  has  volunteered  as  accompanist. 

Yesterday  I  spenl  an  hour  at  Vaugirard 
College,  while  Clarke  Waggaman  was  taking 
an  examination  in  the  authors.  Clarke  has 
also  had  an  examination  with  Father  Orbon  of 
the  Sulpitian  Seminary. 

With  very  kind  wishes  to  Rev.  Father  Rich- 
ards, and  all  my  friends,  I  am 

Very  sincerely, 

MICHAEL  EARLS. 


One  of  our  staunchest  friends  and  most  reg- 
ular contributors  is  Mr.  Earls,  M.  A.,  '97,  who 


The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Esling,  M.  A.,  '89,  glow  with  so  much  loyalty 
for  old  Georgetown  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  publishing  them: 

"Dresden,  February  23,  '98. 
"Dear  Father  Richards: 

"I  have  been  sick  for  six  weeks  with  influ- 
enza; keeping  like  the  monks  of  old,  a  septua- 
gesimal  pre-lenten  fast,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  lightening  the  penance  of  the  "regu- 
lar" one — what  there  is  of  it  here — which  isn't 
much.  Now,  whenever  I  get  sick,  I  am  apt  to 
get  poetical  for  want  of  something  else  to  do; 
and  behold  how  generously  I  have  bestowed 
some  of  the  evidences  of  my  tediousness  upon 
the  College  Journal;  whose  editor  sometimes 
asks  for  such  things  when  I  have  not  any- 
thing to  give. 
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I  see  by  the  "Standard"  that  the  Philadel- 
phia, alumni  still  live,  but  it  roads  to  me  as  if 
there   had    not    been      enough    "Chinese    fire- 
works" to  make  outsiders  yearn    for   admit 
sion  to  the  annual  round  table. 
"As  ever,  yours  devotedly, 

'  "CHARLES  ii    \.  KSLING." 


"February  26,   1898. 
"My  Dear  Father  Richards: 

"You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  getting 
so  many  communications  From  me  all  at  once, 
after  my  long  silence,  but  your  surprise  will 
not  be  greater  than  was  mine  when,  this 
morning',  i  received  that  bundle  <>f  long-de- 
sired College  Journals.  1  did  not  Know  what 
had  struck  me.  The  Journal  is  so  changed,  so 
"grayer"  and  "bluer,"  both  of  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  a  quarter-century  Jubilarian, 
and  when  l  read  such  poems  as  "Nunc  Dim- 
mittis"  and  Bgan's  "He  Came,"  1  was  shocked 
at  my  own  boldness  in  presuming,  even  un- 
consciously, to  contribute  verses  to  such  a 
formidable  "magazine."  When  I  was  nearlj 
through  with  reading  the  entire  set,  I  hap- 
pened to  open  an  uncut  leaf,  and  there  I 
learned  that  I  was  an  A.  B.  '83.  Why  have  you 
not  sent,  me  that  diploma?  1  also  learned 
that  my  residence  in  Dresden  seems  to  be  of 
Indefinite  duration.  Well,  it  does  look  that 
way,  doesn't  it?  It  almost  makes  me  feel 
grayer  and  bluer  too  to  find  my  children  talk- 
ing to  me  in  a  strange  tongue,  and  sometimes 
even  acting  as  interpreters  for  me.  But  the 
climax  is  reached  when  my  little  boy  corrects 
my  German  pronunciation.  Then  I  sit  right 
down  on  him:  'No,  sir,  my  pronunciation  is 
quite  correct;  it  is  North  German,  while  yours 
is  only  Saxon.'  Score  one  for  pa!  I  was 
charmed  also  to  read  the  reminiscences  of 
dear  old  Father  Sumner.  My  little  girl  dresses 
daily  in  Georgetown  colors. 
"Yours,  as  ever, 

"CHAELES  H.  A.  ESLTNG." 

The  poem  mentioned  in  the  former  of  the 
two  letters  has  been  crowded  out  from  this 
number,  but  will  appear  in  our  next. 


On  the  morning  of  March   12th,  J.  Walter 
Blandford — law — private    secretary    to    Attor- 


ney General  Griggs,  died  at  his  residence, 
17(i()  Q  street  nort Invest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Blandford  was  about  :;o  years  of  age, 
and  had  only  been  married  about  two  months. 
Hi'  was  most  popular  with  every  one  who 
knew  him  and  had  a  legion  of  friends.  The 
ability  of  Mr.  Blandford  had  been  appreciated 
by  many  distinguished  men;  he  first  became 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
when  Mr.  Olney  was  Attorney-General.    In  the 

year  lie   was  associated   with  Justice   McKenna, 

former  Attorney-General,  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence, love  and  esteem  of  his  superior.  When 
Mr.  McKenna  went,  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  he  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Blandford 
should  accompany  him,  but  Attorney-General 
Griggs  also  desired  the  services  of  such  an 
able  man  and  induced  Mr.  Blandford  to  re- 
main with  him. 


The  Journal  extends  its  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  relatives  and  many  friends  of  Dr.  Syd- 
ney Sappington,  of  Liberty,  Md.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20,  1898,  aged 
'  1  years. 


The  R.  Rev.  Mgr.  Januarius  de  Concilio.  pas- 
tor of  St.  Michael's  Catholic  church,  Jersey 
City,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Alumni, 
died  at.  the  rectory  of  that  church  March  22d. 
He  was  born  in  Italy  and  was  CO  years  of  age. 
Mgr.  de  Concilio  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  years.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1890  for 
the  benefil  of  his  health  and  returned  in 
June  last.  The  title  of  Monsignor  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Pope  in  1887,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services,  and  also  as  a  reward 
for  his  theological  writings,  which  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  text  books  by  the  church. 
Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  "Catholicity 
and  Pantheism,"  "A  Treatise  on  Logic," 
"Science  and  Religion."  He  also  wrote  two 
plays. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MERRICK  DEBATE. 

We  regret  very  much  the  necessity  of 
crowding-  out  the  speeches  of  the  Second  Af- 
firmative and  the  Second  Negative,  in  the  re- 
cent Merrick  Debate.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wagga- 
man,  '9S,  was  the  second  speaker  for  the  af- 
firmative to  the  question: 

"Resolved,  That  a  National  University,  with 
control  over  collegiate  degrees,  would  be  ex- 
j.ctlient." 

In  a  well-delivered  discourse,  abounding  in 
lieautiful  imagery  and  oratorical  figures,  he 
proceeded  to  show  that,  if  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  the  need  of  a  national  university 

as  felt,  this  need,  instead  of  diminishing,  had 
now  become  most  imperative  for  the  nation's 
honor  and  glory.  The  line  of  reasoning  was 
similar  to  that  employed  by  James  Russel 
Lowell,  who  maintained  that  America  would 
never  have  a  real  literature  until  she  had  ac- 
quired a  national  consciousness,  until  she  had 
got  a  common  head  as  well  as  a  common  body, 
and  this  will  never  be  until  Washington  shall 
have  become  the  capital  where  every  kind  of 
culture  is  attainable  on  as  good  terms  as  else- 
where— and  why  not  even  on  better,  since  we 
are  rich  enough? 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  O'Neill,  '99,  was  the  second 
speaker  for  the  negative,  and  the  last  of  the 
debate.  The  speaker  set  out  to  prove  that 
"For  the  American  people  to  establish  such 
a  university,  and  to  give  it  such  enormous 
power,  would  be  inexpedient:  First,  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  institutions;  secondly,  because  it 
would  lower  the  standard  of  education;  third- 
ly, because  it  would  be  impracticable  in  Amer- 
ica." And  well  indeed  did  the  speaker  acquit 
himself  of  the  task  set  before  him.  In  direct, 
contrast  to  the  former  speaker,  Mr.  O'Neill 
sacrificed  grace  of  diction  and  metaphor  to 
attain  more  directly  his  end.  His  speech  was 
an  accumulation  of  convincing  facts,  which 
were    marshalled    in    close      array    to    batter 


down  the  offensive  and  defensive  arguments 
of  the  opposing  side.  The  speaker  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  applause. 


The  Holy  Week  services  were  conducted,  as 
usual,  in  Dahlgren  Chapel,  with  the  exception 
that  this  year  the  sermon  was  omitted  and 
no  cards  were  issued.  The  visitors,  however, 
who  came,  as  usual,  to  attend  the  ceremonies! 
were  admitted.  The  music  and  singing  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Father  Deck,  S.  J.,  was 
excellent.  A  new  feature  in  this  regard  was 
the  introduction  into  the  choir,  of  a  number 
of  small  boys  from  Trinity  School.  The  clear 
soprano  and  alto  voices  of  the  young  choris- 
ters, in  harmony  with  the  tenors  and  basses 
of  the  regular  choir,  greatly  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  Holv 
Week. 


Besides  the  dramatical  representation  of 
"Major  Andre,"  the  students  enjoyed,  .luting 
the  past  month,  two  other  entertainments  in 
baston  Hall,  of  a  more  solid  and  instructive 
nature. 

The  first  was  a  lecture  on  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  by  Dr.  James  Field  Spalding,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  oldest  Episcopalian 
church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Dr.  Spalding's 
conversion  to  Catholicity  about  six  years  ago, 
caused  quite  a  stir  in  New  England,  where  he 
was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  scholar  in  Scrip- 
ture and  Literature. 

The  lecture  was  most  interesting;  for  the 
Doctor  is  perfectly  conversant  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  is  a  practiced  speaker.  Dr.  Spald- 
ing's estimate  of  Holmes'  worth  places  that 
writer  high  among  our  American  essayists 
and  poets;  very  plausible  reasons  were  of- 
fered to  show  why  this  worth  was  not  gener- 
ally appreciated. 

Enjoyable  as  was  the  lecture  on  Holmes,  it 
was,  perhaps,  surpassed  in  interest  by  that  of 
i.ir.  Burton,    State    Senator    from    Adelaide, 
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Kansas.  The  subject  oj  (his  gentleman's  lec- 
ture was  "Financial  Panics."  The  speaker 
manifested  great  powers  as  an  orator,  and  his 

\  hid  description  of  the  panic  of  '93  will  be  re- 

tnembered  long  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
bursts  of  oratory  thai  haw  been  heard  in 
Gaston  Hall. 

The  lecture  teemed  with  practical  lessons. 
The  cause  of  the  great  panic,  according  to 
Mr.  Burton,  was  man's  violation  of  the  hiw  of 
t.od-  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou    hall  eal 


thy  bread."  Men  wished  to  get  rich  too  fast 
they  speculated  a  commercial  term  foi 
gambling— they  started  "booms."  The  boom; 
collapsed,  and  so  did  men's  fortunes.  An 
other  principle  strongly  emphasized  l>\  tin 
speaker,  was  that  young  men  should  form  tin 
habit  to  spend  less  than  they  earned.  Thif 
together  with  the  principle  of  work,  men 
tioned  above,  we  might  say  comprises  the  gos 
pel  for  the  youth  of  America.  Thesi  twi 
rules  offer  a     ure  road  to  Ias1  ing  success. 


Alt  1:1;  THE  STORM. 
The     wind     grows     calm,     subdues     its     angry 
might; 
The  sea  subsides  and  slowly  comes  to  rest; 
And  "rosy-fingered  dawn"  a  welcome  guest, 
Throws  off  her  uncongenial  robe  of  night. 

The  sun  tears  through  its  veil  of  fleeing  mists, 
To  gaze  upon  the  ocean's  broad  expanse; 
It    seeks  an   object      that    escapes   its  glance, 

Naught   save  the  Stormy   Petrel  here  exists. 

Some  timbers  rise  and  fall  upon  the  sea. 

Some   spars   and    planks,   a    corpse   or   two — 

that's  all; 
The  sighing  waters  are  a  funeral  pall; 
The  waves  croon  a  low  and  dreary  elegy. 

— E.  B.  N.,  Amherst  Lit. 


JN   THE  STORM-KING'S   UK  ART. 

When  windy,  old,  blustery  March  blows  in 
The  trees  shrink  closer  together, 

And,  swaying,  they  whisper  and   wail  and  sigl 
For  the  time  of  the  bee  and  the  heather. 

I '.lit   the  violet's  heart  is  gay  and  glad, 
And  she  murmurs  a  fragrant  prayer, 

Then  a  smile  creeps  into  the  fierce  king's  eyes 
For  he  knows  that  his  sweetheart  is  there 

0!  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  trees  sway  light. 
And  the  winds  croon  a  lullaby  low; 

They  sing  to  the  violet  sweetest  of  songs, 
For  she's  the  king's  dearest  they  know. 
— M.  S.  S.,  Mount  Holyokc. 


NIAGARA. 

Some  vast  despair,  some  grief  divine. 

Doth  vigil  keep 
Forever  here;  before  this  shrine 

The  waters  weep. 

Methinks  a  god  from  some  far  sphere, 

In  sportive  part, 
In  ages  past  wooed  Nature  here 

And  broke  her  heart. 

— R.  L.,  Niagara  Rainbow. 
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Notwithstanding-  the  announcement  that 
the  dual  meet  with  Pennsylvania  had  been  de- 
clared off,  it  will  take  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  7th.  When  it  was  understood  that 
our  track  team  was  not  to  meet  Pennsy's,  a 
great  howl  of  discontent  went  up,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  de  B.  Claiborne,  '99,  manager  of  field 
;mtl  track  athletics,  exerted  himself  to  quell 
the  discontent  by  bringing  about  the  dual 
meet. 

Although  Georgetown  has  been  crippled  by 
the  departure  of  some  of  her  track  men,  es- 
pecially  Mr.  George  Lyons,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sure  winner  of  the  half-mile  run, 
yet  it  is  expected  that  she  will  make  a  very 
good  showing  against  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
now  the  best  equipped  college  in  athletics  of 
this  country.  Before  publishing  the  follow- 
ing prospectus,  we  wish  to  remind  the  readers 
that  Pennsylvania  was  an  easy  winner  of  the 
inter-collegiate  games  at  Mott  Haven  last  fall, 
that  Harvard  and  Cornell  both  failed  to  take 
any  firsts  in  their  dual  meet  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  more  really  first-class  men 
are  at  present  wearing  the  red  and  blue  than 
wearing  the  colors  of  any  other 
college  or  university  in  America.  It  is,  there- 
fore, surprising  to  know  that  Georgetown 
stands  a  very  fair  chance,  although  not  for 
victory,  at  least  of  making  a  fine  showing 
against  their  rivals. 

Mr.  Chas.  Claiborne,  with  an  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  athletes  of  both  col- 
eges,  assures  us  that  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  games  will  be  as  follows: 

One  hundred-yards  dash,  Georgetown,  6 
points;   220-yards  dash,  Georgetown,  6  points, 


and  Pennsylvania  will  capture  2  points  in  each 
of  the  foregoing  events;  14-mile  run,  George- 
town, 3;  Pennsylvania,  3;  y2-mile  run,  George- 
town, 1;  Pennsylvania,  7.  In  the  mile,  the 
crack  runners  from  the  Philadelphia  institu- 
tion are  expected  to  take  all  the  8  points. 
Both  the  half-mile  and  mile  bicycle  races 
should  be  very  easy  for  Georgetown,  but  as 
a  precaution  we  might  allow  1  point  in  each 
to  Pennsylvania.  220-yards  hurdles,  George- 
town, 2;  Pennsylvania,  6.  The  pole  vault, 
Georgetown,  1;  Pennsylvania,  7;  high  jump, 
Georgetown,  1;  Pennsylvania,  7;  putting  the 
16-lb.  shot,  Georgetown,  3;  Pennsylvania,  3; 
throwing  the  hammer,  Georgetown,  3;  Penn- 
sylvania, 3;  and  in  the  broad  jump,  George- 
town, 2;  Pennsylvania,  6;  making  totals  of  42 
points  for  the  home  college  and  56  for  their 
opponents.  Would  not  that  be  a  fine  showing 
for  Georgetown?  But  the  red  and  blue  need 
not  be  ashamed  that  we  should  score  so  many 
points  against  them,  for  just  look  at  the 
names  of  the  men  who  are  in  training. 

Bernard  J.  Wefers  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  commendation  in  these  notes.  Some 
said  that  Bernie  would  never  get  back  into 
his  old  form,  but  his  work  at  present  proves 
the  statement  to  have  been  false,  for  he  is 
still  able  to  show  the  number  on  the  back 
of  his  shirt  to  any  college  sprinter.  He  will 
run,  and  is  expected  to  win  the  100  and  220- 
yards  dashes.  He  may  also  run  the  440-yard s 
run;  Joe  Collins,  Julius  Walsh,  Jack  Cody  and 
Moran  Barry  are  the  other  men  who  will  rep- 
resent the  College  in  the  short  dashes. 

With  Julius  Walsh,  W.  Desez  and  Harry  Ruff, 
and  perhaps  Bernie  Wefers,  we  should  be  able 


Owen,  Oi 


wen,  wwen 


Uailor  and  jJraper~  ~  ~ 


423  ELEVENTH  STREET  NORTHWEST 
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:il   leaal   to  score  in  the   140.     Claiborne,   Deve- 

iciuix  ;iikI  John  Sheridan  have  been  mukinj 
good  time  in  training,  and  may  surprise  peo- 
ple on  the  7th  of  May.  Applegarth  ami  Desez 
are  training  for  the  half-mile  run.  The  former 
i.s  developing  into  a  fast  man,  and  the  wor] 
of  the  latter  bids  fair  to  surpass  all  his  previ- 
ous records. 

Fred  Schade,  "Zimmy"  Moran  and  Danne- 
miller  will  ride  in  the  mile  and  half-mile  bike 
races. 

Frank  McAnerny  and  Douglas,  last  season's 
hurdlers,  are  still  in  fighting  trim,  and  ('has. 
Horsey  and  O'Brien  are  the  latest  finds. 

The  held  events  have  found  many  more  ad- 
mirers than  in  former  years,  and  consequently 
may  claim  a  few  points.  Big  Frank  Smith 
and  W.  Doyle  are  still  with  ns,  as  the  shot-put- 
ters and  hammer-throwers,  and  a  new  man, 
O'Conell,  by  hard  training,  seems  to  be  able 
to  keep  from  being  laughable  at  any  games. 
The  high  jump  and  pole  vault  are  a  little  dis- 
heartening when  we  see  the  records  of  some 
of  Pennsy's  men,  but  we  place  those  events 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Walsh,  Julius  Walsh,  Clai- 
borne and  Sheridan,  and  know  that  what  hap- 
pens they  will  do  their  best;  and  lastly,  the 
broad  jump  will  have  as  its  defenders  M. 
Walsh,  who  should  certainly  get  a  first  or  a 
second,  B.  J.  Wefers  and  J.  O'Shea. 

You  see,  we  are  not  so  badly  fixed  after  all, 
for  we  have  men  who  are  not  only  able  but 
willing  to  work  hard  to  win  victories,  or  majr- 
be,  honorable  defeats,  for  Georgetown. 

G. 


It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  games  played  thus  far;  this  has  been  al- 
ready well  done  by  the  Washington  dailies. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played 
with  Johns  Hopkins,  and  proved  simply  a 
good  opportunity  for  practising.  It  had  been 
whispered  around  before  the  game  that  Johns 
Hopkins  was  a  "dark  horse."  She,  or  he,  as 
you  please,  undoubtedly  is,  and,  judging  from 
what  we  witnessed,  will  hold  fee  simple  to 
that  sobriquet  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
game  served,  however,  to  form  an  idea  of  our 
own    team,    and    a   very    pleasant    idea    it    is. 


Contrary  to  predictions,  we  have  a  very  good 
"hitting"  lot.  They  are  the  fastest  team  on 
the  bases  that  (feorgetown  has  ever  had,  and 
il  they  can  overcome  a  tendency  of  training 
for  "the  long-distance  throwing  contest,"  dur- 
ing the  games,  the  "blue  and  gray"  will  float 
over  many  a  conquered  field  before  Com- 
mencement  Day. 

"Eddie"  Bach  has  not  as  yet  reached  hit 
proper  form,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the 
first  two  innings  of  the  game;  but  we  al! 
know  what  Bach  is  capable  of,  and  it  is  a! 
pretty  sale  bet  that  he  will  make  some  of  the 
big  teams  "bow"  during  Easter  week.  Dowc 
is  a  "mird."  He  not  only  pitches  superbly,  but 
is  a  "bird."  lie  not  only  pitches  superbly,  but 
I  eeps  the  entire  team  in  good  humor  by  that 
contagious  and  eternal  smile. 

Johns  Hopkins  has  a  good  pitcher  in  Hitz- 
ratt,  the  former  well-known  twirler  of  Prince- 
ton, but  he  will  be  practically  useless  to.  the 
team  for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  one 
who  is  capable  of  holding  him.  The  game 
was  scored  as  follows: 

Georgetown.  P. 

Fleming,  2b 1 

Hafford,  3b 3 

Walsh,   rf 2 

McCarthy.   If 3 

Moran,  ss 4 

Maloney,  c 3 

Downes,    ef 2 

Casey,  lb :s 

Bach,  p 1 

Dowd,   p 1 


Johns  Hopkins.  R. 

Hollenbeck,  ss.  &  cf 2 

Swaine,   2b 0 

Wirt,  3b 2 

Joyner,   lb 1 

Hitzratt  and  Rickett,  p. .  .2 

Wight  and  Warren,  c 0 

Talty,  If 0 

Fletcher,    cf 1 

Biggs,  rf 0 


H. 

P.O. 

A.    E 

1 

2 

1        ( 

3 

1 

o       ; 

2 

1 

i       ( 

1 

0 

i       ( 

1 

0 

i       i 

3 

10 

4         ( 

3 

0 

0         ( 

3 

6 

0         ( 

0 

1 

2         ( 

0 

1 

2        ( 

17 

21 

11 

H. 

P.O. 

A.    E 

2 

1 

2        ( 

0 

2 

1        ( 

0 

0 

2       : 

1 

9 

0         ( 

0 

1 

5      : 

1 

;> 

l      ( 

o 

2 

0         I 

0 

0 

0         ( 

0 

0 

0         ( 

Totals    8 

G.   U 2     1 

J.  H.  U 4     2 


f.         18         11 

7     3     3     7    x— 2: 
0     0     2     0     0—! 


established  i«6 
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Two  base  hit,  Moran,  Hafford,  Casey,  Walsh; 
three-base  hit,  Malone3-;  home  run,  Hafford; 
stolen  bases,  Hafford  2,  Walsh  1,  McCarthy  1, 
Malonej'  3,  Dowd  2;  first  base  on  balls,  off 
Hitzratt  3,  off  Rickett  6,  off  Bach  3,  off  Dowd 
3;  hit  by  pitched  ball,  Hitzratt  2;  struck  out, 
by  Bach  3,  by  Dowd  4,  by  Hitzratt  2,  by  Rick- 
ett 2;  passed  balls,  Wight  4,  Warren  3;  left  on 
bases,  Georgetown  Univ.  3,  Johns  Hopkins  5; 
wild  pitches,  Bach  1,  Hitzratt  2;  time  of  game, 
two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes;  umpire,  Caro- 
reen. 


GAME  WITH  GALLAUDET. 

The  game  with  the  "dummies"  was  very 
quiet.  The  only  thing  of  interest  was  the 
discovery  of  two  excellent  pitchers  in  the 
persons  of  Dowries  and  Miles.  For  the 
•'mutes"  the  work  of  Fritz  Baumgardner  in 
left  field  was  up  to  the  high  standard  he  has 
maintained  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  game  was  scored  as  follows: 

Georgetown.  R.       H.     P.O.     A.     E. 

Hafford,  3b 1         0         2         3         1 

Fleming,  2b 2         2         1         1         (i 

Moran,  ss 0         0         0         1         1 

Walsh,  rf 3         3         2         1         1 

McCarthy,  If 2         0         1         0         1 

Maloney,  c 2         3         4         2         1 

Downes,  p.  &  cf 0         2         0         10 

Casey,   lb 1         1       10         0         0 

Sullivan,   cf 2         0         0         0         0 

Miles,  p 0         0         1         0         0 

Totals    11       11       21         9         5 

Gallaudet.                           R.  H.     P.O.  A.     E. 

Baumgardner,  F.,  If 0  0        3  0        1 

Davis,  ss 1  0        0  0        0 

Stutsman,   3b 1  0         2  1         0 

Rosson,   p 1  2         0  4         u 

Brooks,  lb 0  0         7  0         0 

Waters,  rf 0  10  10 

Geilfuss,  2b 0  12  10 

Andree,   c 0  0        5  0         0 

Barham,  cf 0  0         10        0 

Totals    3         4       20         7         1 

ieorgetown    2     6     0     2     0     1     0—11 

iallaudet   0     0     0     0     0     3     0—  3 

Two-base  hits,  Maloney  2;  bases  on  balls,  by 
Downes  3,  by  Miles  1,  by  Rosson  4;  hit  by 
nitcher,  by  Miles  1;  double  play,  Hafford  to 
'asey;  umpire,  Mr.  Carolus  Green;  time  of 
^ame,  1  hour  and  40  minutes. 


GAME  WITH  LAFAYETTE. 
Georgetown  made  Lafayette  the  victim  of 
ler  third  straight  victory.  The  former  con- 
ests  were  hardly  fit  criteria,  but  the  game 
vith  Lafayette  proved  conclusively  that  we 
iaTe  the  best  team  since  the  "Georgetown 
buggers"  of  '95. 


Although  Lafayette's  men  would  be  more  at 
home  in  canvas  than  in  flannel,  still  they  are 
no  disgrace  to  the  diamond,  and  they  have 
material  that  will  yet  rival  their  well-known 
achievements  on  the  "gridiron." 

Nevins  occupied  the  box  for  Lafayette  and 
in  spite  of  his  "rep."  he  was  found  with  pleas- 
ing regularity,  the  findings  "in  toto"  amour, 
ing  to  a  home  run,  a  three-bagger,  a  two-bag- 
ger, twelve  base  hits,  two  sacrifices  and  a 
base  on  balls.  Fleming,  Hafford  and  Downes 
were  among  the  most  prominent  prospectors 
in  these  discoveries. 

Dowd  demonstrated  for  Georgetown  and 
again  demonstrated  that  he  is  "all  right." 
Maloney's  backstop  work  was  brilliant,  par- 
ticularly his  throwing  to  bases.  Walsh  made 
a  superb  catch  in  right  field,  robbing  Wal- 
bridge  of  a  three-bagger,  at  least.  In  fact, 
the  work  of  the  entire  team  was  eminently 
satisfactory  and  presages  a  very  bright  fu- 
ture. 

The  game   was  scored  as   follows: 

Georgetown.  R.       H.     P.O.     A.     E. 

Hafford,  3b 2  112  1 

Fleming,    2b 3  1         4         2  1 

Moran,  ss 1  2        4        3  1 

Walsh,  rf 1  110  0 

McCarthy,   If 0  1         0         0  0 

Maloney,  c 2  16        3  0 

Downes,   cf 1  1         1        0  0 

Casey,   lb 1  2       10         1  2 

Dowd,    p 0  2        0         3  *0 


Totals    11       12       27       14         5 

Lafayette.  R.       H.     P.O.     A.     E. 

Hile,  c 1  1  4  5  1 

Reese,  If 0  1  2  0  0 

Kelchner,  rf 1  0  10  0 

Walbridge,  ss 2  2  3  2  1 

Bray,   cf 1  1  1  1  1 

Lauer,  lb 1  0  11  1  1 

Hubley,  3b 0  1  1  3  0 

Worthington,  2b 1  1  1  1  1 

Nevins,   p 1  2  0  3  0 

Totals    8         9       24       16         5 

Georgetown   1     2     3     3     1     0     0     1    x— 11 

Lafayette   0     3     0     1     1     0     0     0     3—8 

First  base  on  errors,  Georgetown,  4,  Lafay- 
ette L':  Iff  1  on  liases,  Georgetown  5,  Lafay- 
ette 7,  first  base  on  balls,  off  Dowd  S,  oh" 
Nevins  1;  struck  out,  by  Dowd  4,  by  Nevins  5; 
home  run,  Fleming;  three-base  hit,  Hafford; 
two-base  hits,  Downs,  Nevins,  Reese;  sacrifice 
hits,  Walsh,  Downs;  stolen  bases,  Hafford, 
Fleming,  Maloney  2,  Bray,  Hubley.  Casey;  hit 
by  pitcher,  by  Dowd  1;  passed  ball,  Maloney; 
umpire,  Mr.  Nicholson;  time  of  game,  two 
hours  and  thirty-five  minutes. 
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GAME  WITH   LEHIGH. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  weather  this  game 
proved   mo. si    interesting.     The   tollowini 
count    is   taken    from    the   "Washington  Post, 
01  April  7th: 

yesterday's  game  at  Georgetown,  between 
the  blue  and  gray  and  Lehigh,  was  a  battle  of 
Hie  pitchers  and  proved  one  of  the  finest  con- 
tests of  the  twirlers  ever  seen  on  the  George- 
town campus.  Bach,  for  the  McCarthy  aggre- 
gation, was  in  superb  form,  anil  the 
cold  bleak,  biting  weather  had  no  debilitating 
influence  on  his  arm.  His  practice  during  the 
past  week  lias  given  him  line  control  of  the 
hall,  and  lie  pitched  like  a  liot-wcat her  twirler 
on  a  .Inly  day. 

Only  three  hits  were  secured  oil  his  deliv- 
ery 'lie  used  both  speed  and  pace  change  and 
the  visitors  were  disheartened  as  early  as  the 
fifth  inning.  Pitcher  White,  of  Lehigh,  almost 
divided  honors  with  Bach.  It  was  a  hard 
eame  for  him  to  lose,  as  he  was  hit  safely 
but  half  a  dozen  times,  and  had  he  been  given 
TOOd  support  at  Hie  bat  he  would  have  won 
his  game  with  comparative  ease.  White  has 
wood  control  and  good  speed  and  a  clever  slow 
ball  A  pitchers'  battle  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  season  is  a  remarkable  event  in  either  col- 
legiate or  professional  ball,  and  the  game 
OUjrht  to  figure  in  the  red-letter  events  ol  the 
season.  The  pitchers  monopolized  practically 
all  the  honors. 

Maloney,  for  Georgetown,  gave  Bach  km 
support,  and  again  gave  an  excellent  exhibi- 
tion of  throwing,  ("apt.  McCarthy  made  one 
Change  in  his  infield  by  transferring  Downes 
to  third  base  and  shifling  Hafford  to  left  field. 
('apt.  McCarthy  and  Backstop  Maloney  made 
four  of  the  six  hits  that  Georgetown  secured 
off  White. 

The  score: 

Georgetown.  **■ 

Hafford,  If 1 

Fleming,  2b 0 

Moran,  ss - 

Walsh,  rf ° 

McCarthy,  cf ° 

Maloney,  c 1 

Downes.   3b ° 

Casey,  lb ° 

Bach,  p ° 


H. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


r.o. 
i 

6 
2 
1 
3 

7 
0 
5 


A. 

0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
2 


E. 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


Lehigh.  R. 

Pomeroy,  3b 0 

E,  Grace,  ss t> 

<  ;i  anon,  e o 

J.  Grace,  lb 0 

.la  ines,   cf 0 

White,   p 0 

Reese,  8b o 

Heed,    If 1 

I'a  in  ham,    rf I) 


H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

i 

8 

2 

1 

l 

12 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 


II 


0 


0 


Totals    1  3       24       12        2 

Oeorgetown 2     0     0     0     0     0     0     2    x— 4 

Lehigh 0    0     0    0     l     0    0    0    0—1 

Left  on  bases — Georgetown,  2;  Lehigh,  2; 
first  base  on  balls,  off  Bach  4;  off  Farnham  5; 
struck  out,  by  Bach  6;  by  White  8;  sacrifice 
hit,  Reese;  stolen  bases,  Hafford  and  Casey; 
double  play,  Bach  to  Fleming  to  Casey;  urn-, 
pire,  Mr.  Green;   time  of  game,  2  hours. 

KIRBY. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books,  but  are  compelled  to  delay  a  re- 
view of  the  most  important  of  these  until  our 
next  issue: 

"Pere  Monier's  Ward;"  a  novel,  by  Walter 
Lecky;  from  Benziger  Brothers;  12  mo.,  cloth; 
$1.25. 

"Science  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Martin  S. 
Brennan,  A.  M.;  from  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  12  mo.,  cloth;  $1.25. 

"New  Rubaiyat,"  by  Condi"-  Benoist  fallen. 
Th.  D.,  LL.  D.';  also  from  B.  Herder;  cloth; 
50  cents. 

"Mariolatry:  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy," 
by  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ganss.  Paper  cover,  25  cts.; 
from  the  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY    AND    ACTIVE 
oentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible, 
Monthly,    $65.00,    and   ex- 


established    house 
penses.      Position 

e  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V,  Chicago 


steady.      Reference 
)se  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 


En- 


Totals    4 


27       11 


Totals    ■*         "       "• 

r>  T  Ml  TRPHY^^INSURANCE  AGENT^t 

U.    1.    1V1UIV1   HI      94)  F  STReET  NORTHWESTi 

ETFT^TTW/VLS 

Ifrbotograpber . 


$  STUDIO  : 

A  Pennsylvania  w 

%  Avenue  <\\ 

%  Northwest  % 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 


Sanders  and  Stayman, 


^SPECIAL    RATES   TO    C0L- 
'    ,     .    LEGE  STUDENTS    .    . 

My  Carbonettes  are  peerless  for 
vigor  and  artistic  effect. 

1327  F  Street  N.  W. 


1bowe=©tme  flban&oltns  anO  ©uitavs?                           PIANOS  ORGANS  AND  SHEET  MUSIC 
They  are  the  finest^et. EVERYTmNQ  ,N  THE  nusic  LINE_ 


IIP 


Supplies     Exclusively 

Amateur  Outfits 
Send  for  Bargain  Lists 


III  III 


1416  N.  Y.  AVE. 


"the  Good  Wheel" 

HE  CLEVELAND... 

Has  been  improved!  If  you  rode  one  last  year 
you  will  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  an  im- 
provement could  be  made,  but  this  year's 
model  is  still  better.  Let  us  show  it  to  you,  we 
might  talk  volumns  in  praise  of  it,  but  you  will 
acknowledge  it  superiority  far  quicker  after 
you  have  examined  it. 

iLEVELAND  CYCLE  CO.  I4th  &  N.  Y.  Ave 

J.  F.  Broartbent,  Manager. 

ohn  R.  Major 

•  •  */  harmac/st 

Ire  Drugs  and  Toilet  Articles 

COR.  7TH  AND  G  STS.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 

ndependent  Ice  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

XKOVIVK^E^O     ICE. 

QUICK  SERVICE.     NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

Cice,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


ROYAL  PLUE  TRAIN  J 

OF  THE 

B.  «&0. 

RUNS  DAILY  BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

St.  Louis 

Pullman  Buffet   Parlor  Cars, 
Sleeping  Cars,   Dining  Cars. 


S.  B.  Hege, 

Div.  Pass.  Agt. 

707  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Telephone,  1591. 


D.   B.  Martin, 

Mgr.  Pass.  Traffic, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


riE... 


I>ct  from  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


kJtess        shoe 


LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 

Importers  of 

LHDIES'  HND  G6NTS* 
FRENCH  KID  GLOMES 

919  F  Street  N.  W. 

CHARLES  W.  HANDY..... 

Real  Estate  Broker 

610  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 


I  fie$$  «*  Son** 


TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 

9  Penna.  Sve.  N.  W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IX  EXTRA  FINE.  FINE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OP  PENS. 


A.  M.  Hackstadt... 

Merchant  Tailor. 

1500  32d  Street  Northwest. 


All  Wool  Suits  to  order  from  88.50  up. 
All  Wool  Pants  to  order  from  2.50  up. 
Suits  Cleaned  and  Pressed    -    1.00 


GOODS  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED. 


J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jfloral  decorators, 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington, 

1153  Broadway,  New  York. 


WE  MEND  YOUR  LINEN 


Star     laundrI 
-  636  G  Street  Northwest 


"THRL  &R.  ROUTE." 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR 

ATHLETIC 

e^GOODS 

LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, 

*jfi&4 17  Ninth. 

Merchant  Tailor 

J3J0  F  Street  N.  W. 


James  I>   M  v^.\  BAKUE1  G.  MASON. 

James  D.  mason  *  00. 

STEAM  *  CRACKER  ^  BAKERY. 

17  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 
Opposite  Maltby  ii< >i j><-  Baltimore,  Mil- 

Edward  Derrick,  Wholesale  Agent,  818  19th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and 
then  is  heard  no  more."         Macbeth— Act  V.  Sc.  5. 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS 


-(jtlSH  DEALEB 

Stands :  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 

0  Street  and  N.  L  Markets.  Washington,  1 1 


A.  HANLON** 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROC  I 

DEALER    IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  arl 
^Tobacco*  <& 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Corner  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

«»-Ageiil  for  Chase  A:  Sanliorn  Coffl. 

GEORGE  W.  RAY 

..Dbalbe  in  "W71      it/"1  * 

Wholesale  Otocer*; 

THHines,  Xiquors,  Clgare  and  tobacco. 

3249  M  Street,  West  Washington,  I.  . 


Teachers   Wanted ! 
Union  Ceacners'  Agencies  of  America 

Rev.  L.  D.  Bass,  D.D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada ;  New  C- 
leans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  i.\  Washingtc, 
D.  C;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  111.;  !. 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  fill  I 
We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  p;: 
season.  1500  Teachers  needed  now  tocontnt 
for  next  term. 

Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg-,  Pa. 


^^HOSE  New  Incandescent  Lamps  and  large  Elec-     /°       *rf    CYT)      >  > .  •» 

(L     troliers  at  our  College  are  supplied  by    ....     U'    <JX\ >    "(Jiddtman   and   Lo. 

^*  5  fr  7  G  and  Twe|fth  streets. 


The  Raleigh 


Cor.  Twelfth  St.  and 
Pa.   Ave.    N.  W. 
WASH  INGTON,   D.  C. 


European  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
fireproof.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.  Rates 
reasonable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


EBBITT  HOUSE... 


European  Plan 


Cornei  Penn.  Ave.  and  cth  st. 
Washington,  1).  C. 


A  select  family  hotel.    Rooms  en-suite  and  single.    Cuisine  and 
service  the  best. 


American  Plan,  $2.00 
per  day  and  upward. 


European  Plan,  $1.00 
per  day  and  upward. 


EIGHT    IRON    FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
•Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


i.C.  Burch,  Manager. 


MOTEL  VENbOHE 

Pa.  Ave.  and  3d  St.  N.  \V.,  Washington,  1).  ('. 
R.  P.  EMERSON. 

From  B.  and  0.  Depot  Fourteenth  Street  Electric-  <  at  to  Third 
Street  westward.  B.  and  P.  Station  Avenue  Electric  Car  east 
ward  to  Third  Street  N.  W. 


THE   SHOREHAM     ^aroelfs- 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 


JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


Vlorgan  House 


European. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


32d  St.,  above  fl. 


1016  Pa.  Ave., 
Cor.    Eleventh    St., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  most  complete  oyster  house  in  the  United  States  with  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Oysters,  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas-back  Ducks 
specialties.  Open  daily  from  6a.  mtol2  p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  Steamed  Oysters. 

6.  &  Bresnaban** 

DIXING  ROOM 


Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 


410  7th  St.  N.  W. 


•maurer  ?ua,t«^ns-'" 


1 


I  Ith  and  G  Sts. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Delightful  Cafe,  Lunches  a  la  carte,  Meals  25  cts 
Homelike  Hotel— 81.50  to  82.00  per  dav, 
|8  to  812  per  week. 

;.  5.  Ld  FETRd,  H/in/iqer. 


—are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  world.  Fully  guaran- 
teed in  every  way.  A  good  case  and  a  pack  of  fine 
playing  cards  given  away  with  every  instrument 


I0HN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO.... 


r 


HE  QOCHRAN 


SOLE    AGENTS 

937  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 


I.  5/ICK5 


Location  unsurpassed. 
All  modern  appointments. 
Service  and  cuisine  the  best. 


14th  and  K  Streets, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Geo.  W.  Cochran. 


Merchant  Tailor 


3237  M  STREET  N.  W. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Repairing,  Cleaning,  Scouring  and  Dyeing  Neatly  and 
Promptly  Done. 


Iter  the  Game  is  Over 


XJOOOOOOO 


ooopoooooo 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game— all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past— 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 


ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY   HOUSE, 


1339 


F  STREET  X    W 
Washington,  D.  C 


|V 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOUTHERN      RAILWAY 


The  Direct  Route  to  All  Points  South  and  Southwest 


Chattanooga  and   Nashville,  through  "The  Land  <>f 
the  Sky.  '     Florida,  Aiken.  Augusta  and  Bruns- 
wick. Montgomery,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
Atlanta,    Birmingham   and   Memphis. 


Through  Pullman  Sleeping  cars.     Only   Dining  car 
Line    South  and    Southwest. 


L.  S.  Brown,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Department. 
R.  ('.  Berkeley,  City  Passenger  Agent,  705  Loth  Street 
Northwest,  Washington,  l>.  ('. 

"I ' i  I  EPHONE  lL'Jli 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
•  Cor.  13th  Street. 

..AGENCY  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED    HATS.. 

KNOX-New  York.  offim*™'  !'  London- 

Canes   and  Umbrellas,    Ladies'   Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 


P.  J.  McEYOY,  118  W.Pratt  Street... 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  every  description  of  Goods 
used  Dy  Religious  Communities.  Drapd'Ete.  Diagonals,  Cloths, 
Cloaking,  Merinos,  Flannels,  Girdling,  Hosiery.  Blankets,  Tow- 
els, Table-Damask,  Hankerchiefg,  etc.  Church  Laces,  Silk  Vest- 
ment Damask,  Galloons,  and  Crosses  for  Vestments.  Samples 
furnished  Promptly. 

Champions! 

With  the  Spalding  Agency — 
and  our  own  line  of  Sporting 
and  Athletic  Goods — we've 
the  most  complete  stock  in 
the  country. 

Our  prices,  as  usual,  are  the 
saving  of  at  least  a  third. 

Saks  and  Company,  "ay  coil" 

AW         in  UN  I      A  SUCCESSOR  TO 

.       II.        I  linilUIU...  NOAH  WALKER&CO 

Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 

Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn.  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PRINTER 
522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 

Emmons  S.  Smith... 


FANCY    GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  JEWELP 

705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 

W.   H.  COON= 


Paper  Hanging,  Window  Shai 
Room  Mouldi 


J3J1  Thirty-Second  Street  Northwest 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 


A.  M.  Baetvst 


Clothing  and  Furnishing 


Correct  Styles — All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats  — 


Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N.  \ 


7/ationat   SRrass   and   TJerra  Cotta  IVork 

..THOS.  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 


316-322  13th  St.  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D. 


^lumbers',    Steam-Fitters'     and    Engineers'    Supplii 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 


W.  D.  Brace 


..PHARMACIST., 


Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 


Great  Htlantic  &  pnciii 

TEH  COMPANY 

501  and  503  Seventh  Street  N.  V 


Jail  and   Winter. 


Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's, 


A  Large  Assortment  of  ....  Y  rAnk 
Can  always  be  found  at  °*  '  Wvu- 


3135  M    Bridge   St., 
GEORQETOWN,   D.  C 


We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patronage. 


Students  of  Georgetown    College  will  find  it  to  their 
tdvantage    when  down  town  to  give  us  a  call.    Our 
■lever  elief  prepares  meals  that  are   both     pals 
mil  digestible.  FRED  &  BROCK 


7IHlGuI8.NI. 


•Jascball  Schedule  of  Season  of  1S98. 


ijrch,  Saturday,  26 — Johns  Hopkins'  University, 
t  Georgetown. 

1  rch,  Wednesday,  30 — Gallaudet  College,  at 
ieorgetown. 

.  ril,  Friday,  1— Lafayette  College,  at  George- 
own. 

Sturday,  2 — Washington  League,  at  George- 
own. 

Vdnesday,  6 — Lehigh  University,  at  George- 
own. 

lursday,  7 — Yale  University,  at  Georgetown. 

Murday,  9 — Princeton  University,  at  George- 
own. 

Jinday,  11 — Princeton  University,  at  George- 
own. 

Tesday,  12 — Yale  University,  at  Georgetown. 

Vdnesday,  13 — University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
■  eorgetown. 

E  urday,  16 — Richmond  College,  at  Georgetown. 

Vdnesday,  20 — Harvard  University,  at  George- 
own. 

Sturday,  23 — Maryland  University,  at  George- 
own. 

Vdnesday,  27 — Washington  and  Lee  University, 
it  Georgetown. 


HI.  KOKEN. 


C.  P.  Hancock. 


Quick    Work    for    all 
Illustrative   Purposes. 

1ATI0NAL  ENGRAVING  CO. 


Times  Buildii.g,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ok... 

€♦  T*  Brooks 

Company 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND 

ELECTROLIERS. 

£/\\     15th  Street, 

D3l    Corcoran  Buildintr. 


PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager. 


r 


RANKLIN  &  CO. 


««« 


OPTICIANS 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 
1J03        F-*       STREET       IV.       W. 


The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 


BOOK    Wli  JOB   n:  l  STING 
OF  EVERY  DESI  KllTION.. 


517   1 1th  St.  N.  W.,  Washingtnn,  D.  C. 


PALMER'S 


LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA, 
ORANGE  CIDER. 


BELFAST 
.GINOER....1 
ALE. 


MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER, 

AND  SCHLITZ'S  MILWAUKEE  LAGER. 

1  1066  32D  STREET  N.  W. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  1941-1959  ParkAve.,N.  Y. 


111.  %  Keane... 

WHOLESALE^     TOBACCONIST. 

Sole  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 
3i3  Penna.  Ave.  'Phone  i644. 


GREGORY'S 


Visiting  Cards 
and 


Snecial  Designs  for  Class  f  M  f*  D  A  W  I  M  f* 

and  Fraternity  Stationery.        LIMOnHV  I  1  N  VJ 

of  all  kinds. 
Menus  and  Banquet  Cards  a  Specialty. 

431   11TH  ST.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON. 

G.  Taylor  Wade... 

General  Commission  Merchant. 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

91 1  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


VI 


AD\  i:i;tisi:mk\tv 


i'.asfball  ^ihctlulr    Continued. 

Saturday,  SO,  Oniveraitj  of  Virginia,  at  Charlot- 
tesville. 

May,  Wednesday,  4 — Villanova  College,  at  George- 
town. 

Saturday,  7  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Monday,  !»  University  of  Virginia,  at  George- 
town. 

Tuesday,  10  University  of  Virginia,  at  George- 
town. 

Wednesday,  n  Dickinson  College,  at  George- 
town. 


...<g 


^VXIIVI  *«... 


Our  Book  department  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete in  the  city.  Prices  always  the  lowest. 

The  standard  and  popular  works  by  the  world's 
greatest  authors  can  be  found   in  our  stocks  at.  all 

t  illlCS. 

The  new  hooks  on  sale  the  day  after  publication. 
■  Special  .notice  is  called  to  our  collection  of  Holida) 
Books  suitable  for  presents. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  leading  magazines 

both    American    and    foreign.      Trices    less    than    the 

publishers. 

416  Scvcntb  Street 

. .  u/.    jrf.   JUowciermft/c  dc  Co. . 

14-26  F  Street  N.  W. 

LAW.  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  N  t  W  and  SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUGHT. 


Quick  Work.     Skilled  Work- 
men  Assure  Satisfaction  ■•  •• 


Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  Office— 1250  3'2d  St.  N.  W. 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.    We  Save  Your  Linen. 


J     J.  SPAULOING. 


JOHN    SPAULDING 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  0.  C. 


Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW   YORK.      CHICAGO.      PARIS. 

Brentano's  "London  Exchequer  "  Inks  are  the  Best.  Telegraphic 
address,  "  Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


C-j 


"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can 
buy  but  not  expressed  In  fancy:  rich, 
not  gaudy  for  apparel  oft  proclaim? 
the  man.  Hamlet— Act  /.  Se.  .'. 


C.  M.  BELL 

The  National  Photograph' 

463-465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Ladies  ami  Children  a  specialty. 


Special  Attention  (iiven  to 
Reproduction  of  Old  Pictu 


1217,  1219  and  1226  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALTIES 

Tine 

Portral 


Class  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewelsc«ccc« 


Prize  Medals  in  Gold  and  Silv 
Designs  and  Estimates  furnishi 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

71  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  I 
185  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Horton  C.  Stout  &  Co. 

(POPULAR     PRICE       JAILORS, 
..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  F*  St.  I*".  W. 
OUR  SPECIALTY— $15.00  SUITS. 
61  W.  MOBRAY,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

jimes  T.  Oyster... 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  EGGS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

0ffice 'S£K  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Agent  for  the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter — Recognized  without  an  Equal. 


Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 


Cotrell  dc  jCeonarci, 

«47$  Broadway**  Albany,  7/.  2/. 

•Jtakers  of  the  CAPS,  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 
•Q'raetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordham,  Rock  Hill,  Cath- 
oj  University  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 
vil,  Yale,  Princeton,  etc.  Illustrated  bulletin  upon 
raiest. 

Otial  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C,  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 

Sety  and  Satisfaction 
Aured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 

BL  W.  Beveridge^^ 


IMPORTER   AND  DEALER   IN 


Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

U5  F  St.  and  1214  G  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly 

HE  RELIABLE     HATTEJR. 

917   Penn.  Ave. 

rr  Brass  Front. 


3139  M  Street 


m 


B.  T.  Uladdey** 

rRSHIONABLE  I I  7Y^| 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox  &  Miller  Styles.  Agents 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hat 

"If  they're  Rich's  Shoes  they're  Proper." 

You  should  wear  our 
"Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 

B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO    NEW  YORK. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States 


Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 


Five   Fast   Express  Trains  to  the  West. 


PULLMAN   BUFFET,  PARLOR  and  SLEEPING  CARS. 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Wasnington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six   Fast  Trains  Between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
opposite  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 

Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District 

Telephone  No.  1265. 


G.  Warfield  Simpson 

Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  SS^c. 


1898  Crawford  Bicycles  $50.. 


E.   P.  Van    Mate 

929  9TH   STREET 


(ftltt\  Xmx&ev 


EVENTS  STREET  N.W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WHOLESALE   WINE    MERCHANT 

FOR  32  years  known  tor  the  correct  qualities  of 
whatever  wines  and  liquors  proceed  from  liis 
warehouse  stock  of  630  Mass.  Aw.  21  California 
ami  <;  Virginia  Wines  (own  pressing),  nunc  later  the 
1891  Vintage;  £8  imported  Bordeaux,  Burgundy  and 
German  wines;  15  original  P.  Domecg  Sherries,  from 
$2  to  $10  gal.  Xerez  Amoroso  among  them,  $3  gal., 
75c  qt.  a  high-class  table  sherry.  Virginia  Ports, 
75c  and  50c  qt.  In  his  19  different  whiskies  stored, 
from  $2  to  $10  gal.  (veritable  treasures  for  age  and 
healthfulness),  there  is  no  poisonous  fusel.  Ili^li  mid- 
dle grades:  Special  Famih  Rye,  $3  gal.,  75c  qt. ;  Old 
l;< i8i  i  ve  Rye  or  Bourbon,  $4  gal.,  $1  qt 


STORKS:      PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 
..THE... 


Regal 

English 
Winter 
Russet, 


also  Black 
Calf  and  Titan 

Calf,  Double 
sole,  full  calf 
lined,  water- 
prool  as  a 
shoe  can  be 
made,  also 
made  in  Calf 
and  Enamel, 
cloth  lined, 
double  sole; 
Patent  Calf 
with  single 
sole.  Deliv- 
ered  to  any 
address  in  U. 
S.  for 

$0.50 

and  25  cents 
additional 
express 
charges. 


The  ^eoal 


1003   PENNA.  AVENUE 

3Wasbinnton.   D.  C. 


DENVER  — WALLA  WALLA  (Wash. *■    UTICA 


Hotel  Gordon... 


16th  and  I  Streets, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

American  and  European  I'lans.  New,  Modem  § 
Most  Finely  Appointed  Hotel  in  Washington.  V 
Minutes'  Walk  from  the  White  House,  War  and  Kti 
Navj  a  <<i  Treasury  Depart ni*. 

JAS.  R.  KEENAN,  Formerlj  Managerol  the  Bhoreham. 

European  Plan  $1.50  per  [ 

The  Lincoln... 

Cor.  I Oth  and  H  Streets  N. 

\n;s.  A.  H.  HYATT,  Prop. 

GEORGE  W.  HEROLD 

Strictly  First-class 

Tailor  and  Draper .... 

NO.  702  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 


SHAW'S. 


"ODD  THINGS" 

Not  Found  Elsewhen 


Class,  fcocietj  and  College  Pins  in  exclusive  desig 
Any  idea  or  emblem  embodied  artistically. 

W.  C.  SHAW  &  CO.,  nog  fst. 

Geo.  T.  mutbiCo- 

Formerly  Ryneal'S. 

Artists',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  Supplies. 
Lamps  and  Art  Metal  Goods.    Paints,  Oils 
and  Glass.... 

4.18  7TH   ST.  N.  V 

...Hats,  Caps,  Canes  &  Umbrell; 
DUOFF'S... 


905   PA.   AVE. 


Sole  Agent  for 
DUNLAP  N.  V.  HAT 


H.  W.  Fisher.  H.  W.  Fisher,  .1 

H.  W.  FISHER  &  SON 

Dealers  in  Fine  Family  Groceries,  Choice  Meats,  Frui 
Vegetables,   Fresh   Fish,    Oysters,  Game  in 
Season.      Fine    Butter  a   Specialty. 

Corner  32d  and  N  Streets  N.  W.  Telephone  16' 

Telephone  955- 


H.  W.  OFFUTT.. 


Fine  Groceries,  Table  Luxuries,  Import! 
Wines  and  Champagnt 


Corner  32d  and  N  Streets,  West  Washington. 


Tolman  Steam  Laundry 


- 


.6TH  AND  C  STREET 


'Phone  Call  1557.""  ...NORTHWES 


1332  F  Street. 


Buchanan  Bros. 

MANUFACTURING 

..OPTICIANS.. 

We  have  the  only  20-foot  dark  room 
in  the  city. 

1115  F  8treet  Northwest. 


(dwin  ?♦  Price... 


BOOKBINDER. 

A     rialt>  of  Fine  Bank  Work. 

Ki  igand  Binding  of  every  description. 

Flat  opening  Blank  Book  Made. 

ouisiana  Ave.  N.  W.  (Over  National  Tub.  Co.)  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SJ.  HAISLETT  = 

AWNINGS  and  FLAGS 

!     Decorations,  Reception  Awnings,  Decorations 
|     and  Tents  for  Rent. 

S.  W.  Cor.  8th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 


8 


.  B.  fioowr... 


Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 


FINE  GROCERIES 
CIGARS  and  WINES. 


/*  7  9/ew   2/ork  Jtve.    9/.    W. 


Phone  192 


J,  J.  Hog&i?  •• 

OYSTER   DEALER. 

Clams,  Crabs  and  Terrapin  in  Season. 

«i7i9  twelfth  Street  n.  Ul. 


HJGH  REILLY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Mixed  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Window  and    Plate   Glass,   Etc. 


IfJ  I  Penna.  Ave. 
i.  |  and  12-23  and  1225  32d  St.  N.  W. 

'Phones  1209  and  1725-2. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


rU  E  YOU  TRIED  OUR  FLOURS  ? 

W.  H.  TENNEY'S  BEST, 
OUR  SUPERB  PATENT, 
OUR  NEW  SOUTH  PATENT. 

Arejie  BEST  FLOURS  made.    Try  them  and  be  convinced.   Fcr 
Sale  by  Grocers  and  at  Our  Mill. 


Tailor 


1332  F  Street 


W. 


W.  T.  &  F.  B.  WEAVER, 

(Successors to  11.  P.Gilbert.)  dealers  in 

HARDWARE  AND  HARNESS. 

Contractors'  and  Machinists'  Supplies. 


Telehone  357. 


1203and  1212  32d  Street. 

Georgetown,  l>.  c. 


Tht  Bdliimon  Coslumera. 

Ji>   TJ.   j ones  dc  Son  ** 

Costumes  for  Theatricals,  Tableaux,  Operas,  etc. 
Manufacturers  of  Banners  and  Flags.  Full  Dress 
Suits  for  Hire. 

413  E.  Baltimore  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Near  Post  Office  Ave.  |  up  stairs  i. 


S-T-fl-L-E-E... 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


1107  FSt.  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Artistic  Posing,  Latest  styles  and  Accessories.  Special  College 
and  Class  Rates. 


§8*tbftll  jMrclulr.— Continued. 

Saturday,  14— Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Emmits- 

burg. 
Wednesday,    18— Pennsylvania    State   College,    at 

Georgetown. 
Saturday,    21— All-Scholastic    Team    of    Philadel- 
phia, at  Georgetown. 
Tuesday,  24— Wesleyan  University,  at  Middleton, 

Conn. 
Wednesday,  25— Yale  University,  at  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Thursday,    26— Dartmouth    College,    at   Hanover 

N.  H. 
Friday,  27 — Open. 
Saturday,  28— Holy  Cross  College,  at  Worcester, 

Mass. 
Monday,  30— Orange  A.  C.   (two  games),  Orang-e, 

N.  J. 
Tuesday,  31 — Open. 
June,    Wednesday,    1 — Princeton    University,    at 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


W.S.ANDERSON  R.L.ANDERSON 

Southern  Fruits  and  Vegetables  a  Specialty. 

W.  S.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Successors  to  E.  E.  Anderson  &  Bro. 

wholesale         COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

•   IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
..F^rtiits     £mc3L    Vegetables.. 

202  9th  St.  nd  919  B  St.  N.  W. 

Established  1865. 


TENNEY  &  SONS, 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    STATIONERS. 

428  7th  Street  Northwest. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Wedding  Invitations  and 
Card  Engraving. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.      WIJMOVAIv     SAIJv     . 

LOEB&CO.    910FNW 

Everything  In  thi  I  go.  a)  attei   what 

pi  loi      Latee!  Btylea  Bpi  ■■  ■  rcoata 

hi  Rock  Bottom  Prices.    In  ourTailorlngBepa 

all  gooda  are  made  at  actual  coal  In  order  to  avoid 

lllii\  illg. 

LOEB  &  COriPANY-910  F  St.  N.  W. 


l .  ■  i  Shirts  and  Gents  Furnishings  go  to  the 

.Branch  Baltimore  Shirt  Factory 


No. 981  '.'Hi  Street  N    \\  . 
Near  Junction  9th  and  N   ^ 

Shirts  to  Order  our  Specialty. 


Managers : 

Ellery 
Job.  ii.  Ireland 


LUTZ   &   CO.        Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Harness,  Trunks.  Suit  Cases,   I'>;i;j;s  and 

Pocket-1 ks.    Sole    Agents    for    "The 

Concord    Harness,"    Whitman    Saddle, 
and  O' Kane' s  ( ialifornia  I  torse  B<  >ots. 

497  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  a  specially. 

..  The  Standard  Tailors .. 

Cor.  11th  and   F  Strcets. 

Entire  Building  Devoted  t<>  Merchant  Tailoring  In  all  its  bran,  bee 
Largest   Stock  of   SPRING  STYLES  ever    shown   in   the  I -ity. 

SUITS  FROM  $10  UP. 


CAPITAL  ADVERTISING 
BUREAU... 


We  submit  bids  for  printing  and  pub- 
lishing programs  of  every  description. 


....Publishers 


4(50  la.  Hvc. 


]£omono  Q.  pipcon,  B.  ID.  S. 


Deotis 


40/  7th  St.  ?/.  W. 


John  S*  P*  Green 


AUTISTIC  WALL  PAPERS,  WINDOW  SIIADlj 
TRIMMINGS,  ROOM  .M<»CLI)IN(| 


423  9th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone  2 


FOUNTAIN   PENS  REPAIRED. 

MADE  TO  WORK   LIKE  NE\ 
AT  SMALL  COST. 

WE  SELL  THE  .  .  . 

WATERMAN   FOUNTAIN   PEN< 

PRICES,  $1.25,  $i.5o,  $2.5. 

SWETT  &  CO., 

Stationers.  605  7th  Street  N.  W 


DAW  &  MARCERON 


Artistic  Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shad< 
Room  Mouldings,  Picture  Frame 


1249  32D  STREET 
GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 


Now  anyone  can  sharpen  a  pencil.  In 
every  bank,  office,school,  draughting  room 
and  home  there  is  or  should  be  a — 


O 
O 


o 


•  •  %/  lanetary  J  e/icil  <J  ointer  ° 


STOP  IN    AND    EXAMINE    IT 

...JNO.  C.  PARKEE 


617-619  7TH.  ST.  IM.  W. 


fiarris  s  go.. 

7th  and  D  Sts.  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

G.  T.  C.  PINS... 

Sterling  Silver— Extra  Heavy.      Blue 
and  Gray  Enameled.    75c.  each. 

^Ifte&alS,  lJlaSS  JMnS,  CtC,  Made  in  our  own  factory. 


935 


PENNA.   AVE. 


..fIDen's  furnisher 


You  will  feel  richer  when  you  see  our  goods  and  prices.   A 

few  dollars  go  a  great  way  in  our  store. 

SPECIALTIES:  Shirts  to  Measure-  Full  Dress  Requisites. 


«<mm.  $.  teel* 


THE  PAPER  THIS  JOURNAL  IS  PRINTED  ON  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

R.  P.  HNDR6MS  S  COMPHNY     -      -     -     627  La.  Ave.  and  628-630  D  St. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I.  DWARD   LIBBEY.        ESTBLISHED    1830.  F.  B.  LIBBEY. 

I.  EDWARD  LIBBEY  &  SON 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK. 

3018  K  STREET  NORTHWEST. 

WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

^ANIEL  LOUGHRAN, 

IMPORTER  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  ETC. 


47 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


|reb-  Stoblman, 


..Confectionery. 


\m 

Tligh  (Thirty-Second)  Street,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

.Aeeps  always  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  Fin 
Candies  and  Cakes,  Ice  Cream,  etc.     Order 
for  Cakes  or  Ice  Cream  Promptly  delivered  at 
the  College. 


OHARI^ES  FISCHER 


DFACTCREB  OF 
DlALRR  IN.  .  . 


Surgical  and  Orthopoedical 
INSTRUMENTS  and  TRUSSES 

623  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 

lors,  Shears  and  Scissors  Ground  and  Repaired 


;lue  and  gray 

DAIRY. 


iOr  0  Street  N.  W. 


C.  B.  BRANZELL. 


115.  T.  CLEMENTS, 

TUn&ertaher  an&  JEmbalmer. 

U  32d  St.  (T4  High  St.,  Georgetown) 
I  Washington,  D.  C. 

4S=-Everything  First  Class  and  at  reasonable  rates 


:>oma$  6-  ttlaggaman 


ts« 


Real  Estate  Broker 
and  Auctioneer 


17 


F  Street  N.  \V. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


uses  For  Rent  and  Sale,  and  Money  to  Loan  in  sums  to  suit, 
I  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Jin  Cnttro  Tfew  Plant- 


Is  what  we  now  have     On  September  29th 

our  plant  was  completely  destroyed  bj  fin 

but  we  are  again   in  a  position  to  do  the 

best,  work  at  reasonable  prices. 


national  Publishing  Co. 


tl'28  Louisiana  Avenue 
619  C  Street 


Book  ana  3ob  Printers 


F.  A.  TSCHIFFELY,  JR. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Etc. 
IWo.  475  Pennsylvania  "Rye. 

Bet.  Four-and-a-Half  and  Sixth  Sts. 

Agent  for  Sharpe  &  Dohme,  Irondale  Minera  Water. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 

We're  in  the  Class-Rooms  with  an 
up-to-date  line  of  CLOTHING  AND 
FURNISHINGS... 

nordlinger's 

3/07-S  77?  «&.  Seoryetown,  <D.  C. 

James  O'Donnell  &  Bro, 

APOTHECARIES 

32d  and  M  Sts.  N.  W.  32  and  O  Sts.  N.  W. 

3d  and  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 

E.  AVORRISON 

PAPER  COMPANY. 

....1009  Penna.  Ave. 


B.  0.  $  %  6.  Ulogncr, 

JEWELERS,  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKERS 

3221  M  St.,  W.  Washington. 

Dealers  in  Newspapers.  Periodicals,  Books,  Stationery,  Magazines. 


XII 


A.DVERTISI  MENTfc 


Men's  Shirts  to  Measure... 


We  are  splendidly  equipped 
(or  making  I"  m<  BSUre 


OR    DRESS 
OR    OUTING. 
OR    BUSINESS. 
OR   TRAVELING. 
Ill  AOR    FULL    DRESS    OCCASIONS 

Quality,  Pit,  style.  Workmanship  and  Pries  Guaranteed. 

\\o  also  make  t<>  measure— 

PAJ  \M  IS  [OB   EAST  tNDl  \   BLEEPING  Bl  ITS 
FLANNEL  NIGHT  SHIRTS,   II   VNNEL   I'NDERWEAR. 
i  i   VNNEL  BATH  ROBES,  BLANKET  ROBES,  ETC 

Woodward  is  Coibrop. 

IOth,«llth  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


T.  J.   MAYER. 


K.  L.  GALT. 


HAKHIET  T.  GALT. 


UJ.  m.  Gait « Co. 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  VOIQT... 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 

Has  Removed  from  615  7th  Street  to 

725  7TH  STREET  IM.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

match  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 


GOTOW.  H.  Hoeke's 

i  OB  B  IROAINS  IN 

Carpets,  Purnlture,  UphoLsrmj  Good 

801  Market  Space,  ...     .  .      .         ,.    „ 

308  and  30 1 0  8th  Street,     Washington,  D.  C. 


'■   M    tones,  .1.  N.  I'istci,  Mg 

PISTEL  &  CO, 

MERCHANT  TAILOI 

in;  Penna,    \v<>.  N.  W.,  Washington,  I).  0. 

Drovers'  and  Mechanics' 
National  Bank 


OF  BALTIMOR 


Capital ,    -   -  - 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  - 

JAMES  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STROUSE,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  niLLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 


Wl  H  1,111 

3j:ki,U0 


A  General  Banking  Business 
Transacted... 


SAFE    DEPOSIT   BOXES    FOR    RENT 
FROM   *3  TO  S30   PER   YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  WITI 
DINING  CAR • 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


m/. 

FAST  FLYIH6  VRGUHM 


W.  H.  FISHER'S 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Establishment 
....Altering  and  Repairing 

709  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 
1407  14  TH  STREET  N.  W. 

Telephone  1152  and  we'll  call  for  vour  work  at  the  ' 
College. 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION^ 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1799  and  rebuilt  in  1873.    It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  the 
Heights  of  Georgetown,  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  water 
**  scenery  of  the  Potomac.     Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embracing 

an  area  of  forty  acres',  which  secure  to  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  refined  and 
polished  education.     For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Station 
at  11.10  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville.  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Chi- 
cago  and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping  Car 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  I 
and  Louisville  without  change.     Parlor  Cars  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.20  P.  M.  daily. 

For  tickets,  sleeping  caraccommodations,  call  at  C.  & 
O.  Office,  513  and  1421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

GEORGE  M.  BOND, 
TELEPHONE  CALL  1066. CityPassengerAge.it. 

<;ei>R(>f/towx,  d.  c. 
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Georgetown  {University, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

••Under  tbe  Direction  of  foe  fathers  of  tbe  Society  of  3e$u$. 


he  College 


The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


;be  flfceMcal  department 


—possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.     A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


«:be  law  department 


—has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

F  ther  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


%P  "They     Stmul    the    Test."  ' 


"  Wheels  are  spinning;,  feet  are  still, 
That's  how  they  go,  down  a  hill/ 


We  give  you  the  '98  feature  of  cycle  construction.  No  improvement 
since  the  introduction  of  pneumatic  tires  lias  added  such  pleasure  to 
cycling.  A  rider  coasts  at  will  or  applies  the  brake  without  removing  the 
feet  from  the  pedals.     It  is  all  made  possible  by  our  wonderful  .  .  . 

Automatic  Brake  and  Coaster, 

Only  Eclipse  Bicycles  are  fitted  with  this  device.  We  are  always  glad 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  its  workings  at  our  Stores  or  at  our  Riding 
Court,  1744-48  Mass.  Ave.  Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  this  Court 
as  the  finest  Bicycle  school  in  the  city.  The  track  is  a  perfect,  unobstructed 
surface,  fourteen  laps  to  the  mile.  The  instructors  are  courteous  and 
efficient,  and  a  lady's  maid  is  always  in  attendance. 

Eclipse  Bicycle  Co. 

jfourteentb  anfc  lb. 

Branches  •  (  R  H*  NEUMEYR'  >•         LEE  COUNSELMAN, 

"  1         J426-28  E  Steeet  N.  w".  30J9  M  Street  N.  W. 

2^T  "  Ttiey     Stnncl     the     Test."  ?Y\ 
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SMITH  DART  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and 
Component  parts. 
P-H-10  Washington,  D.  C. 


Renting.         Riding  School. 


Repa 
long  experience. 

MEDICAL 
COJ  i 


^ 


Stearns  Bicycles  we  can  save. 


(THE  YELLOW  FELLOW) 
A  HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  POCKET  PIECE 


The  Deka-Drachm  Piece  of  Dionysius— B.  C.  388.  "S 

to  any  address  for  three  two-cent  stamps  (6  cent-  i. 

Tlii-  coin  is  an  exact   replica  of  the  original  which  was  first 
struck  ort'  in  ancient  Syracuse  38*  B.  C  and  is  now  worth  $150. 
-us.  the  Tyrant,  had  achieved  the  coveted  victory  in  the 
Quadriga  race  at  the  Olympian  Games.     Being  deprived  of  his 
laurel   wreath   by  the  jealous  (.reeks,    he  caused  the  foremost 
acnlptor  of  Athens.  Simon,  to  design  a  ten-drachm  coin,  on  the 
le  representing  Dionysius  in  his  chariot,  being  crowned  by 
■i   Victory,  and   on  the  other  Arethu-a.  the  tutelary  god- 
ancient  Syracuse,  surrounded  by  her  dolphins,  emblem- 
i  the  sea.    The  Dionysian  ten-orachm  piece  is  regarded  by 
■   latists  a- the  most  "artistic  coin  in  existence.    The  head 
husa   undoubtedly   furnished  the  model  fur  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  on  the  American  dollar. 

This  coin  makes  a  beautiful  watch-charm  or  pocket-piece,  not 
duplicated  elsewhere. 

E.  C  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 

Syracuse.  New  York. 

D.N.  WALFORD,  J77  and  909  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NAY.,  sole 
felling  agent  for  Washington.  D.  <". 


Shirts  and  Neckwear 
1898  Spring  Styles 


The  snowing  tops  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year  in  its  high  class  character. 
In  shirts — the  fancy  bosomed  Madras 
is  with  us  again — but  far  handsomer 
than  formerly.  In  the  neckwear— the 
shape  most  in  vogue  will  be  the  Ascot. 
In  the  color  combinations  many  very 
rich  effects  are  to  be  noted. 


JOSEPH  AUERBACH, 

OUTFITTER, 
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You  Money— Boys ! 

—On  bicycle  suits  and  separate  bicycle 
pants.  For  instance  here  are  bicy 
suitsof  all  wool  mixtures  for  $3.98,  which 
you  cannot  find  elsewhere  for  less  than 
$5.50.  I  lore  are  bicycle  pants  al  98  cents 
for  which  you'll  be  asked  si.;:,  ,.|se- 
where.      You've    an    enormous   variety 

hen-  from  which  tn  -elect  and  You've  the 

privilege  of  having  your  Bill  Charged 
—and  the  farther  privilege  of  curtailing 
it  in  weekly  or  monthly  payments.  You 
won't  have  a  penny  extra  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  for  its  Hecht's  way  of  doing 
business. 

Everybody  has:  furnishing  wants  and 
this  furnishings  stock  can  supply  them 
all.  Hecht  sells  the  best  furnishings 
for  less  than  any  store  in  town. 

Hecht  &  Company 

515  7th  Street  N.  W. 


TJhe  TJie  Shop   ~    ~ 

All  the  latest  color- 
ings in  Cravats, 
Shirting's  and 
Under  Gar- 
ments. 


All 
the    fads 
in    cadies' 

Neckwear, 
Collars  and 
Cuffs. 


Cor.  13th  and  F  sts. 
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is  imitated  except 
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put  in  them. 
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NY  Style  Clothes  Won't  Do,*  * 
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Going  to  a  tailor  and  paying  $40  or  $45  for  a 
suit  won't  do!  It  isn't  good  judgment,  when 
we  can  sell  yen  equally  stylish  clothes  and  tit 
you  faultlessly  for  half  the  money.  The  next 
time  you  want  a  suit'  drop  down  and  look 
through  our  stock.  If  the  clothes  are  not  fully 
satisfactory  you  do  not   have  to  keep  them. 


PARKER,  BRIDCET  &  CO. 


315  SEVENTH  STREET  N.  W.  « 
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SPRING  STYLES. 

The  newest  and  best  Clothes,  Hats,  Shoes, 
Neckwear,  Bicycle  Clothing,  and  all  other 
wearables  are  now  ready.  The  best  qualities 
only,  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices. 

ROBINSON  &  CHERY  CO., 

J  2th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 

Clothes,    Hats,    Shoes,    Furnishings. 
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$35,  $50,  $60,  $75,  $100. 

All  these  watches  are  made  to  our 
order  in  Switzerland.  Attractive 
in  appearance  and  satisfactory  in 
performance.    Extra  thin  models. 

Careful  attention  to  mailed  orders 
and  inquiries. 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co., 

902  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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JUNE. 

7Y FLAME  with  new  pressed  wine  of  life, 

Earth's  sun-kissed  chalice  brims; 
Through  fragrant  aisles  with  rapture  rife, 
Soft  thrill  her  festal  hymns. 

Oh,  Heart  of  Love!  All  bitter  gifts- 
Scourge,  thorn  and  cross  were  thine— 
Touch  now  the  glowing  cup  Earth  lifts, 

And  make  the  draught  divine. 

"Geha,"  '98 
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AUBREY    DE    VERE. 

COMPETITIVE    ESSAY. 

MEMOIR,  or  rather  a  series  of  recollections,  charged  with  much  literary  and 


A 


and  historical  interest,  has  been  tinished  lately  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Coming 
out  so  near  to  the  publication  of  Tennyson's  admirable  "Life"  it  might  serve  as 
occasion  to  institute  somewhat  of  a  comparison. 

Both  were  men  of  high  and  remarkably  pure  ideal.  Both  considered  them- 
selves as  having  a  special  message  to  their  generation.  Though  in  different  ways 
and  undoubtedly  in  different  degree,  both  had  the  fine  touch  of  genuine  poetry. 

Tennyson  was  distinctly  the  exponent  of  his  age.  His  chords  were  responsive  to 
the  most  subtle  influences  that  characterized  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  later 
Victorian  era.  He  caught  its  spirit  thoroughly,  and  reflected  it  in  verse  that  consider- 
ing form  merely,  seems  to  reach  the  finality  of  art. 

De  Vere,  however,  belongs  to  a  different  type.  His  work  is  a  protest  against 
modern  tendencies.  He  insisted  on  lessons  which  the  world  had  long  ago  forgot — 
forgot  when  it  left  behind  it  the  golden  times  of  faith  and  simple  loyalty  He  held 
up  to  the  nineteenth  century  ideals  that  were  of  the  thirteenth.  And,  when  the 
restless  and  sophisticated  mind  of  the  day  was  busying  itself  with  Schopenhauer,  or 
Ibsen,  or  Zola,  he  was  content  to  repeat  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity  and  tradi- 
tions of  Christian  art  and  Christian  thinking. 

Perhaps  he  could  scarcely  be  widely  popular:  Wordsworth  advised  him,  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor  addressed  to  him  a  noble  tribute;  but  comparatively  few 
appreciate  the  significance  and  peculiar  value  of  his  work.  It  is  far  easier  to  be  en- 
thusiastic over  a  new  novel — a  "Quo  Vadis" — than  over  a  poem  the  chief  beauty 
of  which  consists  in  its  high  seriousness  of  thought  and  lofty  ethical  aim. 

And  yet  real  criticism  looks  at  matters  in  a  different  way;  not  altogether  estimat- 
ing an  author  by  the  number  of  his  editions.  So  here,  we  think,  a  rather  contradic- 
tory stand  point  is  to  be  assumed  against  the  verdict  of  what  is  so  vaguely  known 
as  the  reading  public. 

If  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  analysis,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  always  in  any  man 
who  has  done  work  worthy  of  serious  review,  some  one  dominating  and  vitalizing 
idea.  In  Wordsworth,  for  example,  that  keynote  was  nature;  in  Scott  it  was 
romanticism;  in  Byron  it  was  individualism — an  outbreak  against  moral  or  intel- 
lectual restraint. 

Now  in  De  Vere  it  takes  the  form  of  a  religious  element — that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
viction that  every  thing  is  to  be  measured  in  reference  to  spiritual  truth.  What 
Fredric  Ozanam  insisted  on  in  his  criticism  is  precisely  the  ''motif"  of  De  Vere's 
poetry;  namely  the  living,  actual  influence  of  the  spiritual  theme  on  life  and  literature. 
He  has  aimed  almost  constantly  to  realize  to  us  the  fact  that  religion  is  identical  with 
beauty  and  love  and  the  supremest  art. 
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This  positive,  and  really  ennobling  dogma  lies  at  the  center  of  whatever  he  has 
written.     Consequently  his  poetry  grows  distinctively  philosophical  in   character. 

1  suppose  that  Browning,  of  all  our  later  poets  has  been  considered  the  deepest 
and  at  least  the  most  original  and  striking  thinker.  Certainly  there  is  a  rude  vivid- 
ness of  argument  and  dramatic  sweep  of  power — notably  in  the  "Ring  and  the 
Book"— that  De  Vere's  verse  never  atbined  to.  But  where  in  the  author  of  "Sor- 
dello"  there  are  the  extremest  crudities  and  obscurest  inconsistencies,  we  find  in  De 
Vere  thorough  workmanlike  finish  and  a  clear,  steady  exposition  of  a  comprehensive 
philosophical  system.  Thoroughly  Scholastic— it  is  always  consistent.  His  meta- 
physics and  theology  are  never  at  internecine  war — as  in  Pope.  And  instead  of  the 
occasional  Pantheism  of  Wordsworth,  his  principles  are  vigorously  sure  and  strictly 
Catholic.  . 

Yet  with  all  this  acumen,  true  insight  is  lacking:  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  here 
there  is  none  of  that  strange  power  of  the  highest  poetry  which  seems  to  drop  a 
plummet  to  the  very  centre  of  our  experience.  It  has  no  intuition:  It  is  deficient 
in  vitality — and  though  gaining  in  moral  it  frequently  looses  in  imaginative  force. 
This  fault,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  recent  reviewer,  runs  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree  all  through  his  work;  making  it  too  precise,  abstract  and  unsympathetic. 

His  expression  often  suffers  for  his  logical  accuracy;  at  times  it  is  bald  and  unin- 
spired; there  is  nothing  of  Swinburne's  magnificent  audacity  and  almost  sensuous 
beauty  of  phrase.  But  in  general  the  tone  is  high  and  suggestive;  and  if  passion  be 
wanting  there  is  about  it  always  an  instructive  dignity  and  a  fine  wholesomeness. 

No  matter  how  far  we  go  in  examining  De  Vere's  works,  and  under  whatever 
different  aspects,  we  find  that  at  the  bottom  every  characteristic  is  related  or  linked 
to  a  fervid  faith. 

The  note  is  the  same  through  the  varying  strains  of  lyric,  meditative,  dramatic 
and  semi-epic  poetry. 

The  ideality  of  a  lofty  religious  sentiment  is  constantly  observed.  This  ethical 
quality  might  be  said  to  be  the  permanent  and  dominating  distinction  accompanied 
by  a  real  earnestness.  No  dilletante  posing  is  at  all  evident;  nor  affectation  of  in- 
difference or  graceful  scepticism. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Lowell  that  literature  is  passing  into  one  of  those  periods 
of  mere  art  without  any  convictions  to  back  it,  which  lead  inevitably  and  by  no  long 
gradation  into  the  mannered  and  artificial.  And  Prof.  Towett  once  remarked  that  our 
poets  have  art  and  sentiment  but  no  moral  force. 

Whether  the  cause  be  due  to  the  absence  of  those  times  like  the  "Sturm  und 
Drang"  period  in  the  Germany  of  Goethe;  or  to  the  lack  of  aggressive  principles, 
religious  and  political,  such  as  brought  on  the  Elizabethan  cycle,  for  the  moment,  is 
of  no  great  matter.  Noting  the  fact,  what  we  wish  to  point  out  is  the  rare  position 
which  De  Vere  has  assumed— the  thorough  literary  realization  of  doctrinal  assent. 
He  may  have  "watched  the  wings  of  speculation  fall  crippled  from  the  mysterious 
walls  against  which  they  had  flung  themselves"— but  the  stress  of  the  day  has  not 
darkened  or  weakened  him  and  his  belief  is  characterized  by  a  deep  spiritual  restf  ill- 
ness. 
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In  his  devotional  hymns  the  inspiration  flags  and  the  verse  often  is  monotonous  and 
colorless.  But  at  its  best,  say  in  portions  of  "May  Carols,"  it  has  a  rare  spiritual 
luminousness  recalling  the  art  of  Fra  Angelico. 

In  the  secular  part  the  conception  is  wholly  pure  and  uplifting.  His  lighter  mood 
shows  a  constant  grace,  delicacy  and  singular  charm  of  innocence.  One  might  liken 
his  theory  of  literary  interpretation  to  what  he  has  said  of  the  bardic  times: — 

"For  music  then,  like  warfare,  not  from  art 

Grew  up  laborious;  born  of  frank  good-will 
'Twas  joy's  loud  clarion  in  the  generous  heart. 

Through  pains  more  perfect  grew  the  harper's  skill 
Yet  still  from  purest  soul  and  noblest  breast 
The  minstrelsy  perforce  became  the  best." 

There  is  a  buoyancy  in  such  lines  that  distinctly  recalls  Chaucer  and  stands  in 
pregnant  contrast  to  the  decadent  tendencies  of  current  literature.  Though  the  age 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  role  of  the  mocking  Mephistopheles  yet  it  is  not  unwise 
to  recall  that  after  all  a  sort  of  antiseptical  opinion  is  perhaps  the  best  foundation 
for  that  permanent  power  over  time  that  makes  the  real  classic.  The  Heines  have  no 
assured  place  for  the  future. 

De  Vere  has  a  mastery  in  considerable  degree  of  the  sonnet  form— such  pieces  of 
work  as  "St.  Peter's  at  moonlight"  are  rarely  beautiful,  and  his  lyrics,  troubadour  in 
fancy,  are  touched  with  a  pleasing  lightness  of  charm  and  real  spontaneity. 

Yet  he  has  no  kinship  with  those  poets  who  are  wont  to  dissolve  their  natures 
into  a  sentimental  mist. 

Delicate  effects,  indeed,  there  are,  but  a  high  continuity  of  purpose  is  mantained; 
and  the  value  is  never  purely  dependent  on  mere  facility  of  style.  Perhaps  this  is 
too  often  pushed  to  an  extreme;  and  there  is  wanting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist 
as  set  off  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preacher  or  thinker. 

Of  his  shorter  poems  the  most  remarkable  is  "Odin,  the  Man,"  a  monologue 
something  in  the  style  of  Browning. 

Frederic  Harrison  calls  the  "Hero"  and  the  "Wanderer"  the  two  typical  figures  of 
imaginative  literature,  the  two  that  permanently  appeal  to  the  common  human 
heart.  Rough  as  all  generalizations  inevitably  are,  it  is  striking  and  has  not  a  little 
truth  in  it.  For  example,  in  "Ulysses,"  the  wanderer-type  is  almost  perfectly 
embodied,  and  in  "Odin"  we  find  this  heroic  ideal  frankly  concreted. 

With  real  historical  perspective  and  breadth  of  treatment,  the  mythical  divinity 
of  Scandinavian  legend  is  humanized  into  the  founder  and  leader  of  his  people. 
The  subject  takes  the  form  of  his  broodings  and  foreshadowings  as  he  traces  out 
the  destinies  of  the  tribes  he  is  about  to  guide  into  the  rugged  North.  Defeated  by 
the  legions  of  Rome  he  is  planning  a  vengeance  of  the  future. 

Continued  dominance  will  bring  corruption,  ennervation,  decay,  to  the  great 
empire.  But  in  the  North  the  nurture  of  hardy  centuries  will  have  kept  his  nation 
pure  and  vigorous — fit  to  become  the  masters  of  a  new  order. 
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Then  at  the  final  hour  when  Rome  is  tottering-  in  its  luxurious  effeminacy— far 
off,  perhaps,  but  inevitable— their  tierce  blow  will  fall  and  the  old  civilizations  will 
be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  worthier  one. 

"Hew  down  the  baser  lest  they  drag  you  down. 
You  cannot  save  them;  they  fulfill  their  fate." 

It  is  the  law  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms— the  law  that  holds  as  strictly  for 
the  nation  as  it  does  for  the  individual.  Hence  its  expression  has  a  moral  force 
that  is  both  powerful  and  genuine.  Considered  from  a  purely  literary  view  the 
poem  has  strength,  vividness  and  a  sort  of  stern  gothic  dignity.  While  lacking  the 
incomparable  finish  of  Tennyson's  classic,  yet  its  sureness  and  nobility  of  thought 
makes  it  quite  distinct  from  any  English  verse  since  the  death  of  the  laureate. 

De  Vere  has  been  regarded  commonly  as  an  Irish  poet,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  is  far  from  being  peculiarly  national  in  sentiment.  Indeed  no  true  poe  cant 
limit  his  art  to  geographical  boundaries.  Moreover  while  his  verse  of  this  character 
has  freshness  and  a  certain  interest  it  is  crude,  unmarked;  and  the  standpoint  is  not 
at  all  representative. 

"May  Carols"  is  his  most  significant  development  as  a  Christian  poet.  The 
series  was  intended,  in  his  own  words,  to  take  up  one  idea  and  only  one,  and 
conjointly  to  illustrate  Christianity  with  its  field  contemplated  from  one  especial 
mountain  top  as  a  point  of  view,  that  spot  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  achievement  is  exceptional.  With 
nothing  of  the  mystical  character  of  Patmore's  "Unknown  Eros,"  it  has  a  philoso- 
phic breadth  and  theological  accurateness  most  excellently  combined  with  the 
richest  imaginative  charm.  We  might  term  it  altogether  unique  among  our  current 
verse;  it  wears  almost  as  foreign  a  look  as  the  twenty-fourth  canto  of  the  "Paradise" 
Yet  we  suspect  that  it  is  as  little  read;  for  the  meaning  is  frequently  subtle  and  the 
reading  is  hardly  ever  facile. 

His  very  best  effort — the  high  water  mark — we  take  to  be  the  two  dramas.  "St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury"  and  "Alexander  the  Great."  They  are  rich  in  substance, 
deeply  reflective  and  disclose  a  scope  and  movement  of  original  power. 

"St.  Thomas"  is  a  religious  poem  essentially;  religious,  that  is,  in  spirit  and  ideal. 
The  Christian  conception  is  as  it  were,  a  structural  illumination.  Its  tone  is  lofty, 
and  there  is  a  large  impressiveness  about  it.  There  are  no  false  notes  struck  or 
jarring  or  incompleteness.  One  admires  its  artistic  adequacy  quite  as  much  as  its 
warm  humanity  and  naturalness. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  subserve  wholly  dramatic  ends  or  to  come  under 
the  strict  technique  of  the  drama.  Tennyson  has  written  on  the  same  head;  but  his 
is  more  of  the  play  and  less  of  the  poem.  De  Vere's  would  not  readily  adapt 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  stage  carpenter. 

Its  theme  concerns  the  development  of  a  social  movement;  the  clash  of  opposing" 
ideas,  the  working  out  of  spiritual  truths  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  fortune  of 
any  individual. 
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There  arc  many  passages  of  rare  poetic  distinction,  as  : 

"The  night  comes  swiftly  like  a  hunted  man 

Who  cloaks  his  sin.      The  sea  grows  black  beneath  it." 

But  the  torce  of  the  play  is  its  whole  and  completed  effect.  Through  it  all  runs  a 
purpose  of  what  Arnold  calls  a  "high  seriousness.''  Eminently  gothic  it  is— with 
its  cathedral-like  suggestion — in  a  day  of  light  artiiicing  and  "vers  de  societie" — 

reminiscent  of  an  earlier  literature  and  a  stronger  earnestness. 

"Alexander,"  while  a  keen  psychological  analysis,  has  an  indefiniteness  about  it 
that  springs  from  a  lack  of  dramatic  unity.  The  characters  are  barely  outlined,  and 
impressed  with  no  strong  individualty.  Its  aim  however  is  strictly  ethical;  address- 
ing itself  to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  the  emotions.  There  are  occasional 
flashes  of  trenchant  insight— as  the  brief  characterization  of  Alexander— 

"But  all  his  mind  in  passion." 

"Wild  intellectual  appetite  and  instinct." 

The  aesthetic  effect  is  not  so  complete  as  that  of  "St.  Thomas;"  there  is  less  sense 
of  proportion  manifested.  Philosophical  in  the  highest  degree,  the  interest  is  not 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  piece,  but  in  the  development  of  what  might  be 
termed  spiritual  laws. 

With  many  passages  of  helpful  thought  and  sureness  of  finish,  it  closely  recalls 
the  "Imaginary  Conversations"  of  Landor.  It  is  as  thoroughly  Grecian  in  spirit;  as 
notable  in  discursive  wisdom,  and  equally  as  vague  in  its  delineation  of  tumultous 
human  realities. 

The  writings  of  De  Vere  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  literary  taste,  by  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  deep  religious  conviction.  Idealistic  in  spirit,  they  are  always  keenly 
interpretative  of  our  loftiest  instincts. 

Contemplative  rather  than  intense,  his  poetry  mainly  employs  itself  in  relation 
to  the  higher  life  and  the  spiritual  aspect  of  things. 

In  handling  such  subjects  a  certain  thinness  of  atmosphere  is  almost  inevitable. 
But  a  too  rigorous  purpose  has  set  severe  limitations  on  his  art.  The  insistence  on 
a  single  phase  of  life — however  important  that  may  be — betrays  him  into  monotony 
and  lack  of  color;  so  that  one  often  might  wish  for  a  wider  license  and  a  freer 
imagination. 

To  be  estimated  or  interpretated  properly  his  poems  must  be  read  from  a  Catho- 
lic standpoint.    Faith  is  their  constant  undercurrent  of  inspiration. 

Hence  we  are  not  assured  of  his  future  position. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  bizzare  effects  and  extravagant  novelties  the  second  genera- 
tion may  have  forgotten  him  as  wholly  as  some  of  the  musty  worthies  embalmed 
in  Chamber's  huge  collection. 

But  if.  happily,  there  is  a  constant  spreading  and  quickening  of  Catholic  ideals, 
he  will  doubtless  assume,  for  all  thoughtful  men,  a  rank  with  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth; but  superior  to  them  in  this — that  he  saw  the  truth  clearly  and  held  fast  to 
it  steadily  and  nobly. 

W.  Brantner  Finney. 
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RICHARD    RUTLEDGE  MONTAGUE. 

QICHARD  RUTLEDGE  MONTAGUE  was  a  desperate  man.  He  had  been  walk- 
\\  ing  ever  since  sun  up  and  it  had  been  intensely  hot  all  day;  the  railroad,  which 
he  had  been  following:,  seemed  to  stretch  itself  out  into  the  indefinite  distance,  and 
Richard  Rutledge,  philosopher  though  he  was,  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  had  no  dinner.  His  pockets  were  as  empty  as  his  stomach;  even  a  more  cheerful 
man  would  have  been  miserable  under  the  circumstances. 

"I'll  rob  the  first  house  I  come  to,"  he  said  sitting-  down  on  the  rails  for  a 
moment  to  rest— "I'm  starving— starving;"  and  he  tapped  his  aching  head  in  a 
blood-curdling  way. 

He  looked  pitifully  young  and  exceedingly  handsome,  and  if  any  susceptible 
maiden  had  been  present  she  would  have  shuddered  in  delighted  fright,  and  given 
him  her  purse  and  heart  without  his  asking.  But  in  this  particular  part  of  the  road 
the  way  was  lonely,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  a  maid's  appearing  to  be  tempted 
from  the  paths  of  lady-like  decorum. 

Richard  regretted  the  absence  of  an  audience;  he  was  so  used  to  selling  his 
emotions  at  reduced  rates  that  it  seemed  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  feel  any- 
thing on  his  own  account,  for  Richard  was  an  actor  by  profession  and  his  talent  was 
acknowledged;  he  could  reel  off  William  Shakespeare  by  the  yard;  he  had  a  dozen 
plays  at  his  tongue's  end;  he  had  stalked  before  the  curtain  in  half  a  hundred 
characters,  from  a  stiff-jointed  lackey  to  a  howling  villain;  he  had  worn  satin  coats 
and  lace  trimmed  small  clothes;  yet  here  he  sat  with  no  baggage,  no  friends,  no 
home,  no  dinner. 

He  had  made  his  last  appearance  in  Richmond,  and  the  papers  had  noticed  his 
departure;  for  he  had  taken  with  him  a  fellow  actor's  coat  wherein  reposed  a  purse 
of  goodly  size — the  savings  of  a  year  or  two.  As  long  as  the  wages  of  his  provi- 
dent friend  lasted,  Richard  was  happy  and  drifted,  as  a  Southern  gentlemen  should, 
from  place  to  place,  but  now  his  funds  were  exhausted  and  so  was  he. 

He  pulled  out  his  pocket-knife  and  examined  it  attentively,  and  wondered  whether 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  end  his  doubts  and  difficulties  by  cutting  an  artery  in  his 
wrist.  Instead,  he  shed  four  genuine  tears  in  pity  for  himself,  then  getting  up  he 
trudged  manfully  on. 

The  blood-red  sun  sunk  behind  a  purple  hilltop;  the  flaming  clouds  burnt  them- 
selves out  and  fell  in  ashen-grey  mist,  and  the  stars  began  to  flicker  like  so  many 
foot-lights  before  the  world-wide  drama  of  night. 

At  last  Richard  spied  some  tall  chimneys  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  so  leaving 
the  railroad  track  he  hurried  towards  the  nearest  dwelling,  which  proved  to  be  the 
old  Carter  homestead,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Williamsburg.  Richard  did  not 
know  where  he  was  and  he  little  cared,  but  the  house  sheltered  by  towering  sycamores 
and  surrounded  by  a  blossoming  garden  looked  like  a  haven  of  hope  to  the  hungry  man 
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so  he  opened  the  gate  noiselessly  and  walked  up  the  lily-bordered  path.  He  had  an 
aversion  for  climbing  fences  and  skulking  about  kitchen  yards,  and  he  had  always 
maintained  that  a  burglar  looses  nothing  by  being  brave  and  daring,  for  men  are 
prone  to  watch  their  back  windows  while  they  leave  their  front  doors  unguarded. 

He  not  gone  more  than  a  third  of  the  way  when  a  sweet  voice  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night, 

"How-do-you-do,  I  am  so  glad  you  came — I  was  so  afraid  you  would'nt,  though 
Mr.  Henry  said  he  would  send  you." 

This  was  an  unexpected  welcome.  For  a  moment  Richard  Rutledge  Montague 
trembled  in  his  well-worn  boots  and  cowered  among  the  fragrant  stalks  of  day  lilies; 
then  feeling  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  the  dramatic  instinct,  which  had  always  domin- 
ated his  every  action,  got  the  better  of  his  cowardice,  and  he  continued  his  way  to  the 
portals  of  the  house  he  had  come  to  rob,  determined  to  see  the  owner  of  the  remark- 
able voice  which  was  penetrating  without  being  shrill — the  commercial  value  of 
which  Richard  recognized  at  once. 

He  had  no  sooner  planted  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  when  up  rose  Mistress 
Dorothy  Carter  from  a  wicker  chair  and  held  out  to  him  her  soft,  white  hand. 

Richard  grapsed  it  eagerly,  half  forgetting  his  distress  as  he  looked  at  her,  for 
Mistress  Dorothy  with  her  usual  forethought  had  placed  the  parlor  lamp  so  that  a 
ray  of  light  shot  through  the  window-shutter  and  gleamed  on  her  golden  hair  and 
showed  that  her  eyes  were  blue  and  her  cheeks  were  pink  and  her  lips  were  red,  and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  a  grievous  sin  to  hide  so  much  loveliness  upon  a  darksome 
porch,  especially  in  these  evil  days  when  a  man's  sole  hope  of  salvation  may  rest  in 
the  twist  of  a  curl. 

"How — do-you-do"  said  Richard  confusedly. 

"And  you  left  Mr.  Henry  studying  hard?"  said  Mistress  Dorothy  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  light,  while  he  prudently  found  a  chair  in  the  shadow.  "He  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  have  an  examination  to-morrow  and  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  come  with  you,  but  that  he  would  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  Let 
me  see  what  he  says  in  it,  I'll  read  it  to  you.  Don't  you  like  to  know  what  people 
really  think  of  you?" 

"Well  no,"  said  Richard  truthfully  enough,  "Henry  doesn't  know  anything 
about  me.  Suppose — suppose  we  tear  this  letter  up" — he  took  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket — "and  let  us  get  acquainted  on  our  own  account." 

"Why,  don't  you  like  Mr.  Henry?" 

"Lord!  yes,  he's  the  finest  fellow  I  ever  saw  but" — and  there  was  something 
tender  in  his  tone, —  "I  would  rather  win  your  good  opinion  without  Henry's  assist- 
ance." 

"Then  tear  the  letter  up,"  said  Mistress  Dorothy  half  regretfully. 

Richard  tore  his  unreceipted  bill  in  two  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
watched  it  flutter  away  across  the  misty  flower-beds,  then  he  relapsed  into  silence,  un- 
certain of  the  role  he  had  to  play. 

"How  do  you  like  William  and  Mary  College?"  began   Mistress  Dorothy.    "I 
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reckon  Williamsburg  must  seem  very  quiet  to  you  after  having  lived  in  Boston,  but 
then  your  grandfather  was  a  Virginian  and  was  educated  at  the  College,  wasn't  he? 
And  1  reckon  he  wanted  you  to  come  here  on  that  account." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Richard  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
situation,  "You  see  the  old  gent  is  a  Virginian  through  and  through.  He  hates  the 
Yankees  like  the— I  mean  as  much  as  he  did  thirty  years  ago  when  he  was  fighting 
them  in— Well,  you  know,  along  the  line.  Of  course  I  shall  like  Williamsburg  now 
that  I  have  met  you." 

Mistress  Dorothy  smiled  her  satisfaction.  "1  am  so  glad  we  tore  the  letter  up" 
she  said,  "I  don't  believe  Mr.  Henry  did  know  anything  about  you." 

"Why?" 

"Because  he  said  you  were  bashful  and  that  you  were  awfully  afraid  of  the  girls 
and  hadn't  an  idea  what  to  talk  to  them  about." 

"Oh,"  said  Richard,  "how  could  Henry  know?     He  isn't  a  girl." 

"Men  never  know  each  other,"  continued  Mistress  Dorothy  decidedly.  "I  have 
helped  lots  of  the  students  to  get  acquainted  with  themselves  and  each  other." 

Richard  bent  a  little  forward  in  his  chair,  there  was  an  intense  expression  in 
his  big  brown  eyes.  He  had  lived  so  long  in  an  unreal  world  that  he  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  not  upon  a  stage;  the  pillars  of  the  porch  flattened  themselves 
out  into  lengths  of  painted  canvas,  the  twining  jessamine  vine  seemed  made  of 
worn  green  cloth  and  the  yellow  moon,  that  hung  glowering  in  the  east,  was  but  an 
artificial  light  moved  by  intricate  wires.  A  hundred  lover-like  platitudes  flashed 
across  his  mind;  the  place,  the  time,  the  opportunity  were  conducive  to  sentiment. 
It  was  Richard's  first  experience  at  creating  and  acting  a  part  simultaneously;  he 
instinctively  felt  that  a  Romeo  would  not  be  appreciated,  so  he  stared  hard  at 
Mistress  Dorothy  for  inspiration  and  said  : 

"There  is  one  thing  they  must  all  know  about  themselves  after  they  have  met 
you."     And  when  Mistress  Dorothy  asked  wonderingly: 

"What?" 

He  replied  "That  they  love  you." 

Now  Mistress  Dorothy  was  fond  of  flattery,  but  she  liked  it  in  homeopathic 
doses  from  strangers,  though  it  was  a  known  fact  that  she  would  listen  to  any 
extravagance  from  a  lover's  lips,  even  if  she  laughed  at  him  when  his  back  was 
turned — Richard  knew  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  for  Mistress  Dorothy  began 
to  talk  about  the  moon,  which  was  a  subject  far  enough  away  not  to  prove  embar- 
rassing to  either. 

After  fifteen  minutes  had  passed  pleasantly  away,  Richard  remembered  he  was 
hungry,  so  he  led  the  conversation  skillfully  down  to  more  material  subjects. 

"They  give  us  wretched  stuff  to  eat  at  our  boarding-house,"  he  began. 

"Indeed,"  said  Mistress  Dorothy,  stiffly.  "1  thought  my  Cousin  Clara  kept  a 
very  good  table." 

"But  I'm  not  with  your  Cousin  Clara,"  added  Richard,  hastily.  "She— she— 1 
mean  her  house  was  full." 
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Mistress  Dorothy's  face  brightened.  "I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  "Cousin  Clara 
is  very  poor  and  needs  the  money,  but  has  not  had  many  students  for  the  past  two 
years;  they  don't  like  to  go  there  because  she  mourns  over  their  sins  and  reads  the 
Bible  every  day  to  them  for  dinner." 

"Oh,  Lord!  She  would  have  her  hands  full  with  me,"  he  muttered  grimly. 

"Now,  don't  make  believe  you  are  wicked.  It's  a  sure  sign  of  youth  for  a  man 
to  talk  about  the  crimes  he's  committed,  when  he's  only  salted  a  professor's  mint 
julip  or  hung  a  skeleton  to  a  church  steeple." 

"I  wish  some  one  would  hang  me,"  he  said  remorsefully. 

"Now,  don't  say  that.  It  sounds  as  if  you  were  tired  of  the  world,  and  that's  not 
a  polite  way  to  feel  when  you  are  talking  to  me.  I'm  afraid  1  like  sinners  better 
than  saints.'' 

"Then  you  ought  to  love  me,"  said  her  guest  cheerfully. 

Mistress  Dorothy  laughed.  "Perhaps  I  shall;  stranger  things  than  that  have 
happened."  She  was  so  used  to  coquetting  with  indigent  students  that  she  did  it 
half  mechanically. 

Richard  quoted  something  from  Shakespeare  until  Mistress  Lettie,  who  objected 
to  long  quotations,  principally  because  she  knew  they  had  been  addressed  to  other 
women  in  the  past,  suddenly  asked  where  he  was  boarding. 

Richard  floundered  around  in  his  mind  for  an  idea.  "I'm — I'm  staying  with 
Henry  for  a  night  or  two." 

"Why,  Mr.  Henry  boards  with  Cousin  Clara." 

"D — n  Cousin  Clara,"  said  Richard  under  his  breath;  then  after  a  second's  hesi- 
tation he  added,  "Henry  took  me  in  his  room  last  night;  Cousin  Clara  did  not  have 
a  seat  at  the  table  for  me,  so  1  have  been  picking  up  my  meals  anywhere  I  could  get 
them  until  1  settle  permanently — all  things  are  partially  true,"  thought  Richard 
Rutledge  Montague. 

"Then  you  must  be  hungry,"  said  wise  Miss  Dorothy,  who  always  kept  a  shelf 
in  the  pantry  stored  with  good  things  for  her  admirers. 

"Rather,"  he  said,  chuckling  audibly;  then  his  artistic  sense  prevailed  over  his 
appetite;  he  must  play  the  gentleman  student  to  the  end,  though  he  die  of  starvation 
in  the  effort.  "Don't  think  I  am  hinting  for  anything  to  eat,"  he  begged,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  arm  as  if  to  detain  her.  "Believe  me,  I  would  much  prefer  to  talk 
to  you." 

,  "But  we  can  talk  in  the  house  just  the  same,"  and  she  jumped  from  her  chair  and 
ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  porch  and  pulled  open  one  of  the  long  window  shutters 
that  led  into  the  dining-room.  "Come,  I  have  not  seen  you  yet;  1  would  not  rec- 
ognize you  if  I  met  you  on  the  street." 

Richard  was  prepared  for  this  emergency,  "I  don't  like  to  come  in,"  he  said 
leaning  against  the  window-shutter  and  watching  her  admiringly  as  she  flitted  about 
jingling  the  keys  of  the  pantry.  "1  look  like  a  tramp,  I've  been  walking  all  the 
afternoon  for  exercise,  I — 1 — didn't  stop  to  black  my  boots,  and  my  clothes  are 
dusty,  I  didn't  expect  to  be  asked  in  the  house — " 
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"Don't  mind  me,"  she  interrupted,  "but  come  help  me  lift  this  ham  oft  the 
shelf,  it's  so  heavy;  Mam  Chloe  and  Ephram  have  both  gone  to  a  wedding  so  we 
shall  have  to  wait  on  ourselves." 

The  invitation  was  irresistible.  Here  was  a  whole  pantry  generously  opened 
to  him  to  eat  his  fill.  He  threw  his  old  slouch  hat  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight  and  stepped  through  the  open  window  into  the  wainscotted  room. 

His  mouth  watered  at  sight  of  the  juicy  hams,  the  jars  of  pickles  and  preserves, 
the  boxes  of  biscuits;  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  tell  Mistress  Dorothy  that  plates 
and  forks  were  not  at  all  necessary,  and  he  drank  a  huge  mug  of  milk  before  she 
asked  him  whether  he  would  have  any,  then  he  abused  himself  unmercifully  for 
his  thoughtlessness,  appealed  to  her  sympathies  in  his  most  dramatic  style,  and  then 
sat  down  at  the  polished  mahogany  table  with  a  plate  in  front  of  him  and  Mistress 
Dorothy  at  his  side,  determined  to  be  respectable,  and  eat  as  he  had  so  often  eaten 
imaginary  viands  upon  the  stage,  and  all  the  time  he  was  congratulating  himself  for 
having  chosen  a  profession  that  proves  a  man's  adaptability  for  every  state  of  life. 

And  Mistress  Dorothy  in  her  secret  heart  felt  a  liking  for  this  young  man,  who 
looked  romantically  handsome  in  his  dusty  clothes,  and  who  talked  about  the  world 
as  if  his  experiences  had  been  limitless. 

"Mr.  Henry  is  a  fraud,"  she  said  archly.  "He  told  me  that  you  were  fat  and 
ugly." 

"May  be  he  thinks  so.  Tastes  differ,"  said  Richard  helping  himself  to  the  sixth 
slice  of  ham. 

Mistress  Dorothy  was  not  a  suspicious  person.  She  was  used  to  feeding 
hungry  students  so  that  the  capacity  of  Richard  did  not  startle  her.  When  the 
plate  of  biscuits  was  empty  she  pretended  that  she  had  eaten  most  of  them  and  she 
sent  her  guest  to  refill  it  from  the  box  upon  the  shelf. 

Richard  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  arose  to  do  her  bidding.  He  was 
half-way  across  the  room  when  a  step  sounded  upon  the  porch  outside. 

"What's  that  ?"  he   exclaimed   fearfully. 

"I  heard  nothing." 

Then  followed  an  anxious  moment  of  perfect  quiet,  while  they  both  listened. 
The  candles  in  their  heavy  silver  sconces  burned  bright  on  the  claw-footed  side- 
board. Some  venturesome  moths  fluttered  around  the  gay-colored  flame  singeing 
their  gauzy  wings.  Mistress  Dorothy  tried  to  frighten  them  away  from  a  fiery 
death  by  shading  the  light  with  her  pretty  pink  palms. 

Richard,  reassured  by  the  silence,  walked  cautiously  to  the  cracker  box,  then 
something  unprecedented  occurred;  Mr.  Henry  came  rushing  in  at  the  window  and 
slammed  the  pantry  door  upon  Richard  Rutledge  Montague  and  turned  the  key  in 
furious  haste. 

"How  you  frightened  me,"  cried  Mistress  Dorothy.  "You've  forgotten  how  to 
be  polite.    Open  that  door  and  let  Mr.  Barker  out,  he  will  smother  in  there." 

"Barker,"  panted  Mr.  Henry,  bearing  his  whole  weight  upon  the  door  for  fear 
the  lock  would  give  way,  "Barker !    There's  Barker." 
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Mistress  Dorothy  started  to  her  feet  in  alarm.  There  in  the  window  stood  a 
fat  ugly  youth,  trembling  with  excitement  and  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Henry's  right,  I'm— I'm  Barker." 

"And  you've  got  a  thief  in  here,"  cried  Mr.  Henry,  pounding  upon  the  door 
by  way  of  emphasis.  "They  are  hunting  for  him  all  over  Richmond—  Barker  and 
myself  were  at  the  theatre  the  night  he  played  Hamlet — the  night  he  stole  two 
hundred  dollars  out  of  a  man's  coat  pocket — Barker  recognized  him  and  so  did  I. 
I've  got  his  picture  in  my  pocket  now — long,  sneaking,  hang-dog  face."  Mistress 
Dorothy  was  never  so  disgusted  with  Mr.  Henry  in  her  life. 

"You  horrid  thing,"  she  cried  indignantly.  "You  heartless  thing,"  and  she  ran 
from  the  room  and  up  the  wide  oaken  stair,  not  stopping  until  she  reached  her  own 
room.  Once  there  she  flung  herself  face  downwards  upon  her  high  four-poster 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  An  hour  later  when  Mam  Chloe  bustled 
in  to  say  that  the  guest  of  the  evening  was  safely  lodged  in  the  comfortless  jail,  she 
found  her  young  mistress  shaking  with  a  nervous  chill  and  it  was  long  after  mid- 
night before  she  could  be  persuaded  to  shut  her  eyes;  at  last  she  fell  asleep,  as  she 
had  so  often  done  when  a  child,  with  her  curly  head  resting  in  her  old  mammy's  pro- 
tecting arms. 

On  the  day  that  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Barker  and  Mistress  Dorothy  were  subpoenaed 
to  appear  as  witnesses  against  Richard  Rutledge  Montague,  Mr.  Henry  danced  with 
delight — but  then  Mr.  Henry  would  have  been  overjoyed  to  go  to  jail  if  he  were 
accompanied  by  Mistress  Dorothy.  But  the  tender  heart  of  Miss  Dorothy  was 
heavy  within  her  for  she  reasoned  that  she  was  the  direct  cause  of  Richard's 
captivity,  and  to  her  the  loss  of  liberty  was  worse  than  death;  so  while  Mr.  Henry 
was  behaving  himself  in  a  hilarious  manner,  Mistress  Dorothy  shocked  Aunt 
Letitia's  sense  of  propriety  by  having  an  interview,  before  the  case  was  called,  with 
a  sleek,  greasy  looking  individual — a  George  Preston  by  name,  the  man  whom 
Richard  had  robbed. 

After  Mr.  Henry's  and  Mr.  Barker's  testimony  had  been  received  in  silence 
Mistress  Dorothy  mounted  the  witness  stand.  The  men  in  the  back  of  the  court- 
room craned  their  necks  to  stare  at  her,  the  weary  judge  straightened  his  wig  and 
glanced  pityingly  on  the  prisoners  in  the  dock,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  lawyers 
forgot  their  cross  questions  when  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  worn  black  bible 
and  said,  "Oh,  Judge  Randolph  you  know  I'll  tell  the  truth." 

Then  a  big  man  in  a  linen  coat  strode  forward  and  pitched  the  bible  into  a 
corner,  as  if  it  had  offered  her  an  insult,  and  the  wily  Richard  smiled  to  himself  and 
felt  that  his  case  was  won  when  Mistress  Dorothy  began  her  story. 

The  story  was  not  at  all  necessary,  but  no  one  in  that  stifling  court-room 
wanted  to  interrupt  her.  She  dwelt  long  on  Richard's  cleverness,  she  blamed  her- 
self for  his  duplicity;  she  praised  his  politeness  and  spoke  of  his  honesty;  for  was 
not  aunt  Letitia's  best  silver  service  displayed  upon  the  sideboard,  and  did  not  that 
prove  conclusively  that  Richard  could  resist  temptation?  She  called  attention  to 
his  youth,  to  his  trials,  to  his  training;  she  was  generalizing  from  the  books  she  had 
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read,  but  half  the  court-room  was  moved  to  tears  and  the  Judge,  who   remembered 
her  father's  oratorical  genius,  wiped  his  glasses  and  murmured: 

"Chip  of  the  old  block,  or  I'll  be  d d." 

Then  Mistress  Dorothy,  who  had  been  completely  taken  out  of  herself,  looked 
around  the  astonished  court-room  and  suddenly  realized  who  she  was;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  her  eyes  blazing,  but  her  power  of  eloquence  was  gone.  Two  tears 
torced  their  way  under  her  long  lashes,  she  grasped  the  wooden  railing  in  front  of 
her  to  steady  herself;  she  could  not  break  down  while  Mr.  Henry  was  watching  her, 
so  she  went  on  weakly: 

"Please  let  him  go,  Judge  Randolph.  Let  him  go,  he  says  he  will  return  every 
cent  of  the  two  hundred  dollars  if  he  can  only  have  his  liberty  again.  Surely  Mr. 
Preston  would  prefer  the  two  hundred  dollars  to  having  the  prisoner  shut  up  until 
he  is  dead." 

Of  course  this  was  an  exaggeration  but  no  one  laughed  and  no  one  thought  of 
contradicting  her. 

"He  never  would  have  been  caught  if  it  had  not  been  for  me" — her  voice 
trembled — "He  trusted  me  and  I — I  am  the  cause  of  his  going  to  jail  forever.  I  am 
sure  if  1  were  hungry  and  sick  and  desperate  I  would  steal  too.  Let  him  pay  you 
back,  Mr.  Preston.     Let  him  go  free." 

Then  sleek  Mr.  Preston,  who  had  been  eyeing  her  reverently,  arose  in  all  his 
greasy  grandeur  and  said. 

"Let  him  go,  yer  honor.  There  ain't  no  witnesses  again  him.  1  ain't  pros- 
ecutin'  nobody,  I'm  takin'  the  young  lady's  word  for  it,  so  let  him  go  free." 

E.  A.  W.,  '98. 


RE-UNITED. 

This  is  no  time  lor  fear  or  doubt.  Yes,  o'er  them  both  now  proudly  floats 

Though  sounds  the  battle's  din.  The  flag  they  love  so  well, 

What  reck  we  of  the  foe  without?  Cheered  by  huzzars  from  Yankee  throats, 

There  is  no  foe  within!  Cheered  by  the  Rebel  yell- 
There  is  no  one  who  would  not  give  One  banner  pointing  out  the  way 
His  life  to  see  his  country  live.  For  men  in  blue  and  men  in  gray. 

For  as  by  war  the  gap  was  rent  And  so,  as  long  as  time  shall  be 

Which  cleft  our  land  in  twain.  Our  re-united  land, 

So  now  does  war  that  gap  cement,  Among  the  vanguard  of  the  free, 

And  leave  it  whole  again.  Shall  take  the  foremost  stand: 

Their  hate  is  dead,  their  strife  is  done,  Sincere  in  peace,  but  strong  in  fight, 

And  North  and  South  are  once  more  one.  With  will  to  love,  but  power  to  smite. 

Robert  Dick  Douglas,  '96. 
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A  "TWENTIETH  CENTURY"  MAN;  or  THE  HA'NTS  OF 
PINEY  HOLLOW. 

By  Sam.  J.  Waggaman,  '98. 

•  CHAPTER  V. 


THE    FISH    BAKE. 

The  'fish  bake'  was  an  historic  institution  at  Vane  Shore.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  it  dated  back  to  the  time  when  "Roderick  Vane,  Gentleman,"  after 
purchasing  some  twenty  miles  of  river  and  shore  for  two  bags  of  brass  buttons  and 
an  old  shotgun,  had  sealed  his  bargain  with  the  red-skinned  syndicate  by  a  friendly 
banquet  of  baked  tish,  served  in  an  al  fresco  style  beside  the  silver  stream. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  for  years  the  Vane  fish  bakes  had  been 
notable  gatherings  in  the  country.  Statesmen  whose  names  are  written  high  on 
history's  page  had  also  left  recipes  for  'panning'  and  'planking'  in  the  Vane  archives 
— heroes,  whose  deeds  are  deathless,  had  burnt  their  fingers  in  amateur  efforts  to 
a  ke  and  fry. 

Now  the  colonial  columns  of  the  old  Vane  mansion  were  tottering  to  their  fall, 
the  fields  were  weed-grown  wastes,  sheep  grazed  on  the  once  velvety  terrace  and 
the  Colonel's  razor-backs  had  the  right  of  way  over  lawn  and  garden;  only  the 
river,  unchanged,  rippled  on,  rich  with  finny  treasures  under  the  old  oaks  that  no 
bid  could  induce  the  master  of  Vane  Shore  to  convert  into  marketable  timber. 

"No,  sir,  no,"  was  his  unvarying  answer  to  Mammon's  temptings.  "Man  can 
make  posts  and  pillars  and  houses  at  his  will,  but  it  has  taken  the  great  Creator  two 
hundred  years  to  raise  those  trees  to  his  eternal  skies,  and  there  they  shall  stand 
while  Robert  Vane  stands  to  defend  them." 

Many  a  gay  scene  had  these  old  oaks  witnessed,  but  never  a  merrier  than  that 
on  which  they  looked  down  on  this  Summer  morning. 

For  Colonel  Bob  Vane  was  one  of  those  central  figures  in  the  county  whose 
slight  meant  social  extinction,  and  the  big-hearted  gentleman  would  rather  have  lost 
his  right  hand  than  have  failed  in  courtesy  to  friend  or  neighbor  within  his  hospitable 
reach.  So  it  was  a  very  lively  picture  that  greeted  the  young  campers,  as  in  chaise 
and  wagon  they  arrived  at  Vane  Shore.  Horses,  oxen,  mules — everything  that 
could  be  hitched,  ridden  or  driven,  stood  tethered  at  the  edge  of  the  grove  ;  vehicles 
of  every  pattern  fringed  the  road,  boats  of  every  style  floated  and  skimmed  over  the 
shining  stream,  upon  whose  banks  two  great  fires  roared  and  crackled  and  a  dozen 
grinning  cooks  were  at  work  under  the  direction  of  Uncle  Jerry,  the  sable  hero  of  a 
hundred  fish  bakes,  and  the  chef  of  the  Vane  kitchen  for  thirty  years.  While  laugh- 
ing, chatting,  arguing,  gossiping,  flirting  and  frolicking  under  the  oaks  was  everybody 
whom  the  Colonel  knew  socially,  personally,  or  politically  in  the  county. 
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"  I  told  you  it  would  he  splendid,"  said  Miss  Kitty  as  she  sprang  from  the  old 
fashioned  chaise  that  had  conveyed  them  from  Piney  Hollow.  "I'll  introduce  you  to 
everybody  and  show  you  what  fun  a  fish  bake  is.  That  is  my  Papa,"  indicating  a 
stately,  gray-haired  gentleman  conversing  with  Colonel  Vane.  "  He  will  catch  you  in 
Greek  if  he  can,  for  he  dotes  on  the  classics.  And  that  is  my  precious  little  Mama 
making  sandwiches.  And  that  queer  bald-headed  old  gentleman  talking  to  her  is 
Professor  Gray.  He  is — what  he  is  now?"  Miss  Kitty  knit  her  pretty  brows  reflec- 
tively.    "Oh  1  can't  think  of  the  name,  but  he  is  down  here  looking  for  old  bones." 

"  Old  bones !"  repeated  Dig,  surveying  the  Professor's  broad  intellectual  brow 
with  natural  surprise  "  what  kind  of  bones  ?" 

"  Dead  men's  bones,"  said  Miss  Kitty,  "  Indians,  I  guess ;  there  are  caves  up 
up  here  full  of  them-  -and  pipes  and  hatchets  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Where  ?"  said  Dig,  "  I'd  like  to  see  them." 

"  You  would  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Kitty  in  wonder.  "  Why  it  makes  my  flesh  creep 
just  to  think  of  poking  in  those  dark  holes  after  dead  people.  Professor  Gray  boxes 
them  up  for  the  museum,  and  then  writes  books  about  them." 

"  Books !"  exclaimed  Dig,  "You  don't  mean  that  is  Professor  Gray,  the  great 
biologist !" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that's  the  name,"  answered  Miss  Kitty  triumphantly.  "I  knew  it  was 
bi— something." 

"  Why  he  is  the  greatest  scientist  of  the  times,"  said  Dig  breathlessly.  He  has 
been  awarded  degrees  and  medals  by  all  the  Universities  of  Europe.  He  could  have 
been  knighted,  if  he  had  wished,  half  a  dozen  times." 

"  Could  he  ?"  said  Miss  Kitty  indifferently.  "  Well  I  suppose  he  is  dreadfully 
wise  and  clever,  but — "  she  sank  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  Ma  says  his  father  was 
a  blacksmith  ;  the  Professor  was  kicked  by  a  horse  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  they  sent 
him  to  school  because  he  could  not  work.  Isn't  it  awful  how  such  people  can  get 
up?  And  he  isn't  ashamed  of  it  either.  He  picked  up  a  horseshoe  the  other  day 
and  told  me  with  a  laugh,  that  was  his  family  crest.  But  come  I'll  introduce  you  to 
him ;  you  will  know  how  to  talk  to  him,  I  am  sure." 

And  Dig  found  his  ten  minutes  chat  with  the  bald-head  Professor  one  of  the 
most  charming  episodes  of  the  day.  For  despite  his  coarse  clothes,  his  heavy  shoes, 
his  rugged  features,  Dig  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  both  his  dainty  little 
partner  and  his  friends. 

"  A  very  bright  fellow,  that  tall  youth  with  our  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Peyton  ap- 
provingly, "  well  up  in  his  classics.  It  is  not  often  a  college  boy  can  understand  a 
Greek  quotation  in  these  degenerate  days." 

"Clever  lad,  that,"  said  Professor  Gray,  his  spectacles  following  Dig,  after  this 
ten  minutes  conversation  under  the  oaks.  "  One  of  the  brainiest  fellows  I  have  met 
this  long  time.     He  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  you  can  depend  upon  it." 

Altogether  it  was  a  day  that  Dig  felt  he  could  never  forget.  The  spreading 
oaks,  the  shining  river,  the  courtly  old-fashioned  men,  and  sweet-voiced  women 
seemed  to  form  a  beautiful  picture  that  had  all  the  brightness  of  a  blessing  which 
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is  taking  flight.  They  belonged  to  a  world  in  which  henceforth  he  would  have  no 
part  nor  place,  in  which  he  was  an  interloper  even  now.  On  the  morrow  he  would 
turn  his  back  on  it  forever,  but  today— this  last  golden  day— he  would  dream  on. 
So  he  rowed  the  girls  on  the  river,  played  croquet  and  tennis  on  the  lawn,  swung 
the  children  under  the  trees. 

When  the  rusty  old  Hunter  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  grove  with  Uncle  Eben  on 
the  coachman's  seat,  and  the  two  mistresses  of  Piney  Hollow  in  their  quaint  old- 
fashioned  bonnets  and  antique  lace  shawls,  throned  among  the  shabby  cushions,  it 
was  Digby  whose  strong  arns  lifted  Miss  Millicent  to  the  armchair  under  the  oaks, 
where  she  held  gracious  court  all  the  day  long. 

"A  very  tine  young  man  indeed,  and  a  most  particular  friend  of  our  Jack's," 
Miss  Millicent  informed  all  her  old  intimates.  "TheThornes,  you  know  intermarried 
with  the  Merediths,"  continued  the  good  lady,  quite  unconscious  that  her  hobby  was 
carrying  her  into  the  realms  of  fancy,  "Judge  Amos  Thorne,  as  you  may  remember, 
Colonel  Vane,  married  my  mother's  third  cousin." 

"1  remember  him  perfectly,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "A  most  distinguished  jurist, 
and  perfect  gentleman.  I  am  delighted  that  this  young  fellow  has  renewed  the  ties 
of  kinship,  which  in  these  latter  days  are  apt  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  The  Amos 
Thome's  name  is  in  itself  an  inheritance  of  which  any  young  man  should  be  proud." 

Coming  up  from  the  shaded  spring  with  a  glass  of  its  clear  sparkling  water  for 
Miss  Millicent,  Digby  caught  the  Colonel's  words.  He  paused  for  a  moment  behind 
a  screen  of  undergrowth;  his  cheeks  burning  with  an  honest  flush  at  the  false  position 
in  which  he  seemed  unwittingly  placed.  But  a  cold  laugh  from  the  group  of  young 
people  gathered  under  the  tree  near  by,  sent  the  blood  surging  in  fiercer  flood  to 
heart  and  brain. 

"Judge  Amos  Thorne!"  repeated  Ned  Brandon  mockingly  to  Miss  Kitty.  "So  that 
is  the  game  Dig  Thorne  has  been  working  up  here.  I  wonder  what  his  next  yarn 
will  be.     I  suppose  he  will  claim  kinship  with  George  Washington  himself." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Miss  Kitty,  flushing  angrily;  "  that  your  friend  does 
not  tell  the  truth  ?" 

"He  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  said  Brandon.  "As  for  the  truth— well  1  defy  Dig 
Thorne  to  scrape  up  a  relative  in  the  United  States.  He  won  a  scholarship  at  our 
college,  any  beggar  can  do  that  now-a-days,  if  he  has  the  brains  to  study  and  mind 
to  toady  for  it.  But  his  people  are  worse  than  nobodies;  his  mother  used  to  keep  a 
roadside  tavern,  and  his  father  can't  write  his  own  name." 

"1  don't  believe  it!"  burst  almost  with  a  sob  from  Miss  Kitty's  quivering  lips. 
"He  wouldn't  dare  to  fool  us  like  that." 

"Ask  Jack,"  said  Brandon,  turning  maliciously  to  that  young  gentleman  who 
stood  in  blank  dismay  at  having  connected  the  poles  of  those  two  opposing  worlds. 
But  Jack  was  spared  a  reply. 

With  white,  stern,  face  and  blazing  eyes,  Digby  stepped  firmly,  defiantly  into 
the  charmed  circle. 

"1  can   answer  for  myself,"  he  said  resolutely.    "There  is  some  mistake,  I  have 
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claimed  no  distinguished  family  or  relative  or  name.  Jack  will  bear  witness  that  I 
told  him  last  night  what  1  was,  who  I  was.  My  father  is  a  poor  ignorant  man,  my 
step-mother  did  keep  a  tavern.  I  am  low-born,  low-bred  if  you  will,  but  I  have 
worked  my  own  way,  step  by  step,  without  asking  help  or  favor,  and  he  who  calls 
me  beggar  or  toady — lies !" 

"Young  gentlemen!  Young  gentlemen!"  interposed  Colonel  Vane  sternly, 
while  a  shocked  silence  fell  upon  the  scene. 

"1  am  no  gentleman,  sir,"  said  Digby  roughly.  "When  cads  like  Brandon  here 
claim  that  name,  I  scorn  it.  I  should  not  have  come  here.  I  told  Jack  so  last  night. 
It  was — a  mistake — all  around.  1  beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion  and  will  go — at 
once — "  and  with  only  his  firm  set  lips  and  blazing  eyes  telling  of  the  emotion  he 
was  controlling,  Digby  turned  away. 

"Most — most  extraordinary  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Vane. 

"Bravo !  For  a  plucky  fellow !"  said  Professor  Gray  quietly. 

But  Miss  Kitty  was  sobbing  outright. 

"Oh  Jack,  Jack  !"  reproached  Miss  Millicent. 

"I  don't  care  what  Dig's  father  or  mother  or  family  is,"  burst  forth  that  young 
gentleman,  finding  impetuous  speech.  "That's  all  played  out  in  these  days.  Digby 
Thome  is  the  brightest,  cleverest,  squarest  fellow  1  know.  1  am  proud  to  call  him 
my  friend ;  and  I  leave  here  with  him." 

And  with  his  curly  head  high  in  the  air,  Jack  would  have  started  after  Digby's 
retreating  form,  had  not  Professor  Gray  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Let  him  alone  just  now,"  he  said  with  a  nod.  "Let  your  friend  alone,  my 
lad.  He  is  too  sore  for  even  a  kindly  touch  ;  but  he  will  get  over  it.  It's  only  the 
first  sting  we  feel,  after  that  we  smile  and  climb  on.  That  young  fellow  is  bound 
for  the  top,  and  if  1  know  the  signs,  he  will  get  there — aye,  get  there  and  perhaps 
look  down  on  us  all." 

But  Digby  heard  nothing  of  these  kindly  words  as  he  strode  away  through 
the  oak  woods,  striking  into  the  deepest  shadow  to  avoid  the  wandering  picnickers 
who  were  strolling  in  and  out  of  the  grove.  He  was  stung  to  the  quick;  all  that 
was  hard  and  fierce  and  bitter  in  his  nature  seemed  roused  into  life. 

"I  have  had  enough  of  Jack  Mason  and  his  friends,"  was  his  passionate  soliloquy. 
"I  was  a  fool  to  come  here — a  worse  fool  to  stay.  Toady  beggar — ah,  if  I  could 
have  had  the  privilege  of  thrashing  Ned  Brandon  for  those  words,  it  would  have 
been  some  relief.  But  1  couldn't  make  a  row  before  all  those  girls.  And  they  all 
thought  1  was  lying — playing  a  part— claiming  birth  and  position."  And  Digby's 
wrath  leaped  up  again  at  the  injustice  of  his  supposed  condemnation.  "That  pretty 
little  girl  will  think  1  was  fooling  her  straight  through;  she  will  despise  me  forever. 
She  was  crying  with  mortification.  George!  1  was  an  idiot  to  stay  here  even  for  a 
day." 

And  conscious  only  of  a  fierce  desire  to  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  his 
late  associates,  Digby  tramped  along — whither,  he  scarcely  knew — leaping  brooks, 
clambering  hills,  crossing  fields,  until  guided  more  by  instinct  than  purpose,  he  found 
himself  on  the  high  ridge  overlooking  Camp  "1900." 
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He  had  made  good  time,  for  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  afternoon  sky. 
Fringed  with  its  encircling  pines,  the  Hollow  lay  beneath  him  like  an  emerald  cup 
brimming  with  sunshine.  A  breathless  stillness  rested  upon  the  scene,  not  a  bird 
twittered  in  the  trees,  the  old  mansion  with  its  rose-wreathed  porches,  its  ivied  walls 
and  its  grass-grown  walks,  and  untitled  fields,  seemed  pathetic  in  its  smiling  peace. 

But  the  charm  of  the  old  homestead  was  gone  for  our  hero.  His  rugged  face 
burned  again  as  he  recalled  his  breakfast  with  Miss  Millicent  on  the  porch,  and  the 
conversation  that  gentle  old  lady  had  found  so  misleading. 

"I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  myself  'coarse  clay'  from  the  first,"  he  said 
bitterly;  "but  I'll  not  venture  among  the  'porcelain'  again.  I  will  be  off  before  they 
get  back.  I  will  get  my  gripsack  from  the  tent  and  start  right  away.  It  is  twenty 
miles  to  the  railroad,  but  I  think  I  can  make  it  in  four  hours.  Lucky  that  Hal's 
lather  sent  me  that  cheque  this  morning.  It  will  help  me  home  at  any  rate,  and 
once  there— well,  muscle  will  tell  if  brains  don't — Hallo!"  Dig  paused  suddenly  in 
his  descent  of  the  roughly  terraced,  briar-grown  slope.  "What's  the  matter  here?" 
A  pair  of  stalwart  limbs  blocked  his  way;  stretched  upon  a  heap  of  underbrush  was 
an  ungainly  ligure  that  he  recognized  at  a  glance.  It  was  his  unwelcome  visitor  of 
the  previous  night,  his  step-uncle,  Tom  Dunn. 

"Tom,"  he  called,  bending  over  the  prostrate  figure.  "Tom,  what  is  the  matter? 
What  are  you  doing  here?  Wake  up  I  say,  wake  up!"  A  heavy  snore  was  the 
only  answer. 

"Faugh!"  said  Dig,  his  face  darkening  with  disgust  as  he  realized  his  relative's 
condition.  "He  has  been  at  his  old  tricks.  Drinking  again;  turning  himself,  body 
and  soul  into  a  brute.  And  it's  a  part  of  my  bad  luck  to  have  him  here — here  of 
all  places  in  the  world  just  now.  The  boys  will  stir  him  up  when  they  get  back, 
and  he  will  talk  of  course." 

And  Dig's  brow  grew  blacker,  as  he  thought  of  Ned  Brandon's  malicious 
triumph,  for  Mr.  Dunn's  version  of  family  affairs  would  corroborate  all  that  had 
been  said.  In  angry  perplexity  Dig  stood  leaning  against  the  rock  wondering  how 
he  could  get  this  disreputable  relative  out  of  reach  and  sight. 

The  ridge  widened  here  into  a  bit  of  rough  table  land  chocked  with  rocks,  briars 
and  undergrowth,  but  a  pick  stood  half-buried  in  the  ground  almost  at  his  feet. 

"Some  one  has  been  prospecting  even  here,"  said  Dig  with  a  bitter  smile.  The 
spot  seemed  to  him,  as  he  stood  there,  bitter  and  despondent,  to  typify  the 
fate  to  which  he  was  born — hard,  rugged,  relentless,  chocked  with  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  bearing  no  tender  touch  of  vine  or  turf  or  flower, 
no  promise  of  blossom  or  fruit. 

"Prospecting  here!"  he  repeated.  "It  must  have  been  Professor  Gray  looking 
for  dead  men's  bones."  He  gave  the  pick  an  idle  thrust  with  his  foot  as  he  spoke. 
It  fell  with  a  rattle  of  stones  and  loosened  earth,  and  a  hollow  that  had  evidently 
been  masked,  opened  at  his  feet. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  Dig,  wide-eyed  with  interest  at  once.  "Looks  as  if  the 
Professor  had  been  here  sure  enough.     He  told  me  if  I  were  going  to  stay  he  would 
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show  me  some  of  his  finds.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  stumbled  on  one  myself.  I 
wonder  what  is  in  here." 

He  bent  forward  curiously  scanning  the  opening. 

"No  cave  there,"  and  Dig  took  up  a  black  lump  and  surveyed  it  curiously 
"That  isn't  a  prehistoric  relic — but— but"  he  held  it  to  the  light  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression.  "It's  not  rock  nor— nor — earth  either."  Then  struck  by  a  sudden  thought 
he  dropped  his  find  and  began  clearing  the  ground  vigorously  in  two,  three,  four 
places. 

"Eureka!"  he  exclaimed  at  last  breathlessly.  "It/s!  And  the  whole  ridge  is 
backboned   with   it !    Sure   as   my   name  is  Digby  Thorne — it's  coal." 

Coal  indeed!  The  mountain  had  given  up  its  secret.  The  black,  rugged  ridge  had 
yielded  its  treasure.  The  Light- Heat- Force  garnered  for  countless  ages  in  Nature's 
secret  store-house  lay  waiting  man's  waking-touch  at  Digby  Thome's  feet. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  Furnace 


"  Dunn,  Dunn,"  a  low  cautious  voice  called  from  the  rocks  below.  "  Are  you 
there,  Dunn  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Digby,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  troublesome  relative.  "  He  is 
here." 

"  Confound  you,  you  have  kept  me  wandering  like  a  fool  over  these  hills  for  two 
hours.    You  promised  to  meet  me  at — Eh,  who — ?    What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

And  Mr.  Giles  Gilford,  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over  the  intervening 
rocks,  paused,  his  face  darkening  angrily,  as  he  confronted  Dig  leaning  on  his  pick. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Dunn,  sir,  as  you  see,"  was  the  dry  response. 

A  muttered  execration  was  Mr.  Gifford's  reply.  The  pick,  the  upturned  earth, 
the  flushed,  excited  youth,  told  a  tale  that  made  his  heart  sink. 

"  And  you,  sir— you  ?  "  he  asked,  his  voice  trembling,  his  cold  eye  flashing  like 
unsheathed  steel.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  This  man  here — this  Dunn — was 
in  my  employ.  I  had  directed  him  to  make  certain  investigations.  You  have  been 
tampering  with  him." 

"Tampering  with  him!"  echoed  Digby,  indignantly,  "  1  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  This  man  here  happens  to  be  my  uncle — worse  luck  for  me!  I  was  won- 
dering how  I  was  to  get  him  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  respectable  people,  when  I 
stumbled  upon  this  coal  hole  here." 

"  Coal  hole !  "  repeated  Gifford  scornfully.  "  Fox  hole,  rather.  There  is  no  coal 
up  on  these  hills,  young  man." 

"  If  that  is  not  coal,  1  don't  know  v/hat  is,"  said  Digby  hotly,  as  he  struck  another 
blow  with  his  pick.    "  Just  look  there ! " 

And  Giles  Gifford  looked  with  angry,  baffled  gaze  at  the  rich,  black  depths  the 
stroke  had  bared.     For  a  moment  he  felt  as  if  he  could  strike  down  the  youth  who 
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stood  there  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eager  eyes,  unconsciously  holding  Fate  and 
Fortune  in  his  sturdy  grasp. 

But  the  human  brute  goes  leashed  in  these  civilized  days,  and  tiger  though  he 
was  at  heart,  long  training  had  made  ( >iles  Gifford  a  skilled  diplomat,  and  as  such 
he  accepted  the  situation. 

"  I  hen  there  was  some  truth  in  this  fool's  story  after  all.  He  said  he  had  found 
coal  here,  but  I  scarcely  credited  him.  He  promised  to  give  me  satisfactory  proof 
today." 

"  I  think  you  have  it,"  said  Digby  striking  another  place  with  his  pick.  "  Look 
here,  sir  and  here — and  here.  There  can  be  no  salting  about  that.  Tom  Dunn 
may  be  a  fool  in  some  things,  but  if  he  brought  you  here  to  find  coal,  he  brought 
you  to  the  right  place.  If  I  know  anything  about  coal  fields,  there  is  a  seam  here 
thai  strikes  right  across  the  Ridge.  You  can  see  the  geological  formation  of  the 
ground  indicates  it.  It's  all  sand-stone  and  shale.  I  can  bring  up  a  few  darkeys 
with  picks  and  spades,  who  will  soon  prove  the  matter  beyong  doubt — " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Gifford  excitedly,  laying  a  detaining  hand  on  Digby's  arm. 
"You— you  will  ruin  us!     Don't  you  understand?    This  must  be  kept  quiet." 

"  Kept  quiet !     Why  ?  "  asked  Dig  in  surprise. 

"  Because— because — "  Gifford  felt  ready  to  curse  the  luck  that  had  thrown  this 
youth,  with  his  clear  and  candid  eyes  and  honest,  rugged  face,  across  his  path.  "  It 
is  to  my  interest,  and — and  1  will  make  it  to  yours.  Don't  you  see,  this  land  is  for 
sale  ?  "     But  Digby  only  stared  in  perplexity. 

Clever  and  keen-witted  though  he  was,  he  had  hitherto  trodden  upward  paths 
in  which  there  was  neither  crook  nor  bend. 

"  As  it  is  now,  I  can  buy  it  on  my  own  terms,"  continued  Gifford  significantly. 
"  But  if  it  is  found  to  bear — coal — " 

"  I  see,"  said  Digby,  a  light  flashing  into  his  eyes.     "  The  price  will  go  up." 

"  Absolutely  beyond  my  reach,"  concluded  Gifford. 

"  I  see,"  again  said  Digby,  as  if  unknown  horizons  were  opening  to  his  mental 
gaze. 

"  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be — a  big  thing,"  said  Gifford,  his  cold  eyes  ranging  the 
Ridge. 

"  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like  a  big  swindle,"  said  Digby  bluntly. 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all — "  was  the  quick  reply.  "  Simply  a  good  speculation. 
Why  should  1  not  buy  on — on  private  information  ?  It  is  done  every  day.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  cipher  dispatch  advising  me  of  a  rise  in  stocks,  and  the 
stroke  of  your  pick  telling  me  of  a  rise  in  real  estate  ?  I  pay  for  it  and  use  it  to 
my  advantage.  Don't  you  see  ?  "  Aye,  Digby  began  to  see — to  see  very  clearly — 
'  spades,'  or  rather '  picks,'  were  trumps,  and  he  held  the  winning  hand. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  could  afford  to  throw  away  a  good  thing,  either," 
continued  Gifford.     "  What  are  you  doing  up  here  ?  " 

"  Making  a  fool  of  myself,"  answered  Digby,  his  face  darkening  as  he  thought 
of  his  day's  experience. 
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"  Not  an  uncommon  thing  at  your  age,"  said  Gifford  with  a  laugh.  "  Yet  you 
seem  rather  a  clever  fellow  to  claim  kinship  with  this  boor  at  my  feet." 

"  Tom  is  part  of  the  hard  luck  to  which  I  was  born,"  said  Digby  doggedly.  "  I 
can't  get  away  from  it.    There's  no  use  trying." 

"You've  got  a  chance  now  and  here,"  said  Gifford,  who  had  been  studying  the 
rugged  features,  the  clouded  brow,  the  coarse  garments  with  a  keen  eye.  "  Come, 
you  need  my  help,  it  seems ;  and  1  need  yours.  I  am  willing  to  pay  dear  for  it. 
What  will  you  take  for  silence— absolute  silence — about  this  coal  here,  until  the 
land  is  mine  ?  " 

"  How  much  will  1  take  ?  "  repeated  Dig,  his  eyes  beginning  to  kindle.  Ah,  the 
'coarse  clay'  was  in  the  furnace  of  a  first  temptation.  This  man  was  offering  him 
money — money  ! — the  money  he  so  sadly  needed  to  save  Dorothy — to  save  himself. 

"  You  mean  to  sell  again  at  a  big  profit  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  take  big  chances,"  replied  Gifford.  "  You  risk  nothing  at  all.  Come, 
I  will  give  you  one  hundred  dollars  to  keep  this  affair  dark." 

"  And  give  you  the  chance  to  make  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  more,''  said  Dig 
with  a  short  laugh.     "  No  sir,  I'm  not  fool  enough  for  that." 

"Two  hundred,  then,"  said  Gifford  eagerly.  But  Dig  held  '  Alladin's  lamp'  in 
his  hand,  and  he  knew  it. 

"Three — four — five  hundied  !" 

But  Dig  still  shook  his  head.     An  oath  burst  from  Gifford 's  thin  lips. 

"  You  young  Shylock,  then,  what  will  you  take  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Digby  did  not  reply.  He  had  seated  himself  on  a  big  rock,  and 
with  his  chin  resting  on  the  pick-handle  he  held  between  his  knees,  he  was  survey- 
ing the  situation. 

Here  was  luck  at  last !  Luck  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  Here  was  health 
for  little  Dorothy,  help  for  his  father,  hope  again — sun-crowned  hope — for  himself. 
And  he  need  only  be  silent  and  let  the  sale  go  on.  Bah  !  he  was  a  fool  to  hesitate, 
to  think  of  Jack,  of  the  gentle  old  ladies  who  had  given  him  friendly  welcome,  of 
the  simple  frontier  honesty  that  winced  at  this  'dark  deal.'  He  was  only  a  rough, 
low-born  fellow  after  all,  he  thought  bitterly,  and  why  should  he  consider  these 
high-born  people  who  cared  nothing  for  him ;  he  was  only  '  coarse  clay,'  and  must 
look  out  for  himself  in  life's  jostle. 

"I  ask  you  again,  what  will  you  take  to  hold  your  tongue  ?"  demanded  Gifford 
with  sharp  impatience. 

"  Just  one  thousand  dollars,"  answered  Dig,  who  had  made  a  quick  computation 
during  the  brief  deliberation. 

"  One  thousand  dollars !  One  thousand !  Why,  boy,  you  must  be  mad," 
exclaimed  Gifford. 

"  It  may  look  a  little  that  way,  considering  that  there  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  here  at  my  feet,"  said  Dig,  dryly.  "  One  thousand  isn't  much  of  a  per 
cent,  in  the  business,  I'll  allow,  but  that  is  all  I  happen  to  need  just  at  present,  so 
I'll  let  you  off  easily.     One  thousand  dollars  and  not  a  cent  less." 
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"  You  are  a  sharp  one,"  said  Gi fiord  with  a  sharp  laugh.  "  You  have  me  on 
the  hip,  and  you  know  it.  One  thousand  dollars,  then,  shall  be  your  share  in  this 
little  game.  I  will  give  you  my  note  payable  in  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days  after 
the  purchase  of  the  land  is  concluded.  By  the  by,  I  have  not  introduced  myself;  1 
am  Giles  Gifiord,  of  New  York,  and  as  your  uncle  here  can  testify,  when  he 
becomes  sober,  a  reliable  person  to  deal  with.  Come  up  to  Mountain  Rest  where  I 
am  staying,  and  we  will  settle  the  transaction  tonight.  And  remember,  a  word  of 
this  find  will  cost  you  just  one  thousand  dollars." 

'•  I  am  no  fool,"  answered  Digby,  gruffly.     "  I  understand  our  bargain  perfectly." 

"  1  will  look  for  you,  then,  at  about  eight  o'clock,"  said  Gifiord,  as  he  turned 
back  to  the  road  where  his  horse  stood  tethered,  and  mounting  him,  rode  slowly 
away,  a  stiff,  dark  figure  that  Dig  watched  with  eyes  that  had  grown  restless  and 
gloomy  under  their  heavy  brows. 

Argue  as  he  would,  he  felt  that  he  had  bartered  honor  and  conscience  at  that 
tempter's  whisper.  But  he  stifled  the  still  small  voice  resolutely.  Right  or  wrong, 
Digby  Thorne  could  not  weakly  vacillate.  He  had  the  strong  decided  mind  that 
turns  wholly  either  to  evil  or  to  good. 

And  he  had  come  to  that  turning  point  today.     Dig  felt  it  with  a  new  self-scorn 
as  he  hid  the  pick  in  the  grass  and  crept  away  from  the  spot  where  Tom  Dunn  lay 
in  stupid  sleep  behind  the  screening  bushes.     Suppose  some  one  should  see  him ! 
Should  be  drawn  to  the  place  and  discover  all ! 

Dig  felt  himself  grow  hot  and  cold  again  at  the  thought.  Ah,  when  had  he  ever 
trembled  with  fear  and  anxiety  before?  But  he  had  one  thousand  dollars  at  stake 
now ;  he  must  keep  watch  on  the  place,  furtive  watch,  until  Tom  should  arouse  and 
he  could  get  him  quietly  away. 

He  strolled  on  about  fifty  yards  where  the  Ridge  went  down  precipitously  for  abou 
ten  feet,  forming  a  rough  natural  wall  for  the  little  graveyard,  which  had  aroused 
Carrots'  fear  and  indignation  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  the  Hollow.  Dwarf 
pines  and  cedars  fringed  the  summit  of  this  wall,  and  Dig  flung  himself  down  in 
their  shelter  to  rest  and  think. 

One  thousand  dollars!  The  sum  seemed  beating  and  throbbing  in  his  excited 
brain.  It  meant  so  much  to  this  shamed,  bitter-hearted  youth,  who  had  felt  the 
stings  and  fetters  of  cruel  poverty  from  his  birth.  It  meant  freedom  and  life  for 
little  tired  Dorothy,  roses  for  the  pale,  pinched  cheeks,  light  for  the  sweet  blue  eyes, 
smiles  for  the  tender  lips ;  it  meant  kindly  care  for  his  helpless  father,  and  for  him- 
self. Dig's  breath  came  quick  and  fast  as  he  thought  of  the  closed  gates  it  would 
unbar,  the  paths  it  would  open  to  his  strong,  eager  feet. 

Absorbed  in  his  day-dream,  he  was  unconscious  of  any  approach,  until  a  clear 
voice  from  the  graveyard  startled  him  into  attention. 

"  You  may  leave  us  hear  for  awhile,  Eben.  The  horses  will  stand  while  you  go 
on  to  the  house  and  attend  to  the  milking.  It  is  not  often  I  get  out  as  far  as  this, 
and  I  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  dear  old  graves  that  I  have  not  seen  for  a  year." 

Dig's  heart  gave  a  quick,  guilty  leap,  as  he  peered  stealthily  through  the  heavy 
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undergrowth  and  saw  the  quaint  figures  in  the  shadow  below.  Miss  Millicent,  who 
had  been  supported  from  the  chaise  by  old  Eben,  had  seated  herself  on  a  flat  grave- 
stone, while  Miss  Martha  stood  erect  at  her  side.  Both  were  silent  until  the  old 
negro  had  left  them  ;  then  Miss  Millicent  said,  in  a  broken  voice : 

"Oh,  Martha,  to  leave  these  to  strangers  will  seem  the  hardest  thing  of  all." 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Martha.  "  I  think  so  too;  but— it  can't  be  helped — Milly, 
it  can't  be  helped." 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  our  dear  ones  were  near,  watching  over  us,"  continued 
Miss  Millicent.  "  I  have  always  expected  when  our  time  came  we  should  be  laid  to 
rest  at  their  side.     Now,  Martha — now— we  cannot  even  claim  a  grave  as  our  own." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Both  sisters  were  weeping  quietly,  as  Dig  could 
see.     It  was  Miss  Millicent  who  first  steadied  her  voice  to  speak. 

"Read  the  letter  you  found  at  the  post  office  to-day,  over  again,  Martha.  It 
seems  fitting,  somehow,  that  our  dear  dead  should  hear  why  it  is,  we  are  leaving 
them— why  we  must  give  them  up."  Miss  Martha  took  a  letter  from  the  old- 
fashioned  reticule  at  her  waist,  and  read: 

My  Dear  Miss  Hunter: — Since  writing  you  a  week  ago,  regarding  the  unfortunate  necessity  of 
selling  your  property,  I  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Giles  Gilford,  a  lawyer  and 
capitalist,  who  wishes  to  invest  in  land  in  your  section.  Should  he  decide,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, to  make  you  an  offer  of  $25,000,  or  more,  I  advise  you  to  close  the  sale  without  hesitation,  as . 
I  have  reason  to  fear,  that  under  the  hammer,  the  estate  will  barely  bring  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage,  and  leave  you  absolutely  nothing  for  future  necessities.  Land  in  your  remote  district, 
is  at  present  valuations,  almost  worthless,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  purchasers  on  any  terms. 

1  have  made  arrangements  for  your  admittance  into  the  Elizabeth  Home  at  whatever  date  you 
decide  upon.  One  of  the  airiest  and  most  comfortable  rooms  in  the  establishment  has  been 
reserved  for  you,  and  you  may  be  assured,  dear  Madam,  under  all  circumstances,  of  my  unchanged 
friendship  and  consideration,  Faithfully  yours, 

Thos.  J.  Ebbitt. 

Miss  Martha's  voice  broke  into  a  deep,  hoarse  sob  as  she  concluded. 

"It  seems  as  if  1  can't  bear  it,"  she  whispered  brokenly.  "1  wouldn't  mind  it  for 
myself,  but  for  you,  Millicent,  who  seem  born  to  be  a  queen,  to  come  to  the  Poor 
House  at  last;  for  the  Home  is  nothing  more." 

"Martha,  dear,  don't — don't  grieve  for  me;  1  am  but  a  helpless,  poor  creature  at 
best  now.  It  is  for  you,  dear,  with  your  busy  hands  and  kind,  home-making  ways 
that  I  sorrow  for  most.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  Martha,  the  money  must 
be  paid;  we  must  take  this  Mr.  Gilford's  offer  for  the  place,  and — and — go,  and 
may  God,  in  his  mercy,  soon  take  us  Home,  Martha — soon  take  us  both  together 
Home— hark!  There  come  the  children.  They  must  not  find  us  grieving  here. 
Help  me  to  the  carriage;  we  must  not  spoil  Jack's  holiday  by  our  tears.    Come!" 

And  leaning  on  her  sister's  arm,  Miss  Millicent  slowly  made  her  way  back  to  the 
shabby  old  chaise  standing  in  the  road  nearby. 

Digby  had  heard  all.  He  understood  all  now.  He  waited  until  the  ladies  were 
out  of  sight,  and  then  arose  from  his  hiding  place,  and  stood  once  more  upright  in 
the  sunshine — in  height,  in  strength,  in  mind  and  purpose — a  man. 
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The  work  of  the  Ha'nts  of  Piney  Hollow  was  done.     Their  old  home  saved. 

Digby  Thome  turned  from  dark  and  devious  ways  forever. 

******** 

Mr.  Giles  Gifford  was  taking  supper  in  his  private  room  at  the  Mountain  Rest. 
Despite  the  apparent  success  that  had  attended  his  trip,  the  last  two  days  had  been 
among  the  disagreeable  experiences  which  gentlemen  of  his  luxurious  habits  find 
equally  destructive  to  temper  and  digestion. 

"Another  day  of  corn  bread  and  friend  pork  will  put  me  in  the  doctors  hands 
when  I  get  home,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he  pushed  aside  the  dishes  with  disgust.  "I 
could  not  close  my  eyes  last  night  in  that  stuffy  little  bedroom.  Luckily  I  brought 
my  sleeping  powders  with  me  and  can  assure  myself  of  some  rest  to-night.  Another 
attack  of  insomnia,  such  as  I  had  last  spring,  would  put  me  in  the  insane  asylum 
and  my  nerves  feel  ready  for  it.  This  confounded  business  has  strung  them  up  to 
the  snap.  I  believe  1  could  have  cut  Dunn's  throat  without  compunction  this  even- 
ing. To  give  the  whole  deal  away  at  the  last  minute  to  that  wide-awake  youngster! 
I  won't  feel  at  ease  for  a  moment  until  the  deed  for  the  land  is  in  my  safe  in  New 
York.  1  sent  a  note  to  the  old  ladies  saying  that  I  would  call  on  them  at  ten 
to-morrow  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  property.  1  think  I  have  shut  the 
youngster's  mouth  effectually,  but  George,  it's  a  risk!  Every  minute  is  a  risk! 
With  a  chance  like  that  coal  ridge  almost  in  your  grasp,  and  ruin  ahead  if  you  let 
it  slip." 

A  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  Mr.  Gifford's  uneasy  reverie.  "Come  in,''  said  he, 
sharply,  and  Digby  Thome  entered. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  lawyer,  grimly.  "1  was  just  thinking  of  you,  my 
young  friend.  You  are  rather  ahead  of  time — not  a  good  business  rule.  On  time 
always  is  my  motto;  but  never  before,  never  behind.  Both  are  equally  bad:  one 
suggests  eagerness,  the  other  indifference.  I  judge  by  your  undue  promptness  that 
you  are  in  a  hurry  to  conclude  our  arrangements  of  this  afternoon." 

"Then  you  judge  wrong,  sir,"  answered  Digby  excitedly.  "1  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  the  whole  business  is  a  mean,  sneaking  swindle  of  two  helpless  women, 
and  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Eh — what — what?"  Gifford  started  perceptibly,  his  pale  face  flushing  a  dull, 
angry  red.    "Do  you  mean  you  have  broken  your  contract  with  me?" 

"We  have  made  no  contract  as  yet,  and  I  intend  to  make  none,"  said  Digby 
firmly. 

"Not  for  a  thousand  dollars,  eh?"  Gifford  laughed  harshly,  "I  see.  In  plain 
words,  you  have  raised  your  price.  Conscience  stock  has  gone  up  in  the  last  two 
hours.     Well,  what's  the  advance?" 

"I  tell  you  that  you  will  have  to  deal  on  the  square,"  continued  Digby,  heedless 
of  the  others  jibes.  "I  heard  the  whole  story  since  1  saw  you  last,  Mr.  Gifford.  The 
two  old  ladies  who  own  the  land  will  be  turned  out  of  their  home — sent  virtually  to 
the  Poor  House — by  the  sale  that  will  put  thousands  of  dollars  into  your  pockets. 
Give  this  business  what  name  you  will,  I  call  it  robbery,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
honest  men." 
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Very  good  indeed,"  scoffed  Gifford.  "Quite  a  climax.  You  have  the  making  of 
a  first-class  stump  orator  in  you,  my  young  friend.  How  much  more  are  you 
striking  for  ?  1  warn  you  not  to  push  too  far.  Will  you  close  the  bargain  at 
twelve  hundred?" 

"No  sir,  nor  at  twelve  thousand,"  was  the  absolute  reply.  "I  was  tempted  for  a 
moment,  1  confess,  for  1  need  money  badly.  But  I  have  taken  my  stand.  You 
can't  buy  me  at  any  price." 

For  a  moment  Giles  Gifford,  cold,  calculating,  conscienceless  as  he  was,  felt  a 
thrill  of  admiration— nay,  a  pang  of  envy.  The  brave  boyish  words  recalled  a 
time  when  he,  too,  had  stood  free  and  untrammelled  at  the  first  sharp  turn  of  life 
and  had  chosen — how? 

He  grew  hard  and  bitter  again  at  the  thought.  Stronger  even  than  his  greed  of 
gain  arose  the  old  Satanic  spirit  that  tempts  and  rejoices  to  see  the  tempted  fall. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said  in  a  changed  tone,  "I  cannot  believe  you  are  really  serious 
in  this  Quixotic  folly.  There  is  no  question  of  buying  you.  It  is  simply  this.  You 
need  money  and  so  do  I.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  both  of  us.  You  go  into  this 
speculation  with  me.  I  will  advance  all  the  necessary  funds  and  give  you  a  fifth 
interest.  That  is  liberal  enough,  is  it  not?  If  that  Ridge  is  what  I  believe  it  to  be, 
this  is  the  chance  of  our  lives.     We  can  buy  the  place,  house  and  all  for  $25,000." 

"And  steal  the  coal  upon  it,"  said  Digby  bluntly.  "No,  sir;  if  I  should  take  a 
hod  of  coal  from  your  cellar  you  would  call  me  a  thief:  what  do  you  call  taking  a 
mine?" 

"Then  you  refuse  my  terms?  You  propose  to  stand  by  those  old  women?"  said 
Gifford,  hoarse  with  rage. 

"I  propose  to  stand  by  justice  and  right,"  said  Digby  steadily. 

And  as  the  dark  eyes  met  his,  Giles  Gifford  read  in  their  clear  depths  a  will  as 
strong  as  his  own— a  will  he  could  neither  bend  nor  break. 

"You  fool!"  he  cried  savagely,  hurling  a  fierce  curse  at  Digby.  "Go,  then,  do 
your  worst.     1  throw  up  the  game." 

And  Giles  Gifford  left  for  New  York  at  day  break. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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ISIDORO  ERRAZURIZ,  GEORGETOWN  A.  B.,  52. 

ON  the  12th  of  March,  1898,  Isidoro  Errazuriz,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile 
to  Brazil,  died  in  Rio  Janeiro — one  of  the  most  brilliant  men,  and  certainly 
the  man  most  gifted  with  the  high  and  rare  qualities  of  statesman  and  orator  that 
Chile  has  ever  produced. 

Isidoro  Errazuriz  was  born  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  I835,  of  a  family  that  already  had 
furnished  more  than  its  quota  of  illustrious  men.  In  185 1  he  came  to  the  United 
States  under  the  charge  of  Joaquin  Larrain  Gaudarillas,  who  later  occupied  many 
prominent  positions  in  Chile,  desiring  to  tinish  their  education  amidst  the  free  and 
generous  principles  of  our  young  Republic.  With  Errazuriz  came  that  other  famous 
Georgetown  boy,  Manuel  Jose  Yrrarazaval. 

Together  these  two  studied  at  Georgetown  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  together  in 
Chile  they  gave  evidence  throughout  their  lives  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  broadness  of  idea  acquired  at  Georgetown,  and  especially  of  that 
stability  of  religious  principles  which  is  such  a  potent  element  in  the  enjoyment  and 
usefulness  of  life. 

Two  months  after  his  graduation,  Errazuriz  went  to  Germany  to  study  law  at  the 
University  of  Gottengin.  Here  he  met  a  Miss  Hoffman  of  Hamburg,  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 

He  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits  and  wrote  some  very  pointed  and 
witty  political  satires  besides  a  great  many   poetical  compositions. 

About  this  time  he  became  involved  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  Gallo, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  young  Chileans;  most  of  whom  had  been 
educated  abroad,  and  were  imbued  with  strong  liberal  tendencies. 

The  details  of  this  epoch  of  Errazuriz' career  we  glean  from  the  correspondence  of 
a  relative,  Mr.  Washington  Carvallo,  whose  father,  Manuel  de  Carvallo,  was  minister 
to  United  States  and  England  in  the  fifties. 

After  Gallo  was  defeated  in  1859,  Errazuriz  was  exiled,  and  lived  at  Mendoza  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.  When  he  returned  to  Chile  he  edited  the  papers  La  Vo{ 
de  Chile  and  El  Merairio,  carrying  on  his  journalistic  campaigns  with  his  wonted 
vigor  and  energy.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  its 
president,  in  which  office  he  remained  actively  engaged  until  1890.  He  took  part  in 
the  war  which  Chile  waged  so  successfully  against  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

When  the  revolution  between  Congress  and  President  Balmaceda  broke  out 
Errazuriz  favored  the  cause  of  Congress,  and  on  the  triumph  of  that  party  was 
elected  to  the  cabinet  and  later  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  the  administration 
of  George  Montt.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  from  politics  to  his  farm  on  the 
Isla  Santa  Ines,  still  however  retaining  the  office  of  Senator. 

In  l896Fredenco  Errazuriz,  the  cousin  of  Isidoro,  was  elected  President  of  Chile; 
whereupon  the  latter  was  again  called  to  public  life.     He  was  appointed  in   1897 
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minister  plenipotentiary  to  Brazil.     After  a  brief  residence  in  Rio  Janeiro,  he  was 
stricken  with  yellow  fevor  and  died  after  an  illness  of  eight  days. 

If  at  any  time  there  has  been  in  South  America  a  man  who  needs  less  of  pane- 
gyric or  eulogy  that  man  is  Errasuriz.  For  around  his  grave  an  entire  nation 
mourns.  He  was  the  popular  senator,  the  unsurpassed  orator,  the  shrewd  and 
patriotic  diplomat,  who  more  than  once  had  the  destiny  of  Chile  in  his  hands.  He 
had  those  qualities  which  make  a  man  loved  and  respected  by  the  people,  personal 
bravery  and  eloquence,  accompanied  and  strengthened  by  a  great  moral  power  and 
sterling  worth.  During  his  life  of  sixty-three  years,  passed  amidst  the  struggles 
and  trials  of  a  nascent  democracy,  he  turned  his  magnificent  powers  to  almost  every 
occupation;  he  was  politician,  journalist,  diplomat,  soldier,  revolutionist,  historian, 
and  in  all  he  showed  his  versatile  talent  and  keen  intelligence. 

But  yet  his  greatest  gift  and  the  one  with  which  he  did  his  best  work  was  elo- 
quence. "Even  if  you  should  cancel  all  his  services  to  the  Republic,"  says  El  Cbileno, 
"never  can  the  memory  of  his  grand  and  fiery  eloquence  be  effaced  from  our  minds; 
that  eloquence  which  knew  how  to  convince  the  most  learned  assemblies;  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  the  most  prejudiced  and  ignorant;  to  influence  the  popular  heart 
to  a  patriotic  zeal  for  glorious  ideals."  In  a  new  country  like  Chile,  where  as  yet 
they  have  had  time  to  produce  only  soldiers,  the  words  of  Isidoro  Errazuriz  will 
ever  resound  as  those  of  the  first  great  orator.  For  it  was  he  who  first  made  us 
appreciate  in  the  virile  and  powerful  Castilian,  what  must  have  been  the  irresistible 
force  of  words  which  the  ancient  orators  of  Rome  possessed,  thus  to  bend  to  their 
will  the  proudest  nation  of  the  earth." 

Errazuriz  excelled  in  the  flexibility  and  ductilenessof  thought,  now  tense  as  a  bent 
ashen  bow,  again  strong  and  firm  as  steel;  in  the  adequateness  of  phrase,  now  mak- 
ing use  of  elegant  amplification,  again  enriching  his  discourse  with  a  tropical 
exuberance,  but  yet  always  prepared  to  go  straight  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
hearer.  He  was  an  artist — an  artist  in  diction;  an  artist  in  high  dignified  bearing 
and  nervous  gesture;  and  artist  in  his  recourse  to  satire  and  tenderest  pathos. 

In  hours  of  great  danger  and  trial  to  the  Republic,  it  was  then  that  Errazuriz  was 
in  his  element.  To  see  him  rise  from  his  chair  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
amidst  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  immense  auditorium,  to  hear  his  musical  voice 
ring  out  was  an  experience  which  none  who  saw  or  heard  him  will  ever  forget.  He 
was  calm  yet  enthusiastic;  alert  and  yet  quite  at  his  ease,  stern  and  yet  lovable. 
And  in  the  end  he  would  make  the  hall  ring  till  every  man  sat  spellbound  under 
his  magic  influence. 

Georgetown  may  well  be  proud  of  her  sons  in  that  far  away  land,  carrying 
her  principles  and  her  teachings  so  faithfully  to  a  stranger  people. 

Let  the  record  of  this  well-spent  life  be  an  incentive  to  those  who  now  look 
forward,  hoping  and  doubting  to  the  future;  let  it  add  one  more  lustre  to  old 
Georgetown  and  her  already  large  roll  of  honored  and  famous  dead. 

Leonardo  F.  Jorrin,  '99. 
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TO  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

"  What,  without  diking,  hither  hurried   Whmcef 
And  without  asking,  Whither  hurried  hence! 

Anolhir  and  another  cup  t<>  drown 
The  Memory  of  thit  Tmpertinenet." 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 

Kil/t-c -mill's  mt-Iiim.  Stnii/u  XXX,  1st  Edition. 

"Hit  Flower  thai  ana  hat  blown  f<>r<m-  dies. 

Ibid.,  Stun/a  I.Xlll,  Itli  Edition. 

I. 

Twas  seven  full  centuries  ago, 

As  he  stitched  tents  in  Naishapur; 
That  Sunbeam,  wine  and  roses'  glow, 

Stitching  his  heart,  made  Omar  sure. 

II. 

A  thousand  years  before  his  time, 
In  gloom  and  stench  and  bitter  draught, 

Died  there  a  Man,  whose  life  was  rhyme; 
His  heart,  spear-split:— then  two  men  laughed. 

ill. 
Proud,  eager-eyed,  you  searched  the  skies, 

From  pole  to  pole  thy  vision  swirled 
Yet  saw  not  where,  in  orbit  wise, 

The  Light  of  Light  swept  on  the  world. 

IV. 

That  Flower,  which  dying  bloomed,  still  lives, 
Fragrant  beyond  the  grape  or  rose; 

Its  breath  is  Peace,  and  Wisdom  gives; 
Its  breath  in  sweet  forgiveness  blows. 


More  was  there  in  His  "It  is  Done," 
Than  all  thy  poet  heart  e'er  thought: 

Blind  to  the  splendor  of  that  Sun, 
You  flung  your  glories  on  the  Naught. 

VI. 

Your  lightnings,  forged  in  Rhetoric's  heat, 
With  that  Rood's  gloom  are  palely  blent; 

Oh,  couldst  thou  but  have  clasped  His  feet 
And  known  him  not  "Impertinentl" 

John  J.  a  Becket. 


A  BALLAD  OF  REST1NG-T1MES. 

How  sweet  are  the  resting-times  we  take 

In  the  May-land  of  reverie, 
When  off  from  the  marching  of  life  we  break, 

And  live  as  a  dreamer  would  be; 
With  never  a  care  for  the  future  to  bear. 

Or  never  a  tear  for  the  past. 
Days  gone  and  to  come  with  the  present  all  share 

A  joy,  it  were  heaven  to  last. 

Ah,  those  resting-times,  they  make  us  say 

That  our  years  are  those  of  a  child, 
When  they  wing  us  away  to  that  Yesterday 

Of  the  sun,  and  the  wooded  wild, 
01  the  old  stone  walks  that  the  Indians  made, 

Of  the  castles  we  builded  of  sand, 
When  the  ponds  left  of  rain,  that  we  used  to  wade 

Were  the  seas  of  our  happy  land. 

Where  are  those  days?  A  question  as  old 

As  the  song  of  the  mighty  sea. 
And  what  the  response?  Ah,  each  one  is  told 

By  heart-hymns  of  different  key. 
Perhaps  what  speaks  my  remembered  bliss 

Is  a  lock  from  a  sunbeam  head; 
And  perhaps  for  thee  'tis  a  loved  one's  kiss, 

Ere  she  went  to  her  turf-clad  bed. 

Ah,  yes,  what  stories  we  all  know  well, 

When  back  o'er  the  years  we  lookl 
What  secrets  of  hearts  the  rose  might  tell 

That  is  pressed  'mid  the  leaves  of  thy  bookl 
There  are  faces  of  yore  in  each  bloom  of  the  spring 

Each  June  tells  a  long-gone  word; 
A  message  returns  when  the  Autumn  takes  wing, 

Or  a  sigh  that  the  winter  has  heard. 

And  it  may  be  so  when  thou  art  in  the  mould, 

A  flower  from  a  hand  far  away 
May  come  on  the  breeze  and,  breathing,  enfold 

A  veil  for  thy  cover  of  clay. 
And  a  little  redbreast  that  sat  on  the  bough, 

And  piped  of  thy  loved  one  to  thee, 
May  fly  to  the  rosebush  that  stands  o'er  thee  now, 

And  a  requiem  weave  there  for  thee. 

Michael  Earls. 
Rome. 
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With  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal 
the  editor-in-chief  retires  from  the  position 
lie  has  felt  it  both  an  honor  and  pleasure  to 
occupy  for  the  past  ten  months,  and  leaves 
his  duties  in  the  able  hands  of  his  successor, 
-Mr.  Thos.  F.  Cullen,  '99.  He  avails  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  thank  his  assist- 
ant editors,  contributors  and  patrons  for 
the  unfailing  aid  and  sympathy  afforded 
him  during  his  brief  editorial  career,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions thus  established  will  not  terminate 
with  his  office.  There  is  always  a  note  of 
sadness  in  "farewell,"  even  when  spoken 
on  rosy  heights,  touched  with  the  beauty 


of  morn;  and  the  hand-grip  of  parting 
thrills  a  chord  of  pain,  though  the  heart 
may  be  throbbing  high  with  the  gladness 
of  success.  Through  our  halls  that  will 
soon  echo  the  triumphant  music  of  Com- 
mencement Day,  there  already  tremble 
faint  minor  tones  of  regret  that  college  days 
are  over,  the  ties  of  joyous  years  will  soon 
be  broken  and  classmates  scatter  into  their 
various  ranks  for  the  stern  battle  of  life, 
but  eloquent  tongues  will  soon  voice  over 
sorrow  at  parting  from  our  beloved  Alma 
Mater.  We  will  not  sadden  columns  that 
should  be  vibrant  only  to  the  strong  notes 
of  youth  and  hope  with  the  "sweet  old  word 
good-bye." 

There  is  no  good-bye  to  the  College  Jour- 
nal. It  belongs  to  the  past  and  the  present, 
the  old  and  the  new.  Whatever  the  mist- 
veiled  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  the 
Blue  and  Gray  Messenger  that  wings  its 
way  over  land  and  sea  will  always  bring 
a  breath  from  the  breeziest,  gladdest  hours 
of  youth.  Again  we  shall  see  the  old  gray 
towers  rising  from  the  hillside,  the  shining 
river  rippling  below,  the  green  gay  Avith 
merry  crowds.  We  shall  thrill  again  to  the 
victor  shouts  of  Hoyas,  Hoyas  echoing 
from  the  campus,  or,  perhaps,  softened  to 
holier  strains  borne  on  evening  winds  from 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Old  friends 
will  greet  us  in  the  Journal  columns;  old 
memories  made  sweeter  and  dearer  by  time 
will  live  again  "between  the  lines;"  the  old 
Faith  and  Hope  dimmed  so  often  by  the 
dust  of  Life's  struggle  will  glow  again  with 
their  early  light.  Therefore,  not  good-bye, 
but  God  speed  to  our  Journal.  May  its  no- 
ble mission  widen  with  the  lengthening 
years.   May  it  grow  into  a  power  that,  like 
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tin  electric  spark  flashing  through  time  and 

ppace,  will  bind  our  Alma  Mater  and  her 

suns  in  loving  union  forever. 
*       *       * 

A  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
from  our  late  Vice  President,  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Ennis,  S.  J.,  contains  much 
wholesome  advice  to  the  students  of  the 
college,  whom  he  .still  holds  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  We  print  it  in  full  here  in 
our  leader-column;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
exhortation  on  a  subject,  though,  perhaps, 
a  common  place  in  the  editorials  of  college 
periodicals,  will  receive  the  attention 
it.  merits,  coining,  as  it  does,  from  one 
whose  authority  during  his  residence 
among  us  was  ever  n  3pected,  and  who  en- 
deared himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came 

in  contact. 

Dear  Mr.  Lauterbach:  I  have  just  come  down 
from  modern  Athens,  as  Edinburgh  is  called 
truthfully,  and  am  Btaying  for  a  short  time 
at  Oxford.  As  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  of  Ox- 
ford, "views  are  in  the  air  which  haunt  my 
memory  still" — so  of  Edinburgh  1  can  and  do 
write,  adding  memories  of  Edinburgh,  the 
sweetest  and  the  fairest  pass  over  my  soul,  and 
may  they  be  my  possession  forever! 

It  is  a  struggle  with  me  which  to  write 
about,  Edinburgh  or  Oxford.  Tn  another  let- 
ter, 1  may  tell  more  of  the  former,  but  now 
am  constrained  to  select  Oxford,  because  there 
is  a  motive  in  so  doing.  Through  you  I  am 
going  to  send  a  lesson  almost  approaching  a 
sermon  to  the  boys  of  the  Blue  and  Gray;  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  take  it  from  one  whose 
hear i  was  ever  aglow  when  they  were  joyous 
and  sympathetic  when  they  were  sorrowful. 
I  am  pressed  sorely  by  a  great  temptation  to 
say  something  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  confess 
that  I  fall  a  willing  captive.  Don't  fear  any 
guide-bookishness;  for  I  will  eschew  it.  Bear 
with  me  for  the  love  of  olden  days,  and  at- 
tribute the  ease  with  which  I  succumb  to  this 
temptation,  not  to  fickle  will,  but  to  the  un- 
bidden winging  across  the  sea  of  imprisoned 
memories.  Even  were  it  a  temptation  you 
would  forgive  me,  had  you  stood  at  my  side 
on  Callon  Hill  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  streets  in  Great  Britain,  or  even  on 
the  continent,  Princess  street,  and  looked  out 
on  the  islands  lying  like  gems  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  whose  waters  flowed 
with  their  multitudinous  laughter  down  to  the 


hoary  and  changeable  North  Sea.  Over  acrot 
the  Firth  were  the  soft  green  Ochils  with  Fifi 
shire  in  the  background.  If  Edinburgh  he  tho 
oiighly  Grecian  in  its  aspect  it  must  have  it 
Booeotian  dullness  near  by  to  bring  out  i 
Btriking  contrast  its  own  Athenian  brightnes 
Light  and  shade  are  everywhere. 

Hence  we  have  Fifeshire,  where  people  ar 
BO  peculiarly  constituted  intellectually  tha 
"Fifeshire"  may  be  taken  as  a  synonym  fo 
Boeotian;  or  i<>  translate  the  allusion  into  mor 
intelligible  phrase — to  dullness  they  add  a  goo 
supply  of  "wheels  in  the  head."  Across  th 
Forth,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  hil 
runs  that  marvel  of  engineering,  the  Fort 
Bridge.  It  is  not  far  from  Queensferry,  s 
called  from  the  frequent  crossing  of  Quee 
Margaret  at  this  point  when  she  visited  th 
palace  at  Dunferline.  The  whole  place  near  b 
is  very  reminiscent  of  this  good  queen;  for  sh 
landed  here  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Eve 
the  anchorage,  where  the  guardship  and  H.  W 
training  ship  Caledonia  are  stationed,  ha 
taken  her  as  a  patroness  and  is  called  St.  Mar 
garet's  Hope. 

Turning  from  the  Forth  Bridge,  we  see,  oi 
our  left,  Edinburgh  Castle,  high  on  its  cragg; 
throne  in  all  the  grandeur  that  the  welcome 
sunlight  of  April  could  bestow  upon  it.  At  th> 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  once  was  a  sluggish  loch 
are  now  beautiful  gardens  upon  whose  greei 
setting  are  the  National  Galleries  appearing 
like  ancient  Greek  temples;  thus  adding  S( 
much  to  increase  the  similarity  to  the  far-of 
city  by  the  blue  Aegean.  To  the  left  of  thi 
Castle,  peeps  up  the  quaint  lantern  on  St.  Giles 
Church,  the  first  parochial  church  in  Edin 
burgh,  as  its  history  dates  back  to  the  earb 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Midway  in  th< 
green  gardens  at  the  base  of  Castle  hill  is  th< 
beautiful  Gothic  open  shrine,  where  in  marbk 
sits  Sir  Walter  Scott  looking  out  with  thought 
fnl  and  rapturous  love  upon  "mine  own  roman 
tic  town." 

We  walk  over  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  anc; 
look  down  upon  Holy  Rood  Palace  where  good 
Queen  Mary  lived  and  luckless  Rizzio  was  as- 
sassinated. Near-by  are  the  storied  ruins  oi 
the  Abbey,  whose  miraculous  foundation  by 
King  David  I  is  too  well  known  to  you. 

Above  the  Palace  and  Abbey,  nay,  far  above 
the  city,  are  the  Salisbury  Crags,  along  which 
the  changing  shadows  of  cloudland  are  chasing 
one  another  over  lichened  rock  and  heather 
and  golden  gorse. 

Higher  even  than  these  Crags  is  the  Lion 
sentinel  of  Edinburgh,  Arthur's  Seat,  the 
noblest  and  most  picturesque,  hill  in  the  city. 
From  certain  positions  the  big  hill  looks  like 
a  "lion  couchant,"  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  the  indwellers  of  the  city  of  hills.  Around 
and  up  this  hill  is  the  Queen's  Drive,  whence 
is  had  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  the 
sea;    the   sleepy   hamlet   of   Duddingston,  hut 
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quaint  and  picturesque  withal,  with  loch  and 
old  church  near  which  Scott  wrote  part  of  the 
"Heart  of  Midlothian;"  the  lovely  Pentland 
Hills  rolling  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
golfers'  paradise — the  "furzy  hills  of  Braid." 
As  the  road  crosses  the  hill  near  the  cone,  a  bit 
of  Highland  scenery  is  had;  for  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  a  beetling  rock  is  a  small  natural  lake, 
called  Dunsappic  Loch.  But  we  have  lost  our 
way,  and  seemingly  have  forgotten  that  we 
are  standing  on  Calton  Hill.  On  a  rocky  emi- 
nence on  the  side  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Gothic  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  in  whose 
tower  in  the  olden  time  burned  a  beacon  to 
guide  at  night  mariners  on  the  Forth.  The 
hermitage  is  only  a  few  feet  away  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  jutting  crag,  and  behind  the  Her- 
mitage is  a  spring,  called  St.  Anthony's  Well 
whose  waters  purl  through  a  fold  in  the  hills. 
In  an  old  Scottish  ballad  we  are  told  that  Lady 
Anne  Bothwell  took  to  the  innocent  drink  of 
these  waters  when  her  true  love  proved  false: 
"St.  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink, 
Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me" — - 
Truly  not  a  very  stimulating  draught  for  one 
in  mental  anguish!  I  could  prescribe  a  more 
exhilarating  one. 

I  wish  we  could  see  Rosslyn  Chapel,  "an  un- 
finished thought  in  stone,"  wherein  is  the  re- 
markable 'Prentice  Pillar,  a  methodized 
ihrenzy  in  stone.  The  scene  of  Scott's  "Rosa- 
oelle"  is  placed  here,  nor  can  Craimillar  Castle 
De  seen,  whose  picturesque  ruins  endow  the 
jcene  with  a  pathetic  power  and  historical 
najesty.  This  Castle  was  Queen  Mary's  favor- 
te  residence.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  go- 
ug  all  over  this  Castle,  "from  turret  to  founda- 
ion  stone"  in  the  company  of  three  American 
esidents  in  Edinburgh,  whose  admiration  for 
iueen  May  and  her  bonnie  town  in  thistleland 
vas  surpassed  only  by  their  loving  loyalty  to 
he  land  of  the  golden  rod  where  the  "Stars 
ind  Stripes"  wave. 
If  you  rebuke  me  for  having  succumbed  to 
his  temptation  of  telling  you  something  of 
Edinburgh,  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  because  I  am 
oo  meagre.  Well,  my  only  answer  is,  "Go  and 
ee  it  for  yourself."  *  *  * 
Ah,  yes — I  must  not  forget  I  am  in 
ampion  Hall  and  started  to  write  a  lesson. 
>.s  I  know  you  do  not  believe  in  novels  of 
motif,"  you  may  regret  this  letter  of  "motif." 
Veil,  editors  are  often  in  straits  for  padding, 
3  forget  your  principles  of  "motifs"  and  ac- 
?pt  the  remainder  of  this  letter  as  good  stuff 
)r  filling  in. 

This  "motif"  came  to  me  as  I  steered  up  the 
lacid  Isis  of  Iffley,  where  we  got  out  and 
•alked  over  to  Littlemore,  so  hallowed  by 
lemories  of  Cardinal  Newman.  I  steered — and 
le  rower  was  the  hospitable  and  courtly  Mas- 
*r  of  Campion  Hall  and  sometime  Fellow  of 
t.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Do  not  fancy  that 
was  too  lazy  to  row,  or  that  I  have  no  re- 


spect for  my  elders.  Fr.  Clarke  insisted  on 
rowing,  as  he  needed  exercise,  so  I  submitted, 
ine  faster  vacations  were  not  quite  over  but 
there  were  college  crews  on  the  river  prac- 
tising seriously  and  manfully  to  put  their  col- 
lege barge  and  colors,  at  the  next  races,  at  the 
head  of  the  river.  Each  crew  had  its  coach 
who  rode  on  his  bicycle  by  the  riverside  and 
gave  his  orders,  and  some  very  reprovingly  to 
his  extremely  docile  crew.  ' 

It  was  difficult  which  to  admire  the  more 
the  docility  of  the  crews,  or  the  loving  interest 
of  the  "coach"  in  the  crew  of  the  college,  of 
which,  in  some  instances,  he  was  Head  Tutor, 
or,  in  all  cases,  an  expert  member  of  a  former 
crew.  On  our  way  up  the  Isis,  the  college 
eights"  and  "doubles"  flew  past  us  as  we 
glided  quietly  close  to  the  sedgy  shore.  It  was 
a  delight  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Master 
of  Campion  Hall.  Three  and  sixty  summers 
had  passed  over  him,  but  he  was  as  enthusias- 
tic as  a  "Prep"  who  had  knocked  a  home-run 
with  the  bases  full  and  thus  saved  the  day.  He 
would  stop  rowing,  rest  on  his  oars,  look  crit- 
ically at  the  crews,  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
material.  He  understood  what  rowing  was,  for, 
when  a  student,  he  had  been  "stroke"  in  the 
'Varsity  crew,  that  had  been  victorious  two 
years  in  sucession.  He  wished  that  every  crew 
would  return  from  Henley  to  Oxford  with  fly- 
ing colors.  An  "esprit"  was  the  cause  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. May  the  boys  over  the  sea  ever  imi- 
tate him! 

During  his  college  days  he  made  out  tables 
giving  the  comparative  standing  of  athletes 
and  non-athletes  at  Oxford,  and  he  proved  that 
the  honorable  places  in  the  examinations  were 
gained  by  the  former.  And  Oxford  examina- 
tions are  not  merely  nominal,  I  assure  you, 
even  for  the  simple  "pass."  I  dislike  too  much 
moralizing,  especially  in  a  letter,  but  feel  that 
a  greater  insistence  should  be  made  on  a  heart- 
ier striving  for  success  in  all  sports.  Not  that 
they  are  the  Be-all  and  End-all  of  college  life, 
but  only  means  to  a  healthier  and  more  deter- 
mined energy  in  the  lecture-room,  to  a  manly 
reliance  and  courageousness  in  the  face  of  de- 
feat, and  the  fostering  of  a  college  spirit,  vigor- 
ous and  immortal. 

I  remarked  the  docility  of  the  crews.  This 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  problem  of  success. 
An  almost  childlike  submission  is  necessary. 
It  may  be  athletics;  it  may  be  studies,  or  it 
may  be  something  dwelling  on  higher  planes — 
but  whatever  it  may  be,  he  only  will  gain  suc- 
cess, who  persistently  surrenders  himself  to  be 
guided,  and  who  refuses  to  be  saluted  as 
"^leister"  until  he  has  proven,  by  his  docility 
his  right  to  "Wilhelm."  I  shall  not  be  far  afield- 
if  I  say  that  most  of  the  failures  in,  let  me 
say,  sports,  among  the  boys  of  G.  T.  C,  were 
caused  by  an  unwillingness  to  be  guided.  If  a 
college  spirit  existed,  this  would  not  be  so;  for 
an  intense  desire  to  succeed  for  Alma  Mater's 
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Bake  would  make  one  intensely  eager  to  be 
guided  along  the  best  path  to  .success,  and  so 
individual  effort  would  be  made  ungrudgingly. 
Not  an  Individual  ctTort  for  personal  pride 
only,  hu(  as  a  means  to  the  general  successful 
result.  For  no  brow  is  worthy  of  the  laurel, 
and  the  bay,  whose  first  motive  has  not  been 
the  offering  i"  Vims  Mater  of  the  tirsi  Fruits  of 
\  ictory. 

There  you  have  the  lesson  with  which  1 
threatened  you  from  this  homely  studious  re- 
treat. I  spoke  of  sports,  but  the.  principles  are 
of  easy  application  to  studies. 

After  this  dry-as-dusl    lesson   I   would  wish 
to  tell  you  in  full,  it    I   had  time,  of  my  stay  at 
Oxford,   among   the   old   college   buildings,   cov- 
ered with   Virginia  creepers;    walk   with  you 
along    the   silent    cloisters    or   along    Addison's 
shaded  path;  give  you  a  peep  into  the  manorial 
dining    halls,    hung     round    with     portraits    of 
worthies   who   once    sat    at    these   same   tables; 
let  you  enjoy  a   charming  reverie  on  the   lawn 
near    the    sequeBtered    deer-park    of    Magdalen 
College,  and  hear  in  your  dreamland  the  blithe- 
some voices  of  choristers  on  the  ever  memor- 
able  tower     of    Magdalene   Chapel,   make    the 
morning  air  musical  with  their  sweet  May  an- 
thems; or  bring  you  into  the  quiet  quadrangle 
of  Oriel  College  and  stand  and  gaze  with  you  in 
reverie,  at  the   window  of  a   simple   room,  and 
expect  to  see  the  paternal  and  sympathetic  face 
of  the  master  mind  of  the  "Oxford  movement," 
whom  the  kindly  light  of  grace  led  from  Ox- 
ford  to  the  quietude   of    Littlemore,   thence   to 
the  Church  of  Christ  whereof  he  became  the 
great  Cardinal  of  the  nineteenth  century;  or  to 
turn    from   the     street   into   the     quiet  of   St. 
Mary's,  and  in  spirit,  hear  his  language,  which 
falls  so  restfully  on  tired  hearts:   "Let  us  look 
toward  thai  eventide-    when   the  heat  and   fever 
and   noise  of   the   noontide   are  over,   and   the 
light  fades,  and  the  prospect  saddens,  and  the 
shades  lengthen,  and  the  busy  world  is  still;" 
then  walk   to    the   famous    Bodleian    Library, 
merely  to  browse  on  the  MSS.  and  illuminated 
texts;    drop   in   at   the   Sheldonian   Theatre   to 
hear  the  echoes  of  the  quips  and  jests  made  by 
the  undergraduates,  last  degree-day,  on  every- 
one—from the  Vice-Chancellor  throned  in  slate, 
to  some  luckless  fellow  who  enters  late;   true, 
we  are  nearing  home,  but  we  must  not  pass  St. 
John's.     It  is  a  venerable  building  and  origi- 
nally  was   a  house   of   the   Bernadine   monks. 
Even  as  far  back  as  1436  it  was  called  St.  Ber- 
nard's College.     We  get  into  the  first  "Quad" 
through    a    gateway,    above    which     is   an    old 
statue   of   St.   Bernard;    then   through   an   ele- 
gantly-vaulted  passage  to  the  second   "Quad," 
where  the  effect  of  the  Benaissance  Collonades 
is  very  picturesque,  and  leave  this  by  an  arch- 
way with  a  fan-traeeried  roof,  entering  through 
an  iron  gate  into  a  large  broad  garden  of  love- 
liness.    And  this  is  the  College  where  studied 
Edmund  Campion— now  Blessed  Edmund  Cam- 


pion, of  (he  Society  of  Jesus,  Martyr  and  Coi 
fessor.     Within   the  shadow    of   this  College 

"'"'     hall.    n< d     aptly,    as    you    see,    Campio 

Hall.  His  statue  stands  in  the  reception-rooi 
1,1  Campion  Hall,  and  under  it,  on  a  brazen  tal 
let,  is  the  playful,  yet  fervent,  legend,  writte 
by  Fr.  Clarke — 

■EATUS  EDMUNDU8  CAMPIANUS 

Beatus  .  Et  .   Mundus  .   Flos  .   Campi  .  Ann 
!)ni   .   MDLXX.WI 
Hunc  .   Mundi  .  Campuni   .   Immundum 
Miindo  .  Suo  .  Sanguine  .  Mundans 
Victor  .  Migravit  ,  In  .  Coelum 
Gladly  would   I   tell  you   more  of  Oxford,  bi 
"Old  Tom"  of  Christ  Church,  is  tolling  a  kit 
hour,  and  I  must  be  oft"  to  London  in  the  mon 
ing.      Whenever   you    think    of    Oxford,   thrc 
about   it   all    the   associations   of    culture   an 
mental  activity  you  please,  but  then  say  froi 
your   heart    and   deep  sincerity:    "It   is  also 
place  of  ancient  attractiveness  and   it  has  th 
heart  of  loveliness,  because — it  is  a  home." 

With  kindest  regards  to  Rev.  Fr.  Richard 
FF.  Conway,  Carroll,  Welch,  Kavanaugh,  an 
all  the  Scholastics — an  Auf  Wiedersehen  t 
yourself,  I  remain. 

Yours  affectionately,  in  Christ, 

WM.  J.  ENN1S,  S.  J. 
Campion  Hall,  Oxford. 

P.  S. — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  me  capture 
by  the  Spaniards  on  board  the  "1'aris." 
booked  passage  on  her,  but  the  telegram  of  he 
antedated  sailing  reached  here  too  late  to  mak 
connections,  so  I  had  to  cancel  passage.  'Ti 
a  pity  I  missed  a  chance  of  a  free  trip  to  Spaii 
You  could  have  counted  on  me  as  a  "speck 
correspondent."  W.  J.  E. 

*        *        * 

Generous  donations  for  furnishing  th 
new  reading-room  have  been  received  froii 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Francis  X.  O'Brien 
1900,  and  from  Mr.  Wm.  Metzger,  Is 
Academic.  If  our  other  friends  will  inn 
tate  these  liberal  benefactors,  we  shall  hav 
the  room  well  furnished  to  welcome  th' 
students  in  September. 


Society  of  Alumni. 

Secretary  E.  D.  F.  Brady  has  issued  th 
following  card  to  the  members. 
"You  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  th 
Eighteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  o 
Alumni  of  Georgetown  University,  at  th 
College  on  Commencement  Day,  June  22 
1898. 
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Tlie  business  meeting  will  take  place  im- 
mediately after  the  Commencement  exercises, 
which  begin  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  At  the 
close  of  the  business  meeting,  the  Annual 
Dinner  ivith  the  Faculty  will  be  held. 

An  answer  is  requested  before  June  15." 

The  Executive  Committee  expects  a 
large  attendance  of  non-resident  members 
this  year,  and  arrangements  are  on  foot  to 
secure  some  distinguished  speakers  at  the 
Banquet. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  the  classes 
of  1898  will    inaugurate   the  custom  of 


entering  the  Society  of  Alumni  in  a  body. 
All  members  enrolled  within  one  year 
after  receiving  a  degree  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  annual  dues  for  said  year. 
Let  the  classes  of  1808  set  their  successors 
an  example  truly  becoming  in  all  dutiful 
sons  of  Georgetown. 

The  biennical  publication  of  the  Society 
has  been  issued;  it  contains  the  amended 
Constitution  together  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Annual  meetings,  the  address- 
es, and  a  revised  list  of  living  and 
deceas  ed  members- 


OUR    EXCHANGES. 


Amid  the  excitement  and  epprehensions 
attendant  upon  examination-time,  the  pub- 
lications of  our  sister  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  Exchange  Editor  repentant- 
ly acknoAvledges  his  remissness  and  prom- 
ises to  make  good  this  neglect  by  a  con- 
scientious review  of  all  the  latest  college 
journal  for  the  July  number.  Moreover, 
in  behalf  of  the  Journal,  he  wishes  here  to 
.xpress  sincere  gratitude  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  with  which  our  ex- 
changes have  appeared  in  the  Sanctum,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  words  of  kindly  en- 
couragement which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  our  humble  efforts. 

Our  exchanges  will  not  feel  themselves 
slighted  if  we  make  an  exception  of  the 
Stoneyhurst  Magazine,  by  quoting  from  it 
a  letter  by  the  Eev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J., 
who  is  in  charge  of  a  hall  at  Oxford.  A 
satisfactory  reason  for  this  exception  will 
be  found  by  a  perusal  of  the  letter  itself. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  SCHOLARSHIP  AT  OXFORD. 
If  anyone  goes  into  a  lecture  room  at  Oxford, 
where  a  number  of  undergraduates  are  assem- 
bled to  listen  to  some  learned  professor  or 
tutor  of  the  University,  he  will  notice  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  academic  dress  of 
those  assembled  there.  Some  of  them  are  wear- 
ing a  little  shred  of  a  gown  which  really  does 
not  deserve  the  name.  It  is  a  piece  of  black 
"Russell  cord,"  or  some  such  material,  coming 
scarcely  below  the  waist,  with  two  holes  for 
the  arms,  and  two  pendent  lappets  which  re- 
semble, in  curtailed  form,  the  Jesuit  "wings." 
Others,  and  in  an  Honour  Lecture  they  will  be 
a  majority  (but  in  a  Pass  Lecture  will  not  be 
found  at  all),  wear  a  far  more  respectable  gar- 
ment. It  is  a  rather  large  gown  with  short 
but  ample  sleeves,  and  though  it  may  be  a  good 
deal  the  worse  for  wear,  it  still  has  a  very  dig- 
nified appearance  alongside  of  the  wretched 
little  gown  mentioned  already.  These  varying 
gowns  mark  off  two  different  classes  of  men 
in  the  University.  The  meagre  little  gown  is 
worn  by  the  Commoner,  or  ordinary  student; 
the  ampler  gown  is  peculiar  to  the  Scholar, 
who,  by  reason  of  superior  intellectual  attain- 
ments, receives  from  the  college  to  which  he 
belongs  a  certain  annual  sum  towards  his  ex- 
penses at  Oxford,  and  is  said  to  be  "on  the 
foundation"  of  his  college,  and  holds  a  more 
distinguished  position  than  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent or  Commoner. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  scholarships — Close 
and  Open.  A  Close  scholarship  is  limited  to 
the  boys  brought  up  at  some  particular  school, 
or  to  the  natives  of  some  particular  town  or 
county,  or  to  those  who  arc  related  l>y  kin  to 
the  founder  of  the  scholarship  in  question,  etc. 
Thus  some  of  the  scholarship!  at  New  College 
are  limited  to  hoys  educated  at  Winchester, 
some  of  those  at  ISrasenose  to  Hereford  or 
Manchester  boys,  etc.  An  open  scholarship  is 
one  that  is  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  the 
election  Is  preceded  by  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, which  is  advertised,  and  in  which  all  the 
world  is  invited  to  compete,  or  rather,  I  ought 
to  have  said,  all  the  world  who  have  not  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  for  this  is 
the  limit  of  age  fixed  for  nearly  all  the  scholar- 
ships in  the  university.  The  value  of  a  scholar- 
ship is  generally  £80  a  year,  tenable  for  four, 
five,  or  six  years,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 
The  examination  on  which  the  election  is  made 
is  in  a  majority  of  cases  an  examination  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  order  to  obtain  an  Open 
scholarship,  the  candidate  will  have  to  trans- 
late into  English  two  unseen  pieces  of  Greek 
and  two  of  Latin,  to  turn  a  piece  of  English 
into  Latin  and  another  piece  into  Greek,  to  an- 
swer a  "critical  paper"  containing  questions 
on  higher  grammar,  scholarship,  the  styles  of 
various  authors,  etc.  A  paper  is  also  set  of 
English  to  be  turned  into  Latin  verse,  and  an- 
other into  Greek  verse.  These  two  papers  are 
not  obligatory,  but  of  the  men  who  succeed 
in  getting  a  scholarship,  a  large  majority  do 
the  Latin  verse  and  a  considerable  proportion 
do  the  Greek  verse  also.  A  paper  is  also  often 
set  in  "General  Information,"  and  sometimes 
one  in  Modern  Languages. 

i  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  details  of  a 
Mathematical  Scholarship,  but  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  a  good  acquaintance  is  re- 
quired with  Algebra,  Theory  of  Equations, 
Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and  some  knowledge  of  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  though  I  do  not 
think  that  these  last  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Scholarships  are  also  given,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, for  proficiency  in  Modern  History  and 
in  Science  in  its  various  branches. 

Beside  scholarships,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  exhibitions  thrown  open  every  ^ear 
for  competition  at  the  different  colleges.  An 
exhibition  is  a  sort  of  minor  scholarship.  It 
varies  in  general,  from  £40  to  £70  a  year.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  not  a  limit  of  age  for  exhibi- 
tions, or  if  there  is  one  it  is  21  and  not  19. 

Examinations  for  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions are  held  several  times  a  year.  The  com- 
mon plan  is  for  a  number  of  colleges  to  com- 
bine and  hold  a  common  examination,  the  can- 
didate being  required  to  state  beforehand  the 
college  out  of  the  combined  group  for  which 
he  desires  to  compete.  But  some  colleges  have 
separate  examinations  for  themselves  alone. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  lurge  number  o 
Btonyhnrst  boys  will  obtain  scholarships  am 
exhibitions  in  the  years  to  come.  Every  bo- 
who  does  well  in  the  Lower  Certificate  Exam 
inations  ought  to  begin  to  work  up  for  a  schol 
arship  in  whatever  subject  he  likes  best  am 
is  most  proficient  in.  Every  boy  of  good  aver 
age  talent  may  get  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  i 
he  works  with  sufficient  perseverance  and  en 
ergy.  For  a  Classical  scholarship,  good  idio 
malic  translation  is  required,  both  of  Greel 
and  Latin  into  English,  and  of  English  int< 
Latin  and  Greek.  Every  boy  who  wants  to  se 
cure  a  scholarship  should  cultivate  Latin  verse 
and  also  should  read  books  which  would  helj 
him  in  the  "General  Information"  paper,  booki 
on  History,  Literature,  Biography,  etc.  A  boj 
who  reads  for  himself  has  a  far  better  chance 
than  one  who  has  never  gone  beyond  his  schoo 
matter  in  his  reading.  In  fact,  the  latter  ha; 
very  little  chance  at  all.  I  should  also  recom 
mend  a  special  attention  to  Greek.  Hitherto 
owing  to  the  London  University  requirements 
Greek  Composition  has  been  neglected  at 
Stonyhurst,  but  it  is  necessary  to  translate 
English  into  fair  idiomatic  Greek  in  order  tc 
gain  a  scholarship.  This  requires  a  souno 
knowledge  of  the  Grammar,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  careful  reading  of  Greek  authors 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  vocabulary  and  the 
idiom.  No  one  can  do  good  "Unseen  Transla- 
tion" without  a  large  amount  of  reading,  and 
practice  in  written  translation  under  a  master 
or  tutor. 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  give  any  advice  or 
information  that  I  can  to  any  boys  who  are 
thinking  of  coming  to  Oxford,  either  as  Com- 
moners or  Scholars.  I  hope  there  will  be  many, 
especially  of  the  latter.  The  Oratory  at  Bir- 
mingham have  already  obtained  two  brilliant 
successes,  and  we  must  not  flag  in  the  race. 
There  are  plenty  of  scholarships  for  all  of  us, 
and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  bring 
all  our  Catholic  schools  to  the  front  in  a  mat- 
ter so  important  to  their  well-being  and  ef- 
ficiency. But  the  school  can  do  but  little  un- 
less it  is  supported  by  the  parents.  If  a  boy  is 
sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  knowing 
scarcely  any  Latin  and  no  Greek,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  work  him  up,  unless  he  has  a 
very  special  talent,  for  success  in  a  scholarship 
examination  at  Oxford.  A  boy  of  twelve  ought 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  the 
elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  Acci- 
dence, and  Syntax,  and  he  ought  besides  this 
to  have  read  some  easy  author,  or  at  least  the 
sentences  and  extracts  given  in  a  Latin  and 
Greek  Delectus.  To  do  this  he  ought  to  enter 
Hodder  or  some  other  good  preparatory  school 
at  nine  or  ten. 

E.  F.  CLARKE,  S.  J. 

[What  is  here  said  about  age  as  to  Scholar- 
ships applies  a  fortiori  to  Competitive  Exam- 
inations for  the  Navy  and  the  Army. — [Ed.S.M.] 
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The  magazines  for  June  present  us  with 
a  large  assortment  of  articles  on  our  war 
with  Spain.  The  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings is  so  widely  discussed  every  day  and 
every  week,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  from 
dwelling  upon  it  here.  Let  it  be  enough  to 
call  to  mind  our  bounden  duty  to  pray  for 
peace,  and  to  promote  peace  by  all  the 
means  at  our  command.  Indulgence  in  an- 
gry passion  will  not  further  the  cause  of 
humanity,  of  which  talk  was  once  so  loud; 
ind  we  should  not  forget  that  death  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  on  the  blood-stained  deck 
is  not  often  a  suitable  preparation  for  eter- 
nity. However  heroic  the  soldier's  life, 
however  noble  his  sacrifice  of  self,  the  vir- 
tues he  practices  are  not  necessarily  Chris- 
ian  virtues  at  all;  they  were  practiced  in 
he  very  highest  degree  by  the  old  pagan 
Somans.  To  be  of  value  before  God,  they 
nust  be  enlivened  by  the  breath  of  faith. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  the  temptations  which 
>eset  the  soldier's  path  are  no  less  dreadful 
han  they  were  of  old.    The  military  camp 


is  not  a  school  of  saints,  and  our  prayers 
should  be  unremitting  that  those  who  fall 
for  our  flag  may,  through  God's  mercy  and 
grace,  be  ready  to  appear  without  grievous 
sin  on  their  souls  before  His  judgment  seat. 
#       *       * 

"Catholic  Collegiate  Education  in  the 
United  States"  is  a  subject  worthy  of  our 
very  serious  attention  at  all  times,  but  it  is 
especially  timely  when  so  many  of  our 
young  men  are  finishing  their  courses  at 
high  school  and  are  unable  to  decide  where 
they  should  spend  their  college  days.  Hence 
the  peculiar  timeliness  of  the  first  article 
in  the  June  Catholic  World  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Austin  O'Malley,  sometime  Assist- 
ant to  Professor  of  Special  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology  at  Georgetown, now  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Notre  Dame.  The 
Editor  in  his  "Notes"  says  that  the  article 
"ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  every  one 
who  has  the  interest  of  Catholic  education 
at  heart." 

Dr.  O'Malley  calls  attention  to  the  poli- 
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cy  of  exclusion  thai  prevails  in  State  Uni- 
versities of  the  country,  whereby  Catholics 
are  kept  ou1  of  professorships  in  these  insti- 
tutions. He  urges  the  importance  of  our 
representative  men  being  appointed  as  trus- 
tees in  due  proportion,  so  that  Catholic  stu- 
dents may  be  properly  protected  from  big- 
otry and  hostility  to  the  Church,  evinced 
in  literary  and  historical  classes  in  not  a 
few  of  the  Western  and  Southern  State 
colleges.  From  a  comparison  between  the 
numbers  of- Catholics  at  aon  Catholic  col- 
legia te  institutions  and  at  Catholic  colleges 
he  shows  that  "in  less  than  six  per  centum 
of  the  non-Catholic  colleges  in  the  country 
there  are  479  students  more  than  there  are 
in  those  of  our  own  colleges  that  are  really 
colleges." 

The  causes  given  for  the  choice  of  Pro- 
testant institutions  are,  first,  the  proximity 
of  large  Protestant  colleges  to  centers  of 
population;  second,  the  dislike  boys  have 
for  discipline;  third,  the  lack  of  proper  at- 
tention to  athletics  in  many  Catholic  col- 
leges; fourth,  the  desire  of  Catholic  parents 
for  the  social  distinction  which  they  fancy 
a  bachelor's  diploma  from  Harvard  or  Yale 
brings  to  the  boys;  fifth,  a  mistaken  im- 
pression that  the  courses  are  better  than  in 
our  Catholic  colleges. 

The  first  cause  attracts  boys  who  wish  to 
live  at  home,  or  who  must  live  cheaply 
away  from  home.  The  discipline  in  a  Catho- 
lic institution  is  the  very  reason  for  its  ex- 
istence. Our  youth  should  be  able  to  hear 
history  that  is  not  full  of  lies  and  to  read 
literature  that  is  not  full  of  impurity. 
They  should  get  sound  philosophy  instead 
of  histories  of  false  systems  and  sneers  at 


Rcholasticism.  J>ut  above  all  they  shoul< 
get  "that  moral  education  thai  is  effected 
by  discipline.     The  end  of  education  is  noi 

s<>  much  [earning  as  living, and  intellectua 
education  alone  does  not  conduce  to  goot 
living."  Some  examples  arc  cited  of  th< 
results  of  the  disciplineless  system. 

The  neglect  of  athletics  is,  of  course,  du< 
in  many  cases  to  lack  of  money.  At  George 
town,  for  example,  we  have  been  appealing 
for  funds  for  many  years  to  build  a  gym 
oasium.  Very  recently  a  grand-stand  was- 
erected  on  tho  ball-field,  and  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  collect  any  money  for  it. 
In  fact,  the  fund  is  still  very  meagre.  We 
suppose  the  same  is  true  elsewhere.  Dr. 
0'J\1  alley  describes  a  gymnasium  which 
could  be  put  up  for  $10,000,  and  com- 
mends to  the  wealthy  Catholics  to  spend 
$50,000  on  five  of  these  instead  of  found- 
ing a  chair  on  Vital  Statistics. 

We  think  that  enough  stress  has  not 
been  laid  by  the  author  on  the  charm 
which  lies  in  the  social  prominence  that 
wealthy  Catholics  imagine  will  be  gained 
by  having  their  sons  attend  a  leading  non- 
Catholic  college.  It  is.  not  so  much  the 
value  of  the  Harvard  or  Yale  degree,  which 
is  seldom  rated  very  high,  but  it  is  the  wish 
to  have  their  children  brought  up  in  com- 
pany with  boys  who  will  be  their  associates 
in  after-life.  Parents  are  often  quite  in- 
different whether  their  sons  learn  anything 
or  not.  If  the  boy  is  kept  at  college  and 
succeeds  in  advancing  with  his  companions, 
they  are  well  satisfied.  Moreover,  even 
whilst  attending  these  institutions,  it  is  not 
hard  for  the  young  man  to  take  part  in  so- 
ciety.   When  we  consider  how  strong  these 
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motives  may  bocomo,  we  can  understand 
how  hard  it  is  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
run  the  risk,  especially  if  some  pretence  is 
made  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  cared  for. 

The  answer  to  the  oft-made  but  ill- 
founded  claim  that  the  courses  in  Catholic 
colleges  are  inferior  to  those  given  in  other 
institutions,  is  well  put  by  Dr.  O'Malley. 
There  is  also  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
dangers  to  faith  and  to  true  learning  to 
\»liicdi  Catholics  are  there  exposed.  Even 
though  no  direct  attack  on  Catholicism  be 
permitted,  the  animus  is  hostile,  and  as  the 
u  aidiers  are  drifting  away  from  any  form 
of  Christianity,  they  draw  their  pupils  with 
them  into  the  mire  of  infidelity. 

In  conclusion,  some  counsels  are  given 
to  remedy  the  present  sad  state: 

First,  parents  should  be  warned  of  the 
dangers  that  await  their  children  at  non- 
Catholic  colleges. 

Secondly,  Catholics  should  cease  to  look 
on  our  colleges  as  private  boarding-houses, 
and  encourage  them  by  liberal  contribu- 
tions.    They  are  doing  God's  work. 

Thirdly,  the  money  now  spent  should  be 
directed  towards  the  real  colleges  and  not 
wasted  on  futile  efforts. 

Fourthly,  the  success  of  our  real  colleges 
diould  be  dear  to  every  one,  and  they  can- 
not do  their  work  without  endowment. 

Fifthly,  good  colleges  should  not  be 
ruined  by  striving  to  become  poor  univer- 
sities. 

Sixthly,  means  should  be  provided 
whereby  poor  boys  could  live  cheaply  at 
>ur  colleges. 

We   have  made   copious   extracts   from 


Dr.  O'Malley's  article.  His  experience 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  has 
fitted  him  well  for  careful  treatment  of  the 
college  question,  and  his  views  deserve  the 
widest  circulation.  In  regard  to  the  en- 
dowments, few  realize  how  much  could  be 
done  here  at  Georgetown  for  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education,  were  the  University  to 
receive  such  gifts  as  are  recorded  almost 
weekly  by  non-Catholic  institutions. 

We  mention  a  few  from  the  May  Book 
Reviews:  $20,000  to  Rutgers,  $150,000  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  $50,000  to  Am- 
herst, $25,000  to  Colby  University,  $40,- 
000  to  Columbia  (threeother  gifts  of  $25.- 
000  have  been  recived  since  December  1st), 
$3,000,000  to  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute  of 
Port  Deposit,  Md.;  $25,000  to  the  Worces- 
ter Academy,  $500,000  to  Cornell  for  a 
medical   college,    $10,000    to    New    York 

University. 

*  *       * 

An  article  on  ''Undergraduate  Life  at 
Vassar,"  is  the  contribution  in  the  June 
Scribner's  to  the  series  on  the  American 
colleges.     We  have  found  it  very  interest 

ing  reading. 

*  *       * 

In  the  June  Cosmopolitan,  a  batch  of 
letters  is  printed  from  members  of  the  U. 
S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker  sent  to 
every  member  last  April.  In  this  letter 
they  were  asked  to  contribute  their  views 
on  the  necessity  of  legislation  prohibiting 
members  of  Congress  from  taking  part  in 
stock  speculations.  The  letters  published 
agree  in  condemning  speculation  in  stocks 
when  questions  are  before  Congress  which 
may  influence  the  values  of  these  stocks. 
Naturally  some  of  the  legislators  are  very 
loud  in  the  expression  of  their  condemna- 
tion, just  as  some  of  them  seem  ready  to 
make  laws  about  every  question  which  can 
arise.  Excessive  government  is  bad  gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr.Augustin  Daly's  servioes  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  to  dramatic  art  arc  dwelt 
on  in  two  articles  in  the  dune  Century,  one 
"a  critical  review  of  Daly's  Theatre,"  the 
other,  "the  inside  working  of  the  Theatre." 
The  latter  gains  an  added  interest  from  the 
recent  death  of  its  author,  Mr.  George  Par 
sons  Lathrop,  the  well-known  convert, 
whoso  loss  to  literature  and  to  Catholic  cir- 
cles is  much  lamented.  The  account  of 
Mr.  Daly's  work  from  morn  to  night  must 
excite  the  highest  admiration  for  the  in- 
tense energy  and  the  wonderful  talents 
which  have  won  for  him  his  well  merited 
success.  Few  of  as  realize  the  immense 
labor  connected  with  the  management  of 
a  stock  company,  which  has  become  a  great 
school  of  dramatic  art,  and  we  wonder  all 
the  more  when  we  learn  the  details  of  the 
manager's  day.  He  is  a  glorious  example 
of  the  necessity  of  untiring  industry,  i  ren 
on  the  part  of  the  most  highly  gifted.  "Mr. 
Daly  has  done  more  to  maintain  the  digni- 
ty of  the  stage,  and  to  make  its  possibilities 
and  purposes  manifest,  than  any  other 
American  of  his  generation.  His  produc- 
tions have  not  only  been  delightful  as  en- 
tertainments, but  valuable  as  illustrations 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  has  in- 
structed a  great  public  in  matters  of  taste 
and  knowledge  by  the  beauty  of  his  stage 
pictures,  and  their  accuracy  in  the  details 
of  furniture  and  costume;  and  in  times  of 
great  depression  and  disgrace  he  has  set  np 
a  bulwark  against  the  tide  of  frivolity  and 
corruption  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  whole  profession.  In  these  respects, 
at  least,  he  has  realized  some  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  management." 

*       *       * 

The  Fortnightly  for  May  has  an  article 
which  should  interest  some  of  our  collegi- 
ans. It  is  headed,  "A  Cure  for  Indolence." 
In  the  course  of  it  the  writer  tells  how  wTe 
can  get  the  best  work  out  of  ourselves. 

"This  rule  might  be  thus  briefly  formu- 


lated: Mil  order  to  insure  the  very  least 
amount  of  nervous  expenditure  and  fatigue 
intellectual  production  ought  to  be  daily 
at  a  fixed  hour  and  matjnal.'  It  is  certain- 
ly better  to  write  during  the  morning; 
whosoever  is  possessed  with  an  interesting 
subject  or  with  a  good  fixed  idea  meditates 
all  day  and  prepares  himself  incessantly 
for  work.  One  might  with  very  great  ad- 
vantage, imitate  Michelet,  who  each  even- 
ing, before  retiring  to  rest,  read  his  notes 
as  a  child  prepares  his  lesson,  classified 
them,  impregnated  his  brain  with  the  chap- 
ter to  be  written  the  following  morning, 
and  left  his  ideas  to  germinate  during  the 
peace  of  night. 

''Then,  if  you  will  believe  me,  after  a 
-In lit  toilet— only  that  which  is  necessary 
i"  have  the  eyes  clear  and  the  hands  clean 
— go  quickly  to  work  as  soon  as  you  are 
awake.  You  will  at  once  find  yourself  dis- 
posed for  work,  and  in  a  trice  the  brain  will 
give  forth  the  best  of  its  mental  secretion. 
It  is  a  piece  of  advice  of  real  practical  im- 
portance. Nearly  all  neurasthenics  who 
obey  this  prescription  strictly  improve  rap- 
idly, and  there  are  none  who  do  not  speak 
of  the  feeling  of  great  calm  which  a  morn- 
ing's work  gives  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
day."  We  are  indebted  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  our  quotations.  College  men, 
as  a  rule,  seem  much  more  willing  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  the  night  to  study  and  to 
lie  abed  in  the  morning  as  long  as  duty  will 
permit.  Some  may  find  the  advice  given 
above  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
*      *      -x- 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  several  in- 
teresting articles  on  "Education,"  which 
we  hope  to  review  next  month.  The  North 
American  Review  has  two  articles,  one  on 
"Libraries"  and  the  other  on  "Literary  Life 
in  London,"  that  college  men  should  read, 
and  the  Forum  has  several  on  education, 
with  one  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Have 
we  still  need  of  Poetry?" 
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Frederick  L.  Smith,  A.  B.,  '54,  A.  M.,  '58,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  departed  this  life  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Smith  entered  Georgetown  some 
time  during  the  'forties,'  and  made  a  brilliant 
course,  being  especially  distinguished  as  a 
poet.  On  the  day  of  his  graduation  he  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  a  discourse  on  "The  In- 
fluence of  Philosophy"  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
was  present  at  the  commencement  exercises. 
Alter  leaving  college  he  studied  law,  which  he 
afterwards  practiced,  becoming  one  of  the 
most  prominent  lawyers  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  ever  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
lite,  and  the  unflinching  honesty  of  his  con- 
luct.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 

James  V.  Coleman,  A.  B.,  '09,  A.  M.,  '71,  and 
LL.  B.,  '73,  of  California,  is  dangerously  ill  at 
his  home  in  San  Francisco.  Public  prayers 
were  twice  said  in  the  Dahlgren  Chapel  for 
his  recovery.  Mr.  Coleman  is  one  of  George- 
town's greatest  benefactors,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  brightest  blossoms  in  the  wreath  of 
glory  which  Alma  Mater  is  continually  weav- 
ing for  herself. 

Mr.  William  C.  Niblack,  A.  B.,  '74,  of  whom 
we  recently  saw  an  excellent  protogravure 
in  the  Chicago  Legal  News,  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  President  of  the  Law 
Club  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  Chicago. 
The  Journal  takes  a  special  pride  in  recording 
the  doings  of  Mr.  Niblack,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  pioneer  editorial  staff, 
which  twenty-six  years  ago,  battling  against 
most  disheartening  difficulties,  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  the  present  greatness  of  our  col- 
lege periodical. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ewing  Sherman,  S.  J.,  also  an 
A.  B.,  '74,  and  like  Mr.  Niblack,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  founders  of  the  College  Journal 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri to  serve  as  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Mis- 
souri Volunteer  Regiment.  Father  Sherman 
is  at  present  with  his  regiment  at  Camp  Al- 
ger, Virginia.  Besides  attending  to  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  his  own  regiment,  he  has  a 
special  commission  to  look  after  all  Catholic 
soldiers  that  have  no  chaplain  of  their  own 
faith.  Thus  Father  Sherman  is  the  pastor  at 
present  of  about  1,000  souls. 

The  Honorable  Sidney  E.  Mudd,  Member  of 
Congress  for  Maryland,  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  class  of  '78,  visited  the  college  recently, 
and  was  entertained  by  Father  Conway,  S.  J., 
our  Reverend  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Mudd  entered  Georgetown  in  '73  and  re- 
mained until  the  year  before  his  graduation, 
when  he  took  up  the  study  and  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  town.  During  his  residence 
here,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  most  of  his 
classes. 

Dr.  Maurice  F.  Egan,  in  residence  here  dur- 
ing the  "seventies  as  instructor  of  the 
classes   in    the    Preparatory    Department,    and 


honored  with  an  LL.D.  in  '89,  spent  a  day 
early  during  the  past  month  with  his  old  friend 
and  whilom  colleague,  Father  Conway,  of  whose 
ability  as  a  literary  critic  he  has  the  highest 
esteem.  Though  Dr.  Egan  regards  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  as  his  Alma  Mater,  where  he  got  his 
A.  B.,  and  though  the  Catholic  University 
where  he  lectures  on  English  Philology  and 
Literature,  claims  him  as  a  member  of  its 
family,  Georgetown  does  not  yield  to  either 
of  these  in  the  esteem  and  affection  which 
they  feel  toward  this  illustrious  poet,  critic 
and  writer  of  fiction.  We  hope  the  Doctor 
will  frequently  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
showing  this  kindly  feeling  by  honoring 
Georgetown  more  often  with  his  presence. 

Thomas  P.  Kiernan,  A.  B.,  '78,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  the  "Old  Boys"  as  an  enthusi- 
astic founder  of  the  one-time  Georgetown 
Boating  Club,  called  recently  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Alma  Mater.  He  was  entertained 
b^'  the  Reverend  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Father  Schandelle,  S.  J. 

The  Honorable  Martin  Condon,  in  residence 
here  '74-'81,  at  present  Mayor  of  his  native 
city,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  also  called  on 
Father  Conway  during  the  past  week.  Mr. 
Condon  has  a  son  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 

For  the  eighth  time  our  alumnus,  Anson  S. 
Taylor,  LL.  M.,  '82,  has  been  appointed  and 
confirmed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  District, 
having  received,  in  February,  his  commission 
from  President  McKinley. 

Justice  Taylor  has  recently  been  designated 
by  Chief  Justice  Bingham  to  preside  in  the 
Police  Court  of  the  District  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Another  visitor  was  Rene  Couterie,  A.  B., 
'S3,  who  came  accompanied  by  Dr.  Devereaux, 
a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Harry  Collins  Walsh,  A.  B.,  '88,  was  in  town 
for  a  few  days  last  month,  where  he  was  met 
by  Father  Conway.  Urgent  business  prevented 
him  from  paying  his  respects  to  Alma  Mater. 
It  is  rumored  that  he  is  to  go  to  the  front  as 
war  correspondent  for  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers. 

Two  members  of  the  illustrious  Smith  fami- 
ly of  Virginia,  Clarence  and  Vincent,  five  of 
whom  have  studied  at  Georgetown,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  graduation  of  their  brother,  An- 
tonio, A.  B.,  '96,  at  the  Law  School.  We  are 
grieved  to  learn  that  Ernest  B.,  A.  B.,  '91,  is 
seriously  ill. 

Two  members  of  the  famous  '95  baseball 
team  called  during  the  month,  Dr.  Bernard 
J.  McGrath,  A.  B.,  '93,  M.  D.,  '95,  who  holds  an 
official  appointment  in  the  hospital  of  Bever- 
ly, Mass.,  and  Richard  D.  Harley,  A.  B.,  '96. 
The  latter  is  the  main  prop  of  the  St.  Louis 
team  of  the  National  League. 
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Of  the  postgraduates,  Messrs.  Collins,  Boden, 
O'Donoghue,  Poland,  l'otts,  Carr,  Donegan, 
Hiley,  Stead,  Finney,  Doherty,  Donnelley,  Mc- 
Namara,  Miles,  Follens  and  Kirby  will  take  up 
or  continue  the  study  of  the  law  next  year; 
Messrs.  Lennon  and  Noeker  will  study  medi- 
cine; while  Mr.  Remus  will  take  a  course  of 
civil  engineering  at  Paris,  France.  To  all  as 
they  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  their 
professions,  the  Journal  extends  its  best  wishes 
for  success. 

Mr.  Maurice  Donegan  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Instructor  in  mathematics  at  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege, in  this  city,  and  entered  upon  his  new  du- 
ties during  the  past  month. 

The  xisually  happy  Peegees  wear  a  look  of 
care  and  solicitude  at  the  present  writing — 
which,  no  doubt,  will  have  disappeared  ere 
these  words  are  seen  in  print.  The  reason  is, 
of  course,  the  finals,  which  are  to  take  place 
during  the  week  beginning  on  the  6th  inst.  Of 
late  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  the  light 
shining  from  their  rooms  at  the  midnight  hour, 
or  to  hear  them  stirring  with  the  dawn  in  their 
anxiety  to  devote  to  Minerva  a  precious  hour  or 
two  purloined  from  sleep. 

The  program  for  our  intellectual  field  days, 
beginning  on  the  6th,  has  just  been  announced 
by  the  Reverend  Dean,  and  is  as  follows:  Mon- 
day, June  6th,  a.  m.,  9-10-30  Advanced  Rhetoric; 
10.30-12,  Philology;  p.  m.,  3-4,  Comparative  Lit- 
erature; 4-5,  Early  English. 

Tuesday,  June  7th,  a.  m.,  9-10.30,  History; 
10.30-12,  Post  Elizabethan  Literature. 

Wednesday,  June  8,  a.  m.,  9-10.30,  Written, 
Psychology;  10.30-12,  History  of  Philosophy. 


Friday,  June  10th,  and  Saturday,  June  11th, 
9-12,  a.  m.,  and  3.30-5.30,  p.  m.,  Oral,  Philosophy 
and  Ethics. 

The  post-graduates  did  escort  duty,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  station  to  the  College,  to 
our  victorious  nine  on  their  return  home  from 
t  he  Northern  trip, 

JOHN  J.  KIRBY. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  49th  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
school  was  held  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  the 
evening  of  May  16th.  Every  seat  was  occupied, 
and  many  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
"standing  room  only."  The  stage  was  filled 
with  the  faculty,  alumni  of  the  school,  and  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class.  In  the  front 
of  the  stage  sat  Father  Daugherty,  and  the 
orator  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Ernest  Laplace  of 
Philadelphia,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  following  was  the  programme:  Over- 
ture, "Crown  of  Gold,"  Reinberg;  Selection, 
"La  Russe,"  Mosckowsky;  March — "The  Stars 
and  Stripes,"  Sousa. 

Conferring  of  Degrees  by  Rev.  Jerome 
Daugherty,  Meaeham. 

Valedictory — William  Clarence  Gwynn,  M. 
D.;  Selection,  "The  Serenade,"  Herbert. 

Address  to  Graduates  by  Prof.  Ernest  La- 
place, M.  D.  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Waltz, 
"Love's  Treasure,"  Waldteufel;  March,  "The 
Bride  Elect,"  Sousa. 

Father  Dougherty  (in  the  absence  of  Father 
Richards)  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon 
the  following  gentlemen,  who,  after  four  years 
of  faithful  study,  had  met  all  the  requirements 
of  graduation:  Jesse  Lee  Adams,  Jr.,  Mary- 
land; Clement  Laird  Barron,  West  Virginia; 
Carl   Bainbridge   Boyd,   District   of  Columbia; 
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Poindexter  W.  Capehart,  District  of  Columbia; 
John  Alexander  Clark,  New  Jersey;  Martin 
Donohue  Delaney,  Virginia;  James  Augustin 
Flynn,  Indiana;  Mervin  Wilbur  Glover,  District 
of  Columbia;  William  Clarence  Gwynn,  District 
of  Columbia;  Edward  Aloysius  Gorman,  Vir- 
ginia; James  Finley  Kemp,  Ohio;  James  Joseph 
Kilroy,  New  Jersey;  Arthur  Munson  Mac- 
namee,  District  of  Columbia;  John  Melvin  New- 
bern,  North  Carolina;  Carlton  Lee  Stark- 
weather, New  York;  Lewis  Albert  Walker,  Jr., 
District  of  Columbia;  Sherman  Williams,  Color- 
ado. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  scholarly  address  of  Prof.  Laplace.  The 
friends  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  full  text  of  the  address,  which 
Prof.  Laplace  has  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal.  It  would  add  very  much  to  the 
perusal  of  the  address,  if  the  reader  could  be 
given  a  distinct  idea  of  its  impressive  delivery. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Dr.  Gwynn's 
valedictory.  It  was  carefully  written,  and  very 
effectively  delivered.  We  hope  to  publish  the 
address  in  full  in  the  next  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  evening  was  due 
to  the  courteous  services  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee, chosen  from  the  under-graduates,  con- 
sisting of  E.  L.  D.  Breckinridge,  chairman;  A. 
G.  Gross,  L.  B.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Green,  F.  W. 
Emmons,  R.  R.  Walker,  J.  F.  B.  Appleby,  Jr., 
B.  J.  Wefers,  W.  H.  Merrill,  O.  F.  Wellenreiter, 
Jasper  Wilson,  W.  L.  D.  Higgins,  A.  de  Y. 
Green,  F.  S.  Machen. 

The  last  of  the  night-school  classes  has  just 
been  graduated.  With  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  in  October,  the  Georgetown  Medical 
School  will  be  a  day-school;  and  all  of  its  ma- 
triculates will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
study  of  their  future  profession.  This  change, 
which  was  made  three  years  ago,  was  tenta- 
tive, but  has  been  successful  beyond  the  hopes 
of  the  Faculty.  While  the  reform  still  has  some 
of  the  elements  of  an  experiment,  the  Faculty 
and  friends  of  the  school  feel  that  they  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  future  of 
the  school  is  already  assured;  and  that  the 
Georgetown  Medical  School  will  take  its  place 
among  the  oldest  and  most  progressive  of  the 
medical  schools  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  matriculates  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  steadily  improving.  This 
was  one  of  the  changes,  which  was  expected, 
when  the  standard  of  the  school  was  raised 
three  years  ago. 

The  new  university  hospital  was  opened  for 
inspection  May  24th,  and  all  the  visitors  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  very  satisfactory 
results  of  the  Building  Committee's  work.  The 
value  of  the  hospital  as  an  aid  to  the  didactic 
work-  of  the  Medical  Faculty  can  not  be  over- 


estimated. The  Faculty  have  for  several  years 
felt  the  need  of  a  hospital  under  their  own  im- 
mediate control,  that  they  might  properly 
round  out  the  theoretical  work  of  the  school. 
It  is  the  present  intention  to  open  the  dispen- 
sary-services on  the  15th  of  June,  and  to  re- 
ceive ward-patients  on  the  1st  of  July.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  the  management  of 
the  hospital  has  already  been  chosen.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  good  prospect  that,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session  of  the  school  there  will 
be  added  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
school  as  valuable  an  auxiliary  as  its  lecture- 
rooms  and  laboratories. 

The  war  has  made  a  uraft  upon  the  services 
of  some  of  the  Faculty.  Col.  W.  H.  Forwood 
(surgeon,  U.  S.  Army),  Professor  of  Surgical 
Pathology  and  Military  Surgery,  has  been 
making  the  physical  examinations  of  all  the 
recruits  for  the  District  Volunteer  regiment; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Hough,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try (vice  Dr.  W.  H.  Coffron,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  active  practice  in  Michigan),  is  an  As- 
sistant Surgeon  on  the  U.  S.  steamer,  Morrill; 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  Demonstrator  of  Physical 
Diagnosis,  has  been  made  an  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Army,  and  is  on  duty  at  Fort 
Clinch,  Fernandina,  Florida;  Dr.  J.  M.  Heller, 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  also  an 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Army,  has 
been  assigned  to  Fort  Washington,  Md.;  Dr. 
George  T.  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kinyoun,  Associate  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  are  daily  expecting 
to  be  called  to  "the  front"  in  connection  with 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  their  absence  will  be  only 
temporary,  as  the  central  office  of  the  Service 
in  this  city  has  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  services  of  both  of  these  officers 
and  has  important  work  for  them  here. 

ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES. 
(By  Dr.  Ernest  Laplace,  Philadelphia.) 

Gentlemen:  Your  state  of  pupilage  is  passed, 
and  by  the  solemn  act  just  performed  you  have 
been  admitted  into  full  membership  in  that 
great  medical  body,  an  array  of  human  bene- 
factors, that  extends  to  the  days  of  heroes  and 
demi-gods,  and  whose  traditions  blend  with  the 
mythological  romance  of  ancient  worship. 

This  is  to  be  your  last  lecture.  The  others 
are  all  over,  and  now  comes  the  peroration  of 
your  course.  Your  diplomas  are  in  your  hands, 
and  in  wishing  you  God-speed  in  your  mission 
of  healing,  it  is  our  desire  to  express  the  wish 
with  such  intensity  of  feeling  that  you  can 
never  forget  the  benediction. 

Your  faculty  is  justly  proud  of  the  class  of 
'98.  It  has  learned  to  respect  you,  to  admire 
you.  Though  this  is  an  annual  celebration,  to 
each  of  you  it  is  a  climax  in  your  lives.     You 
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have  dreamed  of  it;  you  have  hoped  for  it; 
you  have  struggled  for  it;  and  now,  amid  music 
friends  and  flowers,  you  have  at  last  attained 
it.  It  was  a  worthy  object,  and  worthily  have 
you  achieved  it. 

The  thorough  scientific  and  practical  instruc- 
tion you  possess,  as  demonstrated  by  your 
brilliant  examination,  entitles  you  to  meet  stu- 
dents from  any  other  institution  on  an  equal 
footing.  You  are  armed  and  well  prepared. 
1,  therefore,  trust  to  find  in  each  of  you  the 
type  of  "The  Physician  of  To-Day." 

The  physician  of  to-day  should  not  be  a  mis- 
fit; the  world  is  full  of  these,  and  they  are 
cheap.  It  requires  faculty  and  courage  to 
drop  our  tools  when  we  have  discovered  our 
mistake;  for  medicine  is  a  vocation,  not  a 
trade.  A  trade  exists  for  its  own  rewards.  A 
man  may  enter  it  from  chance,  from  necessity, 
or  an  honest  desire  to  make  money  out  of  it. 
That  is  legitimate,  and  if  he  makes  his  money 
fairly,  and  uses  it  generously,  we  honor  him 
for  it.  Rut  a  vocation  exists  for  its  own  sake. 
A  man  must  believe  in  it  and  love  it,  and  con- 
secrate himself  to  it,  because  it  seems  to  him 
to  be  the  noblest,  grandest,  happiest  work  he 
can  do.  If  wealth  and  influence  and  fame  come 
to  him,  well  and  good.  Rut  the  work  itself  is 
the  supreme  and  sovereign  thing.  The  end  of 
medicine  is  health;  the  master-passion  of  the 
physician  must  be  to  make  men  well.  There- 
fore, I  say  to  you,  practice  the  auscultation  of 
your  own  heart;  and  should  you  find  that  this 
is  what  you  love  best;  if  you  feel  that  your 
manhood  will  find  its  joy  and  crown  in  follow- 
ing the  healing  art  wherever  it  leads  you,  in 
lonely  studies,  in  long  journeys  by  day  and 
night,  in  patient  walking  the  wards  of  hos- 
pitals— yes,  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  to 
fight  some  great  pestilence,  or  for  your  coun- 
try; if  your  brain  clears  and  your  hand  stead- 
ies, and  your  heart  warms  at  the  thought  of 
solving  some  problems  of  disease,  and  bringing 
relief  to  the  suffering,  life  to  the  dying — then 
go,  for  you  are  called,  and  that  call  is  the  force 
of  your  life. 

As  this  force  animates  each  of  you,  so  this 
Faculty  has  done  its  best  to  thoroughly  fit  you 
for  your  calling.  Rut  there  are  some  things 
it  has  not  done  and  has  not  intended  to  do. 
It  has  not  pledged  you  to  any  dogma  or  nar- 
row-minded philosophy.  It  has  not  desired 
your  allegiance  to  any  theories  that  time  may 
not  verify  for  you.  It  has  not  clipped  your 
wings,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  soar  in  the 
vaulting  realms  of  truth.  One  of  England's 
prime  ministers  and  greatest  statesmen,  dis- 
cussing the  causes  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, deliberately  declared  that  "science  in  the 
last  fifty  years  had  done  much  more  in  mold- 
ing the  world  than  any  political  causes,  and 
has  changed  the  position  and  prospects  of  man- 
kind more  than  all  the  conquests,  and  all  the 
codes,  and  all  the  legislators  that  ever  existed." 


A  philosopher,  as  able  as  was  this  statesman 
has  declared,  "1  do  not  know  whether  health  oi 
knowledge  contributes  more  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation,  but  no  nation  can  prosper  whicl 
does  not  equally  promote  both;  they  should  b< 
dei  med  twin  forces,  for  either  of  them,  with 
out  the  other,  has  only  half  the  power  for  goot 
that  it  should  have."  And  I  claim  that  then 
is  no  knowledge  from  which  mankind  derives 
iter  and  more  widespread  benefit  than  tin 
medical  science. 

°"   ''   dei Is   the  alleviation   of  the  agony 

of  death,  the  restoration  of  the  sick  to  happi 
ness  and  usefulness,  and,  of  still  greater  mo 
men  I,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  therebj 
the  vigorous  promotion  of  happiness,  wealth 
ami  morality.  And  I  also  maintain  that  medi- 
cal science  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  people 
more  than  any  other  science,  and  that,  there- 
fore, our  medical  colleges  merit,  far  oftenei 
than  heretofore  bestowed,  donations  for  the 
better  development  of  advanced  medical  edu- 
cation. Knowedge  must  be  your  constant  aim 
Improve  your  knowledge.  Like  the  fabled  Ro- 
man Sibyl,  she  makes  her  offers  but  once. 
twice,  thrice,  on  each  successive  occasion  di- 
minishing the  amount  offered,  and  at  length 
threatening  to  withhold  all  if  her  last  offer  be 
rejected.  For  to-day  knowledge  regenerates 
the  world  and  elevates  man  over  every-day  ex- 
istence. 

Your  present  knowledge  imposes  upon  you 
to  do  your  utmost  to  prevent  disease  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  your  livelihood  depends  upon 
the  profits  due  to  disease.  Never  before  in 
man's  history  have  there  been  such  assuring 
promises  of  the  triumph  of  medical  science  in 
preventing  disease.  The  glorious  dawn  of  hap- 
pier days  can  now  be  plainly  seen  when  suf- 
fering humanity  will  be  given  far  better  means 
to  rescue  itself  from  pain,  sorrow,  and  death 
inflicted  by  mankind's  worst  foes— the  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Led  on  by  those  mighty  captains,  Pasteur 
and  Koch,  deserving  more  fame  than  statesmen 
or  conquerors,  many  pioneers  have  made  new 
conquests  in  the  realms  of  bacteriology,  and 
the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  this  youngest 
daughter  of  medicine  will  give  mankind  the 
power  wholly  to  prevent  the  horrid  devastation 
of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases. 

Youth  is  apt  to  yearn  for  opportunity  to  do 
the  deeds  that  give  men  fame,  and  to  mourn 
that  in  this  utilitarian  age  there  are  no  longer 
ferocious  giants  or  fiery  dragons  or  other  mon- 
sters to  destroy;  no  longer  unfortunate 
knights  or  beautiful  maidens  to  rescue  from 
captivity  and  death,  no  longer  an  opportunity 
to  do  heroic  deeds.  Let  me  assure  you,  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  world  of  suffering  (and 
sin  is  still  full  of  great  opportunities;  full  of 
monsters  as  horrid  as  the  hydra  with  two 
heads  sprouting  for  every  one  severed;  full  of 
the  innocent  and  helpless,  who  can  be  rescued 
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from  captivity  and  death.  Neither  Hercules 
nor  King  Arthur;  neither  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart,  nor  Bayard  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  had  more  opportunities  than  you 
have  to  do  great  deeds.  The  worst  monsters 
that  ever  ravaged  mankind  still  capture  and 
devour  us,  although  these  monsters  can  be 
vanquished.  The  familiar  names  of  some  of 
them  are:  Consumption;  diphtheria;  scarlet, 
typhoid,  and  yellow  fever;  cholera;  drunken- 
ness. To  wage  war  against  these  monsters 
your  Faculty  has  girded  on  your  armor,  has 
signed  your  commissions  as  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple against  mankind's  most  destructive  foes — 
dirt,  drunkeness  and  disease.  Teach  the  peo- 
ple that  science  has  conclusively  proved  that 
sickness  and  death  from  catching  diseases  are 
very  surely  not  due  to  the  will  of  a  pitiless 
God.  but  surely  to  man's  fatal  ignorance  and 
negligence  of  the  laws  of  nature's  God.  In- 
stead of  saying  with  reference  to  disease,  "The 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  rather  let  it 
be,  as  we  now  see  the  truth,  "The  Lord  gave, 
man's  criminal  ignorance  has  taken  away; 
cursed  be  the  name  of  ignorance." 

Teach  the  people  that  while  the  pagans  who 
made  ancient  Rome  mistress  of  the  world  es- 
tablished that  the  health  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law,  we  of  boasted  modern  progress 
neither  appreciate  nor  execute  that  law.  En- 
lighten the  people  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
Government  will  be  directed  toward  furnishing 
such  appropriations  as  will  give  the  quickest 
development  to  that  science  capable  of  such 
good  to  the  nation. 

Teach  the  people  that  medical  institutions 
are  the  fountain-heads  whence  the  science  of 
hygiene,  like  pious  incense,  spreads  over  the 
world  the  message  of  health,  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness. Out  of  these  grow  the  flowers  of  love 
and  good-will  to  men,  by  which  charities  are 
founded,  hospitals  endowed,  laboratories  es- 
tablished for  the  further  pursuance  of  those 
studies  whose  practical  application  is  the  rais- 
ing of  the  human  kind  to  a  higher  plane — 
higher  civilization,  nobler  aspirations — giving 
an  earlier\  fore  taste  of  "the  day  when  man  will 
have  developed  into  that  crowning  race  which, 
eye  to  eye,  shall  look  on  knowledge,  under 
whose  command  is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in 
their  hands  is  nature  like  an  open  book,  and 
all  we  are  is  but  seed  of  what  in  them  is  flower 
ind  fruit." 

My  dear  friends,  do  not  go  to  your  work  to- 
morrow with  the  belief  that  you  can  tune  the 
complex  harp  of  time,  known  as  the  human 
oody,  with  material  tools  alone.  Equip  your- 
selves with  all  the  armamentaria  that  matter 
^an  furnish  you,  but  do  not  forget  that  in  ad- 
lition  to  this  outfit  you  must  be  hopeful 
;nough  to  cheer  the  discouraged.  You  must  be 
irave  enough  to  calm  the  fearful;  you  must  be 
ivise  enough  to  instruct  the  foolish;  you  must 


be  good  enough  to  reclaim  the  bad.  Here  must 
we  remember  the  bearing  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. 

It  takes  a  combination  of  spirit  and  matter 
to  form  a  human  being.  It  takes  a  combina- 
tion of  spirit  and  matter  to  develop  a  human 
being.  It  takes  a  combination  of  spirit  and 
matter  to  maintain  a  human  being.  Why 
should  it  not  take  a  combination  of  spirit  and 
matter  to  cure  a  human  being?  A  kindly  spirit 
must  be  your  characteristic.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal law  by  which  like  attracts  like.  By  this 
law  gold  and  other  minerals  arrange  them- 
selves into  narrow  veins;  by  this  law  birds  and 
other  animals  form  themselves  into  large  fam- 
ilies; by  this  law  eye  answers  eye,  voice  re- 
sponds to  voice,  and  heart  speaks  back  to 
heart;  by  this  law  all  nature  echoes  back  to 
you  whatever  you  give  to  her,  be  it  through 
work  or  deed.  Would  you  wreath  a  sufferer's 
face  with  smiles?  Then  smile  upon  it.  Would 
you  have  his  friendly  confidence?  Warmth 
from  your  own  heart  is  sure  to  accomplish  it. 
You  have  but  to  speak  to  these  qualities  in 
their  own  language,  and  as  sure  as  the  tense 
wire  vibrates  to  the  music  of  its  own  pitch, 
so  surely  will  every  string  to  the  human  heart 
respond  in  faithful  echoes  to  the  voices  that 
call  out  to  it,  for  the  sufferer's  heart  throbs  as 
ours  throbs,  and  pain  makes  him  look  upon  us 
as  one  privileged  to  dispense  something  almost 
superhuman. 

You  will  recognize,  gentlemen,  the  power  of 
woman's  hand  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  The 
trained  nurse,  skilled  in  her  profession  and 
strong  in  soul,  is  the  doctor's  second  self.  To 
her  devotion  and  faithfulness  is  success  in 
many  cases  due,  when  it  requires  long,  careful, 
and  scientific  attention  to  detail  in  carrying 
out  the  treatment.  Honor  her  in  her  noble 
calling,  and  proclaim  her  worth  in  the  mid- 
night vigil,  in  the  silent  fight  for  life. 

Need  I  say  anything  of  the  moral  conduct 
which  it  behooves  men  of  your  lofty  aspira- 
tions to  have?  Need  I  tell  yrou  that  yours 
should  be  the  type  of  purest  manhood,  who 
are  destined  to  discover  many  a  skeleton  in  the 
family  closet;  who  will  enjoy  the  most  sacred 
confidence  of  families;  who  will  often  be 
looked  up  to  as  an  abritrator  and  common 
friend  in  your  communities?  It  behooves  you, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  those  jewels  of  morality 
that  adorn  the  blameless  physician. 

Finally,  let  the  faith  of  your  childhood  il- 
lumine your  path;  science  does  not  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  simple  faith.  Science  is  of 
things  material  that  we  demonstrate  and 
know;  faith,  an  offering,  a  sacrifice,  spiritual. 
One  should  never  be  used  to  prove  the  other. 
They  are  not  of  the  same  genus.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  aptly  said  that  "a  little  science 
might  take  us  away  from  faith,  but  a  great 
deal  of  science  will  ultimately  bring  us  back 
to  it;"  yes,  it  will  only  lead  you  on  to  better 
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things  until  the  evening  of  life,  when  it  will 
cheer  you  with  the  bright  prospects  of  an 
eternal  dawn. 

Now  that  you  have  a  grreal  profession-  a  priv- 
ilege denied  to  thousands  you  have  already  an- 
swered yourselves  that  most  momentous  of  all 
questions,  "What  shall  1  do  with  my  lift-?" 
You  have  a  treasure  more  precious  than  gold, 
while  if  you  are  judicious  in  the  investment, 
its  interest  return  will  he  vast,  indeed.  We 
think  that  the  four  great  powers  of  the  world 
arc  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  and  an 
Education.  In  combining  the  first  and  the 
last,  that  is  the  United  States  and  an  Educa- 
tion, there  is  no  other  such  combine  in  the 
world  to-day. 


Gentlemen,   1   have   only   to     thank  you   for 
your  most  courteous  hearing,  and  while  your 
Faculty  extends  to  you  a  parting  hand,  I  read 
in  your  hearts  the  silent  but  firm  resolve,  to  be 
devoted   to  the   best   interests   and    progress  of 
your  chosen   profession,   and   to   reflect  honor 
on  your  alma  mater.     It  only  remains  for  me, 
gentlemen,  to  bid  you  God-speed  on  your  en- 
trance into  professional  life,  and  with  the  best 
wishes  of  my  heart  to  remind  you  that — 
No  knights  of  old,  in  fete  or  fight, 
Have  ever  won  a  name  so  bright 
As  thou  mayst  not  win  and  wear, 
If  like  the  valiant  ones  of  old 
Thy  faith  be  high,  thy  heart  be  bold, 
To  do  as  well  as  dare. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH, 


The  nearness  of  the  examinations  and  the 
hope  of  honorable  mentions  urged  us  to  re- 
doubled efforts  ever  since  the  Easter  holidays, 
and  naturally  the  time  pased  very  quickly,  so 
that  now  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the 
school  year  is  almost  ended,  and  that  we  have 
reached  the  goal  of  every  school-boy's  hopes, 
the  Summer  vacations.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  month  of  June  has 
flown,  many  events  happened  at  the  College 
some  glad  and  some  sad,  but  all  worthy  of 
mention. 

Our  reverend  President  paid  a  visit  towards 
the  close  of  last  month,  and  was  the  guest 
of  Rev.  Father  Scanlan,  of  Trinity  Church.  Fr. 
Ricards  is  very  much  better  and  steadily  im- 
proving. After  taking  part  in  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  new  hospital,  and  having  made 
a  few  calls  on  his  friends,  he  returned  to  the 
country.  His  present  address  is  Suffern,  Rock- 
land County,  N.  Y. 

The  class  of  Philosophy  finish  their  examina- 
tions on  Saturday,  June  11th,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  '98  surpassed  all  preceding  classes  in  the 
high  excellence  of  their  work  during  the  year. 

Heretofore  it  has  always  been  the  custom  for 
the  Senior  Class  to  spend  a  few  days  at  St. 
[nigo's,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  Md.,  in  rest  and 
in  the  consideration  of  their  future  careers  in 
life;  but  '98  is  forced  to  forego  this  pleasure,  as 
some  necessary  repairs  are  being  made  at  the 
Villa. 

On  May  14th  the  Seniors  gave  their  last  pub- 
lic disputation,  which  all  the  students  of  the 
Collegiate  department  attended.  William  J. 
Fitzgerald  read  an  essay  on  "Miracles;"  Ed- 
ward J.  Brady  and  William  J.  McAleer  pro- 
posed objections  to  Daniel  J.  Ferguson,  who 
defended  the  theses  from  Cosmology.     A  very 


clever  dissertation  on  "The  Natural  Law"  was 
given  by  Maurice  11.  Kirby,  and  Thomas  M. 
Pierce  was  well  able  to  withstand  the  objectors 
to  his  theses  on  Ethics;  these  were  A.  J.  Antelo 
Devereaux  and  Francis  B.  McAnerny. 
The  theses  disputed  were  as  follows: 

EX  COSMOLOGIA. 

1.  Origo  in ii ml i  explicari  nequit  per  existen- 
tiam  materiae  improduetae;  nee  per  emana- 
tionem  a  Divina  Substantia,  ut  Pantheistae 
volunt. 

2.  Mundus  tst  a  Deo,  tanquam  a  prima  causa, 
per  creationem,  quae  nulla  m  repugnantiam  in- 
volvit. 

3.  Finis  mundi,  si  primario  spectetur,  est 
gloria  Dei  extrinseca.  Mundus  nun  est  abso- 
lute, sed  tantum  relative  optimus. 

4.  Essentia  corporis  physici  neque  in  sola 
realitate  extensa,  neque  in  elementis  inextensis 
potest  constitui;  sed  constat  duobus  principiis 
substantialibus — materia  scilicet  prima  et 
forma  substantiali. 

5.  Activitas,  qua  corpus  organicum  se  nutrire, 
augere  et  propagare  potest,  repeti  nequit  ab 
entitate  viribusque  materiae,  utcumque  hae 
temperentur;  sed  provenit  a  principio  quodam 
simplici,  ab  entitate  viribusque  materiae  dis- 
tincto,  quod  est  ipsius  forma  substantialis. 

6.  Miracula  sunt  possibilia. 

EX  ETHICA. 
1.  Dcus   solus   est  ultimus   finis   objectivus 
hominis. 

2.  Moralitas  actuum  humanorum  non  pendet 
ex  utilitate  sivepublica,  sive  privata;  nee  fund- 
a.tur  in  legibus,  aut  opinione  populorum. 

3.  Moralitas  in  actionem  concrete  spectatam 
derivari  potest  ex  objecto,  ex  fine,  et  ex  cir- 
cumstantiis. 
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4  Homo  per  actus  suos  liberos  potest  mereri, 
umi  a  pud  alios  homines,  turn  apud  Deum, 
auamvis  diversimode. 

5  Lex  naturalis  existit,  quae  in  se  spectata, 
immutabilis  est,  et  quoad  generaliora  principia 
a  nemine  invincibiliter  ignorari  potest. 

6  Lex  naturalis  sanctione,  eaque  perfecta, 
communita  est.  Hujusmodi  sanctio  futuram 
vitam  respicit,  et  in  possessione  aut  pnvatione 
ultimi  finis  potissimum  consistit. 

The  elocution  contest,  held  in  Gaston  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  May  25th,  though  not  quite  up 
to  the  wishes' of  those  in  charge,  was  a  decided 
improvement  on  that  of  last  year.  The 
medal  was  won  by  Maurice  B.  Kirby,  98, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  he  certainly 
did  remarkably  well,  but  he  so  far  surpassed 
those  next  in  merit,  J.  Livingston  Cullen,  '99, 
and  Edward  J.  Smith,  '01,  as  these  did  the 
worst  speakers  in  the  evening.  The  judges  of 
the  contest  were:  the  Rev.  Timothy  J.  Barrett, 
B.  .T.,  of  Woodstock  College;  the  Rev.  P.  Quill, 
S.  J.,  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  at  one  time 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Georgetown,  and  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Dooley,  professor  of  Poetry  at  Loy- 
ola College.  The  College  Mandolin  Club  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  prelude,  intermission 
and  finale. 

Again  we  are  compelled  with  regret  to  speak 
the  sad  word  of  death.  The  Rev.  William 
Hayes,  S.  J.,  a  young  Father,  who  but  seven 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  robust  and  ath- 
letic Theologians  at  Woodstock  College  depart- 
ed this  life  very  early  Thursday  morning,  June 
3d,  and  was  buried  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, the  4th,  in  the  pretty  little  cemetery  of  the 
Order  near  the  entrance  of  the  walks.  May  he 
rest  in  peace. 

Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Chappelle  of  New 
Orleans  visited  Georgetown  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  of  May.  Besides  thanking  His  Grace  for 
honoring  us  with  his  presence,  we  owe  him  a 
still  greater  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  holiday 
which  we  enjoyed  through  his  kindness. 
Whilst  at  the  College  he  requested  to  see  all 
the  young  men  from  his  diocese,  who  spent  a 
most  agreeable  hour  in  conversation  with  the 
learned  prelate. 

In  substitution  for  the  annual  debate  of  the 
Philonomosian  Society,  the  question: 

"Resolved,  That  Hawaii  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States," 

was  privately  discussed  on  Sunday,  June  5th. 
This  change  was  due  to  the  withdrawal,  at  the 
last  moment,  of  one  of  the  debaters.  As  only 
members  of  the  Society  were  present,  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  discussion,  but 
I  have  been  told  that  James  P.  Duffy,  '01,  of 
New  York,  who  spoke  first  on  the  negative  side, 


and  Edward  J.  Smith,  '01,  of  Maryland,  the 
first  speaker  for  the  affirmative,  argued  very 
well.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  second  speaker  for  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangement  was  com- 
posed of  Albert  E.  Murphy,  '01,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, chairman,  together  with  John  L.  Wolfe, 
'01,  and  William  McKellar,  special.  The  Revs. 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Donlon,  S.  J.,  J.  M.  McCarthy,  S. 
J.,  and  J.  M.  Corbett,  S.  J.,  were  the  judges  of 
the  debate.  Later  in  the  evening  a  banquet 
was  served  to  the  debaters  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Georgetown  'Varsity  ball  team  has  re- 
turned from  its  victorious  Northern  tour.  A 
committee  of  enthusiastic  students  was  at  the 
station  to  cheer  them  upon  their  arrival  and 
escort  them  to  the  college  in  Georgetown.  In 
response  to  the  students'  petition,  the  faculty 
dispensed  with  class  work  in  the  preparatory, 
undergradute,  and  post-graduate  departments, 
and  the  students  gave  up  the  morning  to  a 
mass  meeting.  Mr.  John  McAleer,  '98,  Vice- 
President  og  the  Athletic  Association,  presided 
over  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McAleer  welcomed  the  team  in  the  name 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  students. 
He  recalled  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
return  of  the  first  team  that  had  ever  gone 
North  to  represent  Georgtown,  and  which  in 
the  spring  of  '93  won  such  notable  victories. 
But  the  team  of  '98  returns  with  a  record  that 
surpasses  all  achievements  of  former  years 
away  from  home — only  one  defeat — though  we 
had  crossed  bats  with  the  strongest  teams  of 
the  North.  Georgetown,  with  its  700  students, 
may  justly  pride  herself  on  beating  colleges 
that  have  three  and  four  times  as  many  stu- 
dents from  which  to  select  a  team.  Our  team 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Yale,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  whilst  Harvard, 
Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Dartmouth,  Vermont,  Holy 
Cross  and  a  host  of  smaller  colleges  bowed  be- 
fore the  superior  skill  of  our  boys.  Even  the 
four  teams  that  beat  us  were  defeated  by  La- 
fayette, a  team  that  we  had  met  and  ourselves 
defeated  early  in  the  season. 

Rousing  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
of  the  post-graduate  school;  Mr.  M.  B.  Kirby, 
'98,  Mr.  T.  M.  Pierce,  '98,  Mr.  T.  J.  O'Neill,  '99, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  1901,  and  Mr.  Raley,  S.  J.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Athletic  Association.  A  poem, 
written  by  Mr.  Wimsatt,  1900,  was  read  by  Mr. 
E.  Mulligan,  1900.  All  of  the  speakers  lauded 
the  men  and  Capt.  McCarthy  for  their  good 
showing.  The  tour  of  six  games,  with  but  one 
defeat,  has  never  been  surpassed  since  George- 
town has  been  a  factor  in  the  intercollegiate 
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base  ball  world.  To  the  ball  players  the  most 
gratifying  speech  of  the  day  was  that  of  Mr. 
Raley,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  prom- 
ised them  a  banquet  at  an  early  day. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  John 
Kirby's  speech: 

"A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  home  again 
is  the  greeting  we  extend  to  our  victorious  nine 
this  morning.  They  have  gone,  have  seen,  have 
conquered.  In  far-away  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  alone,  without  the  inspiration  of  cheers 
and  applause,  they  have  kept  our  colors  wav- 
ing on  high.  They  met  some  of  the  strongest 
nines  in  the  North,  and  though  sometimes  play- 
ing under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
they  lost  but  one  game.  But  we  honor  them 
not  only  for  their  work  on  the  Northern  trip, 
their  splendid  playing  during  the  entire  season 
is  deserving  of  ail  praise.  (Then  followed  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  games  won.) 

"But  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  All 
hail,  then,  our  victorious  nine.  (Mr.  Kirby  then 
mentioned  in  turn  all  the  players  and  substi- 
tutes, paying  a  delicate  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
each.  Loud  bursts  of  applause  greeted  each 
name  as  it  was  mentioned.    He  closed  follows): 

"Let  us  give  our  champions  loyal  welcome. 
This  is  their  day,  their  Manila  has  been  fought 
and  won;  Dewey  love  them  for  it!  Dewey? 
They  are  our  jewels,  our  pride,  our  joy.     Let 


us  gather  round  them  one  and  all,  and  grasp- 
ing each  by  the  hand,  let  us  shout  that  every 
loyal  son  of  Georgetown  shall  hear  our  voices: 
Hail  to  our  chief  who  in  triumph  advances, 

Honored  and  blessed  be  his  name  evermore; 
Long  may  the  "G."  in  our  banner  that  glances 

Flourish,  the  symbol  of  victories  more! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew 
Gayly  to  bourgeon!     How  boldly  it  glows, 
While  every'  hill  and  glen 
Sends  back  our  shout  again: 

Victors  of  Ninety-eight!    Ho!    Heroes! 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Athletic  As 
sociation,  for  the  year  '98-'99,  is  composed  o1 
O.  P.  Johnson,  '99,  Vice-President;  W.  M 
Smith,  '00,  Secretary;  W.  P.  Duffy,  '01,  MaDagei 
of  Track  Athletics;  J.  W.  Hallahan,  '99,  Man 
ager  of  Tennis;  E.  T.  English,  '01,  President  o)  ; 
Billiard  Association.  The  election  of  a  man- 
ager of  the  base  ball  team  was  postponed  unti 
the  new  term. 

The  school  year  is  closed,  and  my  occupatioi 
gone.  I  trust  the  readers  of  the  Journal  havi 
received  the.  gratification  from  this  department 
of  the  Journal  that  they  expected.  May  mj 
successor  give  them  even  greater  pleasure. 

Happy  vacations  to  all. 

G.  P.  GARRIGAN,  '00. 


ATHLETICS. 


"All's  well  that  ends  well."  This  expresses 
the  student  opinion  of  the  past  athletic  year. 
Nothing  but  praise  can  be  spoken  of  the  ef- 
forts of  our  "scrappy"  little  team  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  last  Virginia  game.  If  the 
northern  trip  last  year  was  a  sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrows,  then  the  journey  made  this  year 
was  surely  a  joy's  crown  of  joys.  Out  of  six 
games  played  we  won  five,  and  only  bowed  to 
the  great  team  at  Princeton,  and  that  after  the 
team  had  been  doing  "one  night  stands"  for 
over  a  week. 

The  first  Virginia  game  played  at  Char- 
lottesville on  April  30  was  a  victory  for  our 
opponents,  though  for  the  first  six  innings 
the  game  was  very  close.     Score: 

R.  H.  E. 
Virginia  ..23002033  0—13  14  6 
Geo'town    .2     0111000     1—6       84 

Batteries — Summergill  and  Hill;  Bach  and 
Maloney. 

The  remaining  two  games  of  the  series  were 
played  on  the  home  grounds.     Sharp  fielding 


despite  the  heavy  condition  of  the  diamond 
was  the  prominent,  feature  of  the  game 
Both  infields  were  like  a  stone  wall.  This 
game  was  won  by  Virginia  practically  in  the 
first  inning.  Dowd  was  in  the  box,  but  it  was 
manifestly  his  "off  day,"  for  the  visitors  hit 
him  when  and  how  they  pleased.  Bach  tool 
his  place  in  the  second,  and  held  the  oppo- 
nents down  for  the  rest  of  the  game.    Score: 

R.  HE 
Virginia  ..50210000  1—  9  10  2 
Geo'town  .2  1000000  1—4  8c 
The  third  game  with  Virginia  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  season.  Every  man  or 
the  home  team  did  his  duty,  and  if  Bach  hac 
not  relaxed  somewhat  in  the  last  inning  Vir 
ginia's  defeat  would  have  been  a  sore  one 
In  the  sixth  inning  Downes  was  struck  on  the 
arm  above  the  elbow  by  a  pitched  ball.  It 
was  feared  that  the  bone  was  broken.  Dr 
Magruder,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
who  was  present  on  the  grandstand,  hastened 
to  render  his  assistance.    Happily  the  injury 
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ns  not  so  serious  as  at  first  supposed,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  Downes  to  yield  his  place 
to  Walsh.     The  score  was  as  follows: 

R.  E. 
Georgetown  ..20001115  x— 10  1 
Virginia   0     1     0     0     0     0     0     1     5—7     4 

DARTMOUTH   DEFEATED. 

The  following-  accounts  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Washington  1'ost: 

Hanover,  N.  II.,  May  26. — (Special.) — George- 
town won  from  Dartmouth  to-day  in  a  closely 
•-ted  game.  The  game  abounded  in  bril- 
liant plays,  in  which  the  home  team  were  out- 
placed by  Georgetown.  In  the  ninth  inning, 
with  the  score  3  to  1  in  Georgetown's  favor, 
Dartmouth  tied  the  score  on  singles  by 
Bounds,  1'atey  and  a  wild  throw  by  Walsh. 
In  Georgetown's  half  of  the  ninth  Casey 
reached  first  on  an  error  by  Hancock  and 
came  in  on  Bach's  drive  to  deep  center  for 
pro  bases.  Both  Bach  and  Tatey  pitched  well 
anil  Bach  accepted  eight  chances  without  an 
error.  For  Georgetown  Maloney  and  McCar- 
thy carried  off  the  fielding  honors,  while 
Crolius  led  Dartmouth  in  the  field  and  at  the 
bat.    The  score: 

Georgetown   0     1     0     1     0     1     0     0     1 — 4 

Dartmouth 0     0     0     0     0     10     0     2—3 

GEORGETOWN'S  EASY  VICTORY. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  May  27. —  (Special.) — In  one 
of  the  best  played  games  of  the  season,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
the  Georgetown  University  team  defeated  the 
Green  Mountain  students  to-day  by  the  score 
of  7  to  2.  Recent  rains  left  the  grounds  in 
heavy  and  soggy  condition,  and  several  of  the 
errors  made  by  both  teams  were  excusable 
on  that  account. 

The  pitching  of  White  and  the  splendid  sup- 
port given  him  by  Maloney,  and  the  field, 
made  the  victory  an  easy  one  for  the  visitors. 
The  home  team  could  not  connect  with  his 
puzzling  south-paw  twisters,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  had  thirteen  strike  outs  to  his 
credit.  The  home  team  made  seven  hits  off 
White,  one  more  than  the  visitors  secured  off 
Oatley,  but  they  were  so  scattered  that  they 
availed  but  little.  Oatley  gave  ten  free  passes. 

The  feature  play  occurred  in  the  fourth  in- 
ning. With  Murray  on  third,  Oatley  on  sec- 
ond. Whelan  sent  a  terrific  single  to  left, 
which  Walsh  gathered  up  out  of  the  water, 


and  threw  Murray  out  at  the  plate.  Vermont 
scored  her  only  runs  in  the  seventh,  on  hits 
by  Aldinger  and  Reynolds  and  Moran's  error. 
The  score: 


Georgetown   1     0     0    0 

Vermont    0     0     0     0 


3     12     0     x— 7 
0     2     0     0     0—2 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Worces- 
ter Spy,  a  paper  famous  for  its  racy  descrip- 
tions of  a  ball  game: 

Young  Mr.  Bach  from  Washington,  I).  C, 
had  lots  of  fun,  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  young  men  of  Holy  Cross.  It 
was  in  the  Holy  Cross-Georgetown  baseball 
game,  played  on  the  college  grounds  in  South 
Worcester,  that  the  Washingtonian  youth 
toyed  with  Holy  Cross  and  made  the  wearers 
of  the  purple  rather  weary.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  inning,  the  visitors  had  won  the  game 
by  a  score  of  5  to  1,  due  largely  to  Bach's 
superior  work  in  the  box,  both  in  the  capacity 
of  pitcher  and  fielder,  and  backed  up  by  good 
all-round  playing  by  every  member  of  the 
team. 

Bach's  playing  was  easily  the  feature  of 
the  game.  It  does  not  take  the  average  spec- 
tator very  long  to  realize  that  Bach  is  a  born 
ball  player  and  plays  the  game  for  all  there  is 
in  it.  Saturday  afternoon  he  figured  in  retir- 
ing the  first  man  up  and  also  the  last  Holy 
Cross  man  to  face  him.  In  all  he  made 
10  assists  and  a  couple  of  put-outs.  Some  of 
them  were  hard  balls  to  handle,  but  every- 
thing that  came  his  way  went  over  to  first 
base  almost  as  quickly  as  they  came  to  him. 

Holy  Cross  was  anxious  to  win  the  game, 
for  Georgetown  has  always  been  one  of  her 
principals  rivals  upon  the  athletic  field.  A 
victory  over  the  boys  from  Washington  would 
have  meant  more  to  Holy  Cross  students  than 
three  victories  over  most  of  the  colleges  that 
Holy  Cross  has  met  this  season.  The  college 
boys  assembled  in  a  bunch  in  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  grandstand,  even  from  the 
time  the  first  man  stepped  to  the  plate,  made 
the  air  resound  with  good  lively  college 
cheers.  Their  representatives  on  the  diamond 
spurred  on  by  this  encouragement  strove  no- 
bly for  victory,  but  found  in  their  opponents 
a  team  that  was  playing  a  better  article  of 
baseball.  Holy  Cross  lost  simply  because  she 
was  outplayed.  Her  team  lacked  the  snap, 
dash  and  team  work  that  characterized  the 
playing  of  Georgetown,  while  the  fielding  of 


D.  I.  MURPHY-^INSURANCE  AGENTS 

941  F  STREET  NORTHWEST^ 


jj  Pbotogr&pber 


Has    Removed 

From  his  former  studio,  913  Pa  Ave. 
N.  W.,  into  more  commodious  quar- 
ters at  14th  and  Pa-  Ave.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  will  be 
pleased  to  see  his  many  friends. 
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the  Holy  Croaa  players,  as  the  summary  shows, 
was  decidedly  poor. 

Although  it  <iid  n"i  actually  rain  during  the 
progress  of  the  game,  still  the  rainy  weather 
of  the  past   wcik  .Hid   the  wel   grounds  thai 

followed  as  a  logical  result  caused  (I  compara- 
tively  small   attendance,   nol    >■   than  450 

persons  witnessing  the  game. 

Georgetown      made      three      runs,     enough     (o 

win  the  game,  as  it  subsequently  proved,  in 
the  tirst  Inning.  Hafford  and  Downes  both 
^ot  singles,  and  weic  advanced  a  base  each 
h\  McCarthy's  sacrifice.  Maloney's  single 
BCored  both  men d  while  the  ball  was  be- 
ing thrown  to  the  plate  in  the  hopes  of  cut- 
ting otT  Downes,  Maloney  appropriated  sec- 
ond base.  Moraii  ^ot  in  a  timely  single  Into 
centerfleld  thai  McAllister  lei  go  by  him,  with 

the  result  that  Moran  gol  three  bases  instead 
of  one  and  Maloney  meanwhile  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  scoring  from  second.  Fleming  and 
Walsh  were  retired   in  order. 

Bui  three  men  went  to  the  bat  for  George- 
town in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  innings, 
and  the  side  was  retired  in  the  fifth  almost, 
as  easily,  only  four  men  facing  Pitcher  Griffin. 
In  the  sixth,  Georgetown  got  another  run. 
Maloney  opened  the  Inning  with  a  single  and 

started  to  steal  second.  I'.rennan  threw  wild 
and  Maloney  brought  up  on  third  base  and  got 
in  on  Fleming's  grounder  to  Dyer.  It  was 
one,  two,  three  order  in  the.  seventh  for 
Georgetown,  but  in  the  eighth  the  visitors 
made  another  tally,  due  entirely  to  errors  by 
Holy  Cross.  McCarthy  hit  safely,  was  ad- 
vanced to  second  by  Moran,  went  to  third  on 
a  wild  throw  and  scored  on  Griffin's  wild 
pitch. 

Although  in  several  innings  Holy  Cross 
looked  dangerous,  she  was  able  to  score  in 
only  the  third  and  then  but  a  single  run  came 
across  the  plate.  Two  doubles  and  a  single 
and  a  high  fly  to  the  outfield  are  generally 
good  for  more  than  a  single  run.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, Saturday  afternoon.  Kenney  hit  for  two 
bases  and  went  to  third  on  Griffin's  safe  single, 
Kenney  scored  on  Lavin's  high  fly  to  Casey, 
and  Griffin  got  around  to  third  by  means  of 
Curley's  two-base  hit.  The  next  two  Holy 
Cross  batsmen  were  retired  without  difficulty. 
The  score  follows: 

GEORGETOWN. 

A.B.  R.  H.  T.B.  O.  A.  E. 

Hafford,  b 4  1  2      2      2  2  0 

Downes,  cf 4  1113  0  0 

McCarthy,   lb 3  1  1       1     13  1  1 

Maloney,   c 4  2  2       2       3  0  0 

Moran,   ss 4  0  1       1       1  1  0 

Fleming,  2b 4  0  110  2  1 

Walsh,  If 4  0  0       0       2  0  0 

Casey,  rf 3  0  0      0      1  0  0 

Bach,  p 3  0  0       0       2  10  0 

Totals    33       5       8       8     27     16       2 


HOLY  CROSS. 

A.B.   Ft.    II.  T.B.  O.    A.  E 

Lavin,  If 5      o      o      o     o      l 

Curley,  2b 4      02311 

McAllister,  cf 3  0  0  0  1  0 

Gaffney,    lb 3  0  1  1  13  0 

Fox,   3b 4  0  1  1  1  ^       1 

Dyer,  ss 2  0  0  0  1  o 

Brennan,  c 3  0  0  0  6  0     ; 

Kenney,   rf 4  1  1  2  1  0      ( 

Griffin,  p 4  0  l  1  0  4      ( 

Totals    32       1       6       8     24     14      I 

Innings  1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

(ieorgetown   3     0     0     0     0     1     0     1    x—i 

Holy   Cross 0     0     10     0     0     0    0    0—: 

Two-base  hits,  Curley,  Kenney;  sacrifice  hits 
Dyer,  McCarthy;  stolen  bases,  Hafford,  McAl 
lister;  double  play,  Bach  to  McCarthy;  flrsi 
base  on  balls,  McAllister,  Gaffney,  Dyer,  Bren 
nan;  first  base  on  errors,  Georgetown  2,  H0I3 
Cross  1 ;  struck  out,  Downes,  Maloney,  Walsh 
Casey,  Lavin,  Kenney;  wild  pitches,  Griffin  1; 
time,  1  hour  50  minutes;  umpire,  Hanley. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  May  30.-  (Special.)— In  tin 
presence  of  1,000  people  Georgetown  took  thii 
morning's  game  from  Orange  Athletic  Club 
The  home  team  was  outclassed  in  the  field  anc 
at  the  bat  and  never  were  near  scoring.  George 
town  played  a  snappy,  errorless  game,  and  toy 
ed  with  Voorhis  for  thirteen  hits.  For  George 
town  the  pitching  of  White  and  the  batting  oi 
Fleming  were  features,  while  Kellogg  player 
a  pretty  game  at  second  for  Orange.  Th< 
score:  R.  H.  E 

Georgetown    0  230010  2  x— 8     13    ( 

Orange  A.  C 00000000  0—0      4    J 

New  York,  May  30. —  (Special.) — Georgetowr 
took  the  second  game  from  Orange  Athletic 
Club  this  afternoon  by  a  score  of  9  to  2.  West 
ervelt,  the  quondam  Giant,  was  on  the  rubbei 
for  Orange,  but  after  five  successive  singles  hac 
been  made  off  him  in  the  second  and  Malonej 
opened  up  the  third  inning  with  a  home  rue 
into  the  bleachers,  Westervelt  retired  in  favoi 
of  Thomas. 

Bach  was  in  perfect  form  and  held  Orange 
down  to  four  hits.  The  fielding  and  batting 
of  Maloney,  Moran  and  Walsh  of  Georgetown 
were  the  features  of  the  game.    The  score: 

R.  H.  E 

Georgetown   42010200  0—9     12    i 

Orange  A.  C 2  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—2       4     I 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  1. —  (Special.) — Prince 
ton  broke  Georgetown's  winning  streak  to-day 
defeating  the  Southern  boj's  by  a  score  of  1? 
to  3.  Georgetown  was  unable  to  connect  safe- 
ly to  any  extent  with  either  Hillebrand  01 
Harrison,  while  the  Tigers  landed  seventeen 
times  on  Bach  and  White.  The  features  of  the 
game  were  the  catching  of  Kafer  and  Wat- 
kins'  pretty  catch  in  center-field.    The  score: 

R.  H.  E 

Georgetown 0  0010002  0—3    7    3 

Princeton  12120202  3—13  17    2 


ZPr(nce~~j{rtist  <Z7*otografer 


Cor.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


31  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Photographic 


Supplies     Exclusively 

Amateur  Outfits 
Send  for  Bargain  Lists 


Houghton  &  Delano 


■Phone  20]  i  2 


1416  N.  Y.  AVE. 


'Ok  Good  Wheel" 


[HE  CLEVELAND... 


Has  been  improved!  If  you  rode  one  last  year 
ymi  will  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  an  im- 
provement could  be  made,  but  this  year's 
model  is  still  better.  Lei  us  show  it  to  you,  we 
might  talk  volumes  in  praise  of  it,  but  you  will 
acknowledge  its  superiority  far  quicker  after 
you  have  examined  it. 


;LEVELAND  CYCLE  CO. 


I4th  &  N.  Y.  Ave. 


J.  F.  Hruaillifiit,  Manager. 


John  R.  Major 

#  •  %/  harmacist 

are  Drugs  and  Toilet  Articles 

COR.  7TH  AND  G  STS.  N.W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Independent  Ice  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

QUICK  SERVICE.    NEVER  DISAPPOINT. 

iffice,  910  Penna.  Ave.  Depots,  Ninth  St.  Wharf 
and  3108  K  Street. 


THE... 


"Ml 


ess 


3  9 


SHOE 


■  in  the  Maker  to  the  Consumer. 


Exclusive  and  Original  Design. 
Ask  for  an  Egg  Toe. 

TRADERS  OF  MEN'S  FINE  FOOTWEAR 
51  Penna.  Rve.  N.  W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  EXTBA  FINE,  FINE  AND  BROAD  POINTS 
TO  SUIT  ALL  HANDS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OP  PENS. 


ROYAL  PLUE  TRAIN/ 

OF  THE 

B.  «&0. 


RUN  DAILY  BETWEEN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

St.  Louis 

Pullman  Buffet   Parlor  Cars, 
Sleeping  Cars,   Dining  Cars. 

S.  15.  Hege,  D.  B.  Maetin, 

Div.  Pass.  Agt.  Mgr.  Pass.  Traffic, 

707  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Telephone,  1591. 

LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 

Importers  of 

LHDIES'   HND  GSNT'S 
FRENCH  KID  GLOMES 

919  F  Street  N.  W. 

CHARLES  W.  HANDY 

Real  Estate  Broker 

610  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TttOJ".  L.  MUHE 

3*ine  Sroceriej    =^— 

WIN  IiS,  LIQUORS  AND  CIGARS. 
32d  Street,  just  above  M.  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

J.  H.  SMALL  &  SONS, 

jfloral  IDecorators- 

14th,  Corner  G  St.,  Washington, 

1153  Broadway,  New  York. 


\i>vi;i;tiskmknts. 


'I  III    I     &  R    ROITI 


THE  LEADING  HOUSE  FOR   % 

ATHLETIC 

^GOODS  j 

LARRIMORE  &  RIDENOUR, 

«<»<**4 17  Ninth.  | 

keenh 

Merchant  Tailor 

13J0F  Street  N.  W. 


James  D.  m  isoh  B  imuei  0.  m  won. 

Dames  D.  mason  *  Co. 

STEAM  Jt  CRACKER  .<  BAKERY. 

17  and  18  East  Pratt  Street, 
Opposite  Maltby  House.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  Derrick,  Wholesale  Agent,  818  19th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"Life's  but  :i  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
that  struts  and  frets  1  lis  hour  upon  the  stage  and 
then  is  heard  no  more."         Macbeth— Act  V.  lie.  5. 


CHARLES  H.  JAVINS  &  SONS 

rISH  DEALER 


f 


Stands :  238-239-240,  283-284-285  Centre  Market. 

0  Street  and  N.  L.  Markets.  Washington,  d 

A.  HANLON** 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCE 

DEALER  IN 

Wines,  Liquors,  Cigars  an 
^Tobacco*  *£ 

1444  Thirty=Second  St.,  Corner  F 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ttv  'Agent  for  Chase  &  San  horn  Coffei 


-I 


GEORGE  W.  RAY 

Wholesale  brocerie 

TlUUncs,  Xiquora,  Cffiare  an&  {Tobacco. 

3349  M  Street,  West  Washington,  D. 


f634PA.AVE.-5- 


Teachers   Wanted ! 
Union  teachers'  Agencies  of  America. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Bass,  D.D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  Canada ;  New  Oi 
leans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  r\;  Washingtoi 
D.  C;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  111.;  S 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  fille 
We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  pas' 
season.  1 500  Teachers  needed  now  to  contrac 
for  next  term. 

Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


^^HOSE  New  Incandescent  Lamps  and  larp-e  Elec-     /°       *>(/    Cyn      t  >•  /* 

( \      .    ,.        .        r  „  f'jt  t/*   *^*    ff/uaaiman  and  Co. 

^^     trohers  at  our  College  are  supplied  by    .... 


G  and  Twelfth  Streets. 


The  Raleigh 


Cor.  Twelfth  St.  anc 
Pa.    Ave     N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


European  plan.  Entire  construction  absolutely 
fireproof.  An  excellent  restaurant  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.     Cafe  for  gentlemen  attached.     Kates 

reasonable. 

T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


:BBITT  HOUSE... 


EIGHT    IRON    FIRE 
ESCAPES... 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 
Special  Rates  to  Clergy... 


H.  C.  Burch,  Manager. 


THE   SHOREHAM 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 


American  and  European  Plans 
Absolutely  Fire  Proof 


JOHN  T.  DEVINE, 

Proprietor. 


Morgan  House 


European. 


<.  W.  MORGAN,  Prop. 


Everything  new. 

First-class  Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Restaurant. 


32d  St.,  above  n. 


SHAW'S. 


"ODD  THINGS" 
Not  Found  Elsew  here 


da??.  Society  ami  College  Pins  iii  exclusive  desigm 
Any  idea  or  emblem  embodied  artistically. 

W.  C.  SHAW  &  CO.,  1105  fst. 


'HE  QOCHRAN 


Location  unsurpassed. 
All  modern  appointments. 

f-ervue  and  cuisine  the  best 


1 1th  and  K  Streets, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Geo.  W.  Cochran. 


THE  c=^*  3ante& 

European  Plan 


Corner  Penn.  Ave.  and  6th  St. 
Washington,  n.  C. 


\  select  familj  hotel.    Rooms  en-suite  and  single.    Cuisineand 
sen  ice  the  best. 


JCt 


arvet/s. . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1016  Pa.  Ave., 
Cor.    Eleventh    St., 


The  most  complete  oyster  house  in  the  United  states  with  the 
best  conducted  restaurant  in  the  District  for  ladies  and  gentle 
men.  i  lysteis,  Diamond-back  Terrapins  and  Canvas  bach  Ducks 
-i  ieei  allies.  Open  daily  from  6  a  m  to  12  p.m.,  Sundays  excepted. 
HARVEY,  the  originator  of  Steamed  Oysti  rs 


£.  £♦  Bre$naban«« 

DIJVIIVGr  ROOM 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionary. 

410  7th  St.  N.  W. 


maarcr 


MANDOLINS  and 
GUITARS... 


—are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  world.  Fully  guaran 
teed  in  every  way.  A  t;ood  case  and  a  pack  of  fine 
playing  cards  given  away  with  every  instrument.... 


JOHN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO.... 

037  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  \V. 


SOLE    AGENTS 


®ht\  fancier 


'.«i'.l  SEVENTH  STREET  N.W. 
WASH  INI  ill  IN,  D.  C. 


WHOLESALE   WINE    MERCHANT 

FOR  32  years  known  for  the  correct  qualities  of 
whatever  wines  and  liquors  proceed  from  his 
warehouse  stock  of  630  Mass.  Ave.  21  California 
and  ti  Virginia  Wines  i  own  pressing),  none  later  the 
189J  vintage;  48  imported  Bordeaux,  Burgundy  and 
German  wines;  15  original  P.  Domecg  Sherries,"  from 
$2  to  $10  gal.  Xerez  Amoroso  among  them,  $3  gal., 
75c  qt. — a  high-class  table  sherry.  Virginia  Ports, 
75cand50cqt.  In  his  111  different  whiskies  stored, 
from  $2  to  $10  gal.  (veritable  treasures  for  age  and 
healthfulness),  there  is  no  poisonous  fusel.  High  mid- 
dle grades:  Special  Family  Rye,  $3  gal.,  75cqt.;01d 
Reserve  Rye  or  Bourbon,  $4  gal.,  SI  qt. 


After  the  Game  is  Over 


oooooooooo 


oooooooooo 


TAPPAN'S, 


Before  the  game — all  the  time  —  Remember  that 
TAPPAN  sells  all  the  Base  Ball  Goods  that  are 
recognized  as  best.  We  want  your  entire  trade,  if  we 
may  have  it,  and  we'll  do  as  we've  done  in  the  past — 
the  best  we  know  how  to  please  you. 
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ATHLETES' 
SUPPLY    HOUSE, 


I    -  I  REET  NT.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C 


tv  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SOUTHERN      RAILWAY 


The  Direct  Route  to  All  Points  South  and  Southwest 


Chattanooga  and   Nashville,  through  "The  Land  of 
the  sky."'     Florida,  Aiken,  Augusta  :m<l  Bruns- 
wick.   Montgomery,  Mobileand  New  Orleans. 
Atlanta,    Birmingham   and    Memphis. 


Through  Pullman  Sleeping  cars.     Only  Dining  car 
Line    South  and    Southwest. 


L.  s.  Brown,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Department. 
R.  ('.  Berkeley,  City  Passenger  Agent,  705  15th  Streel 
Northwest,  Washington,  I  >.  ('. 

I  i  m  phone  L212 


B.  H.  Stinemetz  I son 


1237  Penn.  Ave., 
Cor.  13th  Street. 


KNOX    New  York. 


.AGI  N(  t  FOR   I  III   CEL1  BRA  I  I  D   MAI'S.. 

HENRY  HEATH,  I  ,,,..., 
CHRISTY'S,        I 
Canes  and  Umbrellas,   Ladies'  Fine 
Furs,  Athletic  and  Gymnasium  Suits. 


Geo.  T.  mutb  *  Co.. 


Formerly  Ryneal's, 


Artists',  Architects'  and  Draftsmen's  Supplies. 
Lamps  and  Art  Metal  Goods.     Paints,  Oils 
and  Glass.... 


418   7TH    ST.   N.  W. 


Champions! 


With  the  Spalding  Agency — 
and  our  own  line  of  Sporting 
and  Athletic  Goods — we've 
the  most  complete  stock  in 
the  country. 

Our  prices,  as  usual,  are  the 
saving  of  at  least  a  third. 


Saks  and  Company.   " 


'     (l«m«,    " 


SUCCESSOR   TO 
•  NOAH  WALKER  &  CO 

Tailor,  Clothier  and  Men's  Furnisher 
Boys'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 

Shirts  Made  to  Order.     Tailoring  Department  on 
Second  and  Third  Floors. 


625  Penn.  Ave. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PRINTER 

522  Twelfth  Street  N.  W. 

Emmons  S.  Smith... 

FANCY    GOODS,  TOYS, 
SILVERWARE  AND  .II:WELr| 

705,  707,  709  Penna.  Ave. 

GEORGE  W.  HEROLD 

Strictly  First-class 

Tailor  and  Draper  .... 

NO.  702  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 

A.  M.  Baerot 

Clothing  and  Furnishing; 

Correct  Styles— All  the  leading 
Makes  in  Fine  Hats 


Cor.  32nd  and  M  Sts.  N.  W 
7/at/ona/   Sftrass   and   TJcrrct  Cotta  'Works^ 

..THOS.  SOMERYILLE  &  SONS.. 


316-322  13th  St.  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


lumbers',    Steam-Fitters'     and    Engineers'    Supplies 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lining,  etc. 


W.  D.  Brace 


..PHARMACIST., 


Cor.  Thirtieth  and  M  Streets, 
West  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  0 


(Sreat  Htlantic  &  pacific 

TEH  COMPANY 


501  and  503  Seventh  Street  N.  W. 


J^a//   and   u/i'nter. 

A  Large  Assortment  of 


Can  always  be  found  at 

Gibbons  &  Hoskinson's 


bRYQOO&S 


3135  M    Bridge    St., 
GEORGETOWN,    D.  C. 


We  will  be  thankful  for  a  share  of  your  patronage. 


1  DUG  ROOM 


Students  of  Georgetown  College  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  when  down  town  to  give  ns  a  call.  Our 
(■lexer  chef  prepares  meals  that  are  both  palatable 
and  digestible.  FRED  &  BROCKWAY. 


TTHHGSrc.il. 


)EB  &  CO.  621  Pa.  Ave.  N.  W. 

[n  our  Tailoring  Department  all  goods  are  made  at 
actual  cost  in  order  to  avoid  moving.  Just  drop  in. 
1  h  i>  - .  and  give  us  a  look  over. 

EB  &  CO/1PANY— 621   Pa.  Ave.  N.  W. 

Shirts  and  i  lents  Furnishings  go  to  the 

iranch  Baltimore  Shirt  Factory 


$B  t'tl)  Streel  N   \V. 

Uanagei  - 

lr  Junction  9th  and  N    Y.  A\  e 

s   B.  Ellery 
Jos   11.  Ireland 

irts  to  Order  our  Specialty. 

UTZ   &   CO,       Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Harness,  Trunks,  Suit  Cases,  Bags  and 
Pocket-books.  Sole  Agents  for  "The 
Concord  Harness,"  Whitman  Saddle, 
and  ()' Kane's  California  Horse  Boots. 

97  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


KOKEN. 


C.  P.  Hancock. 


Quick    Work    for     all 
Illustrative   Purposes. 

ATIOML  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Times  Buildii  g,  Washington.  I).  C. 

Che... 

€.  T,  Brooks 

Company 


GAS  FIXTURES  AND 


ELECTROLIERS. 


Cli    ISt! 


Corcoran  Building. 


PAUL  SEEBER,  JR., 

Manager. 


TRANKLIN  &  CO. 


««« 


OPTICIANS 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 
iO«        F*        STREET       ]V.       W 


The  Church  News 
Publishing  Company 


BOOK   A\U  JOB  PRINTING 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.. 

517   11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PALMER'S 

LEMON  SODA,  SARSAPARILLA,  |....ginger. 
ORANGE  CIDER.  1        ale. 
MASSEY'S  XX  ALE  AND  PORTER.  (i)®®®®®®®®! 

1066  32D  STREET  N.  YY. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  well- 
known  line  of  Sporting  Goods  manufactured  by  William 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  must  be  obtained  direct  from 
New  York,  my  agency  in  Washington  having  been  dis- 
continued. Superior  goods,  lower  prices,  and  large  dis- 
counts.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  WOOD, 

23  and  25  West  125th  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  1 941-1 959  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

wholesale      TOBACCONIST. 

Sole  Proprietor  of  "The  Georgetown  Mixture." 
3i3  Penna.  Ave.  'Phone  i644. 


GREGORY'S 


Visiting  « lards 
and 


Special  Designs  for  Class  ITIVI^DAX/IIVI^ 

and  Fraternity  Stationery.         £.  IN  \JI  llH  V  UN  \J 

of  all  kinds. 
Menus  and  Banquet  Cards  a  Specialty. 

431   11TH  ST.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON. 


G.  Taylor  Wade... 

General  Commission  Merchant. 

For  the  Sale  of  all  the  Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
91 1  B  St.  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 


M'YKKTISKMI  \  ffi 


DAW  &  MARCERON 


Artistic  Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shades 
Room  Mouldings,  Picture  Frames 


1249  32D  STREET 
GEORGETOWN,  D.  C. 


John  S*  P*  Green 


ARTISTIC  w  ^LL  PAPERS,  WINDOW  sn  \\>\:< 

TRIMMINGS,  ROOM  MOULDINGS 

423  9th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Teleiili >  i 


-(g 


.VlTxM 


Our  !'>'»il<  department  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete in  the  city,    Prices  always  the  lowest. 

The  standard  and  popular  works  by  the  world's 
greatest  authors  can  be  found  in  our  stocks  al  ill 
I  i ii ii  s. 

The  new  books  on  sale  the  day  after  publication. 

Special  notice  is  called  to  our  collection  of  Holiday 
Books  suitable  for  presents. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  leading  magazines 
both  American  and  foreign.  Prices  less  than  the 
publishers. 

410  Seventh  Street 


. .  u/.    sJ£.   JLowdermiJ/c  <Sc  Co. . 

14-26  F  Street  N.  W. 

LAW.  MEDICAL  and  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.  NbW  and  SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  BOUGHT. 

Quick  Work.     Skilled  Work- 
men  Assure  Satisfaction--  •■ 

Wells  Steam  Laundry, 

Main  OFFICE— 1250  S2d  St.  N.  \V. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  High 
Class  Work.     We  Save  Your  Linen. 


J     J.    SPAULDING 


JOHN    SPAULDING. 


Big  4  Pie  Company, 


1327,  1329,  1331  Md.  Ave.  N.  E. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


.JjReNTHNO'S- 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers, 
Stationers,  Engravers,  Newsdealers 

1015  Pa.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW   YORK.      CHICAGO.      PARIS. 

Brentano's  "  London  Excln  quer  "  Inks  are  the  Best.  Telegraphic 
address,  "  Brentano's,"  with  name  of  city. 


"Costly  thy  habit  as  thj  puree  can 
buy,  but  n<>t  expressed  in  Fancy;  rich, 
not  gaudy,  for  the  apparel  oft  prrt- 
clatmsthe  man.    "Handel    Act  I.  Sc.  .'. 


C.  M.  BELL 

The  National  Photograph 

463-465  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

3peclal  Rates  to  Students. 


Special  Attention  Given  to 
Reproduction  of  old  l'ictu 


1217,  1219  and  1226  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPECIALISE 

Tine 
Portra  s 


Class  Emblems,  Buttons, 
Badges  and  Jewels«ccc«« 


Prize  Medals  in  Gold  and  Silv 
Designs  and   Estimates  furnish' 


THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 


71  E,  Washington  St..  Chicago, 
IS5  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 


Norton  C.  Stout  &  Co. 

POPULAR     PRICE        JAILORS, 

..Style,  Work  and  Fit  Guaranteed.. 
1201  F*  St.  IV.  W. 

OUR  SPECIALTY— $  15.00  SUITS. 
I.  W.  MOBRAY,  Manager.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


antes  T.  Oyster.^ 


BUTTER,  CHEESE  and  ECGS. 

Square  Stands— Centre  Market, 
5th  &  K  St.  Market,  Riggs  Market. 

mke'iri!tD0Zl\  900-902  Pa.  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

le   Agent   for   the    Celebrated  Cow  Brand 
Butter — Recognized  without  an  Equal. 

Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell    dc   jCeonard, 

2-47$  Broadways  Albany,   9?.   2/. 

Makers  of  the  CAT'S,  GOWNS  and  HOODS  to  the 

irgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Fordhain,  Hock  Hill,.  Cath- 

Fniversity  of  America,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Har- 

V"ale,  Princeton,  etc.     Illustrated  bulletin  upon 

quest. 

ficial  Agency  for  Washington,  D.  C,  PARKER,  BRIDGET  &  CO. 

'ifety  and  Satisfaction 
ssured  by  Using 

..Excelsior  Security  Oil.. 

For  Sale  by  all 

the  Leading  Grocers. 

A.  W.  Beveridge^^c 

IMPORTER   AND   DEALER   IN 

Pottery,  Porcelain,  Glass,  Ster- 
ling Silver  and  Plated  Ware 

AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 


M5  F  St.  and  1214  G  St. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


♦♦Jas*  E*  Connolly 

THE  RELIABLE     HATTER. 

917   Penn.  Ave. 

^Brass  Front. 


B-  ?.  lUaddey** 

raSHIONABLE  I    17V" 

ONLY  LATEST  STYLES  IN  HATS. 


3139  M  Street 


m 


Youmans,  Dunlap,  Knox&  Miller  Styles.  Agents 
for  Lincoln,  Bennet  &  Co.  London  Hat 


"If  they're  Rich's  Shoes  they're  Proper." 

You  should  wear  our 
"Georgetown  College" 

Shoe.     It's  very  swell. 

B.  RICH'S  SONS,  1002  F  Street. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-HOUR    TRAINS    TO     NEW  YORK. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  of   the  United  States 
Short  Line  to  the  North  and  East. 

Five   Fast   Express   Trains  to  the  West. 


PULLMAN    BUFFET,   PARLOR  and   SLEEPING  CARS. 


The  Dining  Cars  are  the  most  Complete  Struc- 
tures in  the  World. 


Thirteen  Splendidly  Equipped  Cars 

Between  Washington  and  New  York. 


Twenty-six   Fast  Trains  Between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  the  Office 
of  the  Company,  corner  of  15th  and  G  Sts.  N.W., 
opposite  Treasury  Department,  or  at  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Station. 

COLIN  STUDDS, 

Passenger  Agent  Southeastern  District 

Telephone  No.  1265. 

G.  Warfield  Simpson 


Cor.  12th  and  F  Sts.  &v,est 


gton,  D.  C. 


\l»\  I  1,'Tlsi  V1ENTS 


AllvlV'?<  SHIRTSTOORDER      GOTO 


WE  have  pleasure  in  calling 
to  your  attention  our 
new  line  of  Imported  Colored 
Shirtings  comprising  Scotch 
Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviots, 
French  Percales  and  Flannels, 
from  which  we  make  to  order 
shirts  in  any  style  desired. 

1  <"*<>  i-  <>  1 1 1  i  i  »  ix 
l-'oi*   litisin«.'ss 

Pof  'i" i-ji-v'^-1  i i its 

Perfect  fit  and  first  class  workmanship  guaranteed. 

We  carry  in  stock  complete  assortments  oi  Bicycle  and 
Goll  Suits  and  Hose,  Steamer  Rm;s,  rurkisb  Toweling 
Bath  Robes,  Pajamas,  etc. 

WOODWARD  &   LOI  HROP 

10th,  11th  amd  F  Streets  N   VV. 


T.  J.   MAI  I  K. 


u>.  m.  salt  &  co. 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS    IN    FLOUR,    GRAIN, 
FEED,   ETC. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  VOIQT... 


W.  H.  Hoeke's 

FOR  B  \i:<.  \r 

Carpets,  I  umlKirc,  UphoLsrcrij  Good 

801  Market  Space,  »»/„„i  •„, ,         ,,    ,. 

308  and  3010  8th  Street,     VVash.ngton,  I).  C.  | 


<;.  m.  Ji -. 


R.  L.  GALT.  HANKIET  T.  GALT. 


MANUFACTURING  JEWELER,  ENGRAVER, 
...AND  DIAMOND  SETTER 

Has  Removed  from  615  7th  Street  to 

725  7TH  STREET  N.  W. 

School  and  Society  Medals 
of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

Ulatcb  and  jttwclrv  Repairing. 

W.  H.  FISHER'S  ~ 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Establishment 
....Altering  and  Repairing 

709  9TH  STREET  N.  W. 
1407  14  TH  STREET  N.  W. 

Telephone  1152  and  we'll  call  for  your  work  at  the 
College. 


.1.  X.  I'islul,  Mli 


PISTEL  &  CO.      I 

MERCHANT  TAILOR* 

ill,   Penna.  Ave.   N.  W.\  Washington,  I).  ('. 

Drovers'  and  Mechanics' 

National   Bank     or  Baltimore 


Capital ,     -    -    - 

Sui  plus  and  i  ndivided  Profits  - 

.IAMKS  CLARK,  President. 
LEOPOLD  STKOUSK,  Vice-President. 
J.  I).  WHEELER,  Cashier. 
C.  S.  niLLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 


■  $300,1 
8230,1 


A  Ceneral  Banking  Busine; 
Transacted... 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 
FROM  *3  TO  *30  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ONLY  SOLID 

VESTIBULE  TRAINS  WIT 
DINING  CAR 


BETWEEN.. 


Washington,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
All  Points 


FAST  FLYING  VHHHNM 


WEST,  NORTHWEST,  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  leaves  B.  &  P.  Stathl 
at  ll.io  P.  M.  daily,  with  Through  Sleeping  CarstoCifl 
cinnati  and  Louisville.  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Cll 
cago   and  St.  Louis.  F.  F.  V.  Observation  Cars. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Limited,  with  Sleeping  Cjl 
Washington  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Loijl 
and  Louisville  without  change.  Parlor  Cars  Cincinn;  . 
to  Chicago,  leaves  at  2.20  P.  M.  daily. 

For  tickets,  sleeping  car  accommodations,  call  at  C.  I 
O.  Office,  513  and  1421  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

GEORGE  M.  BOND, 
TELEPHONE  CALL  10G6.  City  Passenger  Ager 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 


GEORGETOWN,  D.  | 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1799  and  rebuiltin  1873.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  tH 
Heights  of  Georgetown,  overlooking  at  once  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  lovely  wat 
scenery  of  the  Potomac.  Attached  to  the  Academy  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  embraciil 
an  area  of  forty  acres,  which  secure  to  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  tH 
country.  In  the  course  of  instruction  are  comprised  all  the  requisites  of  a  refined  arl 
polished  education.     Eor  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Institution. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Georgetown  IHni\>ersit%.. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

•«ilnder  tfte  Direction  of  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Ibe  College 

The  Graduate  Department  offers  to  Graduate  Students  higher  elective  courses 
in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Literature 
and  Philology,  English  Literature,  German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Con- 
stitutional History,  Elementary  Law,  Theory  of  Music,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory.  The  staff  of  the  Observatory  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  original  observation  and  research;  but  special  students  will  be  taken 
if  qualified. 

The  Collegiate  Department.  Four  years'  course  in  Classics,  Mathematics 
English,  Natural  Sciences,  Philosophy,  etc. 

The  Preparatory  Department.    Three  years'  course,  preparatory  to  college. 


Ibe  flliebtcal  Department 


— possesses  a  numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a  building  recently 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.      A  hospital  is  in  course  of  erection. 

G.  L.  Magruder,  M.  D. 


;be  law  Department 


— has  a  faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the 
full  the  advantages  which  make  the  national  capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Yeatman. 

jrther  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Georgetown  College, 

Washington,  D.C. 


J^P  ««  IM&ejr     Stand     (Ik-     Tost.' 


Bclipse 


■* 


"Wheels  are  spinning;,  feet  are  still, 
That's  how  they  go,  down  a  hill." 


» 6 


We  give  you  the  '98  feature  of  cycle  construction.  No  improvement 
since  the  introduction  of  pneumatic  tires  has  added  such  pleasure  to 
cycling.  A  rider  coasts  at  will  or  applies  the  brake  without  removing  the 
feet  from  the  pedals.     It  is  all  made  possible  by  our  wonderful  .  .  . 

Automatic  Brake  and  Coaster. 


Only  Eclipse  Bicycles  are  fitted  with  this  device.  We  are  always  glad 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  its  workings  at  our  Stores  or  at  our  Riding 
Court,  1744-48  Mass.  Ave.  Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  this  Court 
as  the  finest  Bicycle  school  in  the  city.  The  track  is  a  perfect,  unobstructed 
surface,  fourteen  laps  to  the  mile.  The  instructors  are  courteous  and 
efficient,  and  a  lady's  maid  is  always  in  attendance. 


eclipse  Bicycle  Co, 

Ifourteentb  ant>  lb. 
Branches  •  (  E*  H*  NEUMEYR^  >♦        LEE  COUNSELMAN, 

'  1         J426-28  E  Steeet  N.  W.  30 J9  M  Street  N.W. 

gfo  "  They    Stand    the    Test."  J^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  URBANA 


30112  111959141 


■■;:;::,'•  ..''.'-:. 


